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The  engraving  of  “  It  is  the  Emperor !  ”  by  Mr.  H.  do 
T.  Glazebrook,  on  364  of  this  Part  of  “The  J^Iagazike 
OF  Art,”  is  published  liy  permission  of  Messrs.  Bonssod, 
Valadon,  and  Co.,  and  “  By  the  Sea,”  by  il.  Delobbe  (p.  368), 
by  that  of  Alessrs.  Braun.  We  regret  that  owing  to  an 
unfortunate  oversight  our  acknowledgment  does  not  appear 
in  its  usual  place  beneath  the  pictures, 
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WARWICK  CASTLE,  FROM  THE  HUNTING  LODGE. 
(Drawn  bi/  J.  FiUleylove,  R.I.  Emjravcd  by  G.  Faber.) 


WAEWICK  CASTLE  AND  ITS  AET  TEEASUEES. 

By  J.  M.  gray,  F.S.A.Scot. 


EKE  are  few  Englivsh  counties 
so  thoroughly,  so  quietly  and 
restfully  delightful  as  AVarwick- 
shire.  It  is  a  land,  like  that 
“  Eed  Cotton  Nightca,].)  Country” 
of  which  the  poet  tells  us,  where 
“  nothing  is  prominently  like¬ 
able”  to  the  “vulgar  eye,”  whicli 
is  a-stare  only  for  the  more  in¬ 
sistent  shows  of  nature.  It  has  no  mighty  cliffs,  no 
stretches  of  splendid  moorland,  like  Yorkshire ;  no 
majesty  of  towering  mountains,  like  the  Scottisli 
Highlands ;  it  has  no  very  broad  and  stately  riA’ei'S 
eA^en,  as  have  the  lands  through  which  the  Thames 
meanders,  through  which  the  Severn  sweeps  towards 
the  sea.  Yet  this  AVarwickshire,  “  which  we  the 
heart  of  England  well  may  call,”  is  a  “  right  good 
land  to  live  in,”  a  lovely  land  for  the  eye  to  rest 
on  quietly  day  by  day ;  one  through  which  the  wan¬ 
derer’s  feet  are  apt  to  move  slowly,  for  its  gentle 
C73 


amenity  grows  upon  liim  with  eveiy  step,  and  makes 
him  well-pleased  to  linger  over  each  corner  of  its 
restful  homeliness. 

Hut  while  pastoral  (juietude,  an  air  of  peaceful 
rural  well-being,  is  the  main  impression  which  the 
nobly  wooded  plains  and  the  picturescjue,  sweetly 
coloured  homesteads  of  AVarwickshire  leave  upon 
one’s  mind,  the  county  has  its  own  points  of  stateli¬ 
ness  and  grandeur,  and  of  these  undoulitedly  tlie 
chief  is  AYarwiek  Castle,  the  lieauty  of  whose  struc¬ 
ture  and  surroundings,  and  whose  richness  in  histoiic 
associations,  no  less  than  the  profusion  of  its  artistic 
treasures,  make  it,  all  the  summer  long,  a  favourite 
shrine  for  the  pilgrimage  of  the  tourist. 

You  reach  it  from  lu'ight,  l)ustliiig  Leamington, 
by  a  drive  of  a  mile  and  a  half  along  a  broad, 
pleasantly  tree-fiinged  and  grass  -  bordered  road  ; 
and,  crossing  the  Avon  bridge,  you  catch  that  noble 
view  of  the  castle  which  has  attracted  the  pencils 
of  so  many  painters,  from  Turner  doAvnwards. 
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Ill  front  is  the  Wiiter,  with  the  .n'lvat  trees 

— willows,  Oiiks,  and  syeaiiiores — dipping  the  tips 
of  their  lower  hranehes  in  its  eoolness ;  to  the 
left  is  sedgy  nieadi.iw-land  ;  hevoiid  are  the  broken 
piers  of  the  old  bridge,  the  ruined  walls  of  the 
disused  mill,  and  the  ((uiet  breadth  of  glitter¬ 
ing  liver  sliiling  softly  into  the  distance,  and 
vanishing  o\'er  the  weir  with  a  sluniheroiis  sound 


laurels;  and,  following  the  curve  of  the  (have  and 
crossing  the  bridge  over  the  dry  moat — tilled  now 
with  Insli  grass,  ferns,  and  wild  flowers — we  pass 
lieneath  the  ])ortt'ullis  of  the  entrance-tower  into 
tin*  inner  eonrtyard. 

In  front  is  the  mount,  or  kee]i,  of  the  castle,  its 
;do])e  ]ilaidv(l  with  trees  or  shrul)s;  to  our  right  are 
the  Hear  Tower  and  Guy’s  Tower,  th(‘.  ruddy  tones  of 


that  is  heard  soothingly,  day  and  night,  through 
halt  the  rooms  of  the  castle.  The  mellow  walls 
of  the  soutlunai  front,  ])i(n'ced  with  wide.  Gothic 
windows  and  with  narrower  lancet  -  sha])ed  slits, 
and  its  great  towers — Guy’s  Tower,  and  Gesar’s 
Tower,  and  the  doulde  Gate  Tower — stand  forth  to 
view,  steeped  in  the  golden  sunlight. 

Entering  through  the  gate  of  the  porter’s  lodge 
of  the  castle,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  shadowy,  wind¬ 
ing  path  cut  through  the  rock — a  path  cool  in  a, 11 
weathers,  sun])roof  r)verhead  witli  th(‘.  greenery  f)! 
trees,  and  filled  with  the  scent  of  moist  earth  and  of 
damp,  growing  mosses.  This  lemls  to  a.  ,S])ace  of 
trim  grass,  set  in  its  centre  witli  rhododendron, s  ami 


tlie  gnarled  stems  of  .several  grand  old  Scotcli  firs 
lieside  them  telling  excellently  among  the  surround¬ 
ing  green  leafage;  while  to  our  left  is  Gc.sar’s  Tower. 
'Idle  centre  of  the  court  is  occu]iied  ly  an  (‘xipn.site 
spa.ce  of  softest  turf,  its  surfa.ce  diversified  by  the 
gay  jduma.ge  of  innunierahle  peacocks  and  by  the 
■softer  hues  of  flocks  of  dove.s. 

d’urning  to  our  left,  and  ascending  a.  flight  of 
ste])S  lieneath  a  Gothic  porch,  we  enter  the  Great 
Hall  of  the  castle — a  nohh'  apartment,  dating  from 
the  fourteenth  century,  over  sixty  feet  in  length  and 
some  forty  in  breadth.  It  is  floored  with  .si|ua.res  of 
red  and  white  A'erona.  marble,  and  lighted  liy  three 
deep-hayed  Gothic  windows  which  command  an 
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exquisite  view  of  tlie  river  .and  its  island  and  of  tlie 
wooded  and  undulating  gToiind  l>eluiid,  and  from 
above  bj  a  row  of  smaller  clerestory  windows — a 
feature  oiily  discovered  and  disclosed  after  the  fire 
of  1871,  which  told  severely  upon  this  portion  of  the 
castle — tilled  with  stained  glass  and  protected  by 
fine  grills  or  wrought  iron,  the  w'ork  of  Venetian 
smiths. 

The  ludl  ser  ves  as  tlie  main 
armoury  of  tlie  castle,  and  a  noble 
series  of  full  suits  of  mail  is 
ranged  round  its  walls.  Anioiio- 
the  more  interesting  olijects  of  the 
collection  must  be  noticed  the 
sword  which  tradition  has  assigned 
to  the  mythical  “  Guy  of  War¬ 
wick,”  the  “  porridge  pot  ”  of  the 
same  hero — manifestly  a  camp- 
kettle  of  tlie  Commonwealth  time 
— some  curious  examples  of  horse 
armour,  the  armour  of  Montrose, 
and  many  other  ciuioiis  items. 

But  the  hall  is  not  entirely 
devoted  to  these  things  of  ancient 
warfare,  for  beside  the  fireplace 
■ — hospitably  heaped  with  great 
logs,  and  surnioiinted  by  a  noble 
hooded  chimiieypiece  of  carved 
stone  ■  brought  from  Italy — is  a 
carpeted  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the 
wide  expanse  of  marble  floor,  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  easiest  of  arm¬ 
chairs  and  tables  bearing  the  cur¬ 
rent  magazines  and  the  latest 
books,  and  with  an  old  spiniiiiig- 
wlieel  standing  by  their  side,  add¬ 
ing  its  own  touch  of  homely  com¬ 
fort,  of  quiet  occupation,  to  a 
corner  which  serves  the  family 
as  the  snuggest  of  sitting-rooms 
during  the  long  nights  of  winter. 

A  door  to  our  left  of  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  Chapel  Passage  con¬ 
ducts  us  from  the  Great  Hall  to 
the  State  Apartments  of  the  castle  ; 
and  here  we  first  enter  the  Red 
Drawing-room,  a  room  charmingly 
warm  and  sunny  in  effect,  its  walls 
being  of  full  crimson,  picked  out  with  white.  Several 
of  the  most  telling  of  those  portraits  by  the  old 
masters  in  which  the  castle  is  so  rich  have  been 
collected  in  this  apartment. 

Rem])raiidt  is  represented  by  a  noble  tliree- 
qiiarters-length,  which  once  bore  the  name  of  Van 
Troiiip,  and  was  catalogued  by  Smith  as  “  A 
Halbardier,”  but  is  now  styled  simply  “A  Dutch 


Burgomaster.”  The  picture  was  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  -Icjshua  Reynolds,  and  was  mezzo¬ 
tinted  Ijy  dCilliam  Petlier. 

The  pendant  to  tliis  }»ieture  is  a  no  less  ad¬ 
mirable  example  of  the  art  of  Ruljens,  one  styled  Iiy 
Sitiith — emphatically,  if  not  very  elegantly — “  a  work 
of  the  highest  excellence  of  the  master.”  It  repinsents 


Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  Earl  IMarshal  of 
England,  K.G.,  the  munificent  collector  and  patron  of 
the  arts,  being  the  portrait  which  is  engraved  in 
Lodge.  Opposite  this  picture  hangs  another  hardly 
less  interesting  by  the  same  artist,  though  by  no 
means  so  characteristic  of  his  best-known  manner 
— a  half-length  of  Aml)rosio,  l\Iarquis  of  Spinola,  the 
great  Spanish  leader.  Hard  by  an  example  of  the 
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portraiture  of  Yaiidyck,  tlie  greatest  of  the  jiupils 
of  Rubens,  is  hung.  It  is  the  portrait  of  tlu-  wife 
of  Snyders,  the  auiinal  painter,  seated  and  turned 
to  our  left,  (dad  in  a  hlaek  dress  enriched  with 
gold,  and  with  wdnte  cap,  cutis,  and  rulh 

When  W(‘  have  enunieiated  tlie  pictures  eontaiiu'cl 
in  this  ro(,ini  we  have  lo'  no  means  exhausted  its 


artistic  treasures.  Two.)  huhl  (■al)inets  are  filled  wdth 
a  ])artieularly  choice  collection  of  some  fifty  exam[iles 
of  Limousin  enamels,  painted,  for  the  mo.st  ])art,  with 
sulgects  fr(_)m  Ra])hael.  Among  the  nol>l(‘.  exain])les 
of  decorative  furniture  in  the  room  is  an  iidaid 
cabinet  of  tortoiseshell,  ebony,  and  ivory,  foi'inerly 
in  the.  possession  of  the  S])inola  family,  and  l)earing 
their  arms,  and  a  superb  table  of  imira  commcssa, 
which  l^elonged  to  Queen  Marie  7\.ntoinette. 

In  the  Cedar  1  )raw'ing-room,  wdnch  we  next  enter, 


are.  some  of  the  clioicest  of  those  works  by  Ahm- 
dyek  in  which  the  castle  is  ,so  rich,  df  these  the 
most  important  are  tw'o  full-length  female  porti'aits, 
admiralde.  ,s])ecimens  of  the  Italian  manner  (jf  the 
nia.ster — of  the  ])eriod  wdien  he  had  begun  to  add  to 
the  easy  and  vigorous  handling  wdnch  he  ha.d  learned 
from  Rubens,  more  of  tl'iat  quietud(‘.  of  feeding  and 

low'-foned  mellow  richness 
of  colouring  which  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Titian.  That 
t(.>  our  l(d‘t  I'epresents  the. 
Rauline  Adorne,  Alarchesa 
de  Rrignole-Sale  and  her 
son,  and  the  other  is  the 
])ortrait  of  Reatrix  Cosan- 
tia.,  Rrince.ss  of  Santa  t.Toce, 
of  which  there  exists  a 
C(  )ntem[)(  imiy  engraving, 
half-length  and  reversed 
by  Reter  de  Jode. 

^Vmong  the  art-objects 
in  this  apartment  is  a, 
striking  metal  bust  of 
Charles  I.,  attrilaited  to 
Rernini  ;  a  bust  of  the  late 
Earl  of  AVarwick,  by  Xolle- 
kins  ;  one.  of  his  Countess 
by  Ronelli  ;  and  several 
exquisite.  Etruscan  va.ses. 
from  the.  celebrated  collec¬ 
tion  of  Sir  AVilliam  Hamil¬ 
ton,  the  ambassador  and  con¬ 
noisseur,  wdio  was  brother- 
in-law  of  Francis,  first 
(( Ireville)  Earl  of  AVarwick. 

From  the  Cedar  1  )ra.w- 
ing-room  we  pass  into  the. 
Gilt  or  Green  Drawing¬ 
room,  wdiere  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  l)y  a  .splendid  ex- 
anqde.  of  the  vigoi'ous  hand¬ 
ling  and  the  potent  C(,)lour- 
ing  of  Rul)en.s.  This  is  a 
colossal  full-length  of  Igna¬ 
tius  Loyola,  the  founder  of 
the  desuits,  a  work  that 
was  engraved  by  Rolswert,  and  more  recently,  in 
cadours,  by  Ri'a.ndard.  The  ligure  of  the  .saint  is  clad 
in  viduminous  folds  of  crimson  and  cloth-of-gold  cano- 
lucals,  the  swee])ing  folds  of  which,  and  their  sump- 
tuosity  of  ardent  hues,  are.  poi'tra.yed  wdth  the  full 
pow’er  of  their  .superb  a, ml  grandly  sen.suous  ])ainter. 

()p])Osite  this  striking  picture  hangs  a  pa.rticula.rly 
fascinating  example  of  Aloroni,  “A  Spanish  AAhu'- 
rior,”  which  may  rank  with  tlie  very  greate.st  and 
most  memoi'able  of  his  productions ;  it  has  been 
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(From  the  Pauitiag  by  Retiibraiitlt,  at  ]VanvieIc  Castle. 
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eliavacteriscHl  l>y  Sir  Frodorick  Ikirtoii  as  “  a. 
s])k'ndid  s])acinu‘n  of  cliaraetcr  as  a.  portrait,  and  of 
colouring  as  a.  picture.” 

.Viiioug  the  decorative  ohjects  liei'c  are  a,  didicali' 
littl(‘  statuette  of  ^Tuus  liy  doliii  of  Rologiia,  and 
the  celehrated  ( rriiiiaui  tahl(‘ — a  su])erl)  e.xauiple  of 
Florentine  yarZ/v/  (liira,  made  for  the  Wmetiaii  tauuly 
of  the  name,  and  ensigiied  at  each  of  its  corners  with 
their  shield,  “y'u/c'  d'a/v/.  rZ  dr  iju.  dr  hnif  pd'crs”  th(‘ 
thii’d  ])allet  heai'iug  a.  laitiii  crosslet,  the  shields 
heing  tinil)i'ed  with  the  I’a])at  ci'own,  the.  Ducal 
and  Doge’s  caj),  and  the  ('ai’dinaTs  hat,  t,o  mark 
the  dignities  attained  hy  \ai-ious  mend)ei-s  of  the 
house. 

'The  next  apartment  is  that-  State  Reilroom  which 
was  oecu]>ied  hy  (pieeii 
\'ictoi'ia  when  slu'  vis- 
ite(l  the  castlix  d'lie 
furniture  of  this  I’oom 
— the  hed  has  siqiei'h 
old  draperies  of  crim¬ 
son  velvet  hrocade — 
was  presented  to  the 
family  hy  (leorge  1 1 1., 
and  had  |)reviously  he- 
longed  to  (dieen  Anne, 
whose  full-length,  hy 
Knellei',  a.p])i'o[triately 
surmounts  the  chim- 
neypiece  of  rrrdc  cn- 
ti(liir  and  white  mai- 
hle,  designed  hy  West- 
niacott. 

with  which  this  loom 
is  hung  is  worthy  of 
notice — Belgian  work 
heai'ing  the  date  of 
1004,  a.  perfect  maze  of  softly  hlendiu 
varied  colours.  It  shows  a  formal  garden — Ver¬ 
sailles,  they  say,  is  intended — with  stately,  well- 
ordered  hor'ders  and  ])leached  walks,  and  formal, 
old-world  ])er'sona,ges  piomena.ding  heside  the  spout¬ 
ing  fountains,  while  heyond  the  walls  extend  the. 
thickets  of  the  forest,  tilled  with  the  untutoreil 
luxuriance  of  nature,  and  swar'iniug  with  wild  hii'ds 
and  beasts. 

We  now  rea.ch  the  Boudoir,  the  last  room  of  the 
suite,  llie  other's  have  been  lit  from  one  .side  only, 
showing  glimpses  southwards  of  the  r'iver  and  the 
wooded  ground  heyond:  thi.s,  however',  is  lit  fr'om 
both  .south  and  west,  and  the  dark  greeir  sha,]res  of 
great  cedars  rise  from  the  I'ocky  gr'ound  far  be¬ 
neath,  and  almo.st  hrush  the  glass  with  their  dusky 
foliage.  Here,  emlrowered  amid  the  rich  wood- 
carvings  of  fruit  and  leafage  that  surmount  the 


tire])lace,  is  one  of  the  chief  artistic  treasure, s  of 
tlu‘  castle — tliat  a.dmiralle  portrait  of  Henry  VIIT. 
which  so  powerfully  attr'acted  Dr.  AVaagen,  and 
which  he  has  descT'ihed  in  his  “Art  Treasures.” 
'rh(‘  king  is  smm  in  three-(pia.i'ter's,  one  hand  rest¬ 
ing  on  a-  statr,  the  other  holding  a,  ])aii'  of  glove, s. 
'riie  I'icli  costume  is  exju'essed  with  gr-eat  elalioiation 
and  a,  ]»lentiful  u.se  of  gold-lea, f ;  and  the  face — a, 
vm'y  ])ei'soidfica.tion  of  suspicious  and  well-nigh 
hi'uta.1  ohstina.cy — echoes  what  histoi'y  tills  us  of 
this  monarch’s  uidovely  a-ge. 

Dr.  \\'a,a.g'en  regards  the  portrait  as  paiidvd  about 
irohj  :  hut  the  a]i]»areid,  a,ge.  of  its  sitter  puts  such 
a,  date  —  when  Henry  was  not  yet  forty — out  of 
the  4U(‘stion.  'The  similar  ])ictures  of  the  king  in 

the,  po.ssession  of  the 
I  )uke,  of  Manchester 
a,nd  a.t  Bartholomew’s 
Ho.spital  are  mani¬ 
festly  copies  fi'om  this 
Ahu'wick  })icture,  and 
the  date,  loTdfthe  year 
after  that  of  Holbein’s 
death),  with  whicli  the 
last-named  picture  is 
iu.scrihed,  marks  a  far 
more,  jirohahle  date  for 
(he  original.  'Tradi¬ 
tion  has  always  asso¬ 
ciated  the  name  of 
( iei'ard  Horneliaud 
with  the  A’ersion  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Duke 
of  Ma.nchester  (thmigh 
w'e  oliserve  that  Hol¬ 
bein’s  name  reapjiears 
as  its  painter  in  the 
Tudor  Exhibition  Catalogue):  and  Mr.  d.  Couch 
Hichrils  {Arrlirvolixi'ui ,  A’ol.  xxix.)  has  ventured  on 
the  very  I'easonable  surmise  that  the  AVarwick 
Castle  vtu'.sion  may  also  be  from  his  hand. 

'I'wo  other  interesting  w’orks  in  this  room  are, 
the  portrait  of  Anne  Bi.ileyn,  the  unfortunate.  (|ueen 
of  Henry  A'lIL,  a  jiicture  engraved  in  J^odge,  and  a 
[lortrait  of  Ala-ry,  l.a,dy  Cary,  her  sister. 

In  the  [U'ivate  apartments  of  the  castle  tliere  is 
much  else  over  which  w’e  might  well  linger,  but  at 
present  we  can  only  sjtecify  a,  ipiaint  double-] tortrait 
by  Cra,nach ;  a,  large  and  vigorous  grou])  of  lions  l>y 
Rubens;  a  portrait  of  Sir  Rhilip  Sidney,  sinnlar  to 
that  at  AAhiburn  Ahliey,  engraved  in  Lodge;  a,nd  a 
A'crsion  of  lla]thael’s  port]'ait  of  Ciovanna  of  Aira- 
gon,  wife  of  Ascanio  Colonna,  Constaljle  of  ]Ca|)les, 
of  which  other  versions  exist  at  Ihiris,  Home,  Berlin, 
and  Munich. 


'J’he  ta])estry 


GUY  OF  W.VKWICKS  .AUMOUU  AND  •' POKinUGU  I'OT. 
(VraiVH.  hij  J.  FuUi'iihire,  Jl.f.) 
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THE  ENGLISH  SCHOOL  OF  MINIATUEE  ART. 

WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  BURLINGTON  FINE  ARTS  CLUB. 

FROM  THE  ORIGIN  TO  SIR  ANTONIO  MORE. 


By  J.  LUMSDEN  PHOPERT. 


RE  the  exhibition  of 
miniature  portraits  at 
the  Burlington  Club 
becomes  a  matter  of 
ancient  history,  and  its 
recollection  fades  into 
tlie  dim  and  distant 
past — a  process  which, 
alas  !  takes  all  too  sliort 
a  time  in  these  fast-moving  days — it  may  be  worth 
wliile  to  turn  aside  for  a  moment,  and  consider 
the  lessons  which  were  to  be  learned  in  the  gallery, 
and  what  additions  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  chai’ming  art  of  miniature  painting 
can  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  display.  When 
the  Committee  decided  to  hold  such  an  exhibition, 
several  questions  had  to  be  considered.  First,  it 
seemed  advisable  to  define  “  a  miniature  portrait.” 
Redgrave,  in  his  “  Century  of  Painters,”  tried  his 
hand  at  it,  but  was  egregiously  unsiiceessfiil.  He 
laid  down  the  definition  thus  :  “  I  consider  the  term 
as  strictly  applying  to  portraits  executed  in  water¬ 
colour  on  ivory,  or  in  enamel  on  copper,  and  in  some 
few  instances,  on  silver  or  gold.” 

Were  these  limitations  to  be  accepted,  the  great 
masters  in  miniature  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  would  be  entirely  excluded.  In  fact,  it 
seems  well-nigh  impossible  to  frame  an  accurate 
definition.  The  Committee,  therefore,  agreed  to 
follow  the  resolution  adopted  by  Her  Majesty’s  Privy 
Council  on  Education  on  tlie  occasion  of  the  Loan 
Exhibition  of  Portrait  Miniatures  at  South  Kensing¬ 
ton  in  1865,  and  to  accept  “all  such  works  as  were 
drawn  to  a  small  scale,  and  were,  in  respect  to 
manner,  of  a  miniature  character,  except  paintings 
on  porcelain.”  With  regard  to  the  periods  of  the 
art  to  be  ^ .  esented,  the  question  was  more  easily 
settled.  They  determined  to  accept  specimens  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  death  of  Cosway  in  1821. 
On  one  hand,  we  may  say,  few,  if  any,  miniature 
portraits  are  known  to  us  prior  to  the  time  of 
Holbein ;  whilst  at  the  other  end  of  the  chain, 
Cosway’s  death  marks  about  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
the  great  artists  who,  for  nearly  three  centuries,  had 
contril‘)uted  to  this  charming  branch  of  pictorial  art ; 
for  thougli  a  few  men  continued  to  gain  an  existence 
by  its  practice,  it  was  not  long  before  the  cheap 


nieehaiiical  processes  of  photography  completely  took 
its  place;  and  we  are  certainly  still  waiting  the 
coming  man  who  shall  in  any  way  emulate  the  gicints 
of  the  past. 

When  these  points  Avere  settled,  the  Committee 
laid  down  two  wise  and  excellent  rules  for  their 
guidance.  The  first  was  that  they  should  retain  an 
absolute  power  of  selection  in  their  own  hands ;  and 
second,  that  the  exhibition  should  be  arranged  in 
chronological  order,  and  the  works  of  each  master 
kept  together  for  the  purposes  of  comparison ;  the 
unknown  and  doubtful  specimens  being  placed  apaib 
in  a  class  by  themselves.  The  first  rule  was  strictly 
adhered  to  throiiglioiit ;  but  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  if  they  attempted  to  carry  out  the  second  rule 
and  arrange  the  specimens  on  a  scientific  basis,  they 
would,  in  all  probal)ility,  have  a  very  limited  supply 
to  deal  with.  Owners  of  historic  collections,  and 
tlie  possessors  of  a  long  line  of  family  portraits,  were 
naturally  reluctant  to  have  their  contributions  cut  up 
and  scattered  into  different  classes ;  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  were,  therefore,  reluctantly  compelled  to 
depart  from  the  high  standard  of  scientific  accuracy 
which  has  characterised  their  previous  exhibitions, 
and  to  keep  each  contribution  by  itself,  irrespective 
of  artist  or  epoch. 

The  late  exhibition  contained  nearly  two  thousand 
examples ;  whilst  at  the  Loan  Exhibition  of  1865  at 
South  Iveiisingtoii,  3,081  specimens  were  shown ;  but 
without  wishing  in  any  way  to  disparage  the  display 
of  1865,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
power  of  selection  e.Jiabled  the  Committee  to  reach  a 
far  higher  and  more  uniform  standard  of  excellence 
last  summer.  The  twenty-four  years  which  inter¬ 
vened  between  the  two  exhibitions  have  added 
considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  the  men  Avho  made 
niiniatiire  painting  their  special  mdier,  and  we  are 
tlms  enabled  to  attribute  Avorlcs  to  various  artists 
with  far  greater  precision  than  Avas  possible  in  1865. 
Collectors  of  these  precious  relics  of  a  bygone  age 
have  enormously  increased  in  number  of  late  years, 
and  naturally  each  one  is  anxious  to  search  out  for 
himself  items  of  information  relating  to  artists  Avhose 
works  he  may  possess.  But  althoAigh  the  sum  total 
of  the  knoAvledge  thus  gradually  accumulated  Avas 
considerable,  there  Avas  no  one  Avork  exclusively 
deAmted  to  the  treatment  of  the  subject  until  the 
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“  Kistorv  of  Miniatuvo  Art”  first  saw  the  liglit  in 
1887  :  aiiil  if,  in  tho  oour.se  of  these  ])apers,  I  refer 
oecasiouully  to  tint  woi-k,  I  pray  the  reader  to 
ahsolve  me  from  tlie  charge,  of  egotism,  and  to  I'e- 
memhcr  tliat,  whilst  it  is  easy  and  proper  k)  treat 
certain  points  exhaustively  in  a.  large  work,  the 
exigencies  of  a.  magazine  nece,ssita.t(‘  an  amount  of 
compression  which  might  prove  confusing,  were  not 
the  opportunity  given  to  the  reader  of  iindiug  full 
details  elsewhere. 

1  am  ])ainfully  aware  that  ev(m  there,  mauy 
})oiuts  were  left  uii, set¬ 
tled,  and  occasionally 
informat  ii  m  given  wh  ieh 
suljsepiieiit  knowledge 
has  hardly  home  out. 

The  only  excuse  for 
such  im])erfections  is  to 
he  found  in  the  very 
limited  fields  of  enquiry 
open  to  the  searcher, 
es])ecially  as  regards 
the  older  miniatun' 
jtainter.s.  Horace  Wal- 
])ole — in  his  “Anec¬ 
dotes  of  Fainting,” 
founded  on  the  manu¬ 
scripts  of  ( leorge  A"er- 
tue — is  almost  the  only 
author  who  g'i\'es  any 
ih'tails  wha.te\-ei'  of  th(' 
earlier  artists,  and  even 
in  the  case  of  A'ertue 


BIANCA  C  A  PELLA. 


of  its  ])roduction.  This  remark  a.])plies  to  some 
artists  more  than  to  others,  hut  its  special  a])plication 
laid  better  he  reserved  until  each  painter  passes  in 
review  before  us. 

The  fashion  of  ])a.inting  single  portraits  “  in 
little,”  undouhtedly  took  its  origin  in  the  gra.nd  art 
of  the  illumina.tor — an  a.rt  wddch  was  })ractised  by 
all  nations,  both  Eastern  and  AVestei'ii,  from  the 
rubrication  of  ca.]»itals  and  headings,  and  occasionally 
true  miniatures  found  on  the  ])a])yrus  rolls  of  ancient 
Egyjit,  as  far  liack  as  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  down 

to  the  magnificent  mis¬ 
sal  in  the.  Rouen  Li¬ 
brary,  completed  in  the 
year  KiSll  A.D.  Every 
collection  affords  alum- 
dant  evidence,  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  individual 
porti'aits,  amongst  the 
gorgeous  sum  )undings 
of  the  general  illumin¬ 
ated  work.  The  Flemisli 
illuminator,  especially, 
carried  the  drawing  and 
colouring  of  the.  heads 
to  a  degree  ctf  perfec¬ 
tion  which  came  ^'ery 
near  that  attained  l)y 
the  greatest  masters 
who  sulise([uently  prac¬ 
tised  tlie  art  of  minia¬ 
ture.  ]  tainting,  as  the 
term  is  understood  in 


more  model'll  research  {Artht 

has,  in  many  particu¬ 
lars,  largely  modified  flic  facts  wdiicli  he  narrates. 

T  niortunatidy  for  the.  collector,  miniature  ])a.inters 
were  no  wi.ser  tlian  other  artists,  for  coinyta.ratively 
few  signetl  flieir  work.  If  only  there  had  (‘xisted  a, 
great  unwritten  law  from  tlie  commencement  of  the. 
art  of  ])ortraitnre,  that  ea.eh  jtrofessor  should  sign  Iiis 
or  lier  name,  and  tliat  of  the.  sitter,  what  a.  world  of 
surmise,  might  have  lieen  avoided,  and  how  frequently 
we  might  he  spareil  the  mortification  of  learning 
from  the  rnontli  of  an  expert,  that  the  idol  w-e  had 
been  worshijiping — not  only  for  its  interest,  liistoi'ical 
or  .social,  but  also  liecause  the  face,  had  been  limned 
liy  .some  .special  one  of  the  great  masters  of  the  art — 
representi'd  neither  tlie  person  nor  the  artist  of  our 
dream.s.  Due  thing  has  certainly  been  learned  from 
the  late  exhibition,  namely,  that  the  .same  artist’s 
method  varied  con.siderably  at  different  yioints  of  his 
career,  and  con.seipiently,  that  it  is  not  always  safe  to 
decide  from  a  cursory  glance  that  any  given  syiecimeii 
is,  or  is  not,  from  the  hand  to  which  it  is  a.scribed, 
without  taking  into  comsideration  the  proliable  date. 


ruin, own.)  these  later  da.ys. 

Direct  allu.sioii  to 
this  ]ioint.  of  contact  lietweeii  thc.se  two  schools  of 
art  is  difficult  to  olita.in,  but  Ahi.,sa,ri,  in  giving  us 
the  life  of  Diulio  ( ira.\  a,ta.,  commonly  known  as 
(liulio  (dovio,  the  great  Italian  illuminator  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  after  cniimeratiiig  his  [iriuciyial 
wau'ks,  finishes  thus;  “  ( )f  thc.se  1  have  desired  to 
give,  the  world  this  notice,  that  such  as  cauiiot  see 
these,  yu'oductions,  for  they  are  almost  all  iu  the 
hands  of  princes  and  other  great  personages,  may, 
at  least,  know  something  of  them  and  of  him.  I 
.say  ‘  almost  ’  a.ll,  becan.se.  I  know  .some  private  per¬ 
sons  who  have  .several  ca.ses  coutaiuing  lieantifnl 
portraits  by  his  hand,  of  .soveridgns,  of  their  friends, 
or  of  la.dies  whom  they  have  loved.” 

Nothing  is  known  of  any  .such  wairks  by  this 
master  at  the  jire.sent  time,  but  there,  was  one 
.specimen  in  the  late  exhibition — a  portrait  of  Fianca 
(lapella,  the  ill-fated  mistre.ss  and  wife  of  Do.snio  1., 
contrilnited  liy  the  Duke  of  Fortland — wdiich  quite 
evidently  was  the  Avork  of  some  ai'tist  engaged  in 
illuminating.  Every  touch  of  the  drayiery,  the  u.se 
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of  gold  to  heighten  the  effects  of  liigli  lights,  and  tlie 
thin  scheme  of  colour  tliroughout,  are  exactly  the 
points  we  are  accustomed  to  admire  in  the  missal, 
or  hook  of  hours.  When 
tliis  portrait  was  first 
passed  in  review  liy  the 
Committee,  it  was  seen 
tliat  the  face  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  re-touched 
by  a  later  artist,  and 
there  was  even  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  its  admission  on 
that  account ;  but  Mr. 
liichard  Holmes,  the  well- 
known  librarian  at  Wind¬ 
sor,  informed  me  that  the 
portrait  came  to  this 
country  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  that,  as  the 
face  had  suffered  by  ex- 
posiue,  Peter  Oliver  was 
commissioned  to  restore 
it.  Whether  this  story 
be  true  or  not,  we  must 
certainly  admire  the  con¬ 
scientious  way  in  wliich 
the  re-touching  has  been  carried  out,  requiring  the 
eye  of  an  expert  to  detect  any  addition  to  tlie 
original.  There  is  no  reason,  as  far  as  dates  ai'e 
concerned,  why  it  should  not  have  formed  one  of 
tlie  specimens  from  the  brush  of  Giidio  Clovio, 

mentioned  liy 
Vasari. 

As  these 
papers  profess 
to  deal  only 
with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  School  of 
Miniaturists,  it 
is  somewhat 
difficult  to  de¬ 
cide  whetlier 
the  names  of 
several  artists 
who  practised 
in  this  country 
shall  be  alluded 

JANE  SEYMOUR.  tO  01'  llOt.  Foi’ 

(From  the  Miniature  hy  Holbein.)  instance,  the 

very  fii'st  name 

which  occurs  is  that  of  Holbein.  He  was  not  an 
Englishman,  and  yet  he  came  to  this  country  at  the 
age  of  thirty,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  had  not  painted 
miniatures  before  his  ariival.  He  leained  the  art 
here,  and  painted  only  English  cliaracters.  Furtlier 


than  this,  he  was  certainly  the  model  u])on  which 
subsequent  artists  founded  their  style,  and  in 
common  parlance,  is  regarded  by  all  as  the  father  of 

the  English  .school.  I 
have,  therefore,  thought 
it  right  to  include  him  in 
the  list.  A<)'ain,  coming 
to  a  later  date,  we  find 
the  name  of  dean  Petitot, 
the  enameller.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  he  had  painted  any 
enamel  })or traits  before 
he  entered  the  service  of 
Charles  I.,  and  for  the 
best  fifteen  years  of  his 
art-life  he  painted  en¬ 
tirely  in  this  country.  It 
was  the  munificence  of 
the  King  that  enalded 
him  to  bring  this  branch 
of  the  miniatuie  art  to 
the  perfection  he  at¬ 
tained  ;  and  as  no  subse¬ 
quent  enameller,  English 
or  foreign,  has  in  any  way 
improved  upon  his  me¬ 
thods,  1  think  it  is  fair, 
seeing  how  high  a  reputation  has  always  attached 
to  the  Engii.sh  School  of  Miniature  Painting,  that  he 
should  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  that  school.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  two  later  enamellers, 
Boit  and  Zincke.  They  both  learned  the  art  in  this 
country,  and  Zincke,  at  all  events,  passed  his  whole 
subsequent  life  at 
work  here;  surely, 
therefore,  the 
mere  fact  of  their 
ha\’ing  been  born 
on  foreign  soil 
does  not  militate 
against  their 
being  regaided  as 
Englislnnen  for 
art  purposes.  Ber¬ 
nard  Lens,  Jere¬ 
miah  Meyer,  and 
even  the  genial 
creature  of  al¬ 
most  our  own 
time,  Alfred 
Chalon,  must  be 
placed  in  tlie  same  category,  and  I  liave  thought  it 
right  to  include  them  all  in  the  English  .school. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Hans  Holbein 
(1495 — 1543)  has  furnished  us  with  the  earliest 
specimens  of  the  miniature  portrait.  Mr.  AVornum, 


HENRY  BRANDON,  SECOND  DUKE  OB"  SUB’FOLK. 
(From  the  Miniature  hy  Holbein.) 


EDWARD  VI. 

(From  the  Miniature  by  Levina  Tcerlinclc.) 
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in  liis  life  of  t.lio  ai'tist,  expves.sos  soiiii'  (imilit  whotlior 
lie  evei'  drew  in  ininiuture  ;  Iml  Adin  iMii.nder,  wlm 
■jinlili.shed  lii«  life  of  Molliein  in  Anisferdani  in  1004, 
expressly  tells  us  that  “he  worked  eipially  well  in 
oil  and  in  water  colours;  he  painted  also  miniatures 
of  es}iecial  excelleuee,  which  last  art  he  learned  frmn 
one  iMaster  Lucas,  then  in  London,  whom,  however, 
lie  very  soon  far  surpassed.”  It  is  a.  ]iity  that  the 
biographer  did  not  give  us  the  surname  of  this 
[Master  Lucas  who  had  the  honour  of  heiiig  Holhein’s 
master — a.u  honour  ascribed  by  Wal[)ole  to  Lucas 
Coruelisz.  For  reasons,  however,  which  have  been 
given  at  length  elsewhere,  it  seems  probable  that 
Lucas  Iloremhout  or  Horiieholt,  rather  than  Lucas 
( ’ornelii,  was  the  Master  Lucas  alluded  to  by  Van 
Marnier. 

Ilolhein  was  horn  at  Augsburg  ill  14!)5,  and 
died  in  London  of  the,  ])lague  in  lodo,  during  one  of 
tile  many  ejademics  whidi  visited  the  city  during 
Ileiiry  NdlL’s  I'eign.  The  real  date  of  his  death, 
so  long  acce]ited  as  occuriing  in  Idod,  was  finally 
settled  in  the  year  IStll  by  the  iinding  his  will,  liy 
Mr.  A.  W.  Franks,  dated  ( tctoher  7th,  Lid.'!,  with  a 
note  attesting  the  admiiiistralioii  of  his  goods,  dated 
Xovemlier  Ihhli  of  the  same  year.  This  change  of 
dates  is  a,  factor  of  enormous  im]Hirta.uce  when  con¬ 
sidering  I lolhein’s  art-work.  I’ictnresand  miniatures 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  AM.,  and  even  of  Alary, 
were  invariably  ascribed  to  him;  hut  as  we  now 
know  that  Edward  was  hut  six  years  old  when 
Holliein  died,  we  must  turn  elsewhere,  for  the  artists 
who  jiroduced  them.  The  great  (lernian  so  over¬ 
shadowed  his  contemporaries,  that  it  is  scarcely 
wonderful  that  he  shared  the  usual  fate  of  all  great 
artists,  in  being  credited  with  every  liit  of  work 
])roduced  by  anybody  within  the  limits  of  the. 
master’s  art-existence,  and  in  Holhein’s  case  even 
long  after  he  had  ]ia.ssed  away. 

In  the.  Loan  (Collection  at  South  Kensington  in 
LS(j.‘)  were  twenty-three  miniatures  and  drawings 
ascrilied  to  Holbein.  I  have,  elsewhere  critically 
examined  the  ([uestion  of  their  authenticity,  and  the 
matter  does  not  further  interest  us  here.  At  the 
Lurlington  a  considerable  nuniher  were  sent  in 
ascribed  to  him,  hut  after  very  careful  C(.)nsideration 
the  Comnuttee  selected  five,  as  prol)al)ly  representing 
his  undoulMed  work. 

First,  tlie  Henry  l')ran(h)n,  second  l)id<e,  of 
Suffolk,  when  a  child,  the  property  of  the,  (,j)ueeu  ; 
tills  child  was  the  eldest  son  of  tha.t  (.liarles 
Lrandon,  Henry  AMII.’s  schoolfellow  and  fast  friend, 
who  afterwards  married  Henry’s  sistei-.  Alary,  the 
young  and  lieautiful  widow  of  the  decrepit  old 
French  King,  Louis  XIF.  Second,  a  very  line  un¬ 
finished  poi’trait  of  a,  man,  contributed  by  Sir  (Charles 
I  hike.  Thii’d,  Thomas  (Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  lent 


by  (Jeneral  Solhehy.  Fourth,  Thomas  AVriothesly, 
first  Earl  (.)f  Soul hamjiton,  lent  by  Sir  Francis  (Cook. 
Fifth,  Jane  Seymour,  third  wife  of  Henry  AM  I L, 
owned  by  myself,  formerly  in  the  Hale  Collection, 
secured  for  it  at  the.  Strawberry  Hill  sale  in  184:1. 
'riiese  live  may  1)6  considered  as  undoubtedly  Hol- 
heiu’s  work;  l)ut  the  lovely  drawdng  in  silver- 
])oint  of  a  male  head  and  Imst,  tlie  ])roperty  of  Air. 
F.  Locker- LampS(m,  is  not  included,  as  not  Ijeing 
sti'ictly  a  ])oi’trait.  Tlie  same  characteristics  are  ti.) 
lie,  found  in  all  these  specimens — a  clear  and  decided 
tfiuch,  conscientious  finish  of  every  detail,  and  a  I'e- 
marlcahle  portrayal  of  all  those  little  points  which 
go  to  make  uji  that  most  unde.final)le  of  all  qualities, 
charactei'.  Chia.i'oscuro,  or  the  massing  of  light  and 
shade,  was  then  in  its  infancy,  especially  as  a])])lied 
to  portraiture.  Holliein  was  imbued  with  tlie  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Flemish  school,  and  dis})layed  much  of 
tluit  excellence,  we  a.dmire  in  A^an  Eyck,  Ahni  der 
AVeyden,  or  Alemling ;  lait  men  had  to  wait  a  century 
yet  befoi'e  A'andyck,  Kuhens,  and  Iiemhrandt  en¬ 
dowed  tlie  flatness  of  the  earlier  school  with  the 
roundness  and  life-like  aspect  attained  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  liy  the  masterly  use  of  light  and  shade. 

Lefore  commencing  the  list  of  Englishmen  who 
gave  to  our  country  the  pi'oud  jire-emiueuce  in 
nnnial.ure  ])ainting  which  she  reta,iued  for  the  best 
}iart  of  two  centuries,  it  may  he  well  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  many  specimens  known  to  collectors  and 
jiresent  in  considerahle.  numliers  a,t  the  Builington 
Exhibition — excellerd,  jiortraits  of  the  time  of  Edward 
A'H.  and  (^)ueen  Alary,  which  have  been,  and  prohalMy 
will  continue  to  he,  ])iizzles  to  the  critic.  There  are 
ma.uy  portraits  extant  of  Edwai'd  A^L  himself,  all,  of 
course,  formerly  a.ttrif)uted  to  Holliein — two  of  them 
were  at  the  Burlington ;  thei'e,  too,  was  a  lovely 
nnniature,  said  to  he  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  hut  })ro- 
hahly  an  early  likeness  of  Alary  Tudor,  afterwards 
(  ,)ueen  Alary ;  and  many  others.  They  are  all  of 
excellent  workmanshi]),  and  evidently  contem})orary. 
I  have,  dealt  with  this  subject  at  length  in  my  hook; 
suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  some  of  them  probably 
represent  the  work  of  Levina  Teeilinck,  a  daughter 
of  Simon  Benninck  of  Bruges,  himself  a  celebrated 
illundnator.* 

In  1538  she  was  in  Henry’s  service  a,t  a  higher 
salary  than  tlmt  of  Holbein.  She  is  spoken  of  in  high 
terms  both  by  Ahisari  and  Guicciardini.  Air.  J.  G. 
Nichols  gives  many  interesting  details  of  her,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  Tievely;ui  ])a.pers  and  othei’ S(.)urces. 
At  ]nidsummer,  1547,  “  Alaistris  Levyn  Teerling, 
])aintiix,”  was  receiving  (piarterly,  wages  of  £11. 
In  155(i  she  ])resented  to  (,^ueen  Alary,  as  a  New 
ATar’s  gift,  a  small  pictuie  of  the  “Trynitie.”  In 

*  Examples  of  his  work  are  in  the  Manuscript  Department  of 
the  Dritish  Museum. 
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1558  (tlie  first  of  Elizal)eth)  she  presented  “  The 
Qiieen’s  jjieture  finely  painted  on  a  card,”  wliich 
remained  witli  her  Majesty,  under  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Newton ;  and  had  in  return  “  one  casting  bottell 


L.A.DY  JANE  GREY  (SO-CALLED). 

(Artist  Unlctiou'ii.) 

guilt,”  weighing  2|-  ozs.  In  1501,  on  the  like  occa¬ 
sion,  there  was  presented  “  by  Mrs.  Levina  Teerling 
the  Queene’s  personne  and  other  personages,  in  a  box 
finely  painted.”  This  present  was  so  much  esteemed 
by  the  Queen,  that  it  remained  “  with  her  saide 
Majestie ;  ”  that  is,  was  retained  in  her  own  keep¬ 
ing.  The  “  paintrix  ”  received  in  return  “  one  guilt 
salt,  with  a  cover,”  weighing  5^  ozs. 

At  the  South  Kensington  Loan  Exhibition,  in 
1865,  a  miniature  was  exhibited  by  Lord  Spencer, 
No.  950  in  the  catalogue — “Sir  John  Boling  Hatton 
and  his  mother,”  signed  and  dated  in  gold  letters 
“  L.,  1525,”  on  a  bright  green  ground.  Can  this  L 
mean  Levina  ?  It  is  given  in  the  catalogue  to  Lucas 
de  Heere,  but,  unfortunately,  this  artist  was  not 
born  till  nine  years  after  the  miniature  was  painted. 

Another  aspirant  to  this  golden  L  might  have 
been  Lucas  Horn eboldt,  already  mentioned  as  probably 
the  instructor  of  Holbein  in  water-colour  painting. 
He  was  certainly  settled  in  England  in  1529,  and 
perhaps  earlier.  He  was  one  of  a  family  of  minia¬ 
turists  and  illuminators.  His  father,  Gei'aitl,  was  in 
the  King’s  service  at  a  monthly  pay  of  33s.  4d.,  and 
is  said  to  have  died  here  as  Court  Painter  to  Philip 
and  Mary  in  1558.  The  son,  Lucas,  was  also  a  King’s 
servant,  at  a  higher  salary  than  Holbein  ever  had, 
namely  55s.  6d.  per  month.  The  date  of  his  death 
is  certainly  fixed  by  a  curious  entry  in  one  of  the 
household  books  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  paid  his 
salary  in  1544  in  April,  but  in  May  we  are  told 
“Item  for  Lewke  Horneboude,  paynter,  wages  nil 


(|uia  mortuus.”  His  sister  Susannah  is  spoken  f)f  in 
liigh  terms,  as  a  miniaturist,  liy  Guicciardini,  and 
there  is  also  a  very  interesting  passage  about  her  in 
Albert  JJlirer’s  diary,  on  the  occasion  of  his  meeting 
her  father  at  Antwerp  in  1521.  “  Mester  Gerard, 

illuminator,  lias  a  young  daughter,  about  eighteen 
years  f»f  age;  her  name  is  Susanna;  she  laid  made  a 
coloured  drawing  of  our  Sax'iour,  for  wliich  J  gave 
her  a  fiorin.  It  is  wonderful  that  a  female  should 
be  able  to  do  such  a  work.”  She  is  said  to  ha,\'e  died 
at  AVorcester,  as  the  wife  of  an  English  sc-ulptor  of 
the  name  of  Worsley  or  AVhorstley,  in  the  words 
of  an  Italian  writei',  “licca  e  onorata.” 

AVith  regard  to  the.  oil  miniatures  of  the  time, 
there  were  one  or  two  artists  working  hei’e  <pdte 
capable  of  producing  them.  Gwillim  Streetes,  the 
Dutchman,  one  of  Edward’s  Court  ])ainters,  in  point 
of  technique  closely  resembled  Holbein,  and  must 
have  played  a  much  higher  part  amongst  contempo¬ 
rary  painters  than  is  generally  supposed.  Strype 
mentions  portraits  of  Edward  VI.  liy  him,  but  no 
work  is  extant  which  is  absolutely  known  to  be  by 
his  hand.  Between  Streetes  and  Levina  Teerlinck  I 
suspect  a  good  many  Holbeins  may  be  accounted  for, 
both  pictures  and  miniatures,  without  troubling  the 
great  Hans  at  all.  Sir  Antonio  M(  ire  is  known  to  have 
painted  miniatures.  He  was  sent  ornr  to  England 
by  Philip  of  Spain,  to  paint  (jueen  Mary’s  likeness, 
but  this  was  not  in  miniature.  Charles  I.  possessed 
a  portrait  of  Alary  painted  liy  Iiim  on  a  small  round 
plate.  This  is  now  in  the  Buccleuch  collection. 
At  the  Burlington  were  two  portraits  of  Queen 


PRINCESS  ELIZABETH. 

(From  the  Miniature  by  Sir  Antonio  More.) 


Mary,  and  one  of  Elizafieth  when  princess,  by  him, 
the  latter  painted  in  oil  on  slate.  He  was  a  great 
artist,  and  by  the  few’  specimens  of  liis  miniature 
work  knowui  to  us  he  succeeded  as  well  in  that  branch 
as  in  the  larger  portraits. 
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‘‘FATA  ]\rOHGANA.” 

Paixtkd  r.Y  Oeoroe  FiiKDEracK  II'atts,  It. A.  Ivi'ched  ry  James  Doime. 


IX  only  ;i  couple  of  instiuices  liiis  IMr.  (!.  K. 

alts,  the  great  painter  of  portraiture  and 
allegory  in  our  day,  felt  impelled  to  produce  pictures 
which  are  directly  illustrative,  of  the  creations  of 
others.  Xow  and  again  he  has  aceei)ted  a,  nolde 
idea,  and  ajqilied  it  to  ])ietorial  pnr})oses  ;  hut  only 
twice — in  his  “  I’aolo  and  l^'rancesco,”  and  here  in  his 
“  Fata  IMorgana  ” — has  he  sought  to  realise  upon 
canvas  the  fancy  conceived  liy  another’s  lirain. 
AVilli  what  true  ])oetic  and  jiictorial  instinct  he 
has  set  before  us,  iu  the  ]iicture.  which  forms  our 
frontis[)iece,  the  persoidlicatiou  of  Fortune  or  ()])por- 
tuuity  (a  faiiy  subject  of  the  omni])otent  Demogor- 
gon)all  readers  of  Fojardo’s  “  ( drlaiido  Innamorato” 
will  he  quick  to  ajipreciate.  “  (Jpportunity,”  sym¬ 
bolised  liy  the  dainty,  alluring  female  form,  can 
alone  he  captured  by  the  lock  upon  her  foreliead, 
and  to  seize  it  the  wanlor,  typifying  Active  Life, 
pursues  the  gliding,  ha lf-mo( Icing  form  across  rock 
and  stieani,  l)y  hill  and  dale,  thiongh  desert  and 
meadow,  Imrned  by  sun  and  torn  by  hiumlile.  The 
allegory  is  cmnplete  ;  the  I'cali.sation  exapiisite. 

(Jf  this  beautiful  ])icture  there  are  two  versions. 
Loth  were  begun  aliont  the  same  time;  that  is  t(.» 
say  in  1847.  The  lii'st  was  completed  in  1870, 
and  has  lieen  seen  at  the  special  e.xhiliitions  of  Mi'. 
AVatts’s  works  iu  London,  Amculca,  and  Bii'mingham. 
That  before  us,  to  our  mind  the  finer  composition, 
was  only  linished  in  ISSS,  having  remained  in 
fresco-like  state  till  again  taken  in  hand,  and 
when  shown  at  the  ensuing  exhilution  at  the  Xew 
(lallery  it  created  a  furore.  The  llesh-painting  was 


likened  to  Titian’s,  and  was  applauded  as  a  work 
that  had  vastly  improved  with  time — the  excellence 
of  the  ]iainting,  it  was  hinted,  being  l)eyond  anything 
the.  artist  was  now'  ca,pa.hle.  of.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
all  that  was  most  approved  was  of  extinunely  recent 
date,  and  proved  the  unabated  ])OW’er  of  hand  and 
mind,  and  the  fine  sense,  of  colour  of  the  Flnglisli 
master.  The  })icture  is,  indeed,  a  justification  of  Mr. 
Watts’s  method  of  work.  He  never  paints  a  picture 
“  for  exhiltition;  ”  he  designs  it  when  the  fancy  takes 
him,  and  turns  to  it  oidy  wlien  he  feels  dis])0,sed — 
maybe  years  after.  His  eye  is  thus  ahvays  fresh  ;  and 
the  pigments,  frankly  laid  on,  being  hard  and  dry  for 
repainting,  retain  all  their  pTirity  and  transparency. 

This  work,  unquestionably  one  of  the  artist’s 
masterpieces,  hehmgs,  through  his  munificence,  to  the 
Coiporation  (lallery  of  Leice.ster.  Declining  all  oilers 
of  })urchase,  w  hich  few  men  would  have  been  able 
to  refuse,  he  prefei'ind  to  ]_)resent  it  ttj  the  natal 
t(jwn  (.)f  Air.  Cook,  the  “  touiist  agent,”  in  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  services  to  civilisation  he  had 
I'endei'ed.  AIi'.  AVatts  has  been  deeply  impressed 
with  that  gentleman’s  wonderfid  work  of  organisa¬ 
tion  in  Egypt,  and  with  the  fact  tha,t  his  word  and 
infinence  are  accepted  and  recognised  by  the  natives 
almost  before  that  of  the  (iovernment  itself,  while 
his  patriotic  services  in  connection  with  the  recent 
campaigns  in  Egypt,  judged  on  the  spot,  had  aronsed 
the  artist’s  enthusiasm.  Leicester  has  therefore  been 
the  recipient  of  his  patriotic  liberality,  just  as  Lon¬ 
don,  Alanchester,  Xew'  York,  Canada,  America,  and 
Australia  have  been  favoured  before  it. 


“A  DISTINGUISHED  AIEMBER  OF  THE  HUAIANE  SOCIETY.” 

Painted  by  Siu  Edwin  Landseer,  ll.A. 


IX  ISoS,  when  Landseer  w'as  but  thirty-six  years 
of  age,  this  su])erli  picture  was  exhibited  in  the. 
Loyal  Academy.  In  some  respects  it  is  worthy  of 
being  deemed  his  niastei’]:)iece  ;  for  while  it  contains 
none  of  the  failings  of  qualities  of  i)aint  which  dis¬ 
figure  many  of  his  later  works,  it  is  finely  conceived 
and  lailliantly  executed.  Dignified  in  its  truth  to 
nature,  it  is  free  from  the  blemish  of  being  humanised 
and  over-reali.sed.  It  is  entirely  dog-like  in  cbanicter, 
its  nobility  and  .sentiment  notwithstanding. 

This  splrmlid  Xewfoundland  w'as  bred  by  Air. 
ITiilip  Lacon,  and  was  by  him  presented  to  Alr.s. 
Xewman  Smith.  It  was  while  “  I’aul  Pry”  (for  such 


Vv'as  its  name)  was  in  her  po,sses,sion,  and  while  he 
was  engaged  in  carrying  a  Irasket  of  flowers,  that  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  Sir  Edwin.  He  olrtained 
permi.ssion  to  paint  him,  arrd  duly  sent  the  canvas  to 
the  Academy.  Here  it  was  ac(piir‘ed  by  ATr.  Xewrnair 
Smith,  and  was  by  hinr  bequeathed  to  the  natioir 
after  the  death  of  his  wife.  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  this  be(pre.st  the  canvas  pa.sseil  into  the 
Xbitional  Gallery  in  1887,  and  has  since  been  hanging 
upon  its  walks,  numbered  1,22G. 

The  “Distinguishetl  Alemlrer”  has  been  engrnved 
iir  line  by  Thomas  Lairdseer  and  by  C.  G.  Lewis,  and 
has  been  etched  by  F.  P.  Becker. 


{Fi-uin  till’  Pirtiii'f  hi/  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  R.A.  Engraved  by  /'.  Ealidrnmnn.) 
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THE  MODERN  SCHOOLS  OF  PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE, 

AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  “GRANDS  PRIX”  AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 
BELGIAN  PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE. 

By  CLAUDE  PHILLIPS. 


IT  is  a  curious  fact  that  although  Belgium  has 
obtained  in  the  late  competition  a  greater  num- 
her  of  Grands  Prix  than  any  other  nation  except 
Trance  herself — no  less  than  tliree  for  painting  and 
four  for  sculpture — lier  art,  and  especially  her  paint¬ 
ing,  received  from  the  French  critics  a  somewhat 
scant  and  grudging  meed  of  praise.  Although  the 
Flemish  art  of  the  latter  half  of  this  century  is  in 
tlie  main — like  all  other  European  schools  save  our 
own,  and  the  eai’lier  German  and  northern  schools  of 
the  century,  before  the  invasion  of  French  naturalism 
— an  offshoot  of  tliat  of  France,  its  own  noble  artistic 
traditions  have  always  preserved  for  it,  even  when  it 
sought  to  follow  in  tlie  wake  of  modern  development, 
a  certain  distinctive  character.  And  this  element  of 
unlike  in  like  it  is,  perhaps,  which  may  have  in¬ 
spired  a  certain  unconscious  repugnance  for  the  sister 
school  of  Flanders  in  quarters  where  one  would 
have  least  expected  to  find  it.  Certain  it  is  that  a 
franker  and  more  genuine  sympathy  is  accorded  in 
France  at  the  present  moment  to  the  Dutch  and 
Scandinavian  schools  in  all  their  branches,  and  even 
to  the  latest  and  most  naturalistic  manifestations  of  the 
German  painters,  than  to  the  more  sober  and  steady, 
the  heavier,  if  in  their  way  not  less  remarkable,  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  Belgian  division  of  the  Low  Countries. 
Of  the  artists  who  in  this  section  were  shining  lights 
at  the  Exhibition  of  1878,  some — like  the  dainty 
genre  painter  F.  Willems,  the  animal  painter  J. 
Stevens,  and  the  very  individual  landscape  painter 
De  Brakelaer — have  gone  over  to  the  majority,  while 
other  stars  have  naturally  arisen  in  the  interval. 

M.  Emile  Wauters  is  almost  alone  among  the 
artists  who,  obtaining  the  supreme  distinction  of 
the  Medaille  d'Honneur  in  1878,  carried  off  the 
same  prize,  though  under  the  designation  of  Grand 
Prix,  in  1889 ;  the  only  other  instances  being  the 
Hungarian  painter  M.  Munkacsy  and  the  French 
sculptor  M.  Mereie.  M.  Wauters  is  still — take  him 
all  in  all — supreme  among  Belgian  artists,  in  virtue 
of  the  breadth,  solidity,  and  variety  of  liis  style, 
and  of  the  peculiar  authority,  quite  distinct  from 
bravura,  with  which  he  paints ;  even  though  it 
might  be  possible  to  name  artists  among  his  com¬ 
patriots  of  a  more  fascinating,  artistic  personality, 
and  more  saturated  with  that  moderniU  of  aspect 
and  sentiment  which  so  much  excites  the  sympathy 


of  the  present  generation,  whose  child  it  is.  A 
glance,  however,  at  the  catalogue  of  tlie  Universal 
Exhibition  of  1878  shows  that  M.  Wauters’  art  has 
taken  a  different  direction  since  tlien.  His  successes 
on  tliat  occasion  were  the  well-known  “  Folie  de 
Hugues  van  der  Goes  ”  and  the  “  Marie  de  Bourgogne 
implorant  des  Echevins  de  Gaud  la  grace  de  ses 
Conseillers ;  ”  whereas  at  the  more  recent  display 
he  was  mainly  distinguished  liy  a  noble  series  of 
portraits,  and  by  Egyptian  and  North  African 
scenes,  in  which  he  has  of  late  evinced  a  special 
interest.  Among  the  portraits  the  most  important, 
by  reason  of  its  size  and  brilliancy  of  execution, 
was  that  of  Madame  Somzee,  a  lady  attired  in  a 
dress  of  pale,  warm,  blue  satin,  and  shown  standing 
in  an  easy  attitude  in  a  sumptuously  yet  soberly 
decorated  room,  in  which  costly  furniture,  musical  in¬ 
struments,  and  Eastern  carpets  and  hangings  are 
ananged  with  cunning  carelessness  so  as  not  to  over¬ 
power  or  unduly  to  dominate  the  central  figure.  In 
this  work,  as  in  the  “Portrait  de  M.  Cosme  Somzee  ” — 
a  l)oy  clad  in  Idue  velvet  and  mounted  on  a  pony 
which  stands  motionless  in  the  foreground  of  a  sandy 
sea-beach — the  emulation  of  the  brilliant  and  only 
seemingly  careless  touch  of  Frans  Hals  is  clearly 
though  discreetly  made  manifest.  Tlie  latter  large 
canvas,  which  has  already  been  seen  at  the  Salon  and 
elsewhere,  is,  however,  defective  in  its  insufficient 
suggestion  of  the  effect  of  atmospliere  under  outdoor 
conditions  on  the  human  face  and  form.  A  splendid 
specimen  of  manly  vigour  and  energetic,  unaffected 
characterisation,  not  enhanced,  however,  by  any 
special  charm  of  tone  or  colour,  is  the  “  Portrait  de 
feu  le  Lieutenant-Genffial  Baron  Goffinet  ”  (see  p.  17), 
by  the  side  of  which  it  would  be  just,  but  it  is  feared 
not  very  interesting,  to  enumerate  most  of  the  por¬ 
traits  which  appeared  in  Paris.  It  is  not  very  easy  to 
make  clear  in  what  the  style  of  the  Belgian  master  as 
a  portrait-painter  differs  from  that  of  no  less  eminent 
Frenchmen,  such  as,  for  instance,  M.  Elie  Delaunay  or 
the  late  Bastien-Lepage,  on  the  one  hand,  or  from  that 
of  the  chief  of  the  Munich  school,  Herr  Lenbach,  on 
the  other.  M.  Wauters,  as  it  would  appear,  without 
exactly  neglecting  the  intellectual  side  of  a  person¬ 
ality,  prefers  to  take  it  as  a  whole — happily  and 
decisively  presenting  the  aspect  of  it  which  is  shown 
to  the  world,  and  attaching  equal  importance  to  its 
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])liysic'al  and  mental  Ldemeiits.  lleiT  la'nFacli’s  gveat 
aim  is  to  repvoduee  a  commaiidiiig  individuality  in 
a  moiiu'iit  of  intellectual  etlei'vesei'nee  and  with  as 
mueli  I'eminisceiiee  of  the  portraiture  of  the  old 
masters  as  may  he;  while  to  ])eneti'a.te  into  the 
deei)est  a.nd  must  hidden  recesses  (.)t'  human  naturt', 
and  lay  hare  without  exaggeration  what  tlie  casual 
ohserver  does  not  decipher  tor  Inmselt,  istlie  triumph 
ot  the  distinguished  Frendi  artists  to  w  hom  retei’encc 
has  just  been  made.  i\l.  Wauters’  view  ot  t  he  East,  as 
evideiiceil  in  “  he  Oaiir*  an  pont  de  Kasr-el-Xil  ”  and 
“  Le  i*oid  de  lioulac([,”  is,  ]io  doulit,  a  ti'iug  thougli 
it  is  a  decidedly  pcosaie  and  frn'r  a  fern'  one.  lie 
discri'ctly  reproduces  the  hu.sy  kaleidoscojiic  scenes 
ot  the  ( )rieidal  city  under  a.  \-illed  Imt  vihrading 
atmosphere,  through  wlddi  the  rays  ot  the  sun 
piei’ce,  striking  with  mitigated  s])lendour  tlie  white 
turlians  and  lunldings,  the  lirilliant  garments  and 
draperies,  the  market-produce  ot  the  sti'eet  vendors. 
( )n  the  wliole,  this  mode  ot  lighting  ])i'oduce.s  a 
sonawvhat  speckled  illect,  and  is  decidedly  mono¬ 
tonous.  nea.rer  ajyroacli  to  the  imaginative 

([Uality  is  shown  in  the  sober  hut  admirable  “  Eecheur 
Marocain,”  :i  pimdant  to  a.  similar  study  ^vhidi  has 
aiipiaired  al.  our  Royal  Academy. 

I'here  is  no  disguising  the  taut  that  the  Alfred 
Steveiis  ot  to-day  has  lost  some  of  tlie  exipdsite 
sulitlety  of  colour  a.ud  haiidliiig  whidi  iiairked  his 
work  in  earlim'  times,  wdien  in  default  of  a  dee})  or 
wide  signiticance  ot  motive,  his  earnestness  and 
artistic  intuition  were  displayed  in  his  seardi  al'ter 
new  and  harmonious  eoiuhinatious  of  colour,  and 
in  his  licauties  of  hakinced  tone  and  delicate  tmidi. 
hong  hetore  dapa.nese  art  liecame  a  too  universal 
fashion,  1\I.  Stevens  had  extracted  and  made  use  of 
much  ot  its  lietter  part,  as  had,  towards  the  same 
period,  hut  iiioiu  avowedly  and  in  entirely  diirerent 
fashion,  IMr.  Adiistler.  The  Stevens  of  to-day  has 
not  lost  all  the  old  magic,  or  the  old  tii({ua.ncv,  luit  he 
seek's  too  much  to  soar  into  regions  in  ^\hi(ll  he  is 
not  at  home,  wdnle  his  handling  has  lost  something  of 
its  old  firmness  and  ])recision,  and  strangely  emuigli 
in  his  sea  and  coast  jiieces  he  has  in  a  marked  degree 
fallen  under  the  inHuence  of  a  younger  artist,  the 
Fd'enehman  lAl.  1  )uez.  In  both  the  [U'eceding  ITii- 
versal  Exhibitions — those  ot  18G7  and  lcS7<S — IM. 
Stevens  had  carried  olf  lirst-class  medals,  hut  it  is 
only  now,  in  the  kite  maturity  of  his  talent,  that  he 
achieved  the  last  and  highest  distinction  of  the 
(.Iriiiitl  J’j'i.r.  In  one  semse,  no  doubt,  it  is  an  ad¬ 
vance  to  ]ia.ss  from  tlie  elaborate  ch'i/Kiifca  of  the 
painter’s  earlier  time,  having  about  them  a  flavour 
rather  of  the  halt  than  the  w  hole  world,  and  presented 
to  us  enshi'iued  in  pertume-kideu  boudoirs  furidshed 
forth  with  a  hewilderiug  ])rotusiou  ot  heterogeneous 
splendours — to  the  delineation  of  heroines  like  the 


“  I’edora,”  the  “  i\ladeleine,”  and  tlie  “  laidy  j\Iac- 
heth.”  Yet  it  must  he  owmed  that  these  hitter  show 
a  teehlcuess  of  coiicejition,  a.nd  altogether  a  want  of 
authority  in  the  modidling  of  the  human  ligure  on  a 
large  scale,  sudi  as  make  one  long  tor  a  return  to 
those  lower  regions — it  they  are,  indeed,  lower — in 
winch  the  artist  shines  as  a.  real  master.  It  would 
lie  tedious  now  that  the  galleries  of  the  exhiliition 
are  a.  thing  of  the  ])a.st,  to  dwell  in  deta.il  on  the 
sex’euteeu  canvases  of  various  sizes  coiitriliuted  liy 
IM.  8ti‘vens  to  the  Relgiau  section.  Resides  those 
alrea.dy  mentioned,  and  one  or  two  jjortraits,  the 
following  wei'e  among  the  best:  —  “  Une  Adsite,” 
sliowing  two  vioi/ildivcs  of  the  wdl-rememheiXMl  type 
in  a.  salon  which  actually  glows  with  tempei'ed  yet 
s})lendid  harmoines  of  yellow',  dull  gold,  helioti’ope, 
and  rich  dark  puryde,  kept  in  balance  by  some  more 
sober  hues;  the  execution  of  this,  with  its  cuuuingly 
devised  combinations  ot  rare  tiid.s,  being  almost  uj)  to 
the  high-w-ater  mark  of  the  y)aiute.r’s  art.  Alore  ambi¬ 
tious  still,  hut  something  less  masteily  in  realisation, 
is  the  larger  “  Un  Salon  ” — too  spotty  and  fidgety  in 
execution,  hut  astonishing  in  its  repi'eseutation  of 
large  ndrrors,  reHecting  in  all  directions  the  myriad 
frivolous  Splendour'S  ot  the  modei'ir  drawiug-r'(.)oni. 
The  sea-])iece,  “1  levant  la,  riier  oi'ageuse  ”  has  a 
coppei'y  sunset  sky  of  threatening  and  almost  tragic 
grandeur — mai'red,  howe^'er,  by  the  trivial  female 
figure  irr  fashioriahle  sirmmer  garments  which,  occu- 
yiyirrg  one  corTrer  of  the  foregmiurd,  strikes  a  note 
(prite  out  of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the.  picture. 

in  distirigirishirrg  above  his  comyreer's  the  able 
laudscayre  yrainter',  Af.  Eranz  Courtens,  who,  if  not  irr 
his  own  laud  uukriowur  hr  fame,  had  not,  at  any  rate 
iir  Er'ance  uy)  to  the  yrresent,  achieved  any  otiicial 
distirretion,  tire  jury  may  have  a.i'ted  uyrorr  the 
same  ytrirrciyde  wlridr  guided  them  in  accor-ding  a 
(frioul  to  their  owrr  Alsatiarr  AT 

danrille  Rer-nier-.  Roth  have  produced  hr'oadly  yet 
elaborately  wrought  cairvases  of  cousider'a.hle  size 
and  y)reterrsions,  givirrg  evideirce  of  a  close  study  of 
the  scerres  r'eyrr'eserrted,  and  of  a  suhstarrtial  if  not 
y)henomerral  skill,  hut  at  the  same  time  revealing  a 
thoroughly  y)rosaic  c.orrcey)tion  ot  Xatirre,  and  a  want  of 
synryra.thy  with  her  uror'e  yrathetic  and  less  obvious 
aspects.  Str'ange  that  France  should  so  yrersistently 
cr'own  the.  living  yrairrter'S  of  solid  unirrsyrir'ing  prose, 
a.t  the  ver'y  time  when  she  jrrstly  enr-ols  among  the 
divirrities  of  art  her  yrairrter-yroets  ot  the  hist  genera¬ 
tion,  her  Corots,  AJillets,  Tr'oyons,  and  Jules  ltu])r'es. 
Al.  Clrirrtens  has  a  free  and  hi'oad  bi'ush,  much  local 
truth,  if  rrot  nruch  charm  or  br'illia.ncy  of  colour,  and 
yrerfect  siucer'ity,  if  a  certairr  heaviness,  in  the  re- 
yn-eseirtatiorr  of  the  rrot  always  iusy)ir'ing  subjects 
which  he  selects;  hut  it  is  irr  (rther  respects  rrot 
easy  to  chai'acterise  his  ai't,  or  to  rrndeilirre  its 
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distinctix'c  qualities.  Tiie  large 
“  Rarque  a  Monies  ”  has  luiich  de¬ 
cision,  with  good  atmos})hei'ic  effects, 
inaiTcd  hy  a  lieavy  distance;  hut  it 
is  painted  witho;it  emotion  and  leaves 
ns  therefore  unmoved ;  a  Jacol)  Maris 
or  even  a  Mesdag  would  have  pene¬ 
trated  deeper  helow  the  mere  sur¬ 
face  of  the  sultject.  An  exceptionally 
beautiful  motive,  for  this  painter,  is 
the  “  Pluie  d’Or  ” — a  great  avenue 
of  overhanging  trees  with  foliage  still 
tlnck,  thougli  its  hues  are  the  yellow 
gold  of  a  propitious  Noveml>er,  and  a 
carpet  of  the  same  sad  briglitness 
already  covers  the  ground.  The 
drawing  is  here  masterly,  tlie  hand¬ 
ling  good,  though  too  ]minty  to  ]»e 
altogether  first-rate ;  l.»ut  for  all  tint, 
the  suggestive  liea.uty  wliich  inlier- 
ently  belongs  to  such  a^  scene,  and, 
indeed,  here  lies  very  iiear  the  sur¬ 
face,  seems  somehow  to  liave  dropped 
out  of  the  picture.  Pathos  of  a 
kind  has  been  avowedly  aimed  at, 
Imt  not  absolutely  attained  in  tlie 
“Ex  A^oto” — showing  a  large  wooden 
crucifix  set  up  in  the  foreground  of 
an  uninviting  landscape,  sparsely 
covered  with  trees  of  monotonous 
growth  ;  while  tlie  painter’s  every¬ 
day  sincerity  appears  well  adapted 
to  express  the  “  Eetour  de  I’Ottice” 
— a  return  of  country-folic  from  mass 
• — wliich  is  fresh  and  liracing  in 
general  tone,  fine  in  its  linear  and 
aeiial  perspective,  and  energetic  in 
the  sobriety  of  its  execution. 

Belgian  sculpture,  like  Belgian 
painting,  is  necessarily  to  a  certain 
extent  dominated  by  the  example  of 
the  great  school  of  her  immediate 
neighbours ;  Init  that  this  is  by  no 
means  exclusively,  or  in  ovei'power- 
ing  measure,  the  case  was  shown  by 
the  distinctiveness  of  the  important 
show  made  by  the  Belgian  sculptors 
at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  side  liy  side 
with  their  French  brethren. 

Of  the  four  artists  honoured  with 
Grands  Prix — a  number,  liy  the  way, 
not  reached  in  the  case  of  any  othei' 
country,  save,  of  course,  France  itself 
— M.  Paul  de  A^igne  is  the  most 
French  in  style  and  feeling,  and  he 
is  also  the  only  one  of  the  quartet 
675 
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who  has  pvovinusly  olitaiiicd  liiyh  lioiioiirs  in  Fiaiicn, 
where  at  the  last  rniversal  Exhihition  he  carried  oh' 
a  tirst-elass  medal.  He  may  titly  he  ela.ssed  among 
tlie  gronp  of  high-trained,  Idghly  aeeom])li.shed  artists, 
lacking  only  that  crowning  (piality  of  initiative  and 
distinctivene.ss  wddcli  it  lias  been  sought  to  define  in 
treating  of  French  sculpture.  The  great  Itronzc^ 
group  of  “  Ih'iedel  and  De  Coidnc,”  alth(.)ugh  it  is 
worked  out  with  much  thoroughne.ss  and  executivt' 
skill — as  was  furtlier  .shown  hy  the  studies  for  tlu' 
two  h(‘ads  ,sc]iarat(dy  e.\ldl)it(‘(l — rc'prescid-s  thcsi* 
media‘\’al  Flemish  hci'oes  in  a  fashion  at  once  common¬ 
place  and  melodramatic  to  a  marked  degree.  ( )n 
the  other  hand,  the  colo.ssal  decorative'  gimip  “  LhVrt 
lhh’om]iense,’’  the  lironze  original  of  vhii'h  adorns  thi' 
facade  of  the  New  I’alais  dcs  1 ’.caux-Ai'ts  at  Itrusscls, 
is  a  fine  examjilc  of  wliat  consunnimte  sldll  can  aci'i  an- 
plish  without  genius.  (See'  p.  L'O.)  ..V  beautiful  nude 

youth,  personifying  the  (teinus  of  Art,  towers  erect, 
while  two  feiiiah' tigures,  typifying  iScauty  and  Fame, 
receive  the  crown  of  lain  cl  and  proclaim  the  triumpli 
abroad.  From  the  pe.iint  of  \'iew  of  tlie  Inglier  archi¬ 
tectural  decoration,  the  work  is  eid.irely  ap}>ro]iriate 
and  harmonious,  and  it  weadd  jterliaps  he  captious  to 
hold  indi.spensable  in  a  group  of  this  class  the  pro¬ 
founder  significance  which  is  the  one  (piality  absent. 

i\I.  Fierre-Charles  Ahinderstappeii  is  an  artist  of 
not  (piite  the  .same  class,  seeing  that  his  work  sliows, 
side  by  .side  with  Fi'ench,  certain  otlier  influences. 
It  is  evident  from  his  two  nude  ligures  of  xa.mng 
lithe  athletes,  “  L’Homme  a  I'Epee”  and  “Dario” — 
lioth  on  just  too  small  a  scale  to  he  altogether  im- 
pre.ssive — that  he  has  sought  to  apjiroacli  antiipie 
art  witliout  doing  so  as  a  C('>pyist ;  acipiiring  thus 
umhmhted  (pialities  of  style,  thongli  witlmut  tlie 
deep-.seated  vitality  which  is  an  essential  (piality  of 
tine  (dreek  .sculpture.  In  anotln'r  manner  is  the 
tine  group  of  “St.  Michael  tramjding  on  Satan,” 
destined  for  tlie  decoration  of  a  main  corridor  in 
the  IhAtel  de  Ville  at  Ilrassels,  and  I'eprodiiced  on 
the  o])posite  page.  The  militant  archangel  appears 
in  conqdete  armour  of  llenaissance  rather  than 
Classic  type,  trampling  on  a  muscular,  wilthing 
demon  of  strangely  human  and  piteous  aspect ;  extra¬ 
ordinary  .skill  being  .shown  in  arranging  the  not  very 
manageahle  elements  of  the  group,  so  as  to  secure 
a  wdiole  of  high  decorative  value.  Here  again  deep 
.significance  is  lacking;  but  it  may  well  be  argued 
that  under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  to  he  made 
the  primary  consideration.  It  may  be  taken  tliat  i\f. 
Vanderstappen  has,  in  tlie  style  of  tins  work,  intended 
a  distinct  and  perceptilde  reference  to  the  Flemish 
style  of  the  late  lienaissance,  the  chief  e,x])onents  of 
which  were,  such  artists  as  jVdrian  de  Ab'ies  and  tlie 
painter-scul])tor  Pieter  de  AVitte,  better  known  as 
Pietro  Candido. 


In  Al.  duliaan  Dillens  it  is,  we  may  a.ssmne,  le.ss 
th('  supreme  artist,  that  he  is  not,  than  the  inno¬ 
vator  striving  to  introduce  'nuKhrnit^  into  .sculpture, 
that  he  is,  whom  the.  judges,  or  rather  the.  jury, 
have,  recompen.sed  liy  conferring  on  him  the  highest 
honour  at  their  command.  (Jne  of  his  main  con¬ 
tributions  is  a  large  and  curiously  rather  than  hapiiily 
composed  group  in  plaster,  “  La  Justice  inspiree  par 
le  Droit  et  la  (’h'mence,”  in  which  the  .seated  figure 
of  Justice  is  rt'pi’esented,  not  as  a  female,  tigui'e,  hut  as 
an  aged  judge  weighing  arguments  in  t  he  balance,  the 
usual  ible  of  Justice  bi'ing  here,  fullilled  liy  the,  iigure 
called  “  Le  Droit.”  d’he  artist’s  most  characteristic 
production  is  ])erha]i.s  the  large  lunette,  executed 
for  the  hos])ital  and  orjJianage  called,  ])re.sumalily 
after  its  founders,  “  Les  Trois  Alice.s.”  d'his  boldly 
r(‘]iresents  without.  ])ara])hra,se  or  symbolism  the  edu¬ 
cation  and  adoption  of  orphans  hy  these  .same  Trois 
Aliei'.s — elderly  ])atrones.ses  clothed  in  sinqditied 
modern  garb — before  whom  the  children,  wearins 
also  the  everyday  garments  of  to-day,  are  lieing 
brought.  There  is  originality  in  this  endeavour  to 
do  for  the  far  le.ss  tractable  art  of  scul})ture,  what 
has  been  done  for  painting — that  is,  to  .select  its 
snliject  and  its  tyjies  from  the  actual  life  of  our  time. 
Put  it  would  be  g(-aug  lieyond  tlie  maiL  to  assert 
that  the  ditticulties  of  treating  in  .sculptural  yet 
faithful  fashion  the  humanity  of  to-day  and  the 
garmeid.s  with  which  it  is  covered  liave  been  C(jm- 
}iletely  surmonnted  ;  these  being  here  enhanced  1  ly  the 
difticult  form  of  the  lunette  within  which  the  figures 
are  ueces.sarily  compressed.  This  peculiar  problem 
was  once  much  better  .solved  by  the,  kxi  little,  known 
(lerman  sculjitor  Ilildehrandt,  who,  working  peace¬ 
fully  in  his  Florentine  studio,  takes  little,  jiains  to 
advertise  his  existence  to  the  outer  world.  He 
re])resented  his  wife  and  children,  within  a  Della- 
Pohliia-like  lunette  of  terra-cotta,  in  their  garments 
as  they  live,  and  with  portrait-like  effect,  yet  with  a 
treatment  essentially  large,  and  .sculptural. 

The  last  of  the  Pelgian  sculptoi's  with  whom  I 
liave  to  deal,  AI.  Constantin  Aleunier,  of  Louvain,  is 
in  some  I'cspects  the  most  inteiesting  of  the  grou]i. 
His  art,  which  was  exhiliited  in  two  examples  only  at 
the  exhiliition,  is,  as  it  were,  the  outcome  of  the 
generali.sed  and  pnrihed  naturalism  of  Jean-Fraimois 
Alillet,  ex])re.s.sing  itself,  however,  not  in  .similar 
pastoral  motives,  hut  in  suljects  generated  by  .sym- 
])atliy  with  the,  for  lal)(.)ur  contained  in  the 

woiks  of  Emile  Zola,  and  esjiecially  in  the  terrible 
“  Cerminal.”  The  “  Puddleur,”  a  bronze  figure  of  a 
Iialf-nalced  puddler  taking  re,]io.se  after  violent  laliour, 
is  admirably  .sculptural,  and  very  pathetic  in  its  indi¬ 
cation  of  mute  rebellion  against  toil,  notwithstanding 
tlie  modern  aspect  of  .such  few  clothes  as  are,  intro¬ 
duced — the  oveibangiiig  hat,  the  nether  gaiments. 


ST.  MICHAEL  TRAMPLING  ON  SATAN. 

{From  the  Bronze  hy  Pierre  C.  Vander.tappen.  Cast  by  H.  Luppens,  of  Brussels.) 
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tlie  coarse  shoes ;  over-generalisation  (if  form  and  cast.  ddio  e.xecntion  is  here  nndnly  sketchy, 
ohliteration  of  detail  being,  if  anything,  the  fanlt  in  perhaps  for  the.  reason  jnst  given,  lait  it  is  anain 


TKK  l!E\VA):i>  OF  AU’l'. 
{i’nnn  (lie  (h-aup  bji  Paul  tie  Vi'juc.) 


the  execution.  Tn  the  same  vein  is  lli(‘  tragic  large  and  .scnljitnral  in  style;  while  the  conception 

■'Orison  (firc-dani])) :  Femme  rctroinant  son  Ids  of  a  snhject  which  might  well  have  Iieen  deemed 

jiarmi  Ics  morts,”  which  was  nnfort.nnately  repre-  totally  nnsnited  foi'  legitimate  ti'eatment  in  scnlp- 

sented  at  the  Champ  de  iNIars  only  by  a  defective  tnre,  lacks  neither  pathos  nor  dignity. 


STUDIES  OP  KITTENS  AT  REST. 
(By  Mine.  Ilenriettc  Roiincr.) 


A  GREAT  PAINTER  OF  CATS. 

By  M.  li.  SPIELMANN. 


“'j/'IVFJVT  les  chats!”  wrote  Mine,  de  rusline  in 
one  of  her  deliolitful  letters  to  Bnffon,  wlierein, 
with  no  little  scorn,  slie  stigmatises  the  dog  as  a  mere 
“  fidelity  machine.”  “  (,'ivilisation  lias  not  yet  become 
a  second  nature  for  them.  They  are  more  primitive 
than  the  dog,  and  more  graceful ;  more  independent, 
freer,  and  more  natural.  'Wlien  liy  chance  they  love 
their  tyrant,  man,  it  is  not  as  a  degraded  slave,  like 
■  your  craven  dogs,  which  lick  the  hand  that  smites 
them  for  the  reason  that  they  have  not  the  spirit  to 
he  inconstant!  In  cats  attachment  is  the  icsult 
of  selection,  hut  in  dogs  of  stupidity.  Your  canine 
idiots  are  the  product  of  society,  and  are.  appreciated 
liy  man  just  as  double  flowers,  which  are  the  result  of 
cultivation,  are  ap})reciate.d — liecause  they  are  to  a 
certain  extent  his  own  work.  I  fear  my  sentiments 
may  annoy  you  ;  if  they  do,  hate  me,  fait  tell  me  so 
often.” 

None,  1  take  it,  but  a  Freiichwonian  of  originality 


and  esprit,  of  the  temper  and  hlire  of  IMme.  de  SA’igne, 
would  venture  to  give  frank  utterance  to  such  senti¬ 
ments  as  these.  To  love  a  cat,  it  has  been  truly  said, 
one  must  be  in  complete  harmony  with  its  nature  and 
in  a  manner  jia.rtake  of  it;  and  to  admire  it  just  for 
its  lack  of  affection  is  assuredly  a  }»alpable,  a  most 
palpable,  confession.  Tlie  Portuguese  luax*.  a  saying  : 
Baoi  ami(ju  es  cl  <jato,  shiu  quc  'rascuha.  (“The  cat  is 
certainly  friendly,  but  it  scratches”);  and  it  may,  T 
think,  be  taken  that  the  fair  writer  was  more  com¬ 
pletely  in  sym])athy  with  the  animal  of  her  predilec¬ 
tion  than  she  herself  suspected.  In  the  face  of  this 
eighteentli-century  instance,  are  we  not  reniinded  that 
in  his  “  Satire  on  'Women  ” — the  earliest  satire  extant, 
by  the  way — Simonides  set  it  down  that  froward 
women  were  made  from  cats,  just  as  the  most 
virtuous  and  the  best  were  developed  from  bees  ?  To 
most  people  the  cat  has  recommended,  if  not  exactly 
endeared,  herself  by  the  implacable  guerilla  ^varfare 
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.slie — why  always  “.she”? — pro.seeiites  ayaiiist  the 
eiamiaiu  or  gavdeii  I'Oileiit  ;  tliat  is  laT  elaiui  iipiai 
the  siittVage.s  of  soeiety.  Ihit  to  eoiisiiU'i'  1k‘1'  iroiii 
the  artistic  point  of  view,  and  to  he  content  to  see 
in  her  not  only  a  sitter  of  certain  possihilitii's,  hnt 
the  reilcction  of  iniich  that  is  most  delightfnl  and 


MilE.  ITENmETTIi;  ItONNEE. 
i Eii'irai'cil  hi/  Jfiiuianl.) 

most  adnni’ahlc  in  nature,  re(iuirc.s  a,  tcni])cramcnt  of 
a  rai’e  kind,  and  makes  an  enormous  demand  ujx.ai 
the  ;esthetie  gifts  of  tlie  painter. 

Truth  to  tell,  there,  are  few  things  aiiinaite  or  in¬ 
animate  so  diffienlt  to  ])aint  in  the  wliole  mnge  of 
ai't  as  a  eat  or  a  kitten  :  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.  The  ](roverliial  ehanadeon  is  more  sta.l)le  in 
point  of  colour  tliau  the,  eat  in  respect  t(.)  its  contour, 
its  expre.ssion,  and  its  markings,  wldcli  A’ary  with 
every  movement,  witli  every  thougiit,  of  the  liekle- 
minded  Ijeast.  But  as  it  is  the  worst  of  models  foi'  the 


(■asv-going  artist,  so  is  it  the  most  fascinating:  the 
one,  ])rolialily,  that  has  defied  more  deft  and  famous 
])eneils  than  all  tlie  other  domestic  fauna  of  Kuro})e  })ut 
together.  To  the  hoi'se,  the  cow,  the  stag,  the  sheep), 
the  ilog,  eminent  artists  have  devoted  their  adtention 
and  their  talents  times  out  of  number  ;  l)ut  how  many 

have  ventured  on  Sh.y- 
lock’s  “  harmle.ss,  neees- 
.sary  cat,”  a.nd  succeeded 
in  p)ortraying  her  form 
and  feature  true  in  life 
and  .spii  it  ?  l\Ime.  llo.sa 
Boidieur  .shrinks  from 
the  contest.  Nay,  she 
has  })aintcd  the  face  of 
man  oftener  than  the 
cat’s,  a.s  you  may  count 
on  the  fingers  of  your 
one  hand ;  while  the 
})rineipal  animal-p)ainters 
(.)f  all  times  have  elected 
to  aroid  a  ])aiticular 
liraneh  of  art  which 
exacts  .such  exceptional 
keenne.ss  and  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  ol)servation,  such 
swiftne.ss  iind  decision  of 
touch,  and  sueli  an  in- 
exhaustil)le  stocT  of  p)a- 
tienee.  From  the  days 
of  Xicias,  who  wa.s  the 
lirst  to  ])aint  a.  dog,  tliree 
centuries  and  more  l)efore 
tlie  Christian  era,  down 
to  tho.se  of  l\Ir.  Briton 
lliviere,  it  has  ever  l)een 
the  same.  Troy  on  and 
Mr.  reter  (Irafiam,  Her¬ 
ring  and  l\Ime.  liosa  Bon- 
lieur,  (Jeoige  iMoiland 
and  l\r.  Van  Marke, 
James  Mhird  and  iMr. 
Sidney  Coo])er,  Kyt, 
Snyder.s,  Totter,  mastei's 
ancient  and  modern — all 
wlio  come  up])ermo.st  to  the  mind — have  almost 
without  exee])tion  ke})t  to  their  cattle  and  pigs,  their 
liorse.s,  l)oars,  dog,s,  and  slice]).  Breughel  and  Teniers, 
it  is  true,  ])iunted  their  hunous  grote.s(]ue  “Cat 
Concerts,”  the  former  more  successfully  than  the 
latter;  ))ut  neither  very  lia])])ily  from  the  p^oint  of 
view  of  either  accuracy  of  form  or  in.sight  into 
chiiriicter — n;iy,  tliey  are  not  to  lie  com])ared  witli 
the  admirable  ])rint  of  the  ill-fated  Cornelius  Visscher. 
Liind.seer  is  ])erhiip)S  the  only  English  animal-painter 
of  eminence  who  has  not  left  Crimalkin  severely 
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alone,  but  the  couple  of  cat-pictures 
he  painted — “  T!ie  Cat  DistuiFed,” 
in  1819,  and  “The  Cat’s  Paw,”  in 
1824 — were  not  satisfactory  in  his 
eyes,  so  tliat  he  henceforward 
escliewed  all  dealings  with  tlie 
Beloved  of  Pasht.  This  is  indeed 
the  more  extraordinary  when  we 
reflect  that  she  has  been  held 
sacred  in  the  eyes  of  many  people, 
and  has  always  occupied  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  honouraltle  trust  and  ad¬ 
mitted  importance  on  the  hearth 
of  civilised  man. 

It  may  he  that  tlie  .supersti¬ 
tions  that  liave  ever  dogged  the 
unfortunate  tril)e  of  the  cat,  and 
made  of  her  for  centuries  a  per¬ 
sistently  persecuted  beast,  tended 
to  decrea.se  her  popularity  with 
the  painters  and  their  patrons  of 
a  more  credulous  age.  The  sym¬ 
bol  of  liberty  in  Pome — Ijlazoned 
covrant  or  imsmnt  on  the  shields 
of  doughty  warriors — Ity  reason  of 
her  independence  and  dogged  re¬ 
fusal  to  he  taught,  or  to  conform 
to  rules  ;  and  the  pensonification 
of  the  moon  in  Egypt,  by  the  con¬ 
traction  of  her  pupils  1)y  day  and 
their  dilatation  l)y  night,  she  be¬ 
came  an  object  of  suspicion,  dread, 
and  hatred  to  later  generations. 

How  liad  the  mighty  fallen !  A 
deity  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs 
from  the  time  she  was  imported 
from  Persia,  she  was  worshipped 
while  she  lived  in  Egyptian  clover, 
and  when  she  died,  her  mummy 
was  reverently  placed  in  tlie 
Temple  of  Bast  or  Biibastis,  as  Diana  was  elsewhere 
less  euphoniously  termed.  Tlience  she  travelled,  viA 
Cyprus,  to  our  .shores  of  Cornwall,  liut  it  must  be 
confessed  with  no  slight  loss  of  dignity  by  the  way. 
True,  she  arrived  with  the  reputation  of  a  doughty 
huntress  of  vermin  and  a  deft  chaser  of  snakes ;  true, 
too,  that  the  fabulists  had  pointed  morals  out  of  her, 
and  the  most  imaginative  of  the  roniancists  had  set  her 
a  worthy  place  in  the  immortal  pages  of  the  “  Araliian 
Nights.”  But  her  honour  had  been  tarni.shed ;  she 
was  no  longer  the  AUlurus  of  earlier  days.  Satan  had 
chosen  her  form  for  his  favourite  Protean  change. 
Hecate,  too,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  unhappily 
struck  on  the  same  idea,  as  Ovid  tells  us,  Fdc  soror 
Phmhc  latvit ;  so  that  .she  fell  into  disrepute.  Slie 
lost  character  and  caste  slowly  and  surely,  and  step 
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{Btj  ilme.  Ronncr.) 

by  step,  till  at  length,  the  last  resource  of  tlie  ineta- 
morpliic  Djinns,  she  was  reckoned  the  familiar  of  the 
witch  and  the  companion  of  tlie  unholy.  It  availed 
her  nothing  that  by  the  Laws  of  Howel — the  great 
legislator  of  the  Kymry — her  price  was  maintained 
at  a  respectable  figure,  and  the  torment  of  her  body 
was  enacted  a  felony.  The  sailors  had  found  in  her 
a  Mother  Carey’s  chicken  of  disreputalile  and  evil 
import,  which  by  the  mere  playing  with  an  apron 
or  toying  with  a  gown  could  so  foment  a  storm 
that  would  rend  sail  and  snap  mast,  that  she  must 
of  a  surety  be  in  league  with  Davy  Jones  himself  ! 
Personal  feeling  had  probalJy  not  a  little  to  do 
with  this  unfortunate  degree  of  unpopularity,  for  in 
many  people  a  deep-seated  dislike  of  the  feline  race, 
root  and  lirancli,  is  a  mattm-  of  temperament  and 
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constitutinii.  all  heard  h(i\\  Henri  1 11.  would 

swoon  at  the  si^ht  of  a  eat,  and  how  Xapoleon  was 
little  le.ss  atH'eted  ;  to  such  a  decree,  indeed,  was  it. 
the  ea.se  with  the  [irtif  ('(ijHiriil,  that.  Mine.  .1  nnot.  is 
said  to  have  gaiiK'd  an  innioitant  advantage  o\'er  him 
hv  the  exereise  of  a.  little  di]iloniatie  tael,  in  nieinly 
mentioning' a  eat  at  a  erit  ieal  moment  in  a  certain  dis- 
cn.ssion  .'  1‘mt  this  ax'ersion  can  hardly  he  urged  in 
tlicso  later  da\s  as  a  I'i'ason  foi'  the  haiiishmeiit  ol  the 
cat.  from  the  studio  e.xce|)t  for  utilitarian  ]inr]Hi,se.s. 


even  during'  the  most  imjire.ssive  audiences;  as  Pe¬ 
trarch  and  1  )r.  dotm.son  and  Oanon  Liddmi,  who  wrote 
with  them  at  their  elhow;  and  Ta.sso  a.nd  (Jray,  who 
(■(dehratcd  them  in  \'ei'st‘;  think  of  their  worldly  weal 
like  the  Sultan  111  Daher  Heyhars,  who  fed  all  feline 
coniei's,  or  “  La.  Helle  Stewart,”!  tuchess  of  Jlichmond, 
who,  in  the.  words  of  the  pod.,  “  endowed  a.  college” 
for  her  little  friends;  you  must,  he  as  a.jiprohative  of 
their  independence  < if  chara.ctm',  t  heii'  nnamenahleness 
to  education,  t  heir  ineonstancy,  not.  t.o  say  indirt'erence. 


IN  THE  STUDIO. 

{From  thr  J'ictm'c  />//  Mmr.  lionufr.) 


I’he  truth  of  the  imd.ter  is,  that  for  ]iainting'  cat- 
life  and  character,  jiecnliar  (pialities  are  neces.sary  in 
the.  artist  to  hring  him  into  line  with  the  oddities  of 
his  model's  temperament.  iVs  the  late  i\I.  Lhani])- 
lleury  -t  he  cat’s  Alacanlay — has  said  of  it  and  its 
hahits  :  “  I’lie  limrs  are  so  delicate,  l.h(“.  eyes  ari'  dis- 
ting'iiishcil  hy  such  rcmarkahle  ipialit.ies,  the  niovi*- 
nient.s  are  due  tn  such  sudden  impulse's,  t.ha.t  to 
succeed  in  the  ]ioi'trayal  of  such  a.  suhject  as  this, 
one  must  he  feline  one, self.”  That,  donhtle.ss,  is  the. 
secret;  and  unle.ss  yon  are  as  “  feline  ”  as  Rouviere, 
the  actor,  you  cannot  hope  to  raise*  t.he  /'V/A  (hiincsfinis 
into  the  realm  of  art  hy  lirush,  liy  pencil,  or  liy  chisel. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Mm  must  love,  them  as  Mahom- 
nieil  and  ( 'hest.m'licld  loved  them;  he  as  fond  of  their 
I'omjiany  as  VVhil.seyand  Richclimi,  wlio  I'ctaincd  them 


and  theii'  gmieral  la.ck  of  princijile,  as  the  afore, said 
Alnie.  de  (fustine;  and  as  ajijireciative  of  their  dainti- 
mrss  and  grace  as  Alfnal  de  ]\Iu,s,set.  Tlien,  and  not 
till  then,  can  you  consider  yourself  (‘.((uijqied  for 
studying  the  art  of  cat-painting.  As  iMi'.  RusLin 
has  it,  you  iiiirst  know  “  kitten-natui'c  down  to 
t.he  most  a.])].ialling  dejitlis  thereof,”  and  he  sen.si- 
ti\'e  “t.o  the.  lines!,  gradations  of  kit.tenly  medita¬ 
tion  a.nd  motion.” 

The  re])re.,sent.ation  of  <'a.ts  in  art  is,  of  cour.se,  not 
rare*;  Imt  good  representation  is.  Since  the  archaic 
hronzes  and  statues  of  Egypt,  and  tlu'  mural  paint¬ 
ings  of  Tliehes,  cats  have  now  and  again  keen  .seen  in 
priid.s  and  u]ion  ca.nvas.  The  visitor  to  the  I'ecent 
Tudoi'  Exhihition  will  remtmdier  tin*  ])ictni'e,s,  ,so 
touching  from  t.he  a.s.sociation,  of  the  cat  which  is 
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said  to  liave  fed  Sii'  Henry  Wyat  with  })igeon.s  while  A"et,  as  I.  liave  said,  many  ai'tists  have  tided,  and 
lie  was  imprisoned  in  tlie  Tower.  Was  Joanna  most  have  failed,  (lerieault,  1  )elaeroix,  and  Ilarye, 


THE  TUEBULBNT  FAMILY. 

{From  the  Picture  h}i  Mme.  Ponner.  Engraved  hy  C.  Carter.) 


Baillie  thinking  of  this  incident  when,  in  her  ode  to 
“  The  Kitten,”  she  wrote  these  ending  lines  ? — - 

“  Even  he,  whose  mind  of  gloomy  bent. 

In  lonely  tower  or  prison  pent 
Reviews  the  coil  of  former  days, 

And  loathes  the  world  and  all  its  ways. 

Feels,  as  thou  gambol’st  round  his  seat. 

His  heart  with  pride  less  fiercely  beat. 

And  smiles,  a  link  in  thee  to  find. 

That  joins  him  still  to  living  kind.” 


all  made  the  experiment,  and  they  far  oftener  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  producing  diminutive  tigers  than  cats ; 
thus  reminding  us  of  the  saying  of  IMery,  anatomist 
and  surgeon  to  Louis  XIV.,  two  centuries  and  a  half 
ago :  “  Be  assured  of  this,  God  created  the  cat  that 
man  might  caress  a  tiger.” 

Although  great  artists  have  tried,  and  been  only 
partially  successful  in  this  line,  specialists  of  note 
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have  arrivcil  at  i)L‘i'l‘eetion,  or  vary  iioai'  it,  liy  the 
exercise  of  those  (|Ualities  to  which  reference  has 
here  l)een  iiiaile.  ( 'oiulhiiing  with  technical  skill 
ami  ahility  the  power  of  piercing  the  strange  nn- 
scrntableness  (h'  the  cat  in  her  calmer  moods,  of 
differentiating  indiyidual  cliaracteristics,  and  (dassing 
with  W(dl-nigh  scientific  accuracy  the  thonsand  and 
one  lunnoiirs,  and  motions,  and  expressions  of  cat- 
nnnd  and  body,  as  widl  in  irresponsibh*  and  thonght- 
less  youth  as  in  sol)er  age — in  short,  the  capacity 
to  a])])reciate  “  felineiioss ’’  in  all  its  many  as])ects — 
a  liamlfnl  of  artists  haye  arisen  to  eminence  and 
secured  for  tlumiselyes  a  niche  in  the  ddunple  of 
I  »iana.  I!ut  whole-hearted  (h'yotion  to  the  snbj(*ct 
is  the  ])riee  whieli  has  been  jiaiil  tor  the  distinction. 
Who  tliat  has  seen  it  will  readily  forget  the  ca,t 
carved  in  wood  over  the  gati*  leading  from  the 
iMansolmnn  at  Xikko — the  Nnimri  im  oi' 

“  Sleeping  ( 'at  (or  Ifat-kilhu')  ”  f  That  by  itself  will 
sustain  the  rejaitation  of  the.  artist  liidari  din-go-rd. 
d;tpanest‘  artists  in  black-and-white  haye  done  much 
in  this  direction,  es])eeially  Hokusai;  and  Calde¬ 
cott,  basing  his  method  n]ion  theii'S,  jiroduced  some 
sketelu's  of  cats  ipnte,  maryellous  in  their  truth  to 
nature.  Fut  these  are  com]taratively  insignificaait 
beside  the  brilliant  work  done  by  (lottfried  Mind,  the. 
Swiss,  celebrated  as  the  “  Cat  Raphael”  on  the  initia- 
tiye  of  i\Ime.  Vigee  Lelirnn,  of  the  end  of  the  last 
century  and  the  beginning  of  tins;  whose  gentle 
nature  neyer  ieco\'ere.d  the  horror  of  a  massacre  of 
cats  ordered  at  Rasle,' where  he  liyed,  in  conse([uence 
of  an  outln'eak  of  madness  amo)ig  them  in  1807. 
His  works  are.  yei'v  Japanese  in  their  style  of 
execution,  but  the  facility  with  which  character  and 
expression  alike  haye  been  seized,  and  the.  correctness 
of  the  drawing,  are  far  beyond  anything  ^u'oduced 
in  this  direction  in  the.  Land  of  the.  Rising  Sun. 

Rut  better  than  all  these,  f(.»r  general  truth  t(j 
nature,  are  the  wajuders  of  Ilesportes,  of  iVLjiigi- 
not,  the.  pencil  drawings  (J'  (Ti’amh  ille  and  e.yen  of 
the.  unknown  Rurbank,  and,  more  important  still, 
tlu"  pictures  of  Eugene.  Lambert  and  of  Aline. 
Ronner.  For  them  cat-life  has  no  mysteries;  and 
the  kitten,  which,  for  the  majority  of  us,  is 
merely  “an  animal  that  is  generally  hurrying  some¬ 
where.  else,  and  stoy)]»ing  before  it  gets  there,”  is  to 
them  as  comprehensible  and  logical  a  little  creature 
as  any  that  walked  out  of  the  ark. 

Alme.  Henriette  Ronner  was  born  in  Amster¬ 
dam  in  1821,  and,  displaying  much  taste  and  talent 
for  drawing  wlnle  still  of  tender  yeai’S,  she  was 
destined  for  tlie  a.i'tistic  profession  liy  her  father, 
fleer  Knip,  who  superintended  her  education  him¬ 
self,  and  enforced  his  principles  with  quite  miusual 
seyeiity.  ITideterred  by  the  misfortune  of  his  blind¬ 
ness,  which  oyertook  him  when  his  child  was  but 


eleyen  years  of  age,  he  steadily  continued  in  his 
puriiose,  and  keeping  lier  at  the  easel  from  simrLse 
to  sunset,  chielly  in  the  open  air,  he  insisted  on  a 
couple  of  the  nud-day  hours  l)e,ing  passed  in  total 
darkness,  lest  she,  too,  might  suffer  the  most  terrilJe 
of  all  aillictions  foi'  an  artist.  The  da.y’s  woik  was 
cheerfully  undertaken  liy  tlie  girl.  (lifted  with 
([ualities  tliat  would  haye  nia.de  her  eminent  in 
the  broade.]-  jia.th  of  promiscuous  subject-jiainting, 
she  de.yoted  her  a.ttention  to  ca.t,  dog,  and  still-life, 
till  at  last  she  has  a.chieyed  the  position  of  acknow¬ 
ledged  I'iyal  of  AL  Lambei’t.  Rut  the  way  was  long 
and  hard.  In  turn  she.  gained  awai'ds  at  all  the. 
princi]ta.l  exhibitii.ms  to  which  she  contributed,  in 
Holland,  Helgium,  Fi'ance,  Portugal,  and  Ameiica, 
until  her  claim  was  uniyersally  admitted.  This 
[lositioii  she  still  I’etains,  and  many  a  continental 
coiporation  museum  has  deemed  it  well — nay,  due 
to  itself — to  ])ossess  itself  of  works  by  so  skilled 
and  eminent  a  hand.  Since,  her  marriage  forty 
years  ago,  Alme.  Ronner  has  lix'ed  and  pra.etised 
in  Rrussels,  selling  her  works  there,  as  well  as  in 
Paris  and  in  Sc.otla.nd,  as  fast  as  she  can  i)aint  them; 
and  ])ainting  in  such  a  way  as  to  win  ma.ny  medals 
and  kindred  honours,  while  Imilding  up  the.  fabric  of 
fortune  and  solid  I'eputation. 

Rut  Alme.  Ronner  is  not  only  a  naturalist  in  art  ; 
she  is  really  a  fine  painter.  Although  somewhat 
limited  according  to  English  n(.)tions  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  colourist,  her  teclini(pie  is  at  least  as  fine 
as  Rosa  Ronheur’s — yirile,  yigorous,  decisiye,  unfail¬ 
ing  in  its  truth,  and  admiral  )le  in  result.  As  might 
liaye.  been  seen  at  the  excellent  exhibition  of  her  pic¬ 
tures  of  dogs,  cats,  and  poultry,,  which  was  recently 
held  at  the  galleries  of  the  Fine  Art  Society  in  Rond 
Street,  Alme.  Ronner  is  as  accomplished  an  artist  as 
she  is  a  keen  observer,  and  as  successful  in  the  render¬ 
ing  of  the.  rmrst  transient  of  feline  emotion  and  expres¬ 
sion  as  she  is  dexterous  in  the  suggestion  of  texture, 
however  difficult, of  form  and  movement, liowever  com¬ 
plicated.  Her  little  model  lives,  and,  like  Piincess 
Ida’s, 

“  Her  gay-fnvr’U  cat ’s  a  painted  fantasy." 

She  paints  it  in  every  phase  and  humour  of  all 
its  nine  lives,  and,  as  George  AVithers  would  say, 
with  care  enough  to  kill  it.  Rut  her  cats  are  all 
well-to-do,  plump,  silky,  and  lovingly  cared-for;  the 
lean  and  the  mangy  do  not  a.[tpea.l  to  her  as  they  pre¬ 
sumably  would  have  done  to  Courbet.  “  Tlie  Longing- 
Look  ” — a  cat  watching  a  canary — like  her  proto¬ 
type  in  “  Pericles,”  “  with  eyne  of  l)urning  coal  ” — is 
a  revelation  of  cat-character  :  the  raised  head,  the 
drooping  tail,  the  half-unsheathed  claws,  the  quiver¬ 
ing  liody,  are  so  absolutely  life-like  that  it  seems  a 
wonder  the  bird  does  not  struggle  to  liy  I’ight  out  of 
the  picture.  Then,  how  true  is  matei-nal  caa’e  in  the 
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etching  which  Mr.  Mendoza  published  a  year  or 
two  ago,  and  how  comically  pathetic  the  love-sick 
“  Djomiia,”  with  tail  as  “  monstrous  ”  as  Carey’s  in 
“The  Dragon  of  Wantley ” !  And  what  could  be  more 
lazily  inert  than  that  heavy  old  black  tom-cat  lying 
luxuriously  by  the  hearth?  —  reiiiindiiig  one,  as  it 
does,  of  Mrs.  Pipchiii’s  old  cat,  little  Paul  Doinbey’s 


asleep,  and  the  uiiconscioiis  conviction  Ijetrayed  in  its 
eveiy  movement  that  the  whole  woiid  was  made  for 
its  amusement  alone,  are  all  coiisiiiiiinately  rendered. 

Many  are  the  subjects  such  as  these  that  Mme. 
Roniier  has  painted  for  us  with  unrivalled  charm 
and  unerring  excellence  of  execution,  and  a  few  are 
here  reproduced.  Although  a  septuagenarian,  she 


STUDIES  OP  KITTENS  AT  EEST. 
(By  Mine.  Roniter.) 


friend,  which,  coiling  itself  upon  the  fender,  used  to 
purr  egotistically,  “  while  the  contracting  pupils  of 
his  eyes  looked  like  tvfo  notes  of  admiration.”  Had 
Mine.  Roimer  lived  when  the  poet  Gray  siift'ered  liis 
celebrated  bereavement  by  the  tragic  loss  of  Seliuia 
— who  perished  miserably  in  a  gold-fish  bowl — surely 
she  might  have  helped  to  console  him  and  comfort 
him  for  his  loss. 

Pretty  and  graceful,  playful,  yet  terribly  in 
earnest,  for  those  who  are  in  sympathy  with  it,  the 
kitten  constitutes  the  most  charming  of  models  for 
artist  and  poet  alike.  And  perhaps  it  is,  after  all, 
ill  the  delineation  of  it  that  we  shall  find  Mme. 
Pioniier  to  excel  if  we  carefully  analyse  her  work. 
The  incomparable  grace  and  playfulness  of  the  little 
animal  when  awake,  its  engaging  innocence  ivlieii 


betrays  in  her  canvases  none  of  the  failings  of  age ; 
and  that,  after  all  this  lapse  of  time,  her  work  should 
this  year  be  new  to  our  metropolis  is  equally  a  mis¬ 
fortune  to  art-lovers  and  an  injustice  to  the  artist. 
Not  that  we  have  no  cat-painters  in  England ;  in 
Mr.  Coulclery,  Mr.  Walter  Hunt,  and  Mr.  Louis  Wain 
we  have  men  who  understand  and  appreciate  feline 
beauty  and  feline  character,  although  they  are  not  of 
the  calilire  of  Mine.  Eonner.  But  the  cpiality  of  her 
work  has  greatly  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  subject. 
Yet,  surely,  the  dignified  and  graceful  beast  whose 
praises  have  been  sung  by  Petrarch  and  Tasso,  by 
Gray  and  De  Musset,  by  Chateaubriand  and  Baude¬ 
laire,  by  Moncrif,  Paul  de  Kock,  and  Dumas  Jils,  is 
worthy  of  the  artist’s  brush  and  of  the  exercise  of 
his  most  precious  talent. 
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THE  ILLUSTRATING  OL  BOOKS. 

FROM  THE  AFTllOirS  POINT  OF  YIPAV. 

By  -william  black. 


F  any  pnor  devil  of  an 
author  shoidd  want  the 
eoneeit  taken  out  of  liim 
— an  o]>eration  that  is 
rarely  la'cessary  nowa.- 
(lays  —  lie  has  only  to 
haw  his  latest  produe- 
tion  illustrated  hy  a, 
third-rate  artist  :  then 
will  he  arise  and  exclaim, 
“Oracious  heavens!  is  this  what  the  jinhlic  see  in  my 
work  f  And  the  three,  or  four  friends  whose  o]tinion 
I  value  more  than  that  of  the  puhlic,  is  this  what 
they  see  ?  ”  Put  after  all  he  may  take  heart  of  grace. 
It  does  not  follow  that  tins  is  what  his  friends  and 
the  puhlic  realise  for  themselves  out  of  his  pages. 
Some  little  time  ago  three  students  in  a  ( lovernment 
School  of  Art  had  a  passage  from  Scott  read  out 
to  them  ;  they  w'ei'e  asked  to  pid.  down  on  [laper 
the  landsca])e  that  had  just  heen  descrihed ;  and 
the  result  was  tdat  the  tlu'ee  diawings  were  all 
different  and  all  wrong:  whereupon  a  writer  in 
one  of  the  daily  journals  observed  that  here  was  a 
]»roof  that  descriptions  in  h(.)oks,  of  either  ])ersons 
or  places,  were  useless.  It  is  hardly  worth  while 
answering  a  fool  according  to  his  folly;  but  it  may 
lu'ietly  be  said  that  the  incident  in  ([uestion  proved 
nothing  of  tin*,  kind;  it  oidy  ja'oved  tha.t  these  three 
students  were  of  deticieiit  and  inaccurate  imagination. 
Xay,  more,  it  is  ([uite  possible  tha,t  the.  written 
words  called  u]i  before  them  a.  visiona.ry  ]iictnre., 
which,  for  la.ck  of  technical  .skill,  they  could  not 
]>roperly  embody.  Can  anyone  believe  that,  wlum 
Thackeray  undertook  to  illustrate  one  of  his  own 
stories,  the  drawings  he  })roduce.d  were  all  that  he 
mentally  saw  of  his  characters,  and  their  expres¬ 
sion  and  ge.sture  :  and  shouldn’t  we  all  be  thankful 
that  he  wasn’t  tempted  to  illu.strate  “  Ksniond  ”  ? 
( )n  the  other  hand,  a.  great  artist,  who  “  brings  with 
him  the  ])owei'  of  .seeing,”  will  not  only  glorify  and 
ennoble  the  authoi’’s  conception,  hut  may  even 
I’each  to  something  far  finer  than  the  text  warirints. 
It  is  no  disparagement  of  “  The  Hea.rt  of  Mid¬ 
lothian  ”  to  say  that  Sir  John  iMillals’  ]iic.tur'e  of 
“  Eflie  1  leans  ”  has  in  it  a.  tragic  despair,  as  well  as 
a  strange,  and  wistful  beauty,  such  as  AValtei'  Scott 
did  not  describe,  and  probably  could  not  have  de¬ 
scribed.  For  there  are  many  things  transcending 


w'ords  which  are  still  po.ssille  to  the  bru.sh  or  pencil. 
1  have  a.  little,  .sketch  by  Mr.  du  kbiurier — the 
original  of  one  of  his  J’lniclh  drawings — a.nd  there 
is  in  it  a  wonmn’s  face  in  ])rofile;  well,  all  the 
writers  who  ever  wr(ate  could  not  describe  the  giuce, 
and  sweetness,  and  charm  of  that  bit  of  outline. 
As  for  Millais,  everyone  knows  what  S])lendid  work 
he  has  put  into  illnstra.tion  dui'ing  odd  hours  snatched 
from  his  ])ainting.  In  the  domain  of  sinpde  and 
sincere  pathos,  he  .seems  to  me  to  have  no  rival. 
I  remember  a  small  drawing  in  an  early  number  of 
Oiwe  ((  representing  a  young  girl,  or  ])erha]),s 

a.  young  widow',  who  has  thrown  herself  on  a  hed 
in  an  a.cce.s,s  of  grief,  widle  tlirough  the  window 
you  can  .see  the.  victorious  banners  of  the  returning 
army;  and  this  little  drawing  lost  none,  of  its  force 
that  the  artist,  with  uncompromising  directness,  had 
drawn  the  ungainly  costume  of  the.  day — a  huge 
nia.s.s  of  ci'inoline  being  much  more,  in  evidence  than 
the.  a.^'el■ted  face.  The.  same  theme  wars  I'epeated  in 
one  of  his  illustrations  t(_)  “  Fi'amley  Parsonage” — 
illustrations  that  remain  vivid  to  the  mind  wlien 
the  cha.racters  in  the  novel  have  all  faded  a.wat.y  into 
shadow  or  into  downright  ol)li^'ion.  How  long  is  it 
since  that  story  was  published  ?  ( )ne  recalls  the 

circumstance,  at  all  events,  that  the.  hero — Loi'd 
S(.)niel)ody — sta.nding  at  a  garden  gate,  had  a.  pow¬ 
der-flask  slung  fr(.)m  his  slmulde.r,  .so  that  it  must 
have  been  in  the  days  of  muzzle-loaders. 

The.se  random  oh.servations  may  serve  to  show 
that  when  the  (piestion  is  a.ske.d  whether  illustra¬ 
tion  hel]).s,  or  does  not  help,  a  work  of  imaginative 
literature,  the  answer  must  be  a  I'elative  one.  It 
depends  })artly  on  the  c.a})acity  of  the  artist,  and 
partly  on  the.  intelligence,  or  want  of  it,  of  the. 
reader.  Indeed,  the  art  of  illnstra.tion  may  he  .said 
to  I’un  on  all  fours — there  is  no  insult  intended  any¬ 
where — with  tlie  a,rt  of  acting;  each  is  an  inter- 
]ireta.tion,  a  giving  of  visible  .sha.]»e  and  substance 
to  what  before  was  impalpable;  and  accordingly  as 
it  is  well  or  ill  done,  it  may  be  a  help  or  a  hindrance. 
There  are  people  who  cannot  endui'e  to  see  Shake- 
s])e.a.re  ])laye.d  ;  they  do  not  wish  to  have  the  ideal 
characters  they  have  constructed  for  themselves  in 
their  study  di.st(jrted,  or,  iiercha.nce,  \  ulgarised  on 
the  stage.  In  like  manner  there  are  many  wdio 
would  rather  turn  away  fi-om  an  illustrated  edition 
of  “  Consuelo  ”  or  “  E.smond.”  Put  there  can  be 
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little  doubt  that  the  great  mass  of  the  public — 
who  are  busy  folk,  not  students — understand  and 
realise  a  play  much  better  when  it  is  intelligently 
represented  on  the  stage  than  if  they  had  merely 
read  it  in  their  own  homes.  They  find  the  proper 
emphasis  put  on  beautiful  speeches ;  they  watch 
tlie  light  and  play  of  expression  on  the  faces ;  the 
sequence  of  the  action  becomes  more  oltvious.  Even 
the  upholstery,  against  which  there  is  such  a  cry 
at  present,  has  its  modest  uses.  When  Romeo  and 
Juliet  are  bidding  farewell  to  each  other,  and  sadly 
talking  of  “  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east,”  it 
is  no  intrusion,  it  is  no  disillusionment,  but  rather 
the  reverse,  when  we  see  the  dawn  rise  slowly  behind 
the  trees  in  Capulet’s  garden,  until  the  “jocund  day 
stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain-tops.”  And 
this  is  one  direction  in  which  the  artist  can  always 
help  us.  If  the  rendering  of  facial  emotion,  and 
even  of  appropriate  gesture,  lie  too  difficult  for  him, 
he  can  at  all  events  give  us  a  liackground.  He 
can  take  us  out  of  doors,  and  show  us  wide  spaces 
and  white  light.  This  feeling  of  out-of-doorness, 
so  to  speak,  is  an  admiralJe  quality,  lioth  in  literature 
and  art ;  and  happily  we  have  a  few  draughtsmen 
who  possess  it  in  perfection.  Take  Mr.  Charles 
Keene,  for  example,  and  his  sketches  in  Punch :  ever 
and  again  we  come  upon  a  bit  of  a  turnip  field,  a 
hedge-row,  even  the  corner  of  a  London  street,  the 
vividness  of  which  is  a  sudden  delight  to  the  eye. 
Something  of  the  same  out-of-door  feeling  is  to  be 
found  here  and  there  in  a  seiies  of  small  drawings 
which  Meissonier  did  for  “  Les  Contes  Remois.”  The 
book  itself  is  idle  trash — stupid  old  stories  told  in 
dull  rhyme — but  certain  of  the  little  vignettes  are 
charming :  happy  is  he  who  possesseth  an  early 
edition,  before  the  plates  got  worn.  Then  who  so 
fitted  to  illustrate  Wordsworth’s  Sonnets  as  Mr. 
Alfred  Parsons  ?  That  will  be  a  notable  work  when 
it  appears  one  of  these  days. 

Frequently  the  author  is  disappointed  because 
the  artist,  in  choosing  his  sxdiject,  has  passed  over 
the  vital  situation  or  incident  of  the  book  or  chaptei', 
and  taken  one  which  to  him,  the  author,  appears 
quite  subsidiary.  He  forgets  that  what  is  important 
to  him  does  not  always  lend  itself  to  artistic  treat¬ 
ment.  Indeed,  the  illustrator  must  often  be  sadly 
puzzled  in  trying  to  seize  upon  the  salient  feature 
of  a  work  of  fiction,  to  adapt  it  to  his  own  uses. 
If,  for  example,  an  artist  were  to  come  to  me  and 
ask  what  I  considered  the  chief  characteristic  of  such 
a  book  as  “  Anna  Karenina,”  I  should  say  a  fetid 
odour ;  but  how  is  he  going  to  represent  that  ? 
Or  if  he  came  to  me  and  asked  what  1  considered 
the  chief  characteristic  of  such  a  book  as  “  The 
Lady  of  the  Aroostook,”  I  should  say  the  sublimation 
of  ixnconscious  caddishness :  and  what  could  he  do 


with  that  ?  It  is  true  he  might  take  tlie  incident 
of  the  captain  of  a  ship  effusively  shaking  hands 
with  two  young  men  who  had  just  been  vowing 
between  themselves  (one  of  them  with  glistening 
eyes)  that  nothing — no,  nothing — woidd  induce  them 
to  wound  the  susceptibilities  of  an  innocent  maiden 
who  had  actually  ventured  to  come  on  boaid  without  a 
chaperon  ;  but  that  is  a  subject  which  might  more 
fitly  be  entrusted  to  Mr.  Harry  Fuiniss  in  a  meiiy 
mood.  And  the  abler,  the  more  individual  the 
artist,  the  more  certain  is  he  to  look  from  his  own 
standpoint  at  the  character  or  the  incident  to  l)e  de¬ 
picted.  I  once  tried  the  ex})eriment  of  hax’ing  a 
book  of  mine  illustrated  by  twelve  artist-friends, 
and  took  tlie  precaution  of  giving  each  draughts¬ 
man — except  the  first,  of  course — pioofs  of  what 
his  predecessors  had  done.  The  result  was  twelve 
beautiful  drawings,  with  no  consistency  between  any 
two  of  them,  except  in  the  case  of  the  landscapes, 
which  could  not  conflict.  I  ought  to  have  known. 
Was  it  likely,  for  instance,  that  Mr.  Pettie  and 
Mr.  Orchardson  and  Sir  J.  FI.  ]\Iillais  would  figure 
forth  the  same  kind  of  hero  ?  The  book  was  en¬ 
riched,  l)ut  the  reader  was  bewildered.  And  as  I 
am  speaking  of  personal  experiences,  I  may  say 
that  the  most  apposite  illustration  I  have  ever  met 
with  was  done  liy  the  late  Fred  Mffilker,  for  “A 
Daughter  of  Hetli.”  The  incident  that  he  chose 
was  not  of  much  importance,  perhaps,  but  it  struck 
the  keynote  of  the  whole  book  ;  while  as  for  the  tech¬ 
nical  excellence  of  the  drawing  itself,  that  is  far 
beyond  any  praise  of  mine.  It  might  be  a  lesson 
to  the  rough-and-ready  illustrator  to  look  at  the 
three  preliminary  studies  for  this  drawing  which 
MTxlker  made :  the  careful  consideiation  of  A-aiious 
attitudes  and  groupings  is  most  interesting :  one 
of  the  sketches,  indeed,  is  in  colour — but  Millais 
told  me  he  understood  that  "Walker  meant  sub¬ 
sequently  to  make  a  water-colour  drawing  of  the 
siilrject,  so  that  may  be  the  explanation.  I  may 
add  that  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  his  published  notes  on 
the  Walker  exhibition,  remarked  that  these  studies 
were  so  charming  that  they  almost  tempted  him  to 
read  the  book.  Fortunately  his  admiration  seems  to 
have  stopped  short  of  that  fatal  climax. 

Of  course,  the  author  is  invariably  disappointed 
with  the  counterfeit  presentment  of  his  heroine ; 
that  stands  to  reason ;  his  exalted  ideal  suffers  a 
painful  lowering  from  her  pedestal  when  the  artist’s 
pencilled  rendering  appears.  But  he  should  make 
allowances.  It  is  the  most  conscientious  artist — 
the  artist  who  draws  from  lixdng  human  beings, 
who  aims  at.  the  modelling  of  features,  and  the  por¬ 
trayal  of  real,  not  conventional,  expression — who 
is  most  likely  to  stumble ;  for  how  is  poor  little 
Mary  Jane  Smith,  from  Netting  Hill,  High  Street, 
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or  the  ISiiyswiiter  Koad,  who  comes  rouml  to  smirk- 
iugly  or  yawniugly  euim  a  few  shillings  a  day — how 
is  she  to  reach  the  standard  of  intellect  and  grar'C, 
and  lofty  carriage  that  the  author  demands  ?  Tliese 
are  mysteries.  ( )ne  might  as  well  ask  where 
IMr.  E.  A.  Ahl)ey  fmind  the  nohle  I’ortia  who  figures 
in  his  recently  pnhlished  “  iMerchant  of  W-nice.” 
At  the  same  time  the  discivpancy  lietween  the 
text  and  the  ilhistratimi  may  hecoiiK*  tno  glaring; 
and  it  is  imt  im|)rol)a.hle  that  the  author  mentioned 
at  the  iH'ginning  of  this  pajier  may  he  startled  hy 
some  snch  letter  as  the  fallowing  (1  A  aiy  the  terms 
foi’  ohvions  reasons): — “Hotel  hkhrinale,  Home. 
Sir, —  1  must  write  at  last.  AVeek  after  week  I 
have  been  shocked  and  jiained  heyond  expression  to 
see  how  yon  are  tradneing  yoni’ conntiywomen  in  the 

eolnmns  of  the - .  In  the  jirinted  ]iage 

you  declare  yonr  heroine  to  he  the  very  ty])e  of  a 
refined  and  intelligent  young  English  g('ntlewoman  : 
and  in  the  Jiccomjianying  drawing  yon  rejiresent 
her  as  a  haggard,  leering,  imjmdent,  fi'ow.sy-halred 
rorottv,  ontrageons  in  her  dress,  and  shameless  in 
her  manner.  This  is  ])retty  information  for  these 
foreigmn-s,  who  ])iek  nj)  the  illnstrated  ])apers  in 
the  reading-rooms  of  hotels  I  This  a-  ty}ie  of  a. 
yonng  Englishwoman?  .Vre  yon  not  ashamed,  sir? 
Adiy  shonld  yon  slander  yonr  own  conntrywonK'n 
so?  ^'on  ar('  a  man;  yon  are  not  a  disap]>ointed 
and  ill-conditioned  old  spinster,  living  in  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  a,  foreign  town,  and  shnnned  hy  society, 
hoth  English  and  foreign.  AVhaf.  motive  have  yon 
for  this  malignity  ?  I  remain,  sir,  yonrs  most  in¬ 
dignantly,  Ax  Exclish  Lady.”  And  of  coni-se  he 
cannot  write  and  say,  “  Tlease,  m’m,  it  wasn’t  me, 
m’m.”  TrohaTly  he  sends  the  letter  on  to  the 
editor  of  the  jonrnal  in  (piestion,  and  that  mor(‘  in 
sori'ow  than  in  anger. 

'I’lien  still  further  allowances  mnst  he  made  for 
the  artist  in  respect  that  his  knowledge  of  histmy 
and  historical  costume  (for  exani|)le),  and  of  the 
^■arions  condit  ions  and  enpiloyments  of  c(adem])ora.jy 
life,  mnst  necessai-ily  he  limited.  He  cannot  he 
ex])ected  to  he  e(pially  familiar  with  the  court,  the 
cani]),  the  grove.  I  have  some  slight  atapianitance 
with  an  author  who  likes  to  ]>nt  a  good  deal  of 
conntry  life  and  couidry  occupations  iido  his  hooks 
— driving,  yaditing,  shooting,  fishing,  and  the  like  ; 
and  right  heai’tily  does  he  lejoice  when  he  learns 
that  it  is  l\Ir.  Willia.m  Small  who  is  to  illustrate 
his  (liapters.  llum  there  will  he  no  re])re.sentation 
of  a  nohle  sportsnmn  going  gaily  fortli  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  with  a,  pair  of  knicker hookers  and  elastic-sided 


hoots.  There  is  a  story — probahly  a  wicked  in- 
A'ention — of  an  artist  who  made  a  di-awing  of  a 
shooting-] Kirty,  and  gave  the  keeper  a  Gladstone 
hag  in  his  hand,  for  the  collection  of  the  slain 
gr(aise.  lint  Air.  Small  is  as  much  at  home  hy  the 
side  (if  a  salmon-.streani  (who  bnt  himself  ever 
nuinaged  to  make  a  ])air  of  fishing-waders  ])ic- 
turesipie  ?  )  as  on  a  moor;  even  as  he  is  as  much 
at  home  in  a-  ( lalway  cottage  as  in  a  Mayfair  liall- 

I'liom. 

Finally — and  hy  way  of  parting  injunction  to 
the  anthor — it  matters  very  little  whether  the  artist 
realises  ]i)'ecisely  what  was  in  the  a-uthor’s  mind 
so  long  as  he  realises  something  eipially  vivid.  Su])- 
]iosing  I  read  “  Lorna  Doone  ” — no  very  dilticult 
task,  hy  the  way:  it  is  (]uite  certain  that  the  Doone 
\  alley  that  I  see  is  not  the  Doone  Valley  that  Air. 
lilackmore  descrihed,  nor  yet  the  J)oone  Ahdley  that 
exists,  if  it  does  exist.  Bnt  what  of  that  ?  AVhat 
1  .see  is  no  donht  (piite  different ;  yet  it  is  something ; 
it  is  enongh  ;  the  dream-world  has  heen  created — and 
1  call  follow  Lorna  and  her  gigantic  lover  as  tliey 
wend  hither  and  thither,  with  a  comfoi'tahle  assur¬ 
ance  that  it  is  idl  tine  and  actually  hapipening.  I 
don’t  want  a  ]ihotogra])h  of  the  Doone  Ahilley,  if 
tliei'c  is  siuli  a  valley  ;  there  is  no  need  that  I  shonld 
he  ])ut  light.  Some  little  time  ago  an  artist-friend 
of  mine  hap])ened  to  find  hinrself  in  a  neiglihour- 
hood  which  liad  lieen  in  a  measure  de, scribed,  hy 
way  of  a  background,  in  a  hook  he  had  lieen  read¬ 
ing.  After  a  day  or  two’s  study  of  the  district  he 
said,  “  I  ]irefer  the  kindscajies  in  the  hook  ;  they  are 
more  clear — and  conpiact.”  But  the  reader  who  has 
followed  these  chance  remarks  so  far  may  have  per¬ 
ceived  that  it  is  of  landscapie  I  have  chiefly  spoken. 
It  is  in  that  direction,  it  seems  to  me,  that  most  aid 
is  to  he  got  from  illustration.  Except  in  the  hands 
of  the  masters — most  of  whom  are  ,so  occujiied  with 
colour  that  they  rarely  turn  to  hlack-and-white — the 
expression  of  Iininan  emotion  is  too  ditiicnlt  a  thing, 
and  is  almost  certain  to  lead  to  disa]ipointnient. 
For,  alter  all,  it  is  to  he  remendiered  tlial  the 
“  Ettie  Deans”  I  have  mentioned — which  seems  to 
me  to  he  endowed  with  a  truer  jiathos  and  a  more 
wistful  beauty  than  even  tlie  Aladonna  of  Titian’s 
“  Assnmjition  ”  in  Ahmice — is  no  casual  little  draw¬ 
ing,  jiartially  surviving  the  ill-treatment  of  the 
engraver,  or  half  “  ]iroce.ssed  ”  out  of  recognition, 
hut  a  large  and  long-thought-out  ]iicture,  hy  the 
grea-test  of  our  living  English  jiainters — the  ])ainter 
of  “The  Order  of  Belea.se,”  “The  Boyhood  of 
Baleigh,”  and  “  The  Vale  of  Best.” 
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THE  SALTING  COLLECTION  OF  OEIENTAL  POECELAIN. 

By  LINDO  S.  MYERS. 


IN  attempting  to  describe  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  article  the  magnificent  collection  of 
Oriental  porcelain  lent  by  Mr.  George  Salting  to 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  the  choice  between 
the  views  of  the  potter,  the  decorator,  and  the  art 
collector  has  to  be  considered.  An  endeavour  has 
therefore  been  made  by  the  writer  to  combine  these 
three  aspects  and  to  look  at  some  of  the  specimens 
from  these  different  standpoints. 

That  these  fictile  productions  were  the  result 
of  deep  and  long-continued  study  and  the  outcome 
of  general  encouragement  and  taste  for  the  collection 
of  porcelain,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  of  this 
the  careful  attention  bestowed  by  the  Chinese  on 
keramics  is  the  best  proof. 

Of  the  antiquity  of  collecting  in  China,  no  better 
illustration  can  be  given  than  an  extract  from  the 
journal  of  the  Peking  Oriental  Society,  written  by 
Dr.  Bushell  (the  well-known  physician  to  H.  B.  M. 
Legation  in  Peking).  This  pamphlet  is  entitled 
“  Chinese  Porcelain  before  the  Present  Dynasty,” 
and  the  paper  consists  for  the  most  part  of  the 
translation  of  an  illustrated  MS.  catalogue  in  four 
volumes  by  a  collector  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
describing  eighty-two  examples  of  porcelain  which 
were  appreciated  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago. 
The  book  was  formerly  in  the  renowned  collection  of 


the  hereditary  princes  of  Yi ;  and  the  writer’s  un¬ 
pronounceable  name  is  worth  preserving — H’siang 
Yuan-p’ieu  or  Tzu-ching.  The  author  enjoyed  some 
celebrity,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Chinese  cyclo- 
ptedia  of  writers  and  artists,  in  which  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  painter  is  specified.  That  he  lived  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  evident  from 
an  inscription  on  one  of  his  pictures. 

All  the  specimens  are  accurately  described, 
and  of  many  the  cost  is  given.  In  one  instance, 
£600  was  paid  for  a  wine-pot  61-  indies  high,  so 
that  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  starting-point  of 
highly-priced  appreciation.  In  the  classification  of 
such  a  varied  collection  as  the  one  under  review, 
an  attempt  to  describe  accurately  each  exquisite 
piece  worthy  of  examination  would  require  more 
space  than  the  general  interest  in  the  subject 
would  justify.  Specimens  have  therefore  lieen 
grouped  together  showing  the  school  of  decoration 
or  method  of  manufacture  which  would  appear 
to  have  been  followed,  or  the  similarity  of  the 
composition  of  the  paste  and  method  of  baking 
which  have  been  adopted.  Although,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  accurate  study,  an  analogy  of  period  or 
manufacture  is  not  proved  by  such  an  arrangement, 
yet,  as  a  classification  by  period  would  be  of  a  dull 
monotony  and  lead  to  endless  subdi^'ision,  it  is 
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thou^’ht  hc'ttcT  to  ])Ut  ;ill  the  pieces  of  similar  type 
together. 

Starting  then  with  those  in  which  the  gronnd  is 
coloured  Idacd'C,  we  come  u[)on  such  a  startling  and 
intricate  knowledge  of  the  potter’s  art,  comhiin'd  with 
;i  higii  (U'gree  of  inilix'idualit y  and  knowlcdgi*  of 
liecoi'ativc  cti’ect,  that  it  is  dillicnlt  to  make  a- selection 
to  ]iraiso.  d'here  are  ahont  two  dozen  ]iicccs,  each  of 


factnres  aa'c  practically  nna-ttainal)le,  as  for  instance 
Ting-toheou  ( 1  •ynasty  d’ang,  A.D.  G1<S-1)07),  <jf  wddeh 
I'zu-ching  in  lodcS  says,  “  1  ha\'e  never  seen  hut  i.tne 
])iece  in  my  life.”  'J'hese  hlack  pieces  are  as  intei- 
csting  on  technical  grounds  a.s  they  are  for  their 
admirahle  oinanientatiom  I’he  solid  gi'onnil  is  not 
obtained  hy  one  coloration,  hut  the  piece  would 
ap])car  in  t'Very  case  to  have  ))een  ])ainted  a  green 


NO.  41,  BLACK  GKOUNU  VASE.  NO.  73,  YELLOW  GEOUNI)  VASE.  NO.  73,  BLACK  GIIOUND  X’.YSE. 


which  could  daim  sjtecial  attention.'^  Xo.  .’Id  (.see 
])age  M.'l)  is  a  si)lendidl  V  formed  trum])et-sha.])ed  mouth 
1  leaker,  dccoi'ated  with  hraiidies  of  the  ]irinins  in 
]iurple,  with  tlie  flowers  in  a.  most  hcautilul  red. 
Then'  are  birds  and  rod-:s  in  a.  ridi  apple-green  colour, 
and  the,  hla.ck  ground  is  of  a  brilliant  lustre,  d'he 
height  of  the  beaker  is  li(St  inches,  and  it  is  marked 
with  the  mystic  Yang  a.nd  Yin.  The  conpianion 
beaker,  Xo.  '27,  has  white  flowers  with  green  centres 
in  pkice  of  the  red.  Illack  grouml  pii'ces  of  early 
date  are  of  .special  rarity  —  in  fact,  certain  manu- 

*  The  numbers  given  are  attnclied  to  the  ])ieccs  by  the 
Museum  authorities  ami  will  not  be  changed,  so  hliat  this  article 
may  serve  as  a  guide  at  any  time. 


colour  wherever  green  or  liLu.lv  was  wanted,  and 
then  covered  where  black  alone  was  desired  with  a, 
brownish  black  colour,  so  that,  on  dose  e.xamination 
in  a,  bright  light,  this  black  ground  will  a])])car  of  a 
dee])  mottled  given. -|-  It  is  further  to  lie  remarked 
that  in  none  of  the  earlier  ,s])ecimens  ( /.r.,  jn'evious 
to  l7-”)())  have  the  reds,  whim  useil  in  combination 
with  enamel  colours,  any  glaze  ipion  them.  This 
would  a])pear  to  have  been  from  the  fact  that  the 

■f  After  172(i.  first  year  of  the  Kieii  Ijong,  the  Chinese  had  a 
V.)lack  which  was  very  intense,  and  obtaine.l  in  one  enamelling. 
An  examination  of  a  number  of  specimens  leads  to  this  con¬ 
clusion,  and  the  observations  of  I’ere  H.  Dentrecolles  on  “  On 
Alien”  and  “On  King”  (<lull  black  and  shining  black)  support 
this  view. 
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who  oi'igiiiully  asked  5,000  francs  for  it.  Negotia¬ 
tions  for  its  purchase  lasted  sonic  time,  and  at 
every  fresli  attempt  to  buy  it  i\I.  IManpiis  in¬ 
creased  his  price  liy  1 ,000  francs,  until  the  vase 
finally  passed  to  its  present  owner  at  more  than 
three  times  its  original  price.  It  was  cheap  even 
then,  for  it  is  now  priceless.  No.  45  is  a  })retty  vase 
with  large  dowers  in  I’ed — the  first  specimen  of 
the  kind  that  had  been  sold  at  auction  for  many 
years.  It  was  Iirought  to  London  from  a  sale  in 
Paris,  and  found  many  detractors,  as  nothing  had 
been  seen  like  it ;  lint  Mr.  A^alentine  Ihinsep 
saw  its  lieanty  and  unity  of  design,  and  from 
him  Air.  Salting  ultimately  olitained  it.  Nos.  35 
and  36  are  a  pair  of  very  line  beakers,  which 
are  remarkable  fi'oin  the  adaptation  of  the  I'ocks, 
liirds,  and  flowers  to  the  pui’poses  of  the  orna¬ 
ment  recpiired.  No.  41  (see  p.  32)  is  of  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rare  and  beautiful  ty^ie ;  so  far  as  is 


NO.  293,  FAMILLE  EOSE  LANTERN. 


NO.  32,  BLACK  GROUND  BEAKER. 

red  could  not  be  applied  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  other  colours.* 

Nos.  40  and  42  are  two  similar  square 
vases,  8  indies  in  height,  the  one  with  the 
red  flowers  of  the  primus  and  green  birds, 
the  other  with  yellow  flowers ;  the  drawing 
on  these  vases  is  of  the  finest  description, 
and  from  whichever  view  we  regard  them 
they  are  equally  satisfactory,  for  in  form, 
colour,  drawing,  potting,  and  rarity,  they  are 
nothing  short  of  perfection. 

No.  29  has  the  pi’unus  flower  decoration 
of  an  unique  form.  Special  attention  may 
be  drawn  to  the  potting  of  this  piece,  which 
is  most  exquisite.  This  specimen  at  one  time 
belonged  to  AI.  Alarquis  (of  chocolate  fame). 


*  Vide  letters  of  Pere  H.  Dentrecolles.  M.  Salvetat 
observes  that  “  Ta  Hong,”  rich  red,  i.e.,  those  now 
mentioned,  could  have  had  no  glazing  from  their 
chemical  constitution,  and  had  to  take  their  silica  from 
the  porcelain,  and  consequently  could  only  preserve  a 
bright  surface  when  applied  in  the  thinnest  manner 
possible.  See  also  Analyses  of  M.  Itier's  collection  of 
Chinese  enamels,  made  at  Sevres. 
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known,  indni''!,  it,  is  uniiinc.  Tiic  (liainoinl-sluqHHl 
])an(‘ls  arn  relieved  with  a.  deep  hrownisli-yellow 
P’rniind.  The  drawine'  of  the  ^■a.l■i()us  snhjects  is  way 
tine.  The  desie-u  eimsists  of  a  stivain  with  ])a,ddy 
birds,  the  lotus  tlower,  and  flowers  of  the  ])runns  and 
ehrysantliennnn.  Tin*  eliarndii”'  (hyree  ot  liyhtness 
which  is  oi\a‘n  to  this  ])ieee.  hy  the  distriltution  ot 
tlie  colour  it  is  inqiossihle  to  (.)\'er-appreeia,te.  It  is 
niai'l;ed  'rehiuLf  Iloa  (l-lh.i  to  l-f(SS).  Mo.  7i>  (sei‘ 
]>.  .'ill)  is  a  \'ery  uneomnion  e.xainplc  of  li'oeness  ot 
etl'eel,  jiartieularly  when  attention  is  piven  to  the  ia,et 
I  hat  the  l>la,ek  is  ovei'laid,  and  tlierefore  must,  have 
heen  pencilled  around  tlie  olijeets  depicted  on  tli(‘. 
e’round.  d'his  \’as(.‘  is  of  an  eletrant  ovoida.l  form,  and 
is  decorated  witli  Hyiny  dragons  in  every  a.ttitudc 
of  gracehd  curve,  wldle  the  colours  employed — hhie, 
green,  and  others — are  of  th(.‘  liighest  (pialities  of 
cnaimd.  In  addition  to  the  e,\am])lcs  chosen  for 
descriyition,  No.  17-f,  a.  ]iipe-stand,  or  narghile,  with 
pamds  in  Kamillc.  verte ;  a,  small  circular  incense- 
hurncr,  Mo.  thd,  formerly  in  the  i\Ia.r([uis  collection; 
a  pair  of  sepiarc-shaped  vases  with  handles,  Mos.  .‘:!7 
and  .'kS  :  and  No.  ;!l,a  l)eaker  witli  dragons,  are  worth 
e.xaniination.  In  Mo.  do  the  douhle  coloration  to 
ohtain  the  lilack  is  specially  ohserva,hle. 

In  resyiect  to  (kited  jiieces  the  marks  are  no  exact 
indication  of  ])eriod,  for  there  was  a  celehrated  maker 
of  jiorcelain  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy  who  manu¬ 
factured  specimens  imitating  the  antiiyue,  for  which 
he  was  ])a,id  as  much  as  TdUO,  and  which  xvere  in 
great  rispiest  at  that  date.  The  lilack  ground 
]iieces  mentioned  can,  how'ever,  fiTiin  their  structTire, 
he  referred  without  douht  to  th(‘  dates  they  carry. 

In  the  next  series  for  examination  there  would 
ajipear  to  he  a,  reniarkahk’  coincidence  of  de(.'ora,tion, 
with  a.  .similarity  (if  ]iastc  in  all  the  ]iiece,s,  as  well  as 
certain  details  of  manufacture.  Tt  is  not,  however,  to 
lie  otlierwise  than  understood  that  altlKUigh  all  the 
indications  would  point  to  one  )ilacean(l  ayiproximate 
jicriods  of  manufacture,  yet  it  is  not  to  suppi.irt  any 
theory  that  facts  are  found  to  fit  it.  The  theory,  if 
sudi  it  he,  is  liuilt  on  the  facts.  First,  then,  the 
yellow  colour  has  the  character  of  a  scmi-g'(da,tiiious 
sli[i,  and  as  a  con,se([uence  it  is  hut  rarely  found 
otherwise  than  in  varying  density  of  c(dour,  and 
usually  has  an  iridescent  lustre.*  The  yia,ste  is  of  a, 
remarka,lile  density,  a, ml  the  jiieces  are  generally  made 
with  rather  thick  hodies,  so  that,  ayiart  from  the 
.specific  gravity  of  the  clay,  which  w(rul(l  .seem  higher 
than  .syjecimeiis  of  other  manufacture,  they  look  and 
feel  harder  and  heavier.  ( finite  a  large  innyiortion 
have  heen  hakird  on  some  textile  fahilc  to  save  contact 

*  The  yellow,s  liere  alhufed  to  are  of  a  citron  tone,  anif  are  all 
jjaiiited  glazes  in  the  sense  tliat  they  were  certainly  applied  with 
the  brush.  The  later  yellows  vary  from  orange  to  canary,  are 
unifonu,  and  were,  in  single-colour  ))iecos,  put  on  as  a  slip. 


with  the  fur-nace.  Mos.  7d.  (.see  ]i.  d2)  and  74,  although 
similar  iii  size  a, ml  decoration,  have  dillerent  handles, 
one  heing  of  dragon.s,  the  (jther  of  tree-hraiiches. 
The  drawing  is  of  great  delica,cy,  and  includes  flowers, 
birds,  and  a  moonlit  kimksca.pe  with  jihea.sants.  No. 
72  would  appeav  to  have  heen  made  as  a  conqiaidon 
to  No.  72,  to  judge  by  the  ha.ndles,  hut  the  decoi’a- 
tioii  dill'ers  entirely,  and  is  of  rema.rkahle  rarity, 
having  figures  in  hoa.ts  on  a  river.  In  No.  77)  the 
prcdomimincc  (if  blue  is  peculiar';  it  is  worth  com- 
jiariug  with  No.s.  108  and  (ill,  for  although  di.ssimilar 
in  form,  the  cla.ss  of  decora, tion  is  a,lik(.‘.  It  will  he 
.seen  that  the  two  pastes  are  totally  different,  and  that 
in  No.  108  the  peculiar  di'y  liiscuit  has  heen  'palnicd 
with  the  heavy  yellow  enamel,  while  No.  Oil  has  a 
fine,  rich,  jiorcellaneous  ajipearance,  and  the  yellow 
glaze  is  a  comparatively  thin  slip  superpirsed  (in  tlic 
first  glazing,  heing  conspicuously  of  another  ma,nn- 
facture  than  No.  108.  In  this  series  No.s.  00  and 
270  are  amongst  the  few  dated  pieces;  No.  105  is  a, 
very  exipiisite  cylin(ler-.shape(l  va,se,  while  the  sipiai'c 
beaker  No.  80  is  uni(|ue  (.see  p.  30).  It  would  lie 
difficult  to  a.s.sign  a  date  to  this  piece  witlunit  ri.sking 
the  wrath  of  the  .sceptic,  hut  its  general  a,}i]iea,rance 
in  drawing  entitles  it  t(.i  a  ]ila,ce  as  a,  ]ia,triarcli 
anunig  porcelain.  IsTi.  07  is  a  mnch  later  }iiece,  hut 
in  elegance  of  design  and  delicacy  of  execution  can 
hardly  be  sui'passed.  The  x'ai'iety  of  suhject,  allied 
to  the  change  of  hirm  in  the  panels,  com! line  to  make 
this  a  most  lovely  .specimen.  Nos.  22,  23,  24,  25, 
are  four  su}ierlily  decorated  figures  of  mythological 
persi.inages ;  the  elegant  variety  of  design  and  ci.ilmir 
in  the  ridies  (if  these  figures  is  ([uite  extraordinary, 
and  the.  hices,  tlujugli  not  of  our  type,  are  (lossessed 
of  a  certain  agreeable  digintv.  Left  out  in  the  C(4d 
of  non-description,  there  are  necessarily  many  pieces 
of  this  cla.ss  not  le.ss  interesting  tha.n  tliose  men- 
tioned,  amongst  them  being  the  vci'y  exipiisite  series 
of  .stands,  Ni.is.  1()3,  105,  100,  IVuir  of  these  heing 
hexagmial  with  }ierf(U'ate(l  borders,  while  160  (.see 
]i.  31)  is  formed  as  a  leaf  witli  elephant-trunk  feet. 
This  ,s]iecimen  is  uniipie. 

Having  now  pa,s.se(l  from  a  classiticidlon  which 
was  ]iurely  a.i'hitra,ry  hy  the  writer,  it  is  jio.ssihle  to 
examine  the  more  generally  known  luimillc  vei'te. 
The  a,]ipellation  is  perlaqis  .scarcely  more  accurate,  for 
it  certa.inly  covers  a,  great  extent  of  time,  and  a,  la.rge 
numlier  of  factories;  yet  it  .serves  well  the  ]iurpo.se 
of  a  general  descrijition,  lninging  to  our  mind’s  eye 
at  once  a  white,  ground  ]i(ircelain  of  w  hich  the  ])re- 
vailing  colour  in  decoration  is  green.  No.  4,  il¬ 
lustrated  on  the  o]i}io.site.  ]ia,ge,  is  the  finest  plate  in 
the.  cidlcction ;  the  dMersity  of  ].ia,ttern,  the  e([uahlc 
distriliution  of  colour  a.nd  ornament,  tlie  manner  in 
which  the  a.p]iare.ntly  f(H'tuitous  selection  of  birds, 
Kylins  flowers,  and  land.scajie  a,rc  blended  into  an 
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liarnionious  whole,  is  truly  wonderful.  Tlie  red  of 
this  plate  is  of  exceptional  brilliancy  and  depth,  and 
we  are  safe  in  assuming  that  none  of  this  class  were 
made  after  1736  ;  for  tliere  is  never  found  any  of  the 
ruljy  or  rose-pink  I'eds  in  these  pieces,  or  reds,  in 
fact,  with  glaze  u})Oii  them  at  all — these  being  de- 
iL'ed  from  iron  (jr  copper.  The  salts  of  these  minerals 
do  not  give  the  reds  obtained  from  gold,  and  from 
all  the  evidence  that  can  be  collected  the  use  of  tliis 


bottle-shaped  va.se  with  scalloped  ornament;  on  tlie 
Itody  is  repeated  tlie  sign  “  Cheow,”  or  longevity. 
No.  110  (see  p.  36)  is  a  vase  of  very  elegant  form, 
and  specially  curious  from  the  scheme  of  colour,  the 
predominance  of  blue  being  used  in  the  outlines, 
and  ill  broad  bands  around  the  panels,  on  which  ai'e 
represented,  with  the  grace  of  a  Cliinese  Teniers, 
views  of  domestic  life  and  tea  cultivation.  No.  100 
is  a  beaker  with  some  very  charming  di'awing,  notably 
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precious  metal  as  a  colouring  matter  for  porcelain  was 
unknown  in  China  till  the  eighteenth  century.  No.  5 
is  a  grand  plate,  nineteen  inches  in  diameter,  of  the 
same  order  as  the  preceding  numljer,  and  is  lemark- 
able  for  the  multiplicity  of  sacred  emblems  and  the 
brilliancy  of  its  colour.  No.  79  is  a  fine  square  vase 
with  raised  panels  of  different  forms,  on  which  are 
horses,  &c.,  again  in  slight  relief.  The  shape  of  the 
vase  is  unique.  Nos.  88  and  89  are  a  pair  of  bottles 
of  rare  foiin,  the  ornamentation  of  the  body  consisting 
of  figures  of  the  dog  playing  with  the  saci'ed  pearl.  A 
similar  design  is  occasionally  found  on  blue-and-white 
vases  of  like  form,  of  which  there  are  line  specimens 
in  the  ()rr(4ck  collection.  No.  91  is  a  magnificent 


in  respect  to  a,  figure  of  a  fisherman  ;  Nos.  60,  70,  and 
76  are  specially  w'oi'tliy  of  close  inspection  and  study. 

The  blue-aiid-wliite  in  this  collection  can  witli 
propriety  be  left  out  of  this  article,  as  it  is  lait 
recently  that  this  Magazine  jaiblished  two  papers  on 
the  subject.  It  may,  however,  Ije  said  that  f)etween 
this  and  the  Grnjck  collection,  now  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Museum,  a  complete  Icnowledge  of  all 
that  is  beautiful  in  the  branch  of  Chinese  keraniics 
may  be  (.)l)tained. 

There  is  now  only  left  the  so-called  egg-shell 
china  for  examination,  and  of  this  it  may  be  said 
with  certainty  that  Ity  far  the  larger  portion  was 
made  in  the  ])ei'iod  of  the  Kien  Long,  although  there 
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,^n-  -.In:-  f'-u  iiiu-ii  ■,  111  it  ^ii-rli.!  |,  -  iiii]ii)i-luiil,  Ilf  tlic 

|■,||■lLl■t■  mill  niici-  [ll■l•ilMls.  Tin-  iiifiiiiii-  variety  nf 
|i;r  'l  l  II  I  lie  e  •,H'.il.-[U-  enlullrs  nf  tlie  ^lailltillLt,  the  ele- 
-ai.ei-  i,f  fiiiiii,  aini  till-  tliiiiiies>  Ilf  the  pi ii'celaiii,  slii i\v 
tlie  eiiiiiiilative  kin iwlei  1-,-  hn lUylit  tn  liear  mi  these 
pl-|iillietimi>,  alnl  [ila'-e  them  ahiive  praise.  Amid  such 
a,  lilimlier  Ilf  line  speeimeiis  it  is  ilifUcult  tn  seleet  fur 
deseriptimi.  .Vmmie  them,  Imwever,  Xu.  'i4-!,  slmw- 
iiie  a  la.ily  with  her  little  Imys  playiiiy,  is  a  must 
(■vipiisite  example  iif  etiami'lliiiy  1  Xu.  e-ti,  I’liultr}', 
and  .\ii.  .'  is,  (^Iliads,  lieine  equally  tine.  X'n.  .‘i7-! 
i.  a.  pra'  tieully  iiiiiipie  enp  and  .saiieer,  the  iitsuh’ 
■if  theellp  lieili'^  Ilf  the  Well-klUiWIl  inSe  [lillk.  'Idle 

enaniellin'.t'  "H  the  howl  .Xii.."id!*  is  very  heaiitifnl,  and 
the  harniiiii}  nf  eulmir  is  simply  [lerfeet.  A  ]iair  nf 
ell iliiilar  eyy-shell  lanterns,  Xu.  I’.Sh,  are  reinarkal de  h ir 
their  laiye  size,  and  tlinii'^h  late,  /.c.,  after  17-'id,eiim- 
]iai  e  nut  mifaviiiirahly  with  Xhis.  I'D  I  and  L'DL',  a  jiair 
Ilf  e.xtremelv  rare  Faniille  \'erte  ee-e-shell  lanterns. 
.Xu.  1'!).”,  (see  p.  .'’i;’!)  is  alsii  a.  lantern,  uf  hexamiiial 
furni  and  uf  must  elegant  strnetnre  and  deeuratiun. 

.Mr.  .‘^alt iii'^-’s  preilileetimis  have  a])]iarently  nut 
led  him  far  in  the  direetimi  uf  the  many  heaiitifnl 
lietile  pfudiiets  with  iiinlt i-eulmir  m't'  is  his 

aeiaistumed  aennien  di.sem-iiilile  in  his  sinule-eulunr 


pieces,  his  eiilleetiun  uf  speeiiiien.s  of  this  idass  being 
nninpiurtant.  X'^u.  .'I'.ttI,  a  nuhle  twu-handled  uld 
tnripiuise-eulunr  \'ase,  and  X’us.  uDS,  G24,  G27,  G29, 
and  111  are  the  mily  pieces  which  call  for  special 
iiiitice ;  descri].)tiun  uf  them  is  almost  impossible, 
as  their  heaiity  is  in  the  x'ariuns  shades  of  surface 
eulunr — nut  mie  ])iece  of  the  well-known  nutstard 
yelliiw  ur  cural  culonr  is  here,  and  it  is  in  this  class 
alune  that  the  cullectimi  is  weak. 

Finally,  after  the  cnr.sory  glance  through  this 
eiilleetiun, special  attentimi  should  he  paid  to  Xh;i.  117, 
which  is  the  mily  sjiecimen  in  the  cullection  of  the 
reiiuwiied  pean  d’urange,  and  of  xvhich  an  illustration 
is  here  given,  a.s  well  as  to  Xhi.  59,  dated  1488, 
which  is  the  unly  large  spedmen  with  a.  green 
grunnd  knuwn  tu  the  writer,  and  which  for  s])lendonr 
uf  eulunr  and  idegance  of  form  is  nne([nalled.  ft  is 
tu  he  hujied  that  snch  an  exhihitiun  as  this,  together 
with  tlie  sijeciniens  already  in  the  mnsenni,  nmy  lead 
to  a.  mure  careful  staidy  of  the  kera.niic  arts  of 
(diina  and  to  snch  imjiruveincnt  in  the  popnlar  taste 
that  the,  purchase  of  cheap),  had  modern  things,  im- 
piiiried  by  the  tun  and  sold  to  satisfy  a  morbid 
craving  for  following  the  fashion,  may  at  length 
he  ended. 


NO.  80,  YKLLOW  GKOUNI)  DKAKlOl 


NO.  im,  F.XMILLE  ViaiTi;  V.XSH. 


NO.  117,  I’K.xu  n'ou.XNnio. 


MEMORIES. 

(Fru)n  the  Pastel  Jni  L'craand  Khnopjl'.) 


FERNAND  KHNOPFF. 

r.v  WALTEIJ  SIlAW-SPAlUtOW. 


FEFNAN])  KHX(A>FF  was  l)oni  a,t  (hviii- 
bergeii,  a,  hamlet  in  West  Flaiulei's,  on  the 
12tli  day  (.)t'  Se|iteml)er,  FShS.  ( iremhergeii  lies 
near  to  Termonde — a  j»ietures(|ue  little  market  town 
of  liistmic  interest.  It  was  here,  in  fact,  in  1500 
that  William  1.  of  Orange  met  Lewis  of  Nassau,  and 
the  Counts  Egmont  and  Jloorn,  to  talk  over  a  })olicy 
which  might  overcome  the  tyranny  of  Fiiilip  II. 
Near  at  hand  the  river  Scheldt  flows  past  with 
oily  smoothness.  Even  in  its  rage  it  is  slily 
treacherous,  and  in  its  calm  it  pin-rs  like  a  tiger- 
cat.  Such  a  river  as  this  would  fascinate  a  dreamy 
child ;  for  here  the  (quaint  Diitch  craft  push  the 
unctuous  waters  aside  with  stunted  prows,  tlie  lich 
parti-coloured  sails  swelling  with  the  wind,  or  l.ieat- 
ing  in  monotonous  rhythm  against  the  masts :  and 
here,  all  day  long,  the  mists  lie  low  over  the  waters 
— sometimes  like  a  heavy  pall,  and  sometimes  like 
thin  floss  of  Oriental  silks,  so  light  that  the  wel)hed 
threads  float  in  the  sun. 

When  six  years  old  he  was  taken  to  Eruges. 
The  memories  of  the  live  years  he  remained  there 
hang  so  fondly  round  his  heart  that  he  has  never 
been  willing  to  try  them  with  the  acquaintance  of 
678 


to-day.  'J'hev  have  become  too  much  a  part  of  him¬ 
self  to  I'isk  a  \  i‘iy  pidbablc  discmhanl mmit ;  but 
every  now  and  again,  in  .sonic  iiicdiaA'al  picture, 
he  finds  an  echo,  in  sentiment  and  architecture,  of 
his  early  impressions.  To  the  sensitiw*  mind  of  the 
lad  thei’e  was  a  woiid  of  mysterious  thought  in  all 
the  quiet  streets  and  weather-lteaten  houses,  in  the 
melodious  carillon  from  the  lielfrv,  in  the  twilight 
mournfulness  of  the  churches,  so  rich  iu  pictures  and 
wood-carving,  recalling  a  period  when  religion — in 
spite  of  her  sinful  persecutions — sujiported  the  artist 
and  ennobled  his  iirspirations.  And  to-day,  in  spite 
of  the  separate  charities  of  a  liundred  modificii  creeds, 
art  discovers  to  us  the  human  law  that  humanity 
is  to  lie  won  to  truth,  and  not  driven  to  it  by  the 
Hash  of  the  never-ending  fire.  It  was  the  scorning 
of  this  truth  which  lit  the  (infv-da-fc,  and  fed  the 
clouds  with  a  sacrifice  of  piteous  sori'eiws. 

The.se  were  a  few  of  the  lioy’s  thoughts;  for 
llruges  was  a  haunted  trea.sure-store  to  him,  and 
her  history  the  wildest  fairy  pageant. 

As  the  name  may  suggest,  Fei'iiand  Khnoplf  is 
not  of  Flemi.sh  origin.  His  ancestors,  indeed,  were 
Austrian,  hailing  from  Vienna,  fine  of  them,  in  the 
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I’ei^ii  of  ('liiirli’s  V.,  wont  with  the  (,'oiirt  to  Ahidrid, 
in  the  (luality  of  tajii.^iscro  )»ut//of,  and  hei'aine  eii- 
nuhled.  AVe  find  the  Khnoph's  at  llrnssids  in  the 
I'eiti'n  of  the  Aichdiike  Alhert  anil  the  ^Vrehdnehes.s 
Isahella. 

'Idle  SL’hool-days  of  Fernand  KhnopM'  were  \'ery 
like  the  sehool-days  of  other  [lainterr — of  thosi“  who 
had  S'diooling — for  he  yea.rned  to  paint,  and  the 
yearninn  was  sliinnlated  hy  stories  of  every  artist  who 
lived  or  is  yet  lixiny. 

Sometimes  he  talked  of 
his  hopes,  hnt  his  father 
shook  his  head,  lundny 
other  jilans  for  his  fn- 
tnre.  ddieii  heyan  the 
orindiiip-  work  necessary 
to  pass  tlie  law  examina¬ 
tions,  and  tiie  university 
itself  oll'mvd  an  intei'est- 
inp-  study  of  manners  in 
an  uncongenial  life.  The 
examinations  were  jiassed 
when  he  was  nineteen, and 
then,  at  last,  with  every 
eneonrayemeiit  from  his 
father,  he  he^an  to  fol¬ 
low  the  classes  at  the 
ISrnssels  Aeademy. 

ddiere  were  few  uni- 
\'ersity  men  here,  and 
little  learning-,  for  tii.i 
system  of  takinp' talented 
hoys  frian  the  plough  and 
Workshop,  to  send  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Aeademy, 
with  an  adiMpiate  snlisidy 
to  ])ay  thidr  way,  is  not 

\ery  likely  to  raise,  the  intellectual  standard  of  a 
nation’s  art.  A'et  it  is  a  wholesome  school,  sti’ong 
in  style  and  method  of  diawing — coar.se,  ])erhai).s, 
like  the,  national  tempcranient,  and  as  limited  in 
aspirations  as  the  persi.m  of  a  cn l■(lhin  if  r  ;  hut,  tak¬ 
ing  all  things  into  account,  it  is  an  excellent  place 
to  learn  to  draw  and  to  use  the  laaisli. 

It  did  not,  however,  agi'ee  with  Fernand  Khnopl'f. 
His  thoughts  w'ere  too  foi'ined  and  personal  to  suh- 
mit  in  fnft)  to  a,  system  of  study  which,  like  the  li(*d 
of  I’nx'i'ustes,  was  ordei'ed  to  suit  all  lengths.  And 
I  imagine  there  was  some  tensimi  hetweeii  him  and 
the  jirofessoi's.  “La  Ixdle  pfite,  tlamande  ”  did  not 
inqire.ss  him  at  all.  He  could  not  for  the  life  of  him 
believe  that  liecause  a  canvas  is  h(*a.vv  to  ca.ri'v  we 
have  an  undouhted  sign  and  syndiol  of  merit — he- 
eau.se  a  traditional  quality,  “  la  lielle  pate,”  is  I'e- 
spected  even  to  weight  avoirdupois.  During  this 
period  lie  turned  to  AI.  Alellery,  a  draughtsman  of 
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rare  delicacy  and  olisei'vation,  with  a  touch  of  cold 
idealism,  and  the  young  student  found  in  him  a 
friend  who.se  criticisms  are  still  alleetiomitely 
h  il  lowed. 

( )n  leaving  the  Academy  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  worked  for  six  months  under  Jules  Jmfelivre.  Re 
then  returned  to  l>rus.sel.s,  re.solved  to  follow  the 
held,  of  his  talent  and  avvait  his  time.  Happily  for 
him,  his  father’s  aih'ice  was  not,  “  Fut  money  in 

thy  pur.se  !  ” — the  usual 
cry  of  the  parent,  which 
forces  so  many  young 
painters  to  pot-hoil  di¬ 
rectly  the  academic 
ciairses  are  linrshed. 

How  many  hegin  the 
race  thus  weighted — dash 
ahead,  struggle,  falter, 
and  fall  ?  ( )r  rather, 

how  many  do  not  ?  A 
few.  It  is  univer.sally 
recognised  that  a  liaivis- 
ter  must  wait  for  his 
^  lirief  and  a  doctor  for  his 

Itractice,  hut  a  young 
painter  ? — why,  “  let  liim 
pot-hoil!”  But  does  he 
put  money  in  his  purse  ? 

Under  the  most  fa- 
vourahle  conditions 
there’s  a  hard  fight,  for 
critics  often  seem  afraid 
to  .s]»eak  well  of  the  first 
efforts  of  a  geniu.s.  Ge¬ 
nius,  we  know,  is  .so  rai’C, 
and  a  critic  may  lose  his 
reputation  1  y  1  icing  hasty, 
penman  tries  first  to  clip  the  new 
If  this  should  fail,  to  damn  with 
faint  iiraise  is  his  first  concession  ;  after  a  while,  to 
see  more  in  the  artist’s  work  than  the  artist  him¬ 
self  ;  and  having  achieved  this  tour  de  force,  he  tells 
eveiyone  he  made  “  A'oung  So-and-So.”  Fernand 

Ivlinojilf  has  gone  through  all  this  with  a,  still 

greater  war  with  the  })uhlic.  For  the  connoi.sseurs 
were  olfended  that  he  should  .speak  to  them  in  an 
unknown  language,  which,  .surelv,  was  as  rude  as 
for  two  friends  to  speak  French  hefore  people  who 
do  not  understand  it.  They  felt  the  painter’s  want 
of  manners  very  keenly.  After  a  while,  however,  a 
few  heaid.ifnl  portraits  of  children  .set  a  few  aris¬ 
tocratic  hearts  agog  with  ])leasui'e  and  jiride,  and 
]ieople  hegan  to  find  an  increa.se  of  self-importance 
in  estimating  tlie  merit  of  his  last  picture. 

The  progress  (if  a  great  artist  is  not  unlike  the 
charge  of  a  fire-engine  through  a  crowded  London 
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street.  Tt  surely  cannot  advance  !  l)nt  all  obstacles 
move  aside — a  sudden  hush — it  passes — the  street 


of  tliat  walking  hack  to  sec.  the  eti'ect  of  a  dex¬ 
terous  })at,  while  the  l»ody  is  thrown  into  a  ])ositioii 
of  unconscious  admiration.  }le  rarely  nidves:  too 
mucli  is  to  be  done,  to  be  tlioiiglit  of;  too  miieli 
has  yet  to  l)e  learnt.  Sliarj),  minute  touches  of  the 
brush  follow  very  slowly  with  grave  imiuietnde.  He 
])aints  as  the  ancient  .sculptors  cliiselled  in  stone 
tho.se  tiny,  erratic-looking  cabalistic  signs.  Each 
anxious  touch  must  lie  a  thought,  a  conviction  ;  and 
all  the  time  tliere  is  a  jiainful  anxiety  written  in 
cveiy  line  of  the  face,  while  the  .searching  look 
tells  of  the  gra.]ipling  nature  of  the  mind,  and  of 
its  determination  to  follow  its  jironiptings,  cost 
what  it  may  in  time  and  tenacity  of  will.  It  is  a 
deep  })hilosophic  method  of  work,  witliout  any  wild 
inijiuLses  or  daring  conjuring  of  colours,  such  as  your 
passionate  colourists  glory  in.  His  mind  wfirks 
with  the  decision  of  a  Kant :  without  hesitation, 
with  incessant  prudence.  Thus  the  character  of 
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becomes  as  before,  and  the  light  of  the 
frantic  thing  is  away  on  ahead  !  And  a 
hum  of  admiration  follows. 

Tile  art  of  Fernand  Khnopff  shows  us 
the  power  of  a  searching  intellect  over 
the  haphazard  effects  of  the  modern 
Belgian  school.  Thought  to  him  is  as 
necessary  to  art  as  metre  is  to  poeti'y ; 
and  thought  with  him  is  mystical  and 
symbolical.  His  method  of  painting  is 
governed  liy  the  effect  he  intends  to 
produce.  In  studying  his  pictures,  one 
is  entirely  puzzled  to  guess  his  processes, 
which  convince  without  revealing  them- 
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selves.  Watching  him  at  work,  one  is  Pasui  hy  Fernand  KUnopir.) 

struck  by  the  absence  of  that  parade  of 

adroitness  which,  like  the  skill  of  the  musical  his  drawing  lieconies  close,  dignified,  extremelv 
virtuoso,  dazzles  but  rarely  satisfies.  There  is  none  delicate,  and  wonderfully  accurate  and  cherished. 
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Ills  ciilniir  is  uinilalatc‘il  iii  a  ln\v  kc-y  nl  yrcys  ami 
])i‘ails,  haniKHiinusly  plcasiiiy,  Imt.  olli'nsix’c  to  tlmsc 
who  ic\i'l  ill  the  volujituous  jn'ilr  of  tlu‘  soliool 
of  Ihihaiis.  Feniaiid  Kliiiopfl’  has  foriiiod  his  own 
school;  there  is  nothin^  llelyiaii  in  his  work, 
either  in  tone  of  ihoiiyhl'  oi'  in  tone  ol  colour; 
as  he  stands  apart,  so  must  he  he  judyed  alone. 


carrx'iny  on  the  jiriiicijdes  ol  hejiaoe  hi'  a\’oids  the 
hornv  detaehineiit  of  the  tiyiire  from  the  landscape. 
'I'lii*  outlines  of  Le])age  wm’e  never  atmos]iherie  ; 
there  was  no  relation  hetween  the  ligiires  and  the 
surrounding  ohjeets.  d’lu^y  appeai'ed  cut  out  from 
the  landscape,  not  a,  ]ia.rt  of  it  in  unity  of  elteet. 
They  tyramused  over  the  minor  jia.rts  of  tlie  eom- 


TEMPTATION  OF  ST.  ANTIIONV. 
(From  the  I'irfiin'  hi/  Frrnaml  Khnojijf.) 


llis  method  is  a  logical  out-come  of  his  jiersom 
ality.  From  the  very  liegiuniiig  we  find  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  this;  hut  it  was  some  tim(‘  hefore  he  found 
his  subjects.  Ihit  ill  IX.Sf  la*  struck  tla*  right 
chord,  and  “ 'I'he  ( 'risis  ”  was  e\hihiti‘d  at  the 
I’.russels  Salon.  A  man  with  the  sorrow  of  sin  for 
his  companion  on  a-  desolate  ])lain  ;  g're\'  mournful 
ro-'ks  for  a  liackground,  and  a-  dull  grey  sky  licyond. 
The  head  is  delicately  formed  ;  tlie  ex]iression  o\-ei'- 
whelmingly  wistful  and  anguished.  The  first  agony 
of  eoiiscieiiee  has  ]ias.sed;  the  hollow  mockeri(*s  of 
its  torments  remain  ;  and  the  spirit  falters  like  the 
steps  of  the  siiini'r.  lii  this  early  ])icture  we  find 
many  of  the  best  qualities  of  his  outdoor  works  In 


]iosition,  like  the  x  iolin  Me  (Tdiisey  comjilaiiis  of  in 
the  modern  oi'ehestra-.  Ily  avoiding  this,  the  figure 
in  “  4'he  ('risis”  seems  t-o  hal-he  in  the  landscape,  is 
a.  part-  of  its  inoui'iifulness,  and  the.  tragedy  of  his 
emotions  is  not  intruded  u])ou  the  critic. 

In  1 8.S;!  he  made  a  decided  stride — “  Listening 
t-o  Schumaiin,”  a,  ])icture.  which  avoided  the  jiretti- 
ness  of  the  Fnglish  //r///r  jiainter,  the  demi-mondisui 
of  t-he  Ilelgia-ii  ;  while  it  inqiressed  everyone  by  its 
severity  and  great  distinction.  The  lady  who  listens 
lives  in  the  uiiisie.  How  vividly  the  ua-ture  of  the 
music  is  written  in  luu’  attitiidi*  ! — such  utter  rest¬ 
lessness  of  emotion;  sucli  yearning;  such  a  weight 
of  withering'  discoiitent — discontent  for  everything 
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that  is  and  may  he  '  The  sui'i’einidiiigs  are  an 
everyday  a-partmeiit,  rich,  not  gaudy,  a  thick  soft 
carpet  to  mullie  the  hjotfalls,  and  a  grey  daylight 
is  over  all.  The  furniture  is  wonderfully  painted, 
the  relations  kept  with  truth  a,nd  charm — nothing 
scamped  or  unstudied  or  uniuter’esting.  “  lie- 
collect,”  said  IMelleiy,  “  that  a  chair  may 
live  if  the  painter  has  the  breath  to  puff 
into  it !  ” 

llet'ore  going  furtluu',  let  us  look  at  the 
artist  himself.  To  the  outside  world,  view¬ 
ing  his  work  in  a  casual  way,  a,t  the  “  pi'i- 
vate  views”  of  pretty  faces  and  tasteful 
dresses,  he  will  appear  as  au  eccentricity. 

One  lady  called  him  a  “purveyor  of  mystic 
novelties,”  for  there  is  nothing  good  or  had 
hut  thinking  makes  it  so.  She  thought  of 
him  as  a  person  who  appeared — 


In  Ids  portraitiue  we  iind  the  characters  of  his 
sitters.  Tins,  indeed,  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  do. 
It  is  the  duty  of  art  and  literatuie  to  lie  ;  such  Iving 
})leases  the  vanity  and  is  therefore  nioi-al.  Ihit  an 
ai’tist  with  the  style  of  Fernand  Khnopff  may  he 
^eracious  without  disco^'ery.  The  hidden  tale  of 


With  (lank  and  dulhoiis  (.’ollais. 
And  sad  superfluous  hair  ! 


(treat  was  her  disappointment  when  site 
found  1dm  a  man  of  fashion,  with  the  air 
and  gmceful  leserve  of  a  diplomatist,  and 
that  power  of  appearing  to  listen  while  the 
thoughts  are  far  away.  He  is  considerably 
above  the  middle  height,  and  very  Englisli 
ill  carriage.  His  face  is  a  striking  one : 
ascetic,  tenacious,  and  powerful,  and  some¬ 
what  haunted  liy  the  shadow  of  another 
age.  Ihit  the  eyes  predominate  with  their 
piercing  light  and  changes  of  expression. 
They  observe  everything ;  nothing  escapes 
them. 

He  passes  the  summer  months  in  tlie 
Ardennes,  painting  from  nature,  and  it  is 
to  be  ho})ed  he  will  continue  to  do  so. 
Thoughts,  sometimes,  must  come  down  Irem 
the  high  mountains  to  the  level  of  the  sea 
— play  a  hit  like  children,  and  mount  again. 
He  prefers  the  severity  of  the  u]»])er  plains, 
covered  with  yellow  furze  ami  purple 
heather,  the  long  reaches  of  moorlands,  di})- 
ping  and  bending  in  solemn  lines,  to  the 
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character  is  lost  to  the  multitude  in  tlie  astonish¬ 
ing  truth  of  the  entire  composition;  for  Fernand 
Khnoiiff  is  averse  to  conventional  liackgrenuds  and 
theatrical  attitudes.  He  paints  everything  he  sees, 
how  complicated  soever  it  may  he.  A  musician 
cannot  shrink  from  difficulties,  being  the  inter¬ 
preter  of  another  man’s  ge’idns;  Imt  an  artist  nearly 
always  scamps  the  difficulties  of  nature ;  greens 
liecome  russet  lirowns ;  when  the  flesh  tones  liecome 


fresh  verdure  and  noisy  streams  of  the 
A’alleys.  ^Ary  cliarming  are  his  small  land¬ 
scapes,  with  their  delicate  harmonies  of  grey- 
greens  and  purples,  and  tlieir  lu’ceziness  of  air. 
There  is  no  attem})t  to  please  by  ju’ettiness :  tlie 
great  charm  is  tlieir  nnosteiitations  truth.  IMaiiy 
people  would  pass  them  liy;  they  are  not  human 
enough,  perliaps,  to  ari'cst  immediate  attention,  for 
they  never  hai'iii  the  finalities  of  the  humblest  neigh- 
hour,  with  the  clamorous  appealing  of  their  own. 
But  those  who  study  these  little  pictures  will  lie 
I'ewarded  foi'  their  pains. 
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dirty,  ii  back^Touud  like  tar  jaits  tlieni  tti  riyhts, 
and  SI)  on. 

His  portraits  of  children  liav(‘  a  hewitcliing 
interest,  so  fresh  are  tli(\v 
with  tlie  elKirin  of  childhood  ; 
and  yet,  on  (*.\anunation,  there 
is  a  sad  suggestion  of  what 
they  may  l)econie — a  half- 
thonght  of  the  mingling  of 
othei’  instincts  with  their  de- 
honaii'  innocimce.  Hiil  not 
the  ancient  sculptors  scatter 
■syinhols  of  death  in  their 
has-relief  of  whirling  dancers  f 

It  woidd  he  interesting 
to  impnre  into  the  can.ses 
which  drive  ])aint(‘rs  to  syni- 
holism,"  that  immense  algebra, 
hilt  the  key  of  it  is  lost.”  Is 
it  the  ell'ect  of  early  edu¬ 
cation  and  of  ])eenliar  siir- 
ronndings  upon  a  disposition 
ahnornially  sensitive  and  pre¬ 
cocious  {  Is  it  the  natni-al 
rehonnd  from  the  vivisection 
of  naturalism,  the  desire  to 
see  truth  truly,  hut  without 
her  magnified  nleers  i  Jloth, 
without  doiiht,  foster  an  in- 
horn  tendency  to  mysticism. 

Flarly  education  is  the  father 
both  of  l)oy  aaid  man.  And 
we  cannot  sever  oiu'selves 
from  the  memories  of  eai'ly 
years,  from  the  doubts  or 
the  cruelties,  from  the  fears 
or  siqierstitions,  from  the  face 
of  nature,  whose  smiles  or 
frowns  we  first  looked  upon.  Like  hii’tli-marks, 
these  recollections  and  impressions  grow  with  us — 
sometimes  hidden,  often  shown  in  disfigurements, 
always  there. 

Ilruges  has  much  to  do  with  the  art  of  Fernand 
Khno])fi’;  and  its  .srunholism  is  even  more.  sul)tle 
and  refined  than  that  of  iMorean.  There  is  ah.so- 
Intely  nothing  in  it  either  gross  or  feeble,  no¬ 
thing  to  startle  even  a  f.iniid  thinker  into  a  fever 
of  wounded  morality.  Fei’iiand  Khno])fi'  is  too 
Miltonic  and  dignihed  to  aiipeal  to  the  senses  ;  his 
art  exercises  the  brain.  If  1  am  not  mistaken,  IMr. 
Whistler  has  found  his  work  a  source  of  ins])ii’ation. 
And  it  is  precisely  in  this  ])ower  u])ou  observant 
minds  that  we  must  look  for  the  influence  of  his 
imaginative  compositions;  hut  I  doubt  if  they  will 
ever  })lease  the  million.  For  his  ai't,  in  very  truth, 
is  an  art  for  artists  and  thinkers,  for  those  who 
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delight  in  the  jirohlems  of  human  nature,  with  their 
attendant  corollaries  of  thought. 

Lately  three  of  his  drawings  were  seen  at  the 
Hanover  (lallery;  a  large 
])astel,  “  ^Memories  ;  ”  a  draw'- 
ing  in  chalk,  “The  Dead 
Lity ;  ”  and  a  ,small  illustra¬ 
tion  in  jjastel  for  “  Im  Vice 
Siipi’cme  ”  of  dose})hin  I’e- 
la.dan. 

In  this  illustration  we  see 
symholi.sed  the  decay  of  the 
Latin  races.  The  hying 
Church  is  shown  to  us  in 
the  body  of  a  creature,  half 
lion,  half  sphinx  ;  its  jiaw’s  lie 
flat  and  softly  on  a  rock — 
the  rock  of  tiaith,  chiselled 
with  cabalistic  characters. 
There  is  jiower  and  dignity 
in  the  outstretched  liody,  for 
the  rock  is  large,  and  the 
guardian  of  it  would  gla.dly 
cover  it  all,  and  protect  it 
from  any  rivals  with  the 
sha.i'})  claws  which  are  nearly 
hi<lden  in  the  sleek  tawny 
skin.  Lilt  the  face  of  the 
sphinx  is  “shadowy,  shrunk, 
and  weak,”  -[letritied  into  a 
look  of  inqieiietrahle  weari¬ 
ness  ;  and  the  eyes  are  sight¬ 
less.  In  fi'ont,  reai-ed  up 
upon  a.  massive  pillar,  firm 
enough  to  resist  any  shock, 
and  engraved  with  a  figure 
hii  Kiuxipif.)  •  •i'  Death  pLiying  a  l}ie,  is 

a  white  statuette  of  Venus. 
She  dazzles  one,  for  the  sky  lieyond  is  very  dark. 
While  she  shrinks  with  maidenly  prudence  from 
sight,  her  face  challenges  the  eyes  of  all,  and  covets 
the  longing  of  all.  There  is  a  triumphant  gleam 
in  her  cruel  eyes,  a  disdainful  leer  aLoiit  the  mouth. 
Her  \'ictoiles  are  so  easy,  she  can  ati’oi'd  to  despiise 
and  hate.  AVt  she  wishes  to  please  and  fascinate, 
for  the  brownish  hair  is  changing,  is  nearly  changed, 
into  an  aureole  of  wa.\'ing  gold  !  In  a  corner,  and 
almost  lost  to  sight,  is  a  tiny  statuette  of  a  jnimi- 
tive  ATrgin  Alary,  and  her  aureole  is  very  dim.  The 
virginity  has  fallen  :  ATnus  ])redominates  with  a 
sensnons  trium])h ;  and  the  liody  of  the  Church 
remains,  hut  where  is  the  sjiirit  of  it — in  the  tomh 
of  that  sightless  head  ?  AVhere  ? 

The  lai'ge  jiastel  reproduced  on  ]).  37  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  groii})  of  tennis  'jilayers.  The  game  is  over'. 
The  sun  has  set.  After  the  heat  of  the  day  there 
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comes  a  hush,  an  liour  of  (Ireaniiiiess,  while  the 
twilight  melts  into  moonlight.  Ami  the  girls  are 
dreaming  in  the  stillness,  busy  with  their  memories. 

In  turning  to  the  illustrations,  I  believe  “The 
Meeting  of  Animalism  and  an  Angel  ”  tells  its  own 
story  so  plaiidy  that  a  word-painting  would  neither 
add  to  its  pathetic  dignity  iKir  please  the  taste  of  an 
intellectual  reader  (p.  41).  Sucli  a  picture  must 
reveal  its  own  secrets,  witliout  the  interference  of 
words,  like  the  Kreutzer  Sonata  of  Beethoven. 
Perhaps  the  angel’s  head  is  a  little  too  small. 

“  St.  Anthony  ” — everyone  has  read  the  tempta¬ 
tion  as  described  in  Flaubert’s  story.  The  painter 
has  suggested  the  childish  nature  of  the  Queen  in 
the  pout  of  the  lips — like 
that  of  a  wayward  child — 
and  her  perverseness  in 
the  fixed  promise  of  her 
look.  She  appears  to  him 
in  a  voluptuous  light, 
which  has  borrowed  its 
colours  from  molten  gold 
and  silver  and  melted  pre¬ 
cious  stones  (p.  40). 

“  Veux-tu  le  houclier 
de  I)gran-ben-I)graii,  celui 
qui  a  bati  les  Pyramides  ? 
le  voila !  .  .  .  .  J’ai 

(les  trdsors  enfermds  dans 
les  galeries  ou  Ton  se  perd 
comme  dans  un  bois.  J’ai 
des  palais  d’et(3  au  treil- 
lage  de  roseaux  et  des 
palais  d’hiver  eii  mai’bre 

noir . Oh  !  si 

tu  voulais !  ” 

Finding  her  beauty 
cannot  vanquish  his  piuity 
by  appealing  to  his  man¬ 
hood,  she  tempts  him,  as 
men  do  women,  with  pro¬ 
mises  of  luxurious  com¬ 
forts.  The  drama  is  seen 
in  the  expression  of  the 
two  faces.  Close  as  they 
are,  an  eternity  separates 
them. 

A  study  for  “  The 
Sphinx  ”  is  reproduced  on  the  opposite  page.  "VVliat 
is  this  face  ?  An  enigma — a  mystery — a  sphinx 
riddle — ^the  heart  of  womankind  ! — fascinating  us 
away  off  like  a  distant  horizon ;  repelling  us  on 
drawing  closer  in  thought ;  tempting  us,  half  cruelly, 
half  spiritually.  The  complexity  of  expressions 
haunt  us,  and  fascinate  us,  with  an  almost  hypnotic 
power. 


More  I  need  not  say  of  Fernand  Khn(j])fl'  for  the 
})resent.  His  life  as  a  recognised  artist  in  a  high 
domain  of  art  lias  only  liegun.  The  third-class  medal 
which  the  Universal  Flxhibition  of  I’aris  gave  him 
last  year  proves  that  his  small  pictures  are  acknow¬ 
ledged  in  a  city  where  young  painters  are  noticed 
by  the  size  of  their  canvases,  by  the  prodigality 
of  numerous  scpiare  feet  foi'  the  exercises  of  little 
thoughts.  But  tho.se  who  follow  his  work  with  any 
interest  will  take  advantage  of  the  ojiportunity  of 
seeing  the  extensive  exhiliition  of  his  pictures  at  the 
Hanover  Gallery.  Two  years  ago  he  held  one  in 
Paris,  and  there  is  little  doulit  that  the  London 
public  will  agree  with  the  favourable  receiition  the 

gaA'e  his  very 
and  thoughtful 
art.  The  extreme  delicacy 
of  his  colouring  has  made 
it  difficult  to  provide  il¬ 
lustrations  ;  for  the  subtle 
values  of  his  l)est  pic¬ 
tures  defied  the  photo¬ 
grapher. 

I  hope  that  this  exhi¬ 
bition  will  draw'  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  psycho¬ 
logical  nature  of  Khnopff  s 
art.  For  me  to  do  so 
now,  how'ever,  would  l)e 
dropping  words  in  the  air ; 
for  we  never  fully  under¬ 
stand  or  appreciate  the 
comments  upon  a  sultject 
until  we  have  seen  oi' 
studied  that  subject,  and 
felt  for  ourselves.  Tlien 
comes  the  pleasure  of  com¬ 
paring  our  (jwn  impres¬ 
sions  with  the  impressions 
which  others  have  received. 
Hence,  it  would  be  folly 
to  draw  a  comparison 
between  Fernand  Khno])lf' 
and  Gustave  ]\Ioreau,  use¬ 
ful  as  such  a  compari¬ 
son  w'ould  be,  until  both 
painters  are  really  known 
to  the  English  puldic. 
Furthei'inore,  much  may  yet  be  written  l)y  dianv- 
ing  a  parallel  lietween  Burne-Jones,  Rossetti,  and 
Khnopff.  It  would,  indeed,  be  most  interest¬ 
ing  to  show  where  their  art  meets  and  where  it 
separates  —  to  contrast  the  luxuriant  effeminacy 
of  Rossetti,  and  that  strange  nerveless  power  of 
Burne-Jones,  with  the  closely-knit  strength  of 
Fernand  Khnopff. 


“  weeping;  for  other  d.\ys.” 

(Drawn  by  Fernand  Khnopff  fur  a  Poem  by  Le  Roy.) 


TIIK  KVM  KAPUU  (SAXD  (lA'I’K). 

{Ih-iiirn  hij  Tn'sfnmi  h'/h's.  I'.irjrurnl  lui  ('.  Cftrlr/-.} 


TIIK  WALLS  S^rAMBOUL. 

I'.\  TltiS'l’KAM  ELI, IS, 


Ai  ( )NSTAX'I’I  X(  » I’ LIL  tlmiioli  Imiltlikc  thciiarciit 

\J  I'itv  nil  seven  hills,  lies  sn  Inw  (in  the  mainland 
that  it  is  init  till  the  ,Li,reat  stnanier  is  within  twenty 
miles  o!  the  tnwn  that  the  dmne  and  mimirets  nf 
St.  Sdjihia  emiie  W(dl  inte  view.  An  Imnr  latev  and 
the  wlmle  extent  (if  the  city  ojiens  nii.  d’he  red- 
tileil  r(Hit's  (if  t.he  Imiises  ai'e  hnik'en  in  their  mass 
h\'  the  leaden  eniHilas  (if  (■(inntless  m(is((nes  that  seme- 
times  Hash  sihcr  In-iyht  in  the  da/zline;  eastern  snn, 
and  patches  ef  yreen — walnut  er  syeamere — peep 
ent  frein  the  ('(lel  emirtyards  of  the  ])alaees,  'I’lie 
woiiden-hnilt  houses  are  mostly  dinyy  yrey,  Imt.  the 
fronts  have  sometimes  to  he  ]iainte(l  to  ke(‘p  out 
the  weatlu'r,  and  thmi  the  local  Imc  of  eohinr  asserts 
itself  in  sipiares  of  hrilliant  red.  From  (wery  jiart 
of  the  city  rise  the  tajier  minarets,  some  pale  stone 
eoliinr,  some  of  the  jiiirest  white  marhle,  hnt  all 
liylit  and  delicate  in  their  strnctm-e  ;  and  in  the 
foreeround,  stretch iny  ah  my  the  whole  frontaye  to  the 
Sea  of  IMarinora,  the  yr(‘y  walls  still  protect  the  old 


city,  M'ly  massi\'e  hnt  in  some  ]iarts  rninons.  'I'he 
monotony  of  them  is  hrok'cn  here  and  there  hy  sipiari'- 
t(iwe)'(‘(l  liastiiins,  some  still  formidaJile  with  their 
crenidated  parajiets  and  some-  hopelessly  mntilated. 

d'lu'se  widls  extend  along  the  coast  eastwai'd  t(,) 
Serai  I’oint,  whei-e  the  incominy  v(\ss(d  ronnds  into 
the  (h.ildeii  Horn,  when  they  yradnally  heconie  less 
]ir(iminent.  In  some  })la.Ces  the  earth  has  silted  up; 
in  others  houses  have  been  hnilt.  In  one  place  a 
whole  street  skirts  the  walls  and  ohlitera-tes  the 
view  of  it  from  the  port,  Init  j'nst  where  the  (iolden 
Horn  ends  they  reajipear,  and  turning  iidand  to 
the  left  and  then  sti'ikiny  south,  form  the  hoimdarv 
of  the  cit-y  on  the  land  side.  Aci'oss  the  (hilden 
Horn  is  the  town  of  ( hdata,  very  old,  rather  ])(iverty- 
sli'icken,  hnt  rich  in  mural  remains;  and  heyond 
(lidid-a  the  snhnrh  of  I’era..  d'his  is  more  modern, 
heiny  the  (juai'ter  chielly  ]iatronised  hy  the  Kni’o])ean 
]i(i]inlati(in.  Strictly  speaking,  (Amstantinojile  in- 
(dndes  these  adjoining  towns,  hut  for  the  jnirjioses 


THE  AVALLS  OF  STAMBOFL. 


of  tliis  paper  the  original  city  sliall  alone  l)e  con¬ 
sidered.  The  early  Constantinople  was  Imilt  on  a 
narrow  tongue  of  land,  washed  on  tlie  south  l)y 
tlie  Sea  of  Alai’inora  and  on  the  nortli  hy  the 
waters  of  the  (iolden  Horn.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Emperor  Constantine  in  the  fourth  century,  to 


4.0 

Even  that  old  city  was  fanK)us  for  its  walls.  Thc>' 
were  built — says  J)i(jn,  the  historian,  writing  in 
the  first  century — of  massive  s(piare  stones  clamped 
witli  iron  Ijolts,  and  fitted  together  so  well  that 
the  whole  wall  ai)peared  to  l)e  one  Idock.  On 
looking  at  the  idaii  on  page  4G  it  will  Ije  seen 


THE  MOSLEM  CEMETERY  OUTSIDE  THE  WALLS  OF  CONST.YNTINOPLE. 
{Draiva  hy  Tnatt'am  Ellis.) 


restore  the  glories  of  his  outworn  capital  on  the 
Tiber  and  to  become  the  centre  of  a  great  Eastern 
empire.  But  the  site  chosen  had  already  been  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  city  of  renown — the  Byzantium  of  classic 
days,  so  closely  allied  with  the  history  of  Philip 
of  Macedon,  and  a  curious  legend  of  his  attack 
upon  the  town  connects  a  campaign  fought  in  the 
tliird  century  it.c.  with  the  present  symbol  of  the 
city.  A  midnight  assault  had  l)ccn  planned,  but 
the  inhabitants  were  warned  of  tlieir  danger  by  a 
light  which  appeared  in  the  hea^’ens.  The  grateful 
townspeople  thereupon  built  a  temple  to  Diana, 
and  adopted  as  the  arms  of  their  city  that  crescent 
which  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  has  been 
the  emblem  of  the  place. 

679 


that  the  promontory  on  which  Stamboul  is  built 
is  shaped  rather  like  an  inverted  ^’ulture’s  bill,  the 
tip  of  which  is  known  as  Serai  Point.  The  grounds 
and  gardens  of  the  Seraglio  occupy  much  of  the 
site  of  the  old  Byzantium,  and  it  is  at  this  point 
that  the  great  walls  of  Stamboul  practically  com¬ 
mence.  If  we  except  those  of  Antioch  and  Aleiipo, 
they  are  probably  the  most  perfect  fortifications 
in  the  world,  thougli  a  patriotic  Cliinaman  would 
no  doubt  add  his  country’s  bulwark  to  the  list  of 
exceptions.  This  portion  of  them  was  commenced 
l»y  Constantine  himself  fifteen  hundred  years  ago. 
It  is  built  very  close  to  the  water’s  edge,  in  some 
places  resting  on  the  solid  rock,  where  it  rises  a 
few  feet  out  of  the  sea.  This  is  the  oldest  part. 


/ 
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Ill  other  places  it  is  easy  to  trace  tlie  handi¬ 
work  of  the  Turkish  restorer,  and  several  of  tlie 
gates  are  uianifestly  of  Saracenic  architecture.  The 
wall  follows  the  seaboard,  .skirting  Serai  Point  and 
continuing  along  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Mariuoia. 
Following  tliis  line,  the 
first  gate  of  importance 
reached  is  the  Kuni 
Kapou  —  lum  being 
Turkish  for  sand,  and 
Lniiua  for  gate.  Py  this 
time  we  have  left  the 
rocky  coast  and  come 
upon  a  long  stretch  of 
beach.  A  little  harbour 
runs  out  op[)osite  Xum 
Kapou,  and  beyond  it  are 
the  ruins  of  a  mole.  The 
sand  procured  here  is 
largely  used  for  build¬ 
ing  material,  and  in  the 
illustration  on  p.  44  may 


be  .seen  the  little  .sailing 


vessels  that  do  a  rather 
lirisk  trade  in  carrying  it 

to  other  parts  of  the  coast.  At  this  point,  too,  a 
study  of  the  walls  is  e.xceedingiy  interesting.  A 
reference  to  the  ])lan  will  show  that  the  irregular 
triangle  on  which  iStamboul  is  built  may  be  divided 
into  three  .sections,  corre.sponding  with  the  original 
limit  and  the  subsecpient  enlargements  of  the  city. 


increased  botli  in  .size  and  importance  it  was  at  the 
point  wliere  the  Sand  Gate  now  stands  tliat  Justinian 
l)uilt  his  famous  palace;  Imt  a  few  ruins  are  all 
tliat  remain  to  attest  its  former  magniticence.  The 
high  bastion  to  the  right,  in  the  illustration,  was 

no  doubt  part  of  tlie 
coirstruction.  The  site 
is  covered  by  mean 
though  ]»ictures(|ue 
houses,  built  partly  witli 
and  partly  upon  the  old 
ruins.  A  curious  med¬ 
ley  of  material  was 
used  in  their  hasty  con¬ 
struction.  In  the  same 
wall  are  found  plinths 
of  marlJe  and  lilocks  of 
common  stone,  while 
Ponian  liricEs  lie  on  top 
of  the  sunbuint  clay  of 
a  ruder  although  a  later 
period. 

Ileyond  the  bastion 
model’ll  wooden  houses 
crowded  together  over¬ 
hang  the  sea,  and  seem  to  cap  the  walls.  Like  our 
own  holiday  folk  the  Turks  and  the  Armenians  value 
a  sea  view,  but  the  Greeks  iin’ariably  pnd'ei’  to  look 
inland.  The  high  wall  with  the  rece.ssed  arches 
is  no  doubt  part  of  Justinian’s  old  palace.  In  the 
foi’egroiind,  where  the  figures  are  grouped,  the  ruins 


COIMIgT^lh3Tl  IMQlPLE 


THE  WALL  NEAR  PSAMATIA  KAPOUSI. 
Sketched  by  Tristram  Ellis.) 


Tlie  apex,  shaded  dark,  was  the  old  Pyzantiuni, 
the  city  which  Constantine  .selected  for  his  capital, 
and  which  he  added  to  and  beautified.  Its  sea 
wall  was  subsecpieiitly  continued,  and  when  the  city 


show  the  marble  (Uhris  so  constantly  met  with  in 
this  district,  where  fi'agnients  of  Corinthian  frieze  aie 
found  side  by  side  with  the  caiiitals  of  a  iiiire  By¬ 
zantium  type.  Even  in  Justinian’s  time  so  abundant 
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were  these  old  marbles,  and  so  little  respect  was 
shown  for  them,  that  the  workmen  inserted  broken 
shafts  as  borders  in  the  lower  courses  of  the  wall ; 
and  to  this  day  you  can  see  the  circular  sections, 
like  drumheads  of  white  marble,  diversifying  the 
yellow  surface  of  the  facing  stones.  In  some  cases 
the  columns  actually  protrude  from  the  wall,  like 
(funs  from  a  stone  fort.  A  small  harbour  has  been 

o 

built  opposite  this  point,  which  shelters  the  fishing 
boats  from  the  fury  of  the  southern  winds.  For 
more  than  half  a  mile  past  this  point  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  have 
been  demol- 
i  s  h  e  d,  o  r 
act  only  as 
the  retain¬ 
ing  wall  of 
the  railway, 
which  liere 
runs  in  full 
view  of  the 
sea ;  but  im¬ 
mediately 
after  this 
gap  they  are 
in  very  per¬ 
fect  preser¬ 
vation,  and 
so  they  con¬ 
tinue  with¬ 
out  any  se¬ 
rious  break 
right  up  to 
Yedi  Kouli. 

There,  as  a 
reference  to 

the  plan  will  show,  the  town  ends  and  the  wall 
turns  inland.  The  sketch  on  the  opposite-  page, 
taken  near  Psamatia  Kapousi,  will  give  a  fair  idea 
of  the  form  of  the  fortifications.  The  wall,  which 
rises  to  a  height  of  about  25  feet,  is  crenulated 
and  protected  at  intervals  by  scpiare-towered  bas¬ 
tions  35  or  40  feet  high.  A  parapet  supported  by 
heavy  stone  cantilevers  completes  the  summit  of 
the  tower. 

When  Yedi  Kouli  is  reached,  the  sea  wall  of 
Constantinople  has  practically  come  to  an  end,  and 
at  this  point  the  fortifications  are  of  considerable 
strength.  Yedi  Kouli  means  the  Seven  Towers,  Init 
the  number  is  not  necessarily  exact.  The  peoples 
of  the  East  delight  in  figurative  language,  and  yedi, 
or  seven,  is  a  favourite  metaphor  with  the  Turks  for 
abundance.  The  group  of  buildings  shows  still  one 
octagonal  and  three  rmry  large  round  towers,  be¬ 
sides  the  usual  bastions  on  the  side  that  faces  the 
moat.  Indeed,  this  was  a  point  not  merely  of  great 


strengtli,  but  intimately  connected  with  the  history 
and  tlie  triumphs  of  the  empire.  Here  was  the 
famous  Golden  Gate  by  which  victorious  generals 
entered  tlie  town  witli  triumph — the  Sultans  con¬ 
tinuing  in  degenerate  days  the  pomp  and  splendours 
which  dated  from  heroic  times.  The  Golden  Gate 
remains  a  familiar  phrase  in  the  histoiy  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  but  the  traveller  who  seeks  liere  for  the  relics 
of  past  magnificence  will  be  puzzled  or  disappointed. 

Few  barbarous  races  have  ecpialled  tlie  Turks  in 
rapacity,  and  few  old  cities  have  been  so  mercilessly 

pillaged  as 
Constanti¬ 
nople.  Con- 
s  t  a  11 1  i  n  e 
alone  is  said 
to  have 
e  X  p  e  nded 
£2,500,090 
on  the  con- 
s  t  ru  ct i 0  n 
and  decora¬ 
tion  of  this 
part  of  the 
capital,  and 
the  four 
b  r  0  n  z  e 
horses  of 
San  Marco 
at  Venice 
are  probably 
the  only 
relics  left 
intact  of 
the  great 
works  of  art 

that  were  once  the  glory  of  the  city.  As  to  the 
“Golden  Gate,”  guides  and  guide  books  do  indeed 
point  it  out.  According  to  them,  it  is  the  small 
arch  seen  to  the  right  in  the  illustration  on  page 
49,  but  the  poorness  of  the  structure  and  the 
tawdriness  of  the  colours,  already  fading  off  the 
walls,  make  it  difficult  to  believe  that  this  was 
the  famous  gateway  of  Theodosius.  Evidently  of 
late  date  and  of  Turkish  workmanship,  this  mean 
approach  could  never  have  attained  the  dignity 
of  triumphal  associations.  The  site,  however,  is 
well  authenticated.  It  is  more  than  likely  that 
the  two  square  bastions  shown  to  the  extreme 
right  of  my  sketch  were  the  foundations  of  some 
great  structure  since  overthrown.  Tliey  are  faced 
with  marble,  and  a  large  gateway  still  traceable 
between  them,  hut  now  built  up,  probably  held  the 
uprights  of  the  Golden  Gate  itself. 

These  Seven  Towers — like  other  old  fortresses — 
hold  within  their  walls  grim  records  of  the  past. 


EGRI  KAPOUSI  (CROOKED  GATE). 
(Sketched  by  Tnetram  Ellis.) 
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A  MOSLEM  FUNERAL. 

Thu  Turks  liiul  a  ]iractiue  when  wai’  l.)r(jke  nut  of 
im])risnniu”'  tlie  unfortunate  ainl)assa(lor  of  the  l)elli- 
H'ennit  countiy,  arul  the  ])ri,sons  witli  inscri]itions  on 
the  walls,  some  in  Erendi,  some  in  Latin,  some  in 
Italian,  may  still  he  setm.  Hut  these  ti;»wers  hehl 
still  more  (lignitied\c'aptives,  for  Yedi  Kouli  was  the 
state  prison  for  dethi'oned  >Sultans.  These  rulers 
had  not  always  a  hap})y  lot.  The  danissaries — the 
most  remarkahle  liody  (if  soldiers  ever  known — were 
not  very  steady  in  their  allegiance.  From  time  to 
time  they  woidd  turn  their  camp  kettles  upside  down 
(the  signal  of  rev(.)lt), and  soon  afterwards  there  would 
lie  a  new  tenant  of  the  throne  and  a  new'  guest  in 
Yedi  Kouli.  Seven  of  their  Sultans  were  “  how- 
strung”  within  these  walls,  and  taken  altogether  it  is 
a  rather  giriesome  spi.)t. 

Turning  inland  just  past  this  Gate  of  the  Seven 
Towers,  the  whole  chai'acter  of  the  wall  changes.  It 
has  now  lost  the  defence  of  the  sea,  and  is  accord¬ 
ingly  liuilt  much  stimiger  in  doiihle  line,  bastioned 
and  towered,  and  supported  liy  a  third  line  of  wall — 
not  indeed  so  strong,  hut  itself  amply  jirotected  hy  a 
fosse  some  80  feet  across  and  about  20  feet  dee]). 
This,  however,  is  now  tilled,  and  the  city  is  largely 


sup])lie(l  with  cal)hages  grow'ii  under  the  shadow  of 
the  walls.  l)ey(.)nd  this  ditdi  are  ranged  the  great 
cemeteries  of  Stand )oul  wdiich  stretch  in  a  continuous 
belt  all  the  w'ay  from  Yedi  Ivi.iuli  hy  the  sea  to 
Eyouh  on  the  Golden  Horn,  a  distance  of  live  miles. 
The  graves  are  entirely  those  of  the  Turkish  ])opu- 
lation,  and  the  cyjjress  trees  with  which  tlie  ceme¬ 
teries  are  ])lanted  attain  a  ([uite  unusual  size  and 
luxuiiance  of  foliage.  The  landscape  all  around  is 
l)eautiful  and  impressive.  A  solemn  silence  seems  to 
liold  the  whole  district.  Beyond  the  gardens  across 
the  walls  the  never-emling  din  of  a  cl(.)sely  peo])led 
Eastern  city  is  rising  with  shrill  tumult  of  sound, 
l)ut  here  nothing  is  heard  save  the  tiidvling  of  the 
camel  l)ells.  Nowhere  in  Constantino] )le  itself  do 
you  hear  them,  for  in  the  city  car-riages  and  tram¬ 
ways  have  gradually  supplemented  the  familiar  mode 
of  Eastern  traltic.  But  outside  the  walls,  es])ecially 
a.t  the  ap])roaches  to  the  gates,  long  lines  of  loaded 
camels  may  he  met,  carrying  t(.)  the  town  country 
])roduce  of  all  kinds. 

After  leaving  the  Yedi  Kouli  Gate  the  road 
beyond  the  wall  ])asses  thr(.)Ugh  a  grove  of  cypresses 
n])  to  the  Silivri  Ka])ousi,  and  there  meets  the 
roadway  leading  straight  to  Solyinhila.  The  large 
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is  paved  were  laid  in  tlie  time  of  Justinian.  The 
gate  itself  is  poor  in  strueture,  thongli  picturesjpie 
from  its  surrounding  verdure.  Evidently  from  the 
action  of  earthrpiakes  the  walls  all  along  this 
district  are  more  or  less  ruined,  till  we  come  to 
the  next  entry  into  the  town,  Top  Kapousi,  or 
the  Cannon  Gate,  where  they  remain  in  an  almost 
perfect  state  of  j)reservation.  Tiie  tow'ers  along 
the  inner  wall  are  very  frequent :  originally  there 
wei’e  two  hundred  of  them  at  intervals  on  the 
five-mile  belt  from  the  sea  to  the  Golden  Horn, 
and  of  these  about  two-thirds  are  now  standing. 
Still  following  this  northern  line  we  next  reach 
the  Crooked  Gate — Egri  Kapousi — by  wdiich  Jus¬ 
tinian  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  town,  and 
opposite  to  which  is  the  Greek  Cemetery.  The 
wall  here  takes  a  sudden  curve  outward,  and  is 
carried  up  to  a  much  greater  height,  the  fortify¬ 
ing  towers  being  more  frequent,  while  the  ground 


the  Waring  Guard,  whose  s])eeial  ])rovince  was  to 
keep  wateli  and  defend  the  Egri  KajMnisi,  had  their 
({uarters.  They  were  IkukIs  of  dare-devil  wari-iors, 
known  to  be  foremost  in  loot  as  well  as  in  fray, 
and  reputed  to  be  largely  composed  of  discontented 
fugitives  from  England.  Beyond  the  walls,  almost 
up  to  the  inlet  of  the  Golden  Horn,  the  cemetery 
that  skirts  the  town  is  continued,  and  in  whicli 
funerals  may  be  seen  all  through  the  day — the  pro¬ 
cessions  headed  by  blind  beggars  who  chant  in  a 
sing-song  voice  the  solemn  verses  of  the  Koran. 
Their  grief  is  too  mechanical  to  be  even  picturesque, 
though  the  payment  in  mctcdiqucs  or  “coppers”  shows 
that  this  kind  of  mercenary  woe  can  scarcely  be 
profitable.  Far  away  upon  the  heights  may  be  seen 
the  great  tower  of  Galata,  built  by  the  Genoese  to 
defend  the  town,  which  it  seems  still  to  watch  over 
and  dominate,  though  the  garrison  now  consists  of 
the  firemen  of  the  city.  The  Golden  Horn  lies 


descends  rapidly,  and  the  landscape  becomes  very 
picturesque. 

The  site  of  the  Church  of  St.  Nicolas  and  St. 
Augustine  of  Canterbury  is  soon  reached,  dating  to 
the  twelfth  century,  and  interesting  to  Englishmen 
both  from  its  name  and  from  its  associations.  Here 


beneath,  but  is  concealed  by  the  houses,  and  beyond 
Galata  is  the  Bosphorus  with  its  wooded  banks 
studded  with  marble  palaces  down  to  the  water’s 
edge,  while  the  shipping  of  all  the  countries  in  the 
world  passes  through  the  waterway  that  separates 
one  continent  from  another. 
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THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  PAINTS  AND  PAINTING. 

By  EDWIN  BALE,  R.I. 


(liscBssion  on  the  effect  of 
iglit  on  watei'-colonrs,  wliicli 
atcly  made  so  great  a  stir, 
n'oveil  one  thing  very  cer- 
ainly  :  that  few  of  the  dis- 
)ntants  had  any  scientific 
)asis  for  their  arguments, 
lid  not  one  of  tlieni — except 
perhaps  ri’ofessoi'  Clinrch — 
liad  conducted  the  necessary  experiments  with  the 
patience  and  care  necessaiy  to  a  scientific  Icnowledge. 
And  the  curious  point  afiont  the  dis^mte  was  tlie 
ahsiilute  lack  of  any  aaithoi'ity  which  could  he  aji- 
pealed  to.  There  was  hardly  any  literature  on  the 
chemistiy  of  colours.  The  few  handliooks  which  fi'om 
time  to  time  have  been  })ublished  were  rpiite  nn- 
rdiahle,  and  not  until  the  issue  of  the  Government 
lilue  Took  containing  tlie  report  of  I)r.  Rnssell  and 
(Ja})tain  Afaiey  on  their  impnry  into  the  staliility 
of  water-colours,  and  the  }»ublication  of  Professor 
Gliui-ch’s  iiiafpiuiii  opus,  “  The  Chemistry  of  Paints 
and  Painting,”-"  has  there  been  any  authoritative 
pronouncement  on  this  important  subject  in  any 
European  language. 

In  tlie  course  of  the  Government  impiiiy  the  in¬ 
teresting  fact  was  established  that  damp  was  the  great 
enemy  of  water-colours — an  enemy  much  more  to 
lie  dreaded  tlian  light,  which  was  supposed  by  Sir 
d.  C.  Pobinson  to  lie  the  arch-fiend.  If  any  method 
could  lie  found  of  sealing  up  water-colour  drawings 
in  their  frames  so  as  to  exclude  air  of  any  kind  they 
would  lie  imperishalile.  But  such  a  method  has  yet 
to  be  discovered,  and  meanwhile  collectors  need  be 
much  more  careful  as  to  the  action  of  damp  than  to 
the  action  of  light.  l)amp  is  the  enemy  of  the  oil 
jiainter  also.  It  gets  at  his  canvas  and  rots  it,  or  it 
causes  it  to  stretch  une([ually,  and  I'ends  and  cracks 
the  paint  upon  its  surface.  Tlie  oil  }iainter  can,  Ikjw- 
ever,  defeat  its  attack  much  more  easily  than  the 
]iainter  in  water-colours  :  he  can  paint  the  back  of 
his  canvas  with  white-lead  and  starch  paste,  or  one 
of  the  other  preparations  mentioned  by  Professor 
Gliurch,  and  his  picture  will  be  safe. 

In  the  matter  of  vehicles  the  water-colourist  is 
much  better  off  than  his  lirother.  I)istille<l  watei-  and 
I’ain-water  are  quite  innocuous  as  vehicles,  and  are 
liable  to  no  trade  tricks,  but  a  large  part  of  the 
section  on  vehicles  and  varnishes  in  Professor  Ghurch’s 
book  is  devoted  to  tests  for  detecting  adulteration  or 

*  “The  Chemi.stry  of  I’aints  and  Painting.”  By  A.  H. 
Church,  F.R.S.  (Seeley  &  Co.,  Limited:  London,  1890.) 


the  use  of  I)ase  sulistitutes  for  the  real  article.  These 
experiments  are  very  interesting, but  artists  will  never 
make  them  for  themselves.  Professor  Church  is  a 
very  good  amateur  painter,  and  he  ajiparently  thinks 
it  is  as  easy  for  a  jiainter  to  turn  chemist  as  for  a 
chemist  to  paint.  In  itractice,  however,  tliis  is  not 
so.  ( )ne  man,hei'e  and  there,  with  a  turn  foi-  chemistry 
may  test  his  materials,  lint  the  majority  will  of  ne¬ 
cessity  continue  to  ti'ust  to  their  colourmen.  They 
might  and  should,  however,  learn  which  of  their 
varnishes  and  oils  are  liable  to  adulteration,  and 
insist  on  having  from  their  colourmen  a  guarantee 
that  such  as  they  sell  are  absolutely  of  the  best  kind. 

The  medium  of  the  oil  painter  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  to  fix  upon.  Until  an  artist  liy  prac¬ 
tice  and  experience  has  settled  for  himself  what 
is  best  to  use  it  is  a  constant  subject  of  inquiry 
and  experiment.  Almost  every  artist  has  his  own 
peculiar  mixture  of  oils  and  varnishes  and  waxes, 
but  a  bad  medium  is  often  fixed  upon  because  it 
w-orks  well  or  is  easy  to  get  and  easy  to  keep. 

Here  is  the  result  of  Professor  Church’s  experi¬ 
ments  ;  “  For  the  general  use  of  painters  in  oil 
nothing  more  is  wanted  than  true  copal  or  amber 
oil-varnish,  a  drying  oil,  and  a  diluent.  A  formula 
wliich  answers  well  is  this :  Two  measures  of  coital 
oil-varnish  made  from  Sierra  Leone  copal ;  one 
measure  of  pop^y  oil ;  two  measures  of  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine  or  oil  of  spike.  Of  megilp — a  mixture  of 
linseed  oil  and  mastic  varnish — it  is  only  necessary 
to  say  this  :  that  however  agreeable  as  a  medium 
with  which  to  work,  it  contains  a  po(.)r  and  weak 
resin  which  Ijecomes  in  course  of  time  yellow  and 
brittle,  and  is  lialfie  to  be  injuriously  affected  when 
a  picture  in  which  it  has  lieen  used  freely  is  cleaned.” 

It  is  the  pigments  tliat  the  artist  uses,  lajwever, 
that  form  the  sul.iject  of  the  most  important  part 
of  this  iiKpnry.  It  is  true  that  they  are  affected 
ly  tlie  grounds  and  the  medium,  Init  the  natural 
character  of  each  one  for  permanency  and  in¬ 
nocuousness  is  the  ((iiestion.  And  in  connection 
with  this  iiKpdry  it  is  perhaps  not  unnatural  that 
it  should  occur  to  some  to  ask  —  Were  the  old 
masters — the  Italians,  the  Flemings,  tlie  Sjianiards 
—  better  chemists  than  we  that  their  pigments 
have  stood  the  test  of  centuries,  while  ours  often 
will  not  stand  a  generation  ?  They  were  cer¬ 
tainly  not  better  chemists,  but  in  two  respects 
they  were  better  situated  than  the  modern  artist. 
In  old  days  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  artists  formed  a 
guild  of  workers,  and  the  knowledge  of  all  the  detail 
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of  the  profession  was  coniiuon  property,  and  was 
handed  on  from  the  master  to  the  pupil.  The 
pupil’s  first  business  was  to  learn  all  about  his 
materials.  He  had  to  prepare  his  master’s  grounds, 
his  oils,  and  his  colours.  All  that  most  young  artists 
know  of  the  pigments  they  use  to-day  is  that  they 
can  buy  them  in  tubes  at  Newman’s  or  Eoberson’s  ; 
not  one  in  fifty  takes  the  trouble  to  inquire  whether 
his  pigment  is  in  its  origin  animal,  vegetable,  or 
mineral.  He  has  never  had  a  master  to  teach  him 
such  technical  matters,  and  consequently  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  existed  in  the  old  guilds  has  passed  from 
the  artist  to  the  chemist.  The  old  artists  were 
better  off,  too,  in  that  they  were  not  open  to  the 
temptation  of  the  artists’  colourman  to  use  pretty 
fascinating  colours.  It  is  a  matter  of  business  with 
many  a  colourman  to  be  constantly  producing  new 
colours  to  tempt  the  unwary,  and  as  the  amateur  is 
perhaps  a  better  customer  than  the  artist  he  has 
little  conscience  in  preparing  pigments  that  will 
fade.  He  probably  thinks,  if  he  thinks  at  all,  that 
it  is  the  artist’s  business  to  look  after  himself,  and 
as  to  the  amateur  it  does  not  mattei'.  The  curse  that 
accompanies  the  convenience  of  the  artists’  colour- 
man  is  that  the  artist  has  too  many  pigments  offered 
him,  and  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  choose. 
Professor  Church  and  Dr.  Eussell  have  done  the 
public  and  the  profession  an  enormous  ser\dce  in 
forcing  to  the  front  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
pigments  sold  by  the  colourmen  ought  to  find  no 
place  on  the  artist’s  palette.  Fortunately,  there  is 
scarcely  a  fugitive  colour  that  cannot  be  spared.  A 
very  interesting  portion  of  Professor  Church’s  book 
deals  with  the  substitution  of  permanent  colours  for 
fugitive  ones,  showing  in  detail  how  certain  com¬ 
binations  of  the  former  are  to  be  made  to  do  duty 
for  the  latter.  Many  of  these  combinations  are 
good  enough  as  substitutes,  but  Prussian  blue  and 
black  is  hardly  a  substitute  for  indigo;  it  is  a 


makeshift  only,  and  misses  the  loveliness  of  the 
fugitive  pigment. 

I’rofesscjr  Church  has  drawn  iq)  lists  of  pigments 
used  by  certain  artists  of  repute,  from  which  it  is 
manifest  that  if  a  painter  feels  colour  he  does  not 
require  many  pigments  to  produce  good  colour.  If 
Sir  Joshua  was  able  to  produce  some  of  his  most 
important  works  with  a  palette  restricted  to  five 
pigments,  and  if  Etty’s  palette  included  only  ten,  it 
is  certain  that  great  colourists  do  not  require  a  great 
range  of  pigments.  The  secret  of  the  demand  tor  s(j 
extensive  a  palette  as  some  painters  require  pro¬ 
bably  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  realistic  colour 
rather  than  fine  colour  is  their  aim.  If  an  Act  of 
Parliament  could  be  passed,  as  once  was  suggested 
by  Mr.  Ruskin,  to  restrict  an  artist’s  palette  to  fi'om 
ten  to  fifteen  pigments,  it  is  probable  there  would  l)e 
less  complaint  of  the  garishness  of  so  many  pictures 
in  our  Academy  exhibitions,  and  unwary  buyers 
would  find  it  less  difficult  to  live  with  their  pictures 
when  they  had  them  home. 

Now  that  this  book  can  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
painter,  he  is  a  culpable  man  who  uses  the  pig¬ 
ments  that  are  absolutely  condemned.  He  should 
remember  that  to  use  bad  pigments  puts  him  very 
much  on  the  level  with  the  tradesman  who  adulter¬ 
ates  his  goods  with  infeiior  and  deleterious  substances. 
There  was  an  excuse  for  him  when  he  could  not 
know  certainly  which  were  bad.  Now  there  is  none. 

There  is  one  other  desirable  thing  :  it  is  that 
the  artists’  colourman  who  cares  for  a  reputation — 
and  in  these  days  that  means  money — should  make 
it  the  feature  of  his  business  actually  to  sell  no 
fugitive  colours,  no  injurious  vehicles,  no  adulterated 
varnishes  without  letting  it  be  clearly  known  that 
they  are  so.  Every  colour  should  be  stamped  just 
as  the  florist  labels  his  plants — hardy,  half-hardy 
tender ;  and  he  should  be  prepared  to  give  a  guaran¬ 
tee  that  every  article  sold  is  as  it  is  stated  to  be. 


“WAITING.” 

Painted  by  Sir  James  D.  Linton,  P.R.I.  Etched  by  H.  Macbeth-Raebijrn. 


IT  is  at  first  sight  a  curious  fact  that  the  tendency 
of  our  most  vigorous  painters  of  the  younger 
school  is  away  from  figure-painting  and  towards 
portraiture.  Professor  Herkonier,  Mr.  Luke  Tildes, 
the  late  Frank  Holl,  are  among  the  most  notable 
examples ;  and  to  these  we  must  add  the  name  of 
the  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours.  In  all  those  cases  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  the  motive  is  an  artistic  one,  for  the  opportunity 
for  minute  observation  of  character,  for  subtle  colour- 


scheme  and  skill  of  technique,  is  one  that  it  is  hard 
to  resist.  Sir  James  Linton’s  achievements  in  water¬ 
colour  in  this  direction  are  too  well  known  to  onr 
readers  to  require  further  exposition  on  our  part. 
We  need  only  say  that  the  charming  fancy  portrait 
which,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  Orrock,  Mr. 
Macbeth-Raeburn  lias  so  intelligently  translated  for 
us,  is  another  of  those  masterpieces  of  rich  and 
subdued  colour-harmonies  which  have  placed  tlieir 
author  in  the  front  rank  of  British  colourists. 


‘‘LINGEKINCt  light.” 

Painted  by  W.  Gilbert  Foster. 


IX  reviewing  the  recent  exhiliitimi  of  tlie  lioyal 
.Vciuleiiiy  we  took  occasion  to  draw  especial 
attention  to  this  charniing  and  original  work  by  an 
artist  almost  iniknown  to  us.  Tliere  was  a  beauty  of 
colour  and  a  poetry  of  sentiment  which  reminded 
the  spectator  strongly  of  1  )iiez  ;  but  the  treatment 
was  wholly  individual  and  characteristic.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  painter,  j\lr.  Gilliert  Foster,  is 
an  artist  of  Leeds,  English  in  feeling,  and,  save  for 
certain  instruction  received  from  his  fatlau',  who 


was  a  poi'traitist,  he  is  entirely  self-taught.  ]\Ir. 
Foster’s  earliest  success  was  in  1870,  when  his  first 
picture,  “A  Lane  near  Chapeltown,”  was  Imng  upon 
tlie  line.  He  made  his  real  mark,  liowever,  as  re¬ 
cently  as  1887,  with  “  Driving  the  Ducks but  his 
most  notalile  work  so  far  is  “  Lingering  Light,”  a 
poetic  rendering  of  an  evening  in  llnnswick  Bay. 
It  is  an  admiral )le  example  of  memory-painting 
d  la  Ja-ponaisc,  and  marks  out  the  artist  as  oue  of 
the  rising  men  of  the  English  school. 
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(dXvSIDEFJXG  how  great  are  the 
l)onds  of  natural  sym[)athy  which 
bind  together  the  schools  of  mo¬ 
dern  France  and  Holland,  and 
how  a  solier  sadness  l.)Oth  of  asjiect 
and  of  conception  and  sentiment 
informs  both;  considering,  too, 
that  two  scliools  far  less  sympathetic  to  France — 
those  (.)f  Belgium  and  Italy — have  l)een  lewai'ded  with 
a  generosity  eiT'ing,  if  anything,  on  the  side  of  })ro- 
fusion,  it  is  curious  that  one  Grand  Prix  should  have 
been  deemed  sutheient  to  reward  the  originality 
and  the  artistic  })re-eniinence  shown  by  .the  Low 
Countries.  As  might  easily  lie  guessed  from  the 
(-I'uaker-like  general  tone  and  the  vein  of  pessimistic 
discouragement  wliich  mark  the  modern  Dutch 
mastei’s,  the  aspect  of  their  galleries  was  not  exactly 
a  lively  or  inspiriting  one  to  the  eye.  But,  then, 
])eculiarities  nearly  akin  to  these  are  to  be  discovered 
in  many  of  the  most  highly-lauded  works  of  pic¬ 
torial  art  ]troduced  by  the  modern  France  of  the 
Bepiiblie.  Though  it  might  very  fairly  lie  argued 
that  Hendrick  Willem  AIesda<g  and  Jacob  Alaris  are 
sufficiently  rewarded  with  the  gold  medal  which 
they  each  obtained,  it  woidd  have  been  diificult  to 
object  on  the  score  of  exaggeration  had  the  jury 
chosen  to  accord  to  them,  or  to  either  of  them,  a 
Grand  Prix.  It  would  lie  yet  harder  to  maintain 
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that  they  are  not  more  than  the  equals  in  artistic 
rank  of  siicli  jiainters,  occupying,  according  to  the 
recent  verdict  of  a  nominally  international  jury,  a 
grade  above  theirs,  as  AEM.  Chelmonski  (liussia), 
Jimenes  (Spain),  Boldini  (Italy),  or  AYerenskiold 
(Norway).  The  late  Anton  Alauve,  so  suddenly 
snatched  away  in  1888,  might  possilily  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  highest  honour  for  a  series  of  his  works 
wliich  was  numerous,  but  not  altogether  complete 
or  thoroughly  representative  of  his  finest  qualities; 
liut  that,  unfortunately,  a  dead  man  might  not,  it 
appeared — it  is  difficult  to  see  why — be  honoured  in 
this  fashion.  True  Dutchman — that  is  Dutchman 
of  the  modern  and  liy  no  means  of  the  vigoi'ous 
seventeenth  century  type — as  lie  was,  a  close  bond  of 
union  linked  him  also  to  the  great  Barliizon  school 
of  modern  France.  His  love  of  familiar  nature,  seen 
by  liini  as  by  them  in  mysterious  kinsliip  witli 
phases  of  human  emotion,  was  as  keen  as  theirs. 
Yet  his  sadness  was  of  a  more  entirely  sulijective,  a 
more  depressed  and  even  t}'pe,  hai'dly  even  tem- 
])orarily  enlivened  liy  any  liright  ray  of  sunlight  or 
hope ;  even  as  his  colour  was  colder  and  more  uni¬ 
formly  grey,  if  in  its  way  not  less  true  than  theirs, 
and  his  tone  less  subtle  in  its  sobriety. 

However,  if  it  was  decreed  that  but  one  Grand. 
Prix  should  be  given,  it  could  not  well  have  been 
more  worthily  bestowed  than  on  Josef  Israels.  He 
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is  the  father  of  the  most  distinctive  phase  of  modern 
Dutcli  art,  and  a  painter  who,  witliout  making  any 
nndne  concessiuns  to  mere  })()pnlarity,  has  attained 
it  in  the  highest  degree  by  an  nnaffected  mastery 
of  technique  no  less  than  1)y  a  subdued  intensity  of 
patlios  ;  and  has  attained  it,  not  only  in  his  own 
land,  but  in  a  more  than  equal  degree 
in  England  (should  I  not  I'ather  say 
Scotland  ?),  France,  and  Germany. 

Heer  Israels  is  an  officer  of  the  Leyian 
d’Honneur,  and  received  a  first-class 
medal  at  the  Exhibition  of  1878.  As 
The  Magazine  of  Art  has  already 
published  (October,  1890)  a  special 
study  dealing  with  his  life  and  work, 
it  would  appear  unnecessary  to  dis¬ 
cuss  either  the  one  or  the  other  at 
length  on  the  present  occasion.  For 
some  few  years  past  the  Dutch  master 
had  shown,  if  not  exactly  a  falling-oif 
of  power  or  technical  skill,  still  a  cer¬ 
tain  excess  of  uniformity,  a  too  exclu¬ 
sive  reliance  on  a  certain  formula — 
potent,  as  had  been  conclusively  shown, 
to  move,  but  which  through  constant 
use  had  lost  a  portion  of  its  charm  and 
pathos.  The  picture  which  constituted 
his  chief  contribution  to  Paris  is,  with 
all  its  simplicity  of  motive,  a  new 
creation,  and  one  of  the  painter’s  finest 
performances.  It  is  entitled  “  Tra^'ail- 
leurs  de  la  mer,”  and  shows  two  sailors 
who,  wearing  the  roughest  of  rough 
fishing  garments  and  overhanging  tar¬ 
paulin  hats,  carry  ashore  an  anchor 
belonging  to  one  of  two  fishing  smacks, 
which  appear  tossing  in  the  shallow, 
grey-green  waters  of  the  middle  dis¬ 
tance.  The  conception  of  the  two 
workers  who  are  the  simple  heroes  of 
the  picture  is  in  its  unaffected  truth 
full  of  a  masculine  dignity ;  the 
general  tone  of  sih'ei'y  delicacy  and 
comparative  brightness  is  more  agreeable  than  that 
of  the  nolde  “  Naufrage  ”  (in  the  collection  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Young,  Esq.,  and  by  him  contributed  to  tlie 
Glasgow  Exhil.)ition),  which  as  a  design  must  for 
rhythmic  harmony  of  line  and  intensity  of  simple 
pathos,  rank  as  the  painter’s  masterpiece.  Heer 
Israels  renders  the  toilers  of  the  sea  with  the  same 
loving  sympathy  that  Jean-Franqois  Millet  and 
Bastien-Lepage  have  each  in  his  way  expended  in  de¬ 
picting  the  toilers  of  the  land.  His  men  and  women 
are  less  largely  typical  of  humanity  than  the  grand 
generalisations  of  klillet,  but  they  are  still  to  a  large 
extent  types,  and  do  not  emulate  the  individualism  or 


the  portrait-like  exactness  of  Bastien-Leyage ;  they, 
however,  ow'e  little  or  nothing  to  outside  infiuence, 
but  are  naturally  evolved,  and  all  Heer  Israels’  own. 

Die  transition  from  the  Dutch  school  to  the 
latest  and  most  naturalistic  jihase  of  Geiman  art  is 
a  very  easy  one,  seeing  that  the  latter  owes  its  exist- 
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eiice  in  almost  eipial  measure  to  modem  Holland 
and  to  modern  France.  Of  the  more  widely  known 
and  representative  masters  of  Germany,  who  tri¬ 
umphed  under  exce|)tional  difficulties  at  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  1878 — an  Adolf  Menzel,  a  Knaus,  a  Len- 
bach,  a  Josef  Brandt — nothing  save  some  small  but 
masterly  water-colours  ly  the  first-named  painter 
was  to  be  seen  in  1889  at  the  Ohamp  de  iMars. 
But,  e)i  revanche,  i\Iax  Lieljermann  and  Fritz  a'ou 
Uhde,  two  painters  who  may  be  said  to  belong  to 
the  Sturm  vnd  Drang  party  of  naturalistic  art, 
and  whose  works  had  already  won  high  apprecia¬ 
tion  in  Paris,  where  they  had  from  time  to  time 
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ii]Ha‘an.'il  aL  tlu'  Sabni,  siR'crailial  in  iMni|in'rin,:4', 
iKitwith.stainlin^  tlinir  na! inualit y,  a  full  inrasuia 
nf  riM’nyiiitidU  and  .synijiathy.  'I’lii.s  fdiind  iiracLi  /al 
cxprns.sidii  in  ilm  yrant  t"  tlicin  nf  thn  nnly  twn 
li'riniilri  I'r/.i-  allnttntl  fn  Ocnnanw  Tn  Ala.\  FiaFci- 
inanu  linlniiys  the  Imnnur  nf  initialimi,  and  Im 
hail,  indand,  In  liaar  tha  hruid  nf  the  halllr  in  thn 


A.-!  tlii‘  calalnyui'  nf  tlm  exhiliition  coin  In.'i vi  ly 
slinwrd,  Ill'll'  Fii'l ii'i'inann  still  clinnsns  his  suhjeais 
ahnnst  cntiraly  in  Ilnlland;  and  if  in  his  latast 
nianifi'stafinns  his  technique  is  evidently  hast'd  nii 
Fi'i'iich  inndels,  it  is  ei|nally  clear  that  lie  jiveserves 
his  nwii  'rciitniiic  iniliviilnalily,  and  that  e\'en  in 
exccntinii  he  dues  imt  slax  islily  fnllnw  aii}'  nne  master. 


(iT’TsroE  THE  c'liracn. 
tli:'  I'li'fxrc  hff  ^1.  Edclfcit.  hff  .Jtun/nrd.) 


rehellinii  which  he  initiated  less  a'yainst.  the  already 
ahnnst  delniict  Jiseiidn  -  rninailtic  sclinnl  nf  ('all 
I’ilnty,  than  ayainst  the  iimre  nindcrn  fnllnwiny  nf 
I’rnfe.s.snrs  1  )iez  and  LnlF-z — t-wn  artists  and  t.eachcrs 
will)  iintH  recently  exercised  cnni])le|e  dnniiiiatinii, 
and  are,  indeed,  still  very  |)nwerfnl  at  IMnnicIi,  His 
studies  heyan  with  an  enthiisiastic  eniiilatinn  nf  the. 
J  tutcli  yjaiuters  nf  liylit  and  atnins|)her(^  nf  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  [lassed — a].)])arently  tlirouyh 
the  mnderii  j/Iciii  (dr  masters  nf  the  Lnw  Cnniitries 
— tn  the  French  J iniminridc^  nf  the  jiresent  decade. 


In  t.wn  ])ictiircs  which  have  already  a|)|ieared  at 
l\rniiich  in  I<S,S,S — “  ( 'mirtyard  nf  llii'  Alaisnn  des  In- 
\alides  in  Amsterdam,”  and  “( 'niirtyard  nf  the  Maisnii 
des  ( )r|)h''lines  at  Amsterdain  ’-—there  is  e\  idence  nf 
a.  cnriniis  mannerism  in  the  \vay  in  which  hriyht  smi- 
liyht,  lilteriiiy  tlimnyh  inti.‘r\'eniny  screens  nf  fnlia.ye., 
is  made  tn  illmninate  in  ])a.tnhes,  in  the  nne  case 
the  red  and  hlaek  cnated  ]ii'nsinners,  in  (,he  other  the 
snherly-ynwned  forms  of  the  orphan  girls.  ddie 
execiitinii  has  here  a.  certain  heaviness  and  delihera- 
tinn  which  is  foreign  to  the  nearly-related  style  as 
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pi’jH'liscd  ill  France',  ami  reveals  a  (leriuan  oriiiiii  ; 
lint  in  a  niaUirer  example  of  the  jiainter’s  jiowers, 
“  Femmes  raceiininmilant  des  Filets  a  Katwyek  (Ihd- 
lande),”  these  mannerisms  ilisaiipear.  AVe  have  in 
this  detinitive  example  an  interpretatinn  oF  modern 
hnmanity  in  eomliination  with  nature  wdiieh  is  very 
nolile  in  its  iniatteeted  realism,  and  moreover  is  exe¬ 
cuted  with  a  swee])in”'  hreadth  of  luusli,  though 
still  without  the  ajipai'ently  eitortless  deltness  of 
Frencli  techni([ue.  d’his  vista,  of  flat  sea-shore  strewn 
witli  hrown  weed,  and  ending  in  a.  distance  ol  un- 
(puet  grey  sea. — with  its  single  figures  of  Hutch 
tisherwomen  liending  evervwliere  in  seemingly  natu¬ 
ral  hut  cunningly  varied  attitudes  as  they  mend  tlie 
eoarse  weh  of  their  nets — lias  aliove  all  the.  atti'ac- 
tion  of  a.  singular  unconventionality.  Less  even  tlian 
in  the  similar  can\'ases  of  the  Ihitclimen  themselves 
are  the  expedients  of  the  jiainter — inevitalile  even 
in  dealing  with  sulijeets  so  juirely  realistic  as  this 
— olitruded  on  tlie.  Iieliolder.  Herr  Liehermann  aims 
above  all  at  a  natural  truth  which  shall  lie  as  little 
coloured  as  may  l>e  with  the  sulijectivity  of  the 
imagina.tive  ai'tist,  hut  shall  yet  he  far  from  a  })hoto- 
graphic  insensil)ility.  His  art  is  therefore  mai’ked 
hy  a  certain  I'cticence,  not  indeed  making  itself  felt 
in  technical  execution,  liiit  in  the  modera.tion  with 
which  is  ex[>ressed  tlie  sentiment  naturally  inherent 
to  the  men  and  the  scenes  de]ucted. 

The  sudden  rise,  of  Herr  Fritz  von  Fhde  into 
lirmninence  and  then  into  fame,  within  a  sliort  ])eriod 
of  six  or  seven  yeai's  at  the  utmost,  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  phenomena,  of  a  period  of  transition  in 
( feiman  art.  Like  his  last  descrilied  companion  in 
naturalism  he  is  a.  contriliutor  to  the.  annual  I’aris 
Salon  ;  where  he  is,  however,  appreciated  for  the 
technical  qualities  of  his  art — in  which  an  imitation 
of  Frencli  models  has  lieen  oliserved  and  apjiroved 
— rather  than  for  the  dejith  and  sincerity  of  religious 
feeling  which,  expressed  though  it  undouhtedly  is 
with  a  more  than  I’enihrandtesipie  eccentricity  in 
the  chi  lice  of  ty]K'  and  ////V/'r//,  constitutes  its  real 
attrartion  and  its  real  novelty.  Ah't  until  in  the 
recent  conqietition  in  I’aris  he  atlained,  as  it  were 
with  a.  lea]>,  the  (rniiiil  he  ha.d  not,  according 

to  the  iifticial  catalogui's,  I’eached  a.  higher  grade  in 
honours  than  a.  third  class  medal,  olifained  at.  the  Salon 
in  LSM.-i.  He  is  incontestahly,  as  to  school,  a  French 
luniinarist  of  the  gi'ey  and  sulidued  order,  with 
leanings  in  his  latest  canva.ses  towards  the  peculiar 
phase  of  colour  of  which  AI.  Finds  dii  ( 'ha\'annes  is 
the  chief  exponent;  lint  this  aduption  of  a.  style  is 
not,  as  with  many  French  artists,  an  end  in  itself, 
hut  only  one  of  the  mraiis  for  the  a.tta.inment  of  an 
end.  Herr  von  I'lide’s  real  aim  is  the.  renewal  of  an 
exhausted  religious  art  hy  means  similar  to  those 
employed  hy  Uendirandt;  that  is  hy  hohlly  giving 


to  the  sacred  personages  actual  tyjies  takeir  from  the 
painter’s  own  I'ace,  wdth  the  mode  of  expression  of 
to-day,  and  liy  ]ilacing  them  in  an  atmosphere  of  our 
own  time,  with  surroundings  as  uncomprondsingly 
modern  as  they  are  ])riniitive..  This  system  naturally 
involves  a.  certain  element  of  jiaradox  and  contra¬ 
diction.  It  is  well-nigh  inqiossilde  tha,t  a  jiainter 
taking  uji  such  a  standpoint  in  our  time  should 
conqiletely  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  he  is  an  a.udacious 
innova.tor  Hying  in  the  face  of  ac.c.e])ted  tradition  and 
])rejudice  ;  and  this  haunting  conviction  must  neces- 
sai'ily  inqiort  into  his  style  a  certain  self-consciousness 
whioh  can  coalesce  lint  inqierfectly  with  the  truest 
form  (if  religious  naivete.  Still  Herr  ^'on  Uhde’s 
ai't  is  so  tender,  so  full  of  elements  wdiich  e.s})ecially 
appeal  to  the  sufi'ering  humanity  of  to-day,  and  so 
reverent  in  its  attempt  to  exjiress  anew  the  great 
scenes  of  the  sacred  di'ania,  tha.t  he  succeeds,  if  not 
in  surmounting  all  olistacles,  yet  in  commanding  not 
only  serious  attention  lint  lual  sympathy.  Let  no 
jiainter,  liowevei',  wdio  only  desires  to  astonish — 
to  e pater,  if  it  may  lie  permitted  to  use  the  ex¬ 
pressive  studio  slang  of  our  neighliours — follow  in 
the  Saxon  artist’s  track.  Tlie  style  in  such  hands, 
however  consummate  their  skill,  would  lie  reduced 
to  the  level  of  a  contemptihle  trick,  and  could 
not  he  allowed  to  endure.  Herr  von  Uhde’s  first 
great  success,  the.  “  Suffer  the.  Little  Children  to 
come  unto  Ale,”  was  not  this  time  in  Paris  ;  nor  was 
the.  curious  triptych  of  the  “  Xati\’ity,”  painted  for 
the  Alunich  Fxhihition,  to  he  seen  there.*  Hut 
t  he  “  Last  Sup})e.r,”  already  shown  a.t  a  previous 
>'8alon,  vindicated  the  ]iainter’s  position  as  an  expo¬ 
nent  of  modern  naturalism,  while,  thoroughly  em- 
jihasising  his  peculiar  stand] loint  as  it  has  lieen 
here  indicated.  If  more  consummate  pieces  of  mere 
jia.inting  have  heen  produced  in  the  same  mannei', 
nevei'tlieless  the  imiiyession  piriduced  hy  the  tender 
human  Christ  and  the  Apostles — represented  as  these 
latter  are  as  hard-handed  and  lowly  toilers  of  to-day, 
through  whose  rough  exterior  glows  a  real  intensity 
of  faith — is  an  extraordinary  and  a,  most  iiKulng 
one.  Ah'iy  pathetii'  in  a  style  closely  akin  to  t.liat  of 
P>astie.n-Le])age,  yet  sufficiently  national  in  concc])- 
tion  to  maintain  a,  ceiialn  individuality,  is  the  same 
]iainter’s  “  La.  ]ie.tite.  Fhuilic,”  the.  figure,  of  a  de- 
]ire.ssed,  shivering  little  gleaner,  who  stands  fronting 
the  s]ie.cta.tor  in  a  field  to  which  the  aliunda.nt  tares 
among  tlie  stuhhle  lend  variety  and  a  measure  of 
]iictures(]ue  lii'auty. 

The  Sca.ndinavia.n  group  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markahle  of  those  wliich  have  issued  fully  e(]uip]ied 
from  the  Hank  of  France.  It  is  distinguished  from 
the  school  of  the  Ihiited  Sta,tes,  which  hears  to  that 

*  Both  these  works  have  since  been  seen  at  the  French 
Gallery  in  T>on(lon. 
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of  the  foiiutaiii-head  an  even  closer  and  a  ninch 
more  ■servile  relation,  Ly  the  strength  of  its  truly 
national  element,  which  causes  it,  while  making  the 
fullest  use  of  French  ^wocAfes — and,  indeed,  throwing 
over  in  technical  execution  all  that  is  luA  of  French 
origin — to  revel  more  than  ever  in  national  subjects, 
and  what  is  miich  more  important,  to  represent  them 
from  a  truly  national  standpoint.  As  compared  with 
the  naturalists  of  Flolland  and  Germany,  the  Scandi- 
na\'ian  painters — in  this  singularly  unlike  the  poets, 
playwrights,  and  novelists  of  the  same  race — take  a 
more  optimistic  and  also  a  more  superficial  ^iew  of 
the  life  and  the  natural  scenes  which  they  depict. 
Tiiey  embrace  in  their  symj»athy  and  love  all  nature, 
both  sea  and  land,  and  all  popular  life ;  but  they 
do  not  seek  to  penetrate  over  far  into  the  mysteries 
of  either  the  one  m'  the  otlier.  It  is  ])erha])S  for 
this  reason  that,  though  they  have  already  produced 
many  charming  and  many  exceptionally  skdlful 
painters,  they 

can  up  to  the _ 

present  boast 
of  none  who 
can  be  placed 
in  the  very 
first  rank,  or 
whose  art  has 
that  grasp  and 
that  distinc¬ 
tiveness  which 
are  impera¬ 
tively  neces¬ 
sary  if  a  dee]) 
and  lasting 
impression  is 
to  be  made 
outside  the 
boundaries  of 
school  and 
country. 

M.  Edel- 
felt,  though  as 
a  Finlander  he 
is  a  Eussian 

subject,  emphatically  belongs  to,  and,  indeed,  leads 
one  section  of,  this  group,  of  which  he  must  l)e 
])ronounced  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments.  His 
style  has  lightness  and  facility  of  brush,  with  a 
sutticiency  of  finish ;  gaiety  and  amiability  rather 
than  real  brilliancy  of  colour ;  a  love  for  the  tem¬ 
pered  yet  po\verfully  effective  tone-harmonies  of  the 
ah'  class;  and  a  true  northern  geniality  of  tem- 
])erament.  His  most  important  canvas,  as  regards 
size,  at  the  exhibition  was  “  Hevant  I’Eglise,”  show¬ 
ing  a  number  of  market-women  and  village  gossips 
seated  in  groups  outside  a  rustic  church  (p.  56). 
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21.  Biirrias. 

22.  Chaplain. 

■\Vithoiit  nuinhers : 

Cornifni,  behiiul 
r>;  A.  Mercie  and 
Oantlierin,  behind 
10. 


1.  Cazin. 

8.  Carolus-Duran. 

li).  Krbyer. 

2.  Besnard 

0.  Charles  Gamier. 

Ifl.  Paul  Dubois. 

3.  Roll 

10.  Jacobsen. 

17.  Pasteur. 

4.  Gervex. 

11.  Klein. 

18.  Puvi.s  de 

5.  Belaplancbo. 

12.  Antonin  Proust. 

Chavannes. 

G.  Bonnat. 

13.  Lucien  Mngne. 

10.  Geronie. 

7.  Chapu. 

14.  Tu.xen. 

20.  Falguibre. 

This  is  a  very  clever  study  of  different  reds  standing 
out  against  very  light  lines  in  the  garments  of  the 
women,  the  scene  being  given  in  an  even  daylight, 
full  Imt  soft,  and  without  the  variety  wiiich  would 
lie  olitained  by  the  use  of  artificial  chiaroscuro  :  the 
characterisation  is,  however,  not  of  es])ecial  interest. 
Far  finer  is  the  already  celebrated  |)ortrait  of  i\I. 
Pasteur,  depicted  in  his  laboratory  in  the  veiy  act  of 
working  at.  those  ex])ei'iments  which  have  made  his 
name  a  household  word  throughout  the  world.  It 
cannot  com])ete  for  massive  ])Ower  oi'  for  broad  un¬ 
erring  sweep  of  brush  with  ]\I.  Bonnat’s  rendering 
of  the  same  suliject,  lint  it  is  far  hap])ier  as  the 
interpretation,  true  without  affectation,  of  a  great 
yet  simple  individuality.  AAry  pleasant,  too,  and 
liearing  evidence  of  a  subtle  divination  of  character, 
were  two  portraits,  flooded  with  an  amialile  summer 
light  which  almost  lundered  them  transparent — 
those  of  tlie  painter’s  motlier,  and  of  an  eldei'ly 

poet  charac- 
teristica  1 1  y 
named  Tope- 
lius,  and  pre- 
sumably  a 
greater  cele¬ 
brity  at  home 
than  with  us. 

For  gene¬ 
ral  technical 
accompl  ish- 
ment,  for  a 
certain  refine¬ 
ment  of  vision 
and  power  of 
s  e  1  e  c  t  i  0  n 
which  reveal 
him  h  a  1 f 
Frenchman, 
half  Xorth- 
erner,noniein- 
lier  of  the 
Scandinavian 
g  r  0  u  p  c  a.  n 
match  the 

Danish  painter  AI.  Krbyer.  He  is  not  only  by 
temperament,  lint  resolutely  and  on  principle,  an 
optimist — among  creative  artists  of  all  kinds  a 
rara  avis  in  these  days — and,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  outside,  he  steadfastly  averts  his  gaze  from  all 
that  does  not  dovetail  with  his  ideal.  E-xpuisite  in 
their  tranquil  brilliancy  and  beauty,  and  moving, 
too,  in  the  spirit  of  calm  and  happiness  pervading 
them,  were  two  well-knowm  canvases,  “  Le  depart  des 
Pecheurs,”  and  “  Sur  la  l*lage,”  both  of  them  studies 
of  the  peculiar  luminous  twilight  of  a  northern  even¬ 
ing.  Another  phase  of  the  Danish  master’s  talent 
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was  re^ireseuted  iu  the  reiiiavkahle  gri)U}i  nt  laiiii)liglit 
piivtraits  of  Freiifh  iiotahilities  calleil  “he  (’oiiiite 
lie  rivxpDsition  Fraiii'aise  a  ( 'npeiiliagiie  ”  (p.  07). 

Seai'eely  lass  Frciicli  iu  teeliiiiipie,  tlnaigli  piuhaps 
umre  tliui'imglily  iialimial  iu  the  unrtlicrii  cnlimriug 
which  satiU'at.es  all  that  he  ]l|■lHlll(■cs,  is  the  I'cpi’c- 
seiitahivc  ul’  Swedeii,  M.  liichard  llcrgli.  'rinMigh  lie 
is  a  pupil  (if  i\L  dcau-l’aul  laiurciis,  untliiiig  less  like 
the  style  of  that  uiastevly  expniieut  of  a  liii’id  m- 


siiju'ciiie  rauk  aiiioug  luodei’ii  artists  it  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  ])ossihle  to  approve,  though  it  is  not  ditlieidt 
to  uuderstaiid  the  heueA’oleiit  motives  of  a  jury  de- 
sii'ous  of  a\oidiug'  t.lie  iip]K*ara.uee  of  a  slight  to  an 
iuiport.aut  seel.iou  of  a,  friendly  iiat.iou. 

M'he  only  iScaudiuaA'iau  sculptor  who  has  a,t- 
t.aiiied  tJie  highest  honour  is  also  a  Norwi'giau,  1\I. 
Ste]ihau  j\hel  Siudiug,  who,  howevc-r,  though  horn 
at  'rroudhjem,  has  his  studio  at  ('opmdiageu.  Jlis 


TIIK  CAPTIVE  MOTUEU. 
{I'nnii  the  (.ffdiip  1)1/  SfepJiaa  Simlhif/.) 


mautieism  can  well  he  iiuagiued  tluui  the  happy  mood 
and  the  gay  if  not  very  suht.ly-luirmouised  colouring 
of  i\I.  Heigh.  Nothing  iu  its  way  more  delightfully 
fri'sh  and  individual  could  well  h(‘  imagiued  tha,u  the 
two  jiortraits  “  i\la  Fmiime  ”  and  “i\l.  Nils  Kreuger,” 
t  he  former  helonging  t.o  the  ( lotheiihurg  and  the  latter 
to  the  (.'openhagen  Museum.  “  Ma  Femme”  is  such 
a  lively  auil  charmiiig  sjiecimcu  of  theyr///r  hniwi/coisi: 
of  the  North,  so  human  and  so  full  of  vitality,  that 
ill  contemplating  her  we  almost  forget  to  ohserve  the 
skill,  consummate  in  its  w'ay,  in  which  the  modern 
French  style  of  e.xi'cution,  with  its  evenly  suthised 
light,  and  its  hlue,  lilac,  grey,  ami  hnlt  comhinatious, 
is  used.  Last  in  the  Scandinavian  group  comes  Nor¬ 
way,  represented  hy  an  able  if  not  very  inspiriting 
painter,  M.  AVerenskiold,  whose  exaltation  to  the 


“  Ali'u’e  cajitive,”  which  lias  heen  deemed  worthy  of 
a  Gnnid  J'rix,  shows  tlie  entirely  nude  figure  of  a 
female  ca.]iti\'e.  who,  witli  arms  tightly  hound  behind 
lier,  crouches  on  tlie  ground,  and,  liending  forward, 
with  ditliculty  gives  suck  to  an  infant  lying  "ii  the 
ground  in  front  of  her.  The  idea,  is  an  undeniably 
poig.ical  one,  and  would  lie  a.  lifting  subject  lor  verse 
in  t.he  manner  of  Ahctoi’  Hugo  or  Cojipee  ;  but  it  is 
ill  suited  for  the  necessarily  material  art  oi  sculp¬ 
ture.  A  female  figure  whose  attiiaide  is  even  more 
sti'a.ineil  and  unusual  than  that  of  the  1  tuns  ac- 
rroiijiie,  on  which  it  is  based,  is  not  in  a,  high  degree 
hainionious  or  agreeable  to  look  upon,  wdth  wbate\’er 
simplicity  and  pathos  it  may  be  conceived.  The  exe¬ 
cution  of  AI.  Sinding’s  figure  is  good,  even  though  it 
lacks  high  finish,  ami  reveals  no  very  consummate  art. 
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I  PROPOSE  to  describe  tlie  materials  and  stitchery 
used  for  the  old  embroidered  bindings  as  well  as 
the  designs  that  decorated  them,  and  show  finally 
what  sliould  be  the  necessary  conditions  of  an 
application  of  needle¬ 
work  to  the  binding  of 
to-day. 

The  groundwork  of 
the  covers  was  always 
velvet,  satin,  or  silk — 
mostly  the  two  first — 
and  of  these  time  has 
proved  velvet  to  be  de¬ 
cidedly  the  best  and 
most  suitable  material, 
and  silk  the  least  dura¬ 
ble  of  the  three.  No- 
thin"  is  known  of  the 

O 

liistory  of  velvet,  whence 
it  came,  or  what  people 
made  the  fortunate  dis¬ 
covery  of  its  manufac¬ 
ture.  It  probably  origi¬ 
nated,  as  well  as  satin,  in 
China ;  but  the  earliest 
places  where  it  was 
made  in  Europe  are  all 
we  know  for  a  certainty, 
and  these  were  the  south 
of  Spain  and  Lucca.  The 
name  “  velluto  ”  most 
decidedly  indicates  that 
Italy  was  the  market 
througli  which  it  reached 
us  from  the  East.  It 
was  no  doubt  fully  in 
use  after  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century, 
but  is  not  mentioned  in  the  earliest  inventory  of 
church  vestments  extant — that  of  Exeter  Cathedral, 
1277,  though  unmistakably  alluded  to  for  the  first 
time  in  the  later  one  of  1327. 

Satin  was  not  known  in  England  either  until 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  earlier  church  inven¬ 
tories  have  no  mention  of  it,  but  it  is  named  among 
the  rich  bequests  made  by  Bishop  Grandison  to 
his  cathedral  at  Exeter  in  1340,  and  the  later 
wardrobe  accounts  have  frequent  mention  of  it. 
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Chaucer,  who  died  in  1400,  mentions  it  in  his  “  Man 
of  Lawes  Tale”; — 

“  In  Surrie  whilom  dwelt  a  corapagnie 
Of  chapmen  rich,  and  thereto  sad  and  trewe, 

That  wide  where  seuten  hir 
spice  l  ie. 

Clothes  of  gold,  and  satins 
rich  of  hewe.” 

Tlie  Counte.ss  of  AVil- 
ton  speaks  of  Fitchet’s 
Rlietoric,  1471,  as  being 
the  eailiest  emljroidered 
binding  extant,  and  this 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  li¬ 
brary  of  tlie  Bi'itisli  jMu- 
seum,  bound  in  crimson 
satin  with  a  coat  of  arms. 

Velvetand  satin,  then, 
constituted  the  actual 
covers  of  tlie  books. 
The  materials  used  for 
their  enrichment  were 
floss  silks  of  many  co¬ 
lours  ;  gold  and  silver 
threads  of  various  thick¬ 
nesses,  the  thinner  being 
called  “  passing ;  ”  and 
“  purl,”  a  material  im¬ 
ported  from  Italy  and 
Germany  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  and 
henceforth  much  in 
vogue.  To  these  may  be 
added  spangles,  the  in¬ 
vention  of  which  has 
been  attributed  to  the 
Saracens,  and  “  plate.” 
This  con.sisted  of  nar¬ 
row  strips  of  gold  or  silver  metal  beaten  thin  and 
stitched  on  to  the  work  by  threads  of  silk  which 
pass  across  them,  and  lizzarding.  Spangles  are  not 
very  often  found  on  book-covers,  pearls  being  much 
more  prevalent  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  “  plate  ” 
was  very  frequently  used,  especially  as  the  art  got 
more  debased  and  striking  effects  were  aimed  at 
without  much  trouble. 

Gold  thread  was  produced  by  twining  long 
narrow  strips  of  gold  or  gilt  silver  round  a  line  of 


WHITE  SATIX  COVER,  EMBROIDERED  WITH  SEED  PEARLS 
AND  COLOURED  SILKS. 

{From  the  South  Kensington  Museum.) 
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silk  or  flax,  and  is  probably  almost,  thongli  not  cpiite, 
as  old  a  process  as  that  of  \V(.)rking  np  the  pure  metal 
itself  into  a  hair-like  thread  to  he  either  woven  into 
the  raw  material  or  end)roidered  on  it.  ITohahly  the 
oldest  cliurcli  vestments  were  embroidered  with  tins 
gold  wire,  though  in  later  times  tlie  gold  thread 
mostly  took  its  }»lace.  It  is  po.ssihle  that  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Attains  II.,  King  of  Rerganius,  as  an  inventor 
of  gold  tissues  may  have  arisen  from  his  jiatronage  of 
thread  of  gold,  for  the  gold  Hat  plate  m-  wire  was 
certainly  in  use  before  his  time.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  the 
thirteentli  century  ladies  u.sed  to  sj)in  the  gold  tlu'ead 
needed  for  tlieir  own  embroidery,  for  the  process 
which  they  followed  is  set  forth  as  one  of  the  items 
among  the  other  costs  for  that  magnificent  frontal 
wrought  1271  A. I).,  for  the  high  altar  at  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  hill  is  to  he  seen  in  the  Chancellor’s 
account  for  the  year  lifty-six  of  Henry  III.  But  it 
was  also  imported,  and  the  gold  threads  that  still 
prc.serve  their  brilliancy  w’ei'e  surely  Oriental,  and 
prohahly  came  over  in  the  hales  of  Eastern  mer- 
chants.  It  had  various  names  from  the  places  whei’e 
it  was  made,  these  indicating  also  its  (piality.  Thus 
may  he  .seen  “a  vestment  embroidered  with  eagles 
of  g(tld  of  Cyprus;”  and  again,  “a  cope  of  unwatered 
candct  laid  with  strokes  of  Venis  gold,”  hut  in  what 
the  diflerence  consisted  I  do  not  know,  though  ex- 
perts  liaA'e  nuiny  theories  on  the  sidpect. 

The  first  wire  drawing  machine  was  invented  at 
Xuremherg  in  the  fouiteenth  century,  hut  was  not 
introduced  in  England  until  200  years  later. 

“Purl”  was  a  coiled  wire  cut  into  lengths  threaded 
on  silk  and  sewn  down  generally  over  packthread 
in  the  raised  porti(ms  of  the  design  to  give  a  slight 
lelief.  The  same  word  is  met  with  under  the  form 
of  “purfling,”  and  its  derivation  is  from  “pf)ur  fder,” 
to  thread  on.  It  Avas  sometimes  manufactured  with 
a  coloured  silk  twisted  round  the  metal,  though  not 
concealing  it,  giving  a  very  rich  effect.  The  .small 
corkscrew-like  rings  made  by  this  coiled  wire  are 
very  eilective,  catching  the  light  in  a  sparkling  way, 
as  may  l)e  seen  in  the  illustrations.  This  material 
is  now  made  in  four  different  varieties,  rough  and 
.smooth,  check  and  wire  check  purl.  A  fui’ther  kind 
called  Irallion  is  also  to  he  had  of  gold  and  silver 
wire  makers. 

The  art  was  soon  di.scovei’od  of  making  all  these 
materials  an  inferior  way  ;  in  such  ca.ses  the  work 
has  perished,  so  far  as  its  artistic  value  is  concerned, 
hut  in  the  best  days  of  needlework  only  the  finest  of 
everything  was  used.  In  the  history  of  embroidery, 
accordingly,  it  is  found  that  much  of  it  has  been 
lost  from  two  contrary  causes.  What  was  made  of 
the  best  material  was  often  melted  down  for  its 
intrinsic  value,  and  what  was  decorated  with  adul¬ 
terated  metal  has  not  stood  the  test  of  time.  In 


these  day.s,  when  there  is  no  longer  anything  to 
fear  from  the  melting-pot,  there  is  no  donltt  that 
the  metal  threads  and  purl  used  should  he  only  of 
the  best. 

I  pass  on  now  to  comsider  the  way  in  which 
these  materials  were  used,  and  the  kind  of  stitchery 
most  effective  for  the  ])urpose  of  hook-covers.  The 
finer  kinds  of  metal  thread,  called  “})assing”  and 
“  tamliour,”  were  either  worked  thi'ough  the  material 
or  sewn  on  to  it  with  silk  of  the  same  colour.  Some¬ 
times  they  wei'e  sewn  on  flat  and  sometimes  raised 
over  thread  or  even  cord  if  the  relief  was  to  l:)e  high, 
hut  silk  embroidery  was  neAmr  thus  raised.  They 
were  mostly  used  double,  the  lines  being  laid  down 
side  by  side  and  only  the  ends  passed  through 
from  tlie  hack.  Occasionally,  too,  they  were  sewn 
down  with  a  bright  I'ed  silk  that  added  lustre. 
This  kind  of  work,  in  which  the  gold  thread  is 
stitched  on  the  surface  by  threads  coming  from  the 
Imck  of  the  material,  is  called  “couching,”  or  “  laid  ” 
woih,  and  the  ancient  modes  of  couching  were  very 
numerous,  zigzags,  wave  patterns,  and  all  kinds  of 
dia})ers  being  produced  by  the  position  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  stitches  that  control  the  gold  thread.  This 
use  of  veiy  line  passing  is  not  often  found  on  I)Ook- 
covers,  I»ut  there  is  one  in  the  IMSS.  Department 
of  the  British  Mu.seum  which,  though  much  worn, 
is  an  interesting  specimen  of  this  cla.ss  of  work. 
It  is  a  Latin  psalter  of  the  commencement  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  which  Ijelonged  suhsepuently  to 
Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Simon  de  Eelhrigge,  a  nun  in 
the  convent  of  Brusyard,  in  Suffolk,  to  which  she 
bequeathed  it,  and  where  the  figures  were  prohahly 
wrought.  Oidy  the  panels  now  remain.  Let  into  the 
.sides  and  patched  with  leather,  these  represent  on 
the  upper  side  an  Annunciation,  and  on  the  lower  a 
Crucifixion.  The  figures  are  of  the  fiiiest  workman¬ 
ship,  and  stand  out  on  a  ground  wrought  with  a  gold 
thread  caught  down  in  a.  wave-like  patteim  Different 
sizes  of  twist  gold  w'ere  employed  hjr  scroll  work 
or  for  outlining  leaves  and  flowers,  or  hordeiing  the 
raised  parts  of  the  design  in  which  purl  was  used. 

The  kinds  of  stitches  u.sed  in  the  gold  and  silk 
eml  )roideries  are  comprised  in  classical  and  medueval 
authors  under  six  heads,  four  of  which  are  to  he  met 
with  on  hook -covers. 

First  of  all  is  that  termed  Opus  Phrygium,  or 
Oi'phreys,  as  it  was  called  in  the  Aliddle  Ages,  which 
includes  all  passing  and  metal  thread  work  above 
described.  It  w-as  so  named  in  the  beginning  because 
the  Phrygians  had  attained  to  the  utmost  perfec¬ 
tion  in  the  art  when  conqxiered  l)y  tlie  Romans,  who 
imagined  them  to  have  invented  it,  being  unaware  of 
the  success  of  the  Chinese  in  tissue  oi'iiament  like¬ 
wise.  The  Romans  imported  and  domesticated  the  art, 
and  afterwards  applied  the  name  to  all  work  in  gold. 
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Opus  Pulvinarium,  or  cushion  work,  includes  all 
stitches  regulated  by  the  thread  of  the  inateiial,  such 
as  mosaic,  cross  and  tent  stitches,  as  well  as  chain 
stitches— all,  in  fact,  except  the  flat  ones.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  been  so  called  because  the  stitches, 
being  firmly  set,  were  found  most  suitable  to  shrines 
and  cushions.  Under  the  name  of  Berlin  work  it 
has  become  wholly  debased,  but  what  its  effect  can 
be  may  be  seen  in  a  little  volume  of  Psalms  in 
the  British  Museum,  covered  in  canvas 
worked  all  over  in  tent  stitch. 

Opus  Plumarium,  or  feather  work, 
embraces  all  flat  stitches — of  which  the 
distinguishing  mark  is  that  they  pass 
and  overlap  each  other — such  as  those 
known  as  “  satin,”  “  stem,”  “  twist,”  and 
“  long  and  short  ”  stitches.  This  class 
has  more  of  inspiration  in  it  than  any 
other,  as  the  design  may  grow  with  the 
freedom  of  stitches  that  are  not  counted 
but  wrought  at  the  will  of  the  worker. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  ol)scure.  Pliny 
mentions  the  Pluniarii  as  craftsmen  in 
the  art  of  am  imigere,,  or  painting  with 
the  needle,  and  it  is  probable  from  the 
feather  patterns  found  in  Egyptian  art 
that  first  feathers  themselves  and  later 
the  imitation  of  them  were  used  in  the 
adornment  of  textile  fabrics.  Feather 
application  was  therefore  most  likely  the 
first  motive  of  the  word,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  extended  to  the  stitches  which 
conveyed  a  similar  effect. 

All  these  three  classes  are  to  be 
found  exemplified  either  alone  or  in  com¬ 
bination  upon  book-covers.  I  give  the 
remaining  three  for  the  sake  of  complete¬ 
ness.  They  are  : — Opus  Consutum,  cut 
or  applique  work,  and  of  this  there  is  one 
example  on  a  binding  in  the  British  Museum — the 
only  one  I  have  so  far  come  across.  It  is  here  re¬ 
produced  on  account  of  its  quaintness  and  as  being  a 
unique  specimen.  (See  p.  65.)  The  Opus  Araucum 
or  Filatorium,  net  or  lace  work,  and  the  Opus  Pec- 
tineum,  tapestry  or  combed  work,  are  naturally  not 
represented  on  book-covers. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  the  application  of  em¬ 
broidery  to  binding  was  essentially  an  English  art,  and 
nearly  all  the  examples  in  our  national  collections 
are  of  home  woiUmanship.  The  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
has  two  on  view  in  the  Printed  Books  Department, 
and  two  in  that  of  the  MSS.  Department,  which  are  of 
irative  work  ;  there  may  be  more,  but  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  library  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  re¬ 
searches  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  particular  art,  as 
one  must  know  the  title  of  a  book  before  one  can  get 


access  to  it.  Both  those  in  the  first  department  are 
folios — one  bound  for  Louis  XIV.  in  Ifiue  satin  lias 
his  arms  wrought  in  gold,  silver,  and  silk,  and  those 
of  France  and  Navarre  in  the  corners;  the  other, 
bound  for  Louis  XV.  in  crinrson  velvet  with  gold  em¬ 
broidery,  has  a  water-colour  portrait  of  the  king  on 
the  front  side,  and  the  arms  of  France  on  the  other. 

“  Les  Gestes  de  Blanche  de  Castille,”  Queen  of 
France,  in  the  MSS.  Department,  dedicated  to  Louise 


BLUE  VELVET  COVER  WORKED  WITH  SILVER  PURL. 

(From  the  South  Kensington  Museum.) 

de  Savoie,  one  of  tlie  many  French  ladies  who  had 
a  famous  and  well-bound  lilirary,  is  covered  in  black 
silk,  the  stitchery  representing  a  hunting  scene  as  well 
as  the  presentation  of  the  book  to  Louise. 

The  most  interesting  one  of  the  four  is  a  small 
collection  of  prayers  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Inside  the  boards  are  portraits — probably  of 
the  po.ssessors — the  book  itself  being  co^'ered  in  an 
embroidery  in  very  fine  cross-stitch  representing 
the  Crucifixion  with  the  Virgin,  St.  John,  and  the 
angels. 

In  France,  however,  embroidery  was  more  fre¬ 
quently  used  as  a  mere  envelope  for  a  book  of 
devotion,  richly  tooled  when  the  owner  was  in 
mourning,  and  desirous  that  nothing  gay  should 
disturb  the  sombre  note  of  her  apparel.  Such  a 
one  Monsieur  Gruel  lately  discovered  sewn  on  a 
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is  a  neat  engraving  of  three  ladies  in  a  ilf»\ver  garden, 
under  the  names  of  “Wisdom,”  “Industrie,”  and 
“  Eollie.”  I’refixed  to  tlie  pattei'iis  are  simdiy 
poems  in  commendation  of  the  needle,  descrihino- 
the  characters  of  ladies  who  have  been  eminent  for 
their  skill  in  needlework,  among  whom  are  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  the  Conntess  of  Pembroke. 

If  the  art  of  emln'oidery  in  its  application  to 
landing  is  ever  to  come  into  fashion  again,  some 
lessons  may  he  learned  from  its  similar  em¬ 
ployment  in  })ast  times.  And  at  the  outset  it 
may  be  said  that  it  is  only  applicable  within 
certain  limits.  Hooks  chosen  for  decoration  l)y 


needlework  sin 
to  he  stood  n[ 
tended  to  lie  ( 
It  follows,  one 


)nld  1)6  snch  as  are  n(.)t  meant 
in  a  bof)kcase,  lait  rather  in- 
>11  a  table  i‘)r  lie  kept  in  a  case, 
would  think,  that  the  work 


shonld  ap)peai'  only  on  the  upper  side  of  tlie 
liook,  nnless  it  is  of  so  Hat  a  nature  as  not 
to  interfere  with  its  recumbent  position.  It 
is  true  tluit  neaidy  all  the  old  embroidered 
covei's  were  worked  on  both  sides,  hiit  most 
of  them  are  much  more  worn  on  the  under 
side,  the  appearance  of  the  whole  being  thus 
greatly  marred  by  the  discrepancy  between  the 
freshness  of  the  two  sides.  If  the  design  is 
not  in  relief  at  all,  being  worked  in  silk  and 
without  metal  thread  or  purl,  it  can  appeal' 
satisfactorily  on  lioth  sides. 

Anothei'  condition  is  that  the  material 
should  be  velvet  I'ather  than  silk  or  satin,  as 
being  much  more  durable,  not  only  in  its 
texture,  liut  also  in  the  colours  in  which  it 
is  generally  made.  A  great  many  of  the  old 
endiroidered  liooks  that  have  survived  are 
worked  on  silk  or  satin  of  very  delicate  co¬ 
lours,  and  with  silks  erpially  delicate  in  hue, 
giving  artistically  the  most  chai'ining  results. 
But  the  conditions  of  modern  life,  with  its 
smoky  towns  and  constant  struggle  with  dirt, 
render  such  materials  fpiite  unsuitable  to 
these  times,  while  a  good  lich-coloured  velvet 
has  an  immense  amount  of  wear  in  it,  and  is 
more  dirt-resisting  than  many  a  delicate-coloured 
calf  or  moi'occo. 

Velvet,  then,  being  the  most  suitable  coveiing,  a 
further  limitation  is  lirought  aliout  in  the  materials 
with  which  it  should  be  worked.  There  is  no  doulit 
that  gold  and  silver  passing  of  the  best  kind,  in 
conjunction  with  purl,  looks  best  on  velvet,  and 
that  silks  are  more  suited  to  the  ground  with 
which  they  naturally  correspond.  On  velvet  only 
is  it  worth  while  expending  the  time  and  trouble 
of  an  embroidered  design.  There  is  a  book  in  the 
British  Museum  hound  in  purple  velvet,  and  worked 
with  silver  purl  and  passing,  which  is  an  example  of 


binding  still  fresh  in  appearance,  and  dating  from 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Some  of  the  old  books  treating  of  the  art  of 
needlework  are  very  valuable  :  of  others,  indeed,  only 
the  titles  are  known.  It  is  rather  a  curious  fact 
that  the  English  specimens  are  all  after  Elizal)eth’s 
reign,  when  embroidery  had  ceased  to  be  a  neces¬ 
sary  pai't  of  education.  Their  disappearance  may 
perhaps  lie  accounted  for  by  their  having  been  cut  to 
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jlieces,  and  used  by  women  to  work  over  or  transfer 
to  samplers.  Mr.  Douce,  in  his  illustrations  to 
Shakspere,  has  a  list  of  some  of  these  hooks.  There 
is  one  which,  from  the  dress  of  a  lady  and  gen¬ 
tleman  in  one  of  the  patterns,  appears  to  have 
lieen  originally  published  in  the  reign  of  -Tames  I. 
It  appears  that  the  work  went  through  twelve 
editions,  and  yet  a  copy  is  now  scarcely  to  be  met 
with.  It  is  entitled  “  The  needle’s  excellency,  a  new 
booke,  wherein  are  divers  admirable  workes,  wroimdit 
with  the  needle.  Newly  invented,  and  cut  in  copper, 
for  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the  industrious. 
Brinted  for  -Tames  Boler,  1G48.”  Beneath  this  title 


EMBEOIDERED  BOOK-COVERS. 


Go 


the  style  of  work  I  think  most  adapted  for  revival, 
and  which  is  reproduced  here  chieliy  on  account  of 
its  suitability.  There  is  another  to  be  seen  in  one  of 
the  show-cases  of  the  inusenni  entitled  “  Orationes 
iJominicae  Explicatio,”  bound  for  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
1583,  which  in  material,  colour,  and  design  is  the 
most  perfect  example  of  this  style  of  work.  It  was 
pictured  in  The  Woman’s  World  for  November,  1888, 
and  I  strongly  recommend  it  as  the  ideal  to  be 
aimed  at.  Bound  in  dark  green  velvet,  the  sides  are 


be  seen  one  that  is  Ijotli  complicated  and  successful, 
but  not  often — certainly  so  rai'ely  that  in  reviving 
the  art  complication  of  design  would  be  avoided 
rather  than  the  reverse.  The  two  first  classes  arc 
the  most  attractive  and  suitable  for  models ;  there  is 
always  a  distinction  about  coats  of  arms,  and  set  on 
a  fine  coloured  velvet  with  a  simple  border  of  gold 
twist  they  are  both  simple  and  effective. 

The  three  first  illustrations  given  are  from  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  The  first  is  that  of  a 


“  HOLY  BIBLE,”  EMBEOIDERED  ON  WHITE  SATIN  (1640). 
{From  the  British  Museum.) 


completely  filled  by  a  well-balanced  design  of  com¬ 
parative  simplicity,  worked  with  couchings  of  gold 
twist,  the  roses  and  leaves  being  treated  with  purl  on 
a  slightly  raised  foundation.  A  final  condition  of 
the  success  of  this  work,  but  the  most  important 
of  all,  is  that  the  design  should  be  simple  and 
appropriate. 

I  may  roughly  class  the  embroidered  bindings 
that  are  within  reach  as  materials  for  study  under 
four  heads — Those  with  heraldic  arms  blazoned  on 
velvet ;  those  with  scroll  work  in  couchings  of 
twist  and  metal  threads  mixed  with  purl,  having 
either  velvet  or  satin  as  groundwork  ;  those  wrought 
with  silks  on  silk  or  satin ;  and  those  covered  en¬ 
tirely  with  fine  tapestry  stitch  in  silk  on  a  linen  or 
canvas  ground,  no  part  of  which  appears.  In  com¬ 
paring  these  different  classes  one  is  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  the  simplest  in  design  are  both  the  most 
effective  and  the  most  pleasing.  Here  and  there  may 


white  satin  cover,  richly  embroidered  in  seed  pearls 
and  coloured  silks  which  have  not  lost  their  bril¬ 
liancy,  the  whole  being  in  a  remarkable  state  of  pre¬ 
servation.  The  second  shows  a  blue  velvet  cover 
worked  with  silver  purl,  the  back  of  whicli  is  also 
given  as  having  an  extremely  original  design.  The 
third  gives  a  design  in  gold  puil  on  a  maroon  coloured 
velvet.  The  last  is  from  the  British  Museum,  a  white 
satin  cover  with  a  graceful  design  of  grapes  and  vine 
leaves,  set  in  a  Renaissance  frame  of  silver  twist 
and  thread. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century  a  French  binder 
called  Leslie  wrote  an  elaborate  poem  in  favour  of 
his  craft,  which,  like  similar  poems  with  a  purpose,  is 
not  of  any  great  merit  as  literature.  But  it  contains 
some  good  things,  and,  among  others,  two  lines  which 
should  become  the  motto  of  every  craftsman  : 

“  Un  art  n’est  qu’un  metier  dans  une  main  vulgaire  ; 

Un  metier  est  un  art  quand  on  le  sait  bien  faire.” 
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WITH  SPECIAL  I:EEEP>ENCE  TO  THE  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  BUBLINGTON  FINE  ARTS  CLUB. 


FROH  NICHOLAS  HILLIARD  (1547-1619)  TO  THE  END  OF  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 


By  J.  LUMSDEN  PROPEKT. 


ICHOLAS  HILLIARD  (1547-1GI9)  was  not 
only  a  distinguished  ininiatui'ist,  lait  the  lirst 
Englishman  who  entirely  devoted  Inmself  to  this 
hraiich  of  art.  He  tells  us  himself  that  he  formed 
his  style  hy  eo} tying  Holhein,  and,  though  he  may 
have  succeeded  in  rivalling  the  master  in  certain 
details,  such  as  the  treatment  of  jewels,  drapery,  and 
acce.ss( tries,  it  must  he  cttnfessed  that  he  fell  far  short 
(tf  him  in  the  essentials  of  jtorti'aiture.  His  Hat, 
shaditwless  faces  are  weak  and  utterly  wanting  in 
those  ([ualities  which  I  have  designated  character. 
He  certainly  cannot  he  adduced  as  an  example  of  an 
ai'tist  changing  his  method  in  the  course  of  his  career, 
and  he  hegan  early,  if  AValpole  is  coi'rect  in  stating 
that  L(trd  ( drford  jtossessed  a  portrait  of  Hilliard  Ity 
himself,  taken  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  As  he  was 
Ikuii  in  1.347,  and  died  in  KJH),  and  commenced 
work  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  his  ai't-career  was  very 


NICHOLAS  HILLIARD. 

(Fjvm  the  Miniature  by  Himself.) 

extended ;  and  yet  his  earliest  portrait  of  Elizabeth, 
and  his  latest  of  James,  are  precisely  similar  in  all 
techidcal  points.  He  learned  nothing  and  unlearned 


nothing.  A  very  consideralJe  number  of  liis  works 
were  shown  at  tlie  Burlington  Club ;  perhaps  the 
l)est  of  all  being  a  portrait  of  himself,  ajiparently  about 
twenty-eigbt  or 
thirty  years  of 
age.  t)wing  to 
the  veiy  thin 
CO  Itch  e  of  colour 
heused  in  paint¬ 
ing  the  face, 
the  featui'es  of 
many  of  his 
poi’ti'aits  are 
but  tbe  ghosts 
and  wrecks  of 
their  former 
glories,  and  yet 
every  now  and 
then  one  turns 
up  which  ar¬ 
rests  attention. 

Due  especially 
^vas  a  late  i>oi-- 
trait  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  the  fea¬ 
tures  reduced  to  mere  lines,  and  absolutely  colour¬ 
less,  and  yet  in  gazing  on  it  one  seemed  able  to  read 
tlie  whole  story  of  the  sad  and  forlorn  mind  of  the 
great  Queen  in  her  later  years,  when  alteinate  irrita¬ 
tion  and  apathy  formed  such  a  painful  contrast  to 
the  lire  and  strength  of  her  eaiiier  time. 

The  most  interesting  specimen  of  Hilliard’s  work 
in  the  exhil.)iti(.)n  w'as  the  tiny  prayer-book  containing 
at  one  end  a  poi  trait  of  Elizabeth  and  at  the  other 
that  of  the  Due  d’Alen(;;on.  The  l)Ook  consisted  of 
jirayers,  written  in  six  languages,  by  the  hand  of 
the  Queen  herself.  It  was  evidently  intended  as  a 
]U'e.sent  from  the  Queen  to  the  Duke,  when  in  the 
year  1581  he  came  a-courting.  Ha])pily  for  this 
country  a  rupture  occurred  between  tliem,  and  the 
I  )uke  returned  whence  he  came,  the  Queen  retaining 
the  prayer-liook.  After  many  vicissitudes  it  is  now 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  -Teffery  Whitehead.  The 
])ortraits  are  lioth  in  Hilliard’s  best  style,  and,  from 
being  ])reserved  in  a  book,  the  colours  are  fresher 
than  the  usual  specimens  of  the  master. 

Richard  Heydock,  of  New  College,  Oxford,  who 


SIR  CHRISTOPHER  HATTON. 
(/'VoDi  the  Miniature  hy  Sicftolas  Hilliard.) 
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translated  “  Lomazzo  on  I’aiiiting,”  says  in  one  part 
of  the  work  :  “  Limnings  much  used  in  former  times 
in  church  books,  as  also  in  drawing  by  the  life  in 


himself  “  Lay  liter  and  Arcliitecte  ”  in  a  liook 
written  and  published  liy  him  in  1 663,  called  “  The 
First  and  Chief  Groundes  of  Arcliitecture,”  and  dcdi- 


LADY  ESSEX. 

{From  the  Miniature  by  Isaac  Oliver.) 


small  models ;  of  late  years  by  some  of  our  country¬ 
men,  as  Shoote,  Betts,  &c.,  but  brought  to  the  rare 
perfection  we  now  see  by  that  most  ingenious, 
painful,  and  skilful  master,  Nicholas  Hilliard,  and 
by  his  well-profiting  scholar,  Isaac  Oliver.”  It  is 
possible  that  this  Shoote  is  John  Shute,  who  styles 


cated  to  the  Queen.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  minia¬ 
ture  work.  There  were  two  artists  of  the  name  of 
Betts,  John  and  Thomas.  John  is  said  to  have  been 
a  pupil  of  Hilliard’s,  and  is  called  “  designer  ”  in 
Hall’s  “  Chronicle  of  the  Year  1576.”  Vertue  men¬ 
tions  a  miniature  by  him  of  Sir  John  Godsalve,  who 
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wii.s  Coiitioller  of  the  to  Edwaid  Yl.  J Jetts 

could  hardly  have  }tainted  this  luiuiature  IToiii  life. 
The  knight  is  portrayed  with  S])ear  and  shield,  and 
round  the  portrait  is  the  h-gcinh  “Gaptnin  in  Oastris 
ad  Eoloniani,  IdTO.”  Sir  John,  in  fact,  accoinpanied 
Henry  Vlll.  in  his  expedition  to  Eonlogne  in  that 
year.  He  died  in  lodT.  Now,  if  John  1  Jetts  were  a 
pnjtil  of  Hilliai'd’s,  who  was  horn  in  1547,  he  could 
hardly  have  painted  a  niiiuature  of  a  man  who  died 
in  1557.  There  is  a  likene.ss  of  Sir  John  God.salve 


Essex,  exhibited  hy  Lord  Derby,  a  large  and  highly 
wrought  miniature,  would  certainly  have  been  classecl 
as  a  Hilliard,  had  not  the  tiny  1.  O.  appeared  in  the 
cnrner.  Happily,  Isaac  Oliver  did  occasionally  sign 
his  work.  If  we  compare  this  portrait  with  such 
specimens  as  General  Sothel)y’s  James  1.,  or  my  Dr. 
1  )onne,  it  would  hardly  appear  credible  that  the 
same  aiJist  pioduced  them.  At  first,  naturally,  his 
work  was  merely  copying  his  master ;  Init  as  his 
artistic  instinct  taught  him,  as  time  went  on,  that 


SIR  K  E  N  E  L  M  AND  LADY  D  I  G  B  YL 
(From  the  miniature  hy  Peter  Olioer.) 


amongst  the  H(')ll;)ein  heads  at  Windsor.  There 
seems,  indeed,  to  he  confusion  everywhere  as  to  the 
ilates  of  John  IJetts.  An  (ul  head,  said  to  he  l)y  him, 
was  exhiliited  in  1(S75  at  the  Old  IMasters  Exhila- 
tion  of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  which  was  dated  1545. 
If  IJetts  were  a  ])U})il  of  Hilliard,  this  head  must 
have  been  ])ainted  hy  him  ten  years  before  Hilliard 
was  l)orn,  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  extraordinary. 
The  fact  is,  nothing  reliable  is  known  about  him. 
Adult  was  the  exact  relation  between  John  and 
Thomas  Letts  is  also  uncei'tain.  I  am  fortunate 
in  possessing  a  specimen  of  Thomas’s  woiL,  “  John 
1  )igby,  Earl  of  IJilstol.”  Judging  by  the  date  of 
John  Digby,  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that 
Thomas  was  the  son  of  John  Letts. 

Isaac  Oliver  (1556-1G17)  was  a  finer  artist  than 
Hilliard,  and  forms  a  notalJe  example  of  change  of 
method  during  his  career.  He  was  a  contemporary 
and  pupil  of  Hilliard,  and  in  his  earlier  portraits 
exactly  resembled  his  master.  The  Countess  of 


the  flat  shadowless  face  of  the  mi.ssal  was  not  all 
that  natui'e  presented  to  the  view  of  the  artist, 
thenceforward  his  puTraits  are  life-like,  and  the 
chiaroscuro  very  fairly  developed. 

A  portrait  of  the  aitist  by  himself  was  contrilaited 
by  the  Queen.  The  face  is  hardly  that  of  an  English¬ 
man,  and  possibly  Vertue  was  right  in  suggesting 
that  the  family  were  of  French  extraction,  and  the 
name  Olivier;*  indeed,  his  pocket-book,  which  has 
been  preserved,  is  written  partly  in  French.  The 
late  exhiliition  was  peculiaily  fortunate  in  securing 
the  whole  series  of  the  Digliy  miniatures,  and  their 
history  is  most  interesting. 

Walpole  tells  the  story  thus : — “  Since  this  work 
was  fii'st  published,  a  Yuiluable  treasure  of  the  works 
of  this  master  and  of  his  father  Isaac  was  discovered 

*  When  this  artist  signs  himself  in  full  it  is  always  “  Olivier.” 
See  register  in  Dutch  church,  Austin  Friars: — “Marr.  9  Feb. 
1002,  Isaac  Olivier  of  Kouen  and  Sara  Gheerarts  of  London.” 
— Editok. 
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in  an  old  house  in  Wales,  which  belonged  to  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Sir  Kenelm  Higby.  The  latest  ai’e  dated 
1633,  hut  being  enclosed  in  ivory  and  ebony  cases, 
and  the  whole  collection  locked  up  in  a  wainscot- 
box,  they  are  as  perfectly  preserved  as  if  newly 
painted.  They  all  represent  Sir  Kenelm  and  persons 
related  to,  or  connected  with,  him.  There  are  three 
portraits  of  himself,  six  of  his  lieloved  wife  at 

different  ages, 
and  three  trip¬ 
licates  of  his 
mistress,  all 
tliree  by  Isaac 
Oliver ;  as  is 
Lady  Higby ’s 
mother,  which 
I  have  men¬ 
tioned  before. 
But  the  capital 
work  is  a  large 
miniature,  co¬ 
pied  from  Van- 
dyck,  of  Sir 
Kenelm,  his 
wife,  and  tw'o 
sons — the  most 
beautiful  piece 
of  the  size  that 
I  believe  exists. 
There  is  a  duplicate  of  Sir  Kenelm  and  Lady  Higby 
from  the  same  picture,  and,  though  of  not  half  the 
volume,  still  more  highly  finished.  The  last  piece 
is  set  in  gold,  richly  inlaid  with  flowers  in  enamel, 
and  shuts  like  a  hook.  All  the.se,  with  several  others, 
I  purchased  at  a  great  price ;  hut  they  are  not  to 
he  matched.” 

Taken  together,  Walpole’s  encomium  on  the 
Higby  series  is  none  too  great,  but  the  lion’s  share 
of  the  work  fell  to  Peter  Oliver — died  1647 — the  son 
of  Isaac,  who  was  taught  by  his  father,  and  there¬ 
fore  commenced  his  artistic  career  with  the  full 
benefit  of  his  father’s  developed  methods.  This 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  when  tlie  question, 
so  often  asked,  has  to  be  answered  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  artistic  position  of  father  and  son.  The  fact  is, 
they  were  both  excellent  artists,  and  tliere  is  little 
to  choose  between  them.  Peter  was  largely  em¬ 
ployed  by  Charles  I.  to  copy  “  in  little  ”  many  of 
the  pictures  of  his  unrivalled  collection,  and  they 
are  quite  gems  of  art.  A  curious  story  is  told  by 
Eussell,  the  painter,  himself  a  connection  of  the 
Olivers,  of  a  visit  paid  by  Charles  11.  to  the  widow 
of  Peter  Oliver,  who  retained  in  her  possession  a 
large  number  of  the  works  of  both  Isaac  and  Peter. 
Bussell  told  the  anecdote  to  Vertue  as  follows  : — 

“  Charles  II.,  anxious  to  obtain  all  the  specimens 
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he  could  of  Oliver’s  work,  paid  a  visit  incognito  to 
Peter’s  widow,  immediately  after  las  accession  to  the 
throne.  He  was  told  by  one  Bogers  of  Islewortli 
that  both  the  father  and  son  were  dead,  but  that 
the  son’s  widow  was  living  at  Lsleworth  and  had 
many  of  their  works.  The  King  went  very  privately 
and  imknown,  with  Bogers,  to  see  them ;  the  widow 
showed  several  finished  and  unfinished,  witli  many  of 
which  tlie  King  being  plea.sed  asked  if  she  would 
sell  them.  She  replied  she  had  a  mind  the  King 
should  see  them  first,  and,  if  he  did  not  purchase 
them,  she  woidd  tliink  of  disposing  of  them.  The 
King  discovered  himself,  on  wliicli  .she  produced 
some  more  pictures  which  she  seldom  sliowed.  The 
King  desired  her  to  set  her  price ;  she  said  she  did 
not  care  to  make  a  price  with  his  Majesty,  she 
would  leave  it  to  liim ;  but  promised  to  look  over 
her  husband’s  hooks  and  let  his  Majesty  know  what 
prices  his  father,  the  late  King,  had  paid.  The  King 
took  away  what  he  liked,  and  sent  Bogers  to  Mrs. 
Oliver  with  the  offer  of  £1,000,  or  an  annuity  of 
£300  for  life.  She  cho.se  the  latter.  Some  years 
afterwards  it  happened  that  the  King’s  mistresses 
having  begged  all  or  most  of  these  pictures,  Mrs. 
Oliver,  who  was  probably  a  prude  and  apt  to  express 
herself  like  one,  said  on  hearing  it,  tliat  if  she  had 
thought  the  King  would  have  given  them  to  such 
unworthy  persons,  he  never  should  have  had  them. 
This  reached  the  Court,  the  poor  woman’s  salary  was 
stopped, 
and  she 
never  re¬ 
ceived  it 
afterwards.” 

John 
Hoskins  — 
died  1664 
—  painted 
about  the 
same  time 
as  Peter 
Oliver.  His 
work  is  to¬ 
tally  unlike 
that  of  any 
of  his  pre¬ 
decessors — 
much  hold¬ 
er,  broader, 
and  alto¬ 
gether  on  a  stronger  scale.  Indeed,  he  may  justly 
be  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  style  which 
prevailed,  more  or  less,  during  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  signed  his  work  more  frequently  than 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  and  the  variety  of 
monogram  he  made  from  the  two  letters  J.  H. 


ISAAC  OLIVEB. 

{From  the  Miniature  by  Himself.) 


THOMAS  HOBBS. 

{From  the  Miniature  by  John  Ilosliins.) 


TO 
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jivobably  gave  rise,  in  the  first  instance,  to  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  myth  of  his  having  had  a  son  who 
followed  the  same  pr(.)fessiun.  There  is  no  mention 
made  anywhere  of  there  having  been  two  artists 
bearing  the  name  of  Hoskins.  The  position  I  have 
assigned  to  Hoskins  was  cpiite  confirmed  by  the  lade 
exhibition,  where  one  enjoyed  the  great  advantage 
of  reviewing  togetlier  a  large  number  of  the  works 
of  these  earlier  masters,  and  of  tlins  tracing  the 
successive  steps  in  the  development  of  the  miniature 
portrait ;  and  certainly,  after  careful  comparison,  no 


OLIVEK  CROMWELL. 

(From  the  Miniature  hy  Samuel  Cooper.  Engraved  hg  C.  Carter.) 

fact  came  ont  more  strong!}'  than  the  new  departure 
made  by  John  Hoskins  in  this  branch  of  art. 

The  freedom  and  strength  developed  liy  him 
were  destined  to  come  to  a  climax  in  tlie  person  of 
his  nephew  and  illustrious  pupil,  Samuel  Cooper 
(1019-1072).  I  have  always  admh'ed  Coojier’s  work, 
and  the  moi'e  I  have  studied  it,  the  more  the  con¬ 
viction  has  grown  upon  me,  that  he  was  probably 
tbe  greatest  ])ortrait-painter  that  ever  lived,  with  the 
Y)os.sible  exce]ition  (jf  Velasquez.  This  estimate  of 
his  powei’s  refers  more  especially  to  male  portraiture. 
His  talent  seemed  cast  in  too  heroic  a  nionld  to 
portray  eliiciently  the  subtle  nuances  of  light  and 


shade,  the  ever-changeful  play  of  feature,  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  inner  being  in  the  mirror  of  the  face, 
which  together  go  to  form  woman’s  highest  charm 
— expression.  He  was  more  at  home  with  sterner 
stnff;  he  revelled  in  the  rugged  ma.sses  of  a  IMonk 
or  a  Cromwell,  and  has  left  us  a  series — irqiresen- 
tative  of  the  strong  men,  the  great  warriors  and 
statesmen,  who  helped  to  build  up  tlie  fabric  of  this 
country  in  tho.se  stirring  times — second  to  none  in 
the  whole  history  of  portraiture.  Wa.l])ole  said  of 
him  that  if  he  were  compared  with  Vamlyck  he 
was  not  sure  the  latter  would  gain  by  the 
conqnirison.  Abindyck,  undonlitedly,  could 
paint  a  handsome  face.  He  has  given  us 
the  little  love-locks  (a  coiffure  introduced 
by  the  French  Chieen  of  Charles  L,  Hen¬ 
rietta  IMaria,  fimn  the  Coui't  of  her  father, 
Ifenry  lAb)  and  the  briglit  eyes,  to  which 
they  formed  so  l)econiing  a  frame,  in  the 
most  seductive  manner;  but  I  confess  I 
know  no  male  poi'trait  Ity  ATuidyck  which, 
f(jr  bieadth  and  delineation  of  character, 
could  be  ])laced  on  the  same  level  as  many 
of  the  tiny  miniatures  l)y  Cooper  which 
were  lately  shown  at  the  IbuTington.  No 
doul)t  the  bhmndttee  were  exceedingly  foi- 
tunate  in  securing  most  of  the  finest  Coopei’S 
in  England,  and  the  artist  has  never  been 
seen  on  any  previous  occasion  in  such  va¬ 
riety  and  excellence.  The  first  })lace  may 
fairly  be  claimed  for  the  two  magnificent 
specimens  lent  by  the  (jueen,  which  form 
the  pride  of  the  AVindsor  collection.  General 
Alonk  and  the  Duke  of  Alomnouth.  Tliey 
are  of  large  size,  and  both  are  unfinished, 
as  far  as  the  dress  is  concerned,  but  the 
faces  are  perfect.  I’eihaps  the  next  in 
order  of  interest  would  come  the  series  of 
the  Cromwell  portraits.  There  were  five 
out  of  the  nundjer  exhiliited  which  may 
claim  special  notice,  and  if  the  story  told 
of  Cromwell  and  Coo})er  lie  true,  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  deciding  that  even  the 
whole  of  these  were  taken  from  life.  It  is  related 
that  Cromwell  consented  to  sit  to  Cooper  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  no  copy  should  lie  taken  from  it.  One 
day,  liowever,  at  Hampton  Court,  Cooper  was  so 
deeply  engaged  in  breaking  his  ]iromise  that  he  was 
unconscious  of  the  approach  of  the  great  man,  until 
startled  by  hearing  a  voice  exclaim :  “  So  ho,  Alaster 
Cooper,  none  of  this,  sir,”  and  both  finished  and  un¬ 
finished  ])oi'traits  were  confiscated.  One  of  these 
two  descended  to  Lady  Falconbridge,  and  the  other 
to  another  memlier  of  the  family ;  and  yet,  by  a 
curious  train  of  circumstances,  they  are  both  now 
included  in  the  Buccleuch  collection.  Unhappily, 
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neither  of  these  was  at  the  Burlington,  as  they  are 
never  allowed  to  leave  the  sacred  cabinet  in  which 
they  are  enshrined. 

If  we  accept  tlie  above  tradition,  how  are  we 
to  account  for  the  Devonshire  miniature  ?  This  is 
scpiare  instead  of  oval,  and  the  armour  is  only 
sketched  in,  but  the  face  and  head  are  identical  in 
treatment  with  the  finished  oval  of  the  Buccleiich 
collection.  We  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  the 
finished  Buccleuch  oval  is  the  basis  for  all  the  in¬ 
numerable  reproductions  of  the  Pro¬ 
tector’s  features  (and  their  name  is 
Legion)  which  are  running  about  the 
world.  On  vellum,  card,  ivory,  and 
in  enamel,  they  are  met  with  every¬ 
where,  and,  of  course,  generally  bear¬ 
ing  the  well-known  S.  C.  Cooper’s 
usual  signature,  and  not  one  of  them 
genuine.  Then,  again,  there  was  Mr. 

Laurence’s  portrait,  which  is  micro¬ 
scopically,  line  for  line  and  touch  for 
touch,  the  same  as  the  Buccleuch 
specimen,  which  was  carried  off  by 
Cromwell  whilst  still  unfinished. 

The  pen-and-ink  profile  sketch, 
also  in  the  Devonshire  collection, 
bears  unmistakable  evidence  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  done  from  life,  and  it  is 
quite  posisible  that  Cooper  drew  this 
hurriedly,  without  his  sitter’s  know¬ 
ledge.  My  own  portrait,  also  a  pro¬ 
file,  is  quite  finished,  and,  in  some 
respects,  is  quite  as  remarkable  as 
any  of  the  others.  Tlie  rugged  fea¬ 
tures,  the  deep-set  eye,  the  com¬ 
pressed  lip,  the  massive  head  set  on 
the  bull-like  neck,  speak  trumpet- 
tongued  of  one  born  to  be  the  leader 
of  men ;  and  yet  the  whole  minia¬ 
ture  measures  only  by  Ij  inches. 

Col.  Sotheby’s  James  II.  when  Didi:e 
of  York ;  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch’s 
Edmund  Waller,  the  poet ;  the  Duke 
of  Portland’s  Gilbert  Sheldon,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury;  my  own  John  Thurlowe,  Crom¬ 
well’s  secretary ;  Col.  Lilburne,  and  a  host  of  others, 
fully  confirm  Cooper’s  position  as  a  portrait-painter. 

Contemporary  with,  and  immediately  following 
Samuel  Cooper,  were  several  artists,  who  all  painted 
very  well,  but  whose  work,  unless  signed,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  discriminate.  They  are  all  painted  tech¬ 
nically  on  the  lines  commenced  by  John  Hoskins  and 
perfected  by  Samuel  Cooper.  I  asked  the  Committee 
to  allow  me  to  hang  on  the  same  line  at  the  Club 
three  female  portraits  signed  respectively  N.  D. 
(Nathaniel  Dixon),  S.  C.  (Samuel  Cooper),  and  P.  C. 


(Penelope  Cleyn).  I  frequently  took  very  good 
judges  up  to  the  spot,  and  asked  them  to  name  them. 
I  do  not  think  I  ever  got  a  correct  answer.  ‘When 
to  these  two  we  add  Eichard  Gibson,  Charles’s 
favourite  dwarf;  Thomas  Flatman  ;  Baltliazar  Gerljier; 
Mary  Beale ;  the  two  sons  of  Francesco  Cleyn,  wlio 
was  designer  and  manager  of  Charles  I.’s  tapestry 
works  at  Mortlake  ;  David  de  Giange,  and  others,  I 
defy  any  expert  to  be  sure  of  his  ground  on  all 
occasions,  if  he  attempts  to  attribute  tlie  unsigned 


(From  the  Miniature  by  Samuel  Cooper.  Engraved  by  C.  Carter.) 

work  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Some  people  seem 
so  terribly  afraid  of  the  imputation  of  ignorance  if 
they  say  “  I  don’t  know ;  ”  but  where  there  are, 
perhaps,  a  dozen  possible  artists  to  choose  from,  all 
of  pretty  equal  merit,  it  seems  better  to  give  the 
names  and  let  the  happy  po.ssessor  take  his  choice. 
Were  I  compelled  to  place  these,  what  one  may  call 
subsidiary  aiJists  (but  only  so  in  reference  to  Samuel 
Cooper),  in  order  of  merit,  Nathaniel  Dixon  would 
certainly  occupy  the  first  place.  Some  of  his  signed 
work  at  the  Burlington  almost  ran  Cooper  hard,  only 
lacking  that  indefinable  something  which  marks  the 
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touch  of  genius.  Then  I  should  l)i';ieket  tlie  two 
ladies,  I’enelope  Gleyn  and  iMary  Reale,  l)()th  excel¬ 
lent  artists,  their  work  as  lii'oad  and  hrni  as  iiiany  of 
their  male  competitors  ;  then  Tliomas  Flatman,  whose 
faxdt  tends  ratlier  to  too  much  breadth,  occasionally 
degenci'ating  into  coarseness  ;  and  certainly  last  woxdd 
come  Oavid  de  Grange,  who  paints  more  often  ill 
tliaii  well.  ( )f  Gihs(m’s  and  Gerhier’s  work  we  hardly 
know  em)ugh  to  ]»i'ononnce 
u[)on  tl 
Charles 
son,  hut  I 
correctness 
He  was 
copying 

little,”  like  Peter  (dliver.  ( >f 
the  two  brothers  Francis  and 
John  Cleyn  we  know  less  still. 

Evelyn  mentions  them  in  his 
diary  as  excellent  artists,  and 
possibly  one  specimen  at 
Burlington 
and,  of  Co 

Samuel  Coo])er,  may  Ixe  by  one 
of  the  hnxthers.  It 
tainly  not  Ixy  Coijper  —  first, 
because  it  does  not  resemble 
his  woi'k,  and  second,  because 
Cooper  had  been  dead  twelve 
years  when  the  miniature  was 
j)ainted.  It  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  notice  specimens  ex¬ 
hibited  as  the  work  of  well-known  masters,  such 
as  Akin  der  Heist,  Akdas(|uez,  Amndyck,  Rulxens,  &c. 
All  great  artists  may  have  indulged  in  an  occasional 
miniature,  hut  in  such  cases  the  attrif)ution  must  be 
taken  for  what  it  is  worth.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  miniatures  painted  in  oil  on  gold,  silver, 
copper,  or  sometimes  slate.  The  portrait  of  Queen 
Alary,  in  the  Buccleuch  collection,  by  Sir  Antonicx 
Alore,  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  I  have  an 
undoubted  Akrndyck,  a  portrait  of  Henrietta  Alaria, 
which  was  exhiliited  at  the  Burlington ;  Imt,  as  a 
rule,  oil  miniatures  are  much  more  difficult  to  iden¬ 
tify  than  water-colours.  The  names  already  given 
embrace  the  Ixest-known  miniatuiists  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  (i)thers  there  are,  no  doubt,  and  I 
have  referred  to  them  at  large  elsewhere,  ljut  they 
are  more  or  less  shadowy  persons,  alxjut  whose 
work  little  or  nothing  is  known,  and  to  attempt 


to  l)ring  them  into  account  for  the  ton  long  list  of 
portraits  by  unknown  artists  in  the  late  exhibition 
would  l)e  mere  guesswmic. 

All  the  miniatures  painted  in  water-colours  up  to 
tlie  end  of  James  ll.’s  reign,  or  beginning  of  AVilliam 
and  ALuy’s,  were  done  on  vellum  (the  finest  kind 
of  parchment,  pre])ared  from  calf  or  chicken  skin), 
or  upon  card;  l)ut  towards  the  close  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  ceiitniy  ivoiy  liegan  to 
be  used  as  the  basis  for  water¬ 
colour.  At  first,  thick  pieces 
of  ivory  were  enijihiyed,  quite 
I'ough  at  the  Ixack,  but  as  its 
use  Itecaane  more  geneial  it 
was  }»repai‘ed  thinner  and 
thinner,  until  it  Ixecame  a 
transparent  slip,  no  thicker 
than  writing-paper.  The  ear¬ 
liest  s]iecimens  I  have  seen 
were  poi'traits  of  Alary,  Queen 
of  AVilliam  Ilk,  and  his  cele- 
Ixrated  general,  A^an  Schom- 
l:>erg.  These  were  Ixoth  at  the 
Burlington  Exhilxition.  The 
use  of  ivory  certainly  added 
consideralxly  to  the  transpa¬ 
rency  of  the  flesh  tints,  its 
warm  tone  gix’ing  a  Ijeauty  to 
the  complexion  in  some  re- 
s])ects  nnattainalile  in  the  case 
of  vellum  or  card ;  Imt  some¬ 
how  there  seems  a  strength, 
firmness,  and  Ixody  in  the  older  portraits  which  quite 
hold  their  own  against  the  delicacy  of  the  ivoiy. 

Perhaps,  according  to  the  eternal  fitness  of  things, 
each  material  wars  right  at  its  time  ;  the  strong  men 
of  the  seventeenth  century  appear  to  greater  advantage 
on  the  vellum,  whilst  the  ladies  of  the  eighteenth 
century  shine  more  lustrous  on  the  dainty  ivory 
slips.  A  knowledge  of  the  ap})roximate  date  when 
ivory  was  first  used  often  enables  the  expert  to 
decide  the  authenticity  of  a  portrait. 

Cromwell  is  quite  a  common  portrait  to  meet 
with  on  ivory,  generally  signed  with  the  inevitable 
S.  C.  (Samuel  Cooper),  and  dated.  Elizabeth,  Alaiy 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  even  Henry  VIII.  are  not  un¬ 
known,  of  course,  considered  liy  the  possessor  as  uu- 
doulited  Hollieins,  Hilliards,  and  Coopers,  but  if  any¬ 
thing  can  be  predicated  as  certain  it  is  that  all  those 
artists  were  absolutely  innocent  of  the  use  of  ivory. 


I.,  said  to  l)e  by  Gib- 
ain  not  sure  of  the 
of  tlie  attribution, 
mainly  occupied  in 
Charles’s  ])ictures  “  in 


the 

signed  S.  C.,  1G84, 
attril  )nted  to 


IS  cer- 


A  GENTLEMAN  IN  AEMOUE. 
(From  the  Miniature  by  Nathaniel  Dixon.) 
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Bv  M.  H. 

all  the  men  who  have  dominated 
the  art-world  during  the  present 
century,  Mr.  Euskin  is  beyond  all 
fpiestion  the  most  prominent,  and, 
by  general  consent,  the  most  in¬ 
teresting.  What  is  his  exact  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  critic  and  as  a  preacher  of  art,  what 


SPIELMANN. 

again  be  hotly  waged  among  the  comliatants.  Not 
that  any  decisive  result  will  even  then  Ije  arrived 
at ;  for  I  believe  that  painters,  for  wliom  as  a  class 
technique  is  a  matter  of  the  first,  almost  all-engross¬ 
ing,  importance,  will  always  l)e  ranged  against  the 
critics  and  historians  of  art,  and  that  greater  out¬ 
side  circle  who  come  within  the  limits  of  the  com- 


JOHN  EUSKIN  AT  THE  AGE  OF  YEAES. 

(From  the  Portrait  by  James  Xorthcote,  R.A.  By  Per)iiissioii  of  Arthur  Secern,  Esy.,  Jl.I.) 


his  rank  as  a  scientist,  a  political  economist  or  a 
leader  of  thought,  I  do  not  here  pretend  to  inquire. 
Whether  he  has  thrown  art  back  fifty  years  in 
England,  as  was  lately  asserted  by  Mr.  Hole,  or,  as 
the  retort  came  warmly  from  Mr.  William  Morris,  he 
is  the  only  man  who  has  made  art  possilde  in  our 
country  in  what  I  may  call  the  dark  ages  of  British 
latter-day  lestheticism,  it  is  beside  my  purpose  to 
discuss.  The  subject  has  engaged  many  pens  in  tlie 
past,  and  before  the  century  has  flown  battle  will 
683 


prehensive  term  of  “  art-lovers.”  Yet  by  common 
consent  Mi;  Euskin  lias  lieen,  for  good  or  for  evil 
— I  leave  the  subject  untouched — the  most  distin¬ 
guished  figui-e  in  the  arena  of  Ars  M'ditans ;  the  man 
who  has  admittedly  moulded  the  taste  of  the  pulilic 
to  an  enormous  extent  in  matters  aesthetic,  and  has 
exerted  an  influence  so  strong  that  he  has  given  a 
direction  to  the  practice  of  painting  and  architecture 
that  may  still  Vie  traced  in  tlic  productions  of  the  day. 

It  is  interestiim  to  see  what  manner  of  man  is  he 
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who  has  1)ut  to  put  liis  pen  to  ])aper  to  set  the  wliole 
art-wol'kl  l)y  the  ears  and  to  kindle  our  adiihintiDU 
fur  his  literary  excellences,  while  aninsing  us  liy 
his  originality  and  Ids  ([uaintness — startling  ns  witli 
the  hitterness  (if  Ids  scorn,  with  the  heat  of  liis  elo- 
(pience,  and  the  gall  (if  Ids  cdiitenipt  and  ridicule, 
tickling  us  with  the  delicacy  (if  his  lianter,  and  charm¬ 
ing  us  with  tlie  wealth,  lieauty,  aud  poetry  of  Ids  dic¬ 
tion.  How  does  Ids  apjiearance,  external  and  pliysical, 
inijire.ss  him  wlm  lias  formed  his  own  conception  of 
the  author  .seen  through  his  own  writings  ?  Trutli 
To  tell,  the  first  sight  is  (li.sa]T])ointing.  "With  Lord 
dohn  hussell.  Or.  ( fliver  ^Vcndell  1  lolmes,  a-iid  many 
more,  he  sluires  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the 


features  of  “  the  Ih'ofessor,”  as  he  is  lovingly  termed 
in  his  own  cii'cle,  have  not  lieen  moi'e  often  re- 
coi'ded  than  is  the  case.  Several  artists  of  distinc- 
ti(.in  have  set  them  on  canvas,  moulded  them  in  clay, 
and  cai'ved  them  in  marble  ;  lint  it  is  rather  throTigh 
the  jihotographer  that  they  will  live,  with  all  the 
thou, sand  and  one  changes  of  ex])ression  and  humour 
that  no  painter  or  sculptor  can  hope  to  .seize  so  as  to 
give,  a  complete,  representation  of  the  man.  More- 
(ivei',  jMr.  Euskin  has  no  special  love  for  lieing  repro¬ 
duced  :  jiaradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  his  lack  of  vanity 
in  le.spect  to  his  own  fea.ture.s  sti'uck  me  once,  when 
we  wei'e  talking  on  this  sidiject,  as  savouring  not  a 
little,  and  n(.it  uipdeasantly,  of  that  very  weakness. 


.JOHX  RUSICIX  (1824). 

(From  the  Picture  by  James  Northcote,  R.A.  By  Peniiissioii  of  Arthur  Severn,  Esq.,  R.l.) 


great  little  men  of  his  day  ;  liut  though  the  slightness 
of  his  liuild  comliines  with  tlie  shoi'tness  of  his  llgure 
to  produce  hardly  nujre  than  nine  stone  of  humanity, 
such  is  the  lirilliancy  of  the  conversationalist  that 
nothing  remains  but  a  commanding  magnetic  person¬ 
ality,  the  sweetne.ss  of  wliose  merry,  fascinating  smile, 
and  the  vivacious,  deeply  sympathetic  expression  of 
who.se  bright  blue  eyes  remove  at  once  all  sense  of 
comparative  dindnutivene.ss. 

It  is  perhaps  to  be  deplored  that  the  head  and 


His  father,  how'ever,  liad  no  such  prejudices  and 
scruples,  and  when  Ids  son  was  not  more  than  three 
and  a  half  years  old,  he  employed  James  JSTorth- 
cote,  E.A.,  to  paint  the  child.  This  chaiining  pic¬ 
ture,  the  size  of  life,  is  well  known  by  reputation 
by  readers  of  “Tors  Clavigera”  and  of  the  opening- 
chapter  of  “  Prpeterita.”  Let  Mr.  Enskin  himself 
speak : — 

“  The  portrait  in  question  represents  a  very  pretty  child  with 
yellow  hair,  dressed  in  a  white  frock  like  a  girl,  with  a  broad 
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light-blue  sash  and  blue  shoes  to  match ;  the  feet  of  the  child 
wholesomely  large  in  proportion  to  its  body ;  and  the  shoes  still 
more  wholesomely  large  in  proportion  to  the  feet.  These  articles 
of  my  daily  dress  were  all  sent  to  the  old  painter  for  perfect 
realization ;  but  they  appear  in  the  picture  more  remarkable 
than  they  were  in  my  nursery,  because  I  am  represented  as 
running  in  a  field  at  the  edge  of  a  wood,  with  the  trunks  of  its 
trees  stripped  across  in  the  manner  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ; 
while  two  rounded  hills,  as  blue  as  my  shoes,  appear  in  the 
distance,  which  were  put  in  by  the  painter  at  my  own  request ; 
for  I  had  already  been  once,  if  not  twice,  taken  to  Scotland,  and, 
my  Scottish  nurse  having  always  sung  to  me  as  we  approached 
the  Tweed  or  Esk— 

‘  For  Scotland,  luy  darling,  lies  full  in  thy  view, 
tVitli  her  barefooted  lassies,  and  mountains  so  blue,’ 

the  idea  of  distant  hills  was  connected  in  my  mind  with  approach 
to  the  extreme  felicities  of  life,  in  my  Scottish  aunt’s  garden  of 
gooseberry  bushes,  sloping  to  the  Tay.  But  that,  when  old  Mr. 
Northcote  asked  me  (little  thinking,  I  fancy,  to  get  any  answer 
so  explicit)  what  I  would  like  to  have  in  the  distance  of  my 
picture,  I  should  have  said  ‘  blue  hills  ’  instead  of  ‘  gooseberry 
bushes,’  appears  to  me — and  I  think  without  morbid  tendency  to 
think  overmuch  of  myself — a  fact  sufficiently  curious,  and  not 
without  promise  in  a  child  of  that  age.” 

Of  this  picture  (see  p.  73)  there  are  t’wo  versions, 
the  first  the  life-size  portrait  hanging  in  Brantwood, 
by  Coniston  Lake,  the  Professor’s  country  home ;  and 
the  other,  an  admirable  reduced  copy  of  it,  at  kir. 
Arthur  Severn’s  house  at  Herne  Hill — the  place 
which  belonged  at  one  time  to  the  Professor’s  father, 
and  which  his  own  writings  have  endeared  to  all 
Ruskindom.  How  far  this  portrait  is  an  accurate 
likeness  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  there  is  a 
manifest  similarity  between  it  and  the  prettily- 
painted  allegorical  subject  by  the  same  artist  which 
represents  the  child  naked,  with  a  fawn  or  satyr — 
or,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  himself  calls  him,  “  a  wild  man 
of  the  woods  ” — extracting  a  thorn  from  the  foot  of 
the  baby-shepherd.  There  is  no  missing  the  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  running  cliild  and  the  poor 
half-averted,  panic-stricken,  little  face.  This  picture, 
Mr.  Ruskin  tells  us,  was  painted  at  the  special 
request  of  old  Northcote,  who  had  previously  been 
so  charmed  with  the  quaint  repose  and  excellent 
sitting  of  the  little  model ;  but  it  must  be  noted  that 
the  reproduction  here  given  has  lost  some  of  the 
expression  of  the  original  portrait. 

Assuming  that  the  first-named  portrait  gives  a  fair 
impression  of  the  child,  we  see  young  John  Ruskin 
the  possessor  of  a  fine  intellectual  head,  quite  ex¬ 
ceptional  in  one  so  young,  with  singularly  beautiful 
blue  eyes,  and  a  mouth  of  great  sensibility.  Playing 
ha|3pily  in  the  green  fields  “  among  the  lambs  and 
the  daisies,”  he  reveals  the  same  love  of  nature  whicli 
has  always  been  his  strongest  passion  from  first  to 
last.  We  may  safely  take  it  that  the  portrait  is  a 
good  one,  for  Northcote  was  one  of  the  finest  por¬ 
trait-painters  of  his  day,  and  although  he  greatly 
affected  history-painting,  sacred  as  well  as  profane. 


portraiture  was  his  speciality.  By  this  time,  how¬ 
ever,  Northcote  was  a  man  greatly  advanced  in 
years,  of  whom  Charles  Westmacott,  in  his  “  Pin¬ 
daric  Ode,”  issued  in  1824,  had  written — 

“  Northcote,  the  veteran,  let  me  praise. 

For  works  of  past  and  brighter  days.” 

His  star  was  manifestly  in  the  descendent,  and  only 
one  of  his  works  was  afterwards  publicly  shown  in 
Somerset  House,  where  the  Royal  Academy  then 
held  its  court.  Yet  Mr.  Ruskin  has  always  thought 
well  of  the  painter,  though  he  has  written  so  little 
about  him  in  his  works.  Showing  me  the  artist’s 
portrait  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  senior,  which  hangs  in  the 
dining-room  at  Bi'antwood,  and  which  at  once  recalls 
Reynolds’s  “  Banished  Lord  ”  to  the  beholder,  the 
Professor  expressed  his  gratification  that  his  father 
“  had  the  good  taste  and  the  good  sense  to  have  his 
portrait  painted  by  so  clever  an  artist.”  Neither  of 
these  portraits  by  Northcote  was  ever  exhibited  in 
the  Royal  Academy. 

We  now  come  to  the  year  1842,  when  ]\Ir. 
George  Richmond,  R.A.,  painted  the  full-length 
water-colour,  reproduced  on  p.  76,  for  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
father.  At  that  time  the  young  graduate  was  not 
yet  famous.  He  had  distinguished  himself  at  Ox¬ 
ford  ;  he  had  proved  himself  a  born  artist,  by  the 
charming  drawings  he  had  produced  under  the 
tutorship  of  Copley  Fielding  and  J.  1).  Harding ; 
he  had  shown  himself  a  poet,  by  the  verses, 
instinct  with  feeling  and  imagination,  which  he 
had  contributed  to  a  magazine ;  a  scientist,  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  treated  subjects,  geological, 
mineralogical,  meteorological,  and  other,  in  the  pages 
of  Loutlon’s  Magazine  of  Natural  Hist  or g  and  otlier 
learned  periodicals  ;  and  an  inventor,  by  his  “  cyano- 
meter  ” — an  instrument  for  measuring  the  depth  of 
blue  in  the  sky.  He  had  fairly  tested  liis  keen 
critical  faculty  as  the  author  of  a  series  of  papers 
on  the  “Poetry  of  Architecture,”  and  a  work  destined 
to  be  much  enlarged  in  defence  of  Turner,  who  was 
fast  becoming  the  butt  of  the  ignorant  critics.  But 
his  great  work — the  book  that  was  to  bring  him 
such  immortality  as  he  may  enjoy — was  as  yet  un¬ 
published.  The  first  volume  of  “  Modern  Painters,” 
or,  as  lie  was  within  an  ace  of  calling  it,  “  Turner 
and  the  Ancients,”  was  indeed  not  unwritten ;  but 
it  was  not  issued  until  the  following  year.  And 
when  the  portrait  was  hung  in  the  Royal  Academy 
and  catalogued  “1061,  John  Raskin,  Esq.,”  there 
were  none  so  wise  as  to  correct  it. 

For  that  portrait,  which  is  now  reproduced  for 
the  first  time  through  the  kindness  of  IMr.  Arthur 
Severn  and  of  the  artist,  Mr.  Richmond  had  plenty  of 
opportunity  of  studying  his  sitter.  His  senior  by  ten 
years,  Mr.  Richmond  was  of  the  Ruskin  famdy  party 
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wlii  ’h,  with  ]\ri'.  J(i, soph  (otherwise  “ Keats’s”)  Sevei'ii,  art  and  eiiconraged  his  as])irations,  and  lie  was  Ids 
jonrneyed  through  France  and  Italy  for  the  purpose  companion  on  other  expeditions;  for  which  reason. 


JOHN  RUSKIN  (1S4'2). 

(From  the  Portrait  h;/  Geonje  Itirlimomi,  ll.A.  Dii  PennUsioii  of  Arthur  Scrcrii,  Erq.,  It.I.) 


of  studying  nature  and  resthetics  in  the  artistic  this  first  portrait  of  liuskin  as  a  man — he  was  now  in 
Elysium  of  Euro[)e.  He  shared  his  enthusiasm  for  his  twenty-fourth  year — has  a  peculiar  interest.  It  is 
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manifestly  like  him ;  and  his  attitude  as  he  turns 
from  his  desk,  at  which,  may  be,  he  liad  just  been 
polishing  liis  rounded  periods  in  the  proof-sheets 
of  “  Modern  Painters,”  and  was  about  to  make  some 
new  drawing  of  the  Alps,  is  still  characteristic  of  the 
man.  The  hilly  landscape  background,  too,  is  what 
we  might  e.xpect  from  the  boy  who  asked  for  “  boo 
hills ;  ”  but  the  spectator  cannot  but  be  struck  with 


shrewd,  and  keen,  turning  his  gentle  and  kindly  face 
towards  the  friend  who  is  painting  him.  To  judge* 
l)y  the  shape  of  his  head  and  face  lie  already 
belongs  to  what  phrenologists  and  physiognomists 
would  call  the  “eagle  tribe”  — the  aquiline  nose,  as 
they  would  tell  us,  denoting  sovereignty  over  men  : 
the  projecting  brows,  perce^itiveness  with  undoubti-d 
testhetic  tendencies;  and  the  chin,  a  considerable 


JOHN  KUSKIN  (1857). 

(From  the  Portrait  by  Georye  Richmond,  R.A.  By  Permission  of  Arthur  Severn,  Esq.,  R.I.) 


surprise  at  his  apparent  tallness.  This  is  a  physical 
fact  which  we  can  hardly  accept ;  yet,  it  may  be 
that  the  natuiul  slightness  of  the  young  author  and 
a  certain  smallness  of  the  furniture  lent  him  a  height 
which  is  misleading  only  through  lack  of  proper 
comparison  of  proportion.  As  a  work  of  art  the  por¬ 
trait  is  in  eveiy  way  charming  and  interesting,  and 
an  admirable  example  of  the  water-colour  portraits 
with  which  Mr.  Richmond — “dear  George  Richmond,” 
as  Ruskin  calls  him — was  then  building  up  his  re¬ 
putation. 

It  shows  us  the  Ruskin  militant  of  those  days — 
not  yet  steeped  in  the  bitterness  of  controversy, 
but  ready  for  the  fray — good-humoured,  sensitive. 


degree  of  reasoning  power  to  direct  his  strongly- 
conceived  opinions,  yet  with  hardly  a  correspond¬ 
ing  capacity  for  continuous  logical  deduction.  Thus 
has  his  face  been  read  liy  an  accredited  student 
of  physiognomy  ;  yet  with  this  version  would  the 
subject  of  it  certainly  disagree ;  for  Ruskin  spe¬ 
cially  prides  himself  upon  his  power  of  logical  de¬ 
duction,  and  somewhere  quotes  Mazzini  on  him  to 
the  same  effect. 

On  these  characteristics  of  face  Sir  Everett  Millais 
dwelt  somewhat  over-much  in  a  chalk  or  pencil- 
drawing  executed  about  this  time,  if  we  are  to  judge 
by  the  impression  it  made  on  those  wlio  saw  it. 
Referring  to  this  drawing,  Mr.  Woollier,  R.A., 
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writes  to  me  as  follows :  “  The  IMillais  pencil-sketch 
was  in  the  possession  of  Lady  Trevelyan,  wife  of  the 
late  Sir  AValter  Trevelyan,  of  Wallington.  The  like¬ 
ness,  so  far  as  I  can  reinember,  was  ■\'ery  good,  but 
the  expression  that  of  a  hyena,  or  something  between 
Carker  and  that  hilaiious  animal.  Ifneiides  would 
call  tlie  expre.ssion  characteristic,  but  friends  would 
declare  that  it  did  him  injustice.”  Whetlier  this 


JOHN  RU.SKIX  (ISeO). 

(From  a  PJiotojraph  hn  M Elliott  and  Fry.  Enyrarcd 
hy  M.  Klinkicht.) 

portrait  is  the  same  as  that  by  Sir  Everett  now' 
Ijelonging  to  i\fr.  Severn,  1  cannot  say. 

In  lS5d  Sir  Everett  IMillais  began  his  brilliant 
portrait  of  tlie  now  eelel)rated  art-critic.  Luskin  was 
known  as  the  author  of  “  Modern  Lainters,”  lie  had 
published  his  “  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,”  the 
“  Stones  of  ATmice,”  and  other  things,  and  had  taken 
nj)  the  position  of  the  cbiampion  of  the  cause  of  tlie 
l*re-La})haelite  Lrotherhood.  Tliis  movement  had 
for  the  last  five  years  })rofoundly  exercised  the  minds 
of  the  art-woi’ld,  and  no  pen  but  Luskin’s  could  have 
fought  its  battle  so  liercely,  so  powerfully,  and  so 
elocpiently,  nor  with  so  great  a  measure  of  succe.ss. 
In  acknowledgment  of  the  yeoman’s  service  he  liad 
rendered  and  was  still  rendering,  Millais  painted  this 
portrait,  which  forms  our  frontispiece,  and  which 
its  possessor,  Sir  Henry  Acland,  of  Oxford,  has  so 


courteously  allowed  us  to  reproduce.  Both  painter 
and  sitter  weie  in  Scotland,  whither  the  young  author 
had  gone  to  deliver  his  “  Lectures  on  Architecture 
and  Painting,”  and  there,  standing  l.iy  the  waterfall  of 
Glenhiilas,  Alillais  })ainted  him,  religiously  aliiding  in 
the  execution  of  the  ])icture  by  all  the  tenets  of  the 
Lre-La.})haelite  faith.  Luskin  says  somewhere  that  the 
Englishman  is  content  to  liave  his  jiortrait  painted  any 
way  but  }»raying — the  chief  delight  of  the  AAnetian 
noble;  and  similarly  here,  though  not  on  Ins  knees, 
but  wrapped  in  loving  reverence  of  nature,  full  of 
that  spirit  of  humility  and  awe  which  even  atheists 
feel  at  times,  is  the  young  preacher  represented,  as 
he  stands  l)are-headed  l»y  the  little  cataract  that 
rushes  and  dances  down  the  “grey-white  valley”  to 
j(.)in  the  waters  of  Loch  Lomond.  AA^ith  rare  con¬ 
scientiousness  has  IMillais  rendered  every  detail  in 
the  scene  ;  tlie  geologist  cannot  find  a  Haw  in  tlie 
painting  of  the  rocks,  nor  can  the  liotanist  carp  at 
the  representation  of  lichen,  plant,  or  dower.  l)etail 
was  newer  more  truthfully  and  accurately  set  on 
canvas  than  here  in  this  small  frame,  measuring  in 
all  but  twenty-eight  inches  by  twenty-four,  while  in 
respect  to  technique,  the  painter  has  rarely  excelled 
the  perfect  execution  of  this  woiL,  which  he  completed 
in  1854,  the  year  of  his  election  into  the  Academy. 

Nor  is  the  character  of  the  figure  unworthy  of 
the  still-life  in  this  remarkable  picture.  The  man 
is  seen  at  a  moment  when  his  enthusia.sm  is  lost  in 
contemplation.  His  hair,  always  luxuriant,  even  to 
these  later  days,  is  thrown  bade  in  somewhat  heavy 
masses  fi'om  his  temples,  and  reveals  once  more,  and 
])eiliaps  more  succe.ssfully  tlian  heretofore,  the  stamp 
of  man  he  was.  Ifrawn  nearly  in  })rofile,  the  ujxper 
part  of  the  head  is  perfectly  rendered,  lait  the  full 
.sen.sibility  of  his  mouth  is  hardly  made  as  much 
f)!  as  it  deserves — and  his  mouth  is  one  of  his  most 
remarkalde  features.  In  this  connection  I  may  here 
pi'int  a  further  portrait  of  Air.  AA'^oolner’s  reminis¬ 
cences  (if  Luskin’s  a.})pearance  : — 

“As  to  Ruskin's  montli,  it  would  be  hard  for  anyone  to  read 
that  feature.  Rossetti  told  me  that  when  a  boy  Ruskin  had  part 
of  one  of  his  lijis  bitten  off  by  a  dog.  The  moutli  is  the  most 
ex|)ressive  of  all  features,  and  tells  the  history  of  its  owner’s 
nature  better  than  any  other  ;  but  under  the  circumstances  how 
would  it  be  possible  to  read  accurately  ?  To  lill  up  the  gaps  in 
Sapi)ho’s  verse  would  be  but  a  schoolboy’s  exercise  compared  to 
such  a  task.  Lavater  might  give  a  hint,  or  the  Greek  expert  who 
discovered  that  Socrates  was  a  sensual  fellow,  but  I  don’t  think 
any  modern  physiognomist  could  do  much  with  this  modern 
instance.  Of  course,  the  main  force  of  Ins  head  is  perception, 
this  faculty  being  unusually  developed ;  but,  so  far  as  I  remember, 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  else  out  of  the  common  in  the 
shape  of  it.  His  expression  is  varied  beyond  all  example  in  my 
experience.” 

Sanguineness  and  sweetness  of  temperament, 
when  not  crossed,  appear  his  chief  characteristics  at 
that  time.  AVriting  to  me  about  our  friend,  as  he 
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knew  liim  in  those  early  days,  ]\Ir.  Holman  Hunt 
records  his  interesting  recollections  as  follows  : — 


“  When  I  first  met  liim,  I  was  struck  by  his  great  slenderness 
of  bnild,  which  was  not  yet  witliout  remarkable  gracefulness 
of  motion  in  quiet  life.  In  manner,  his  persevering  polite¬ 
ness  and  untiring  pains  to  interest  me  and  others  in  his  pos¬ 
sessions  almost  surpriserl  me,  and  it  would 
have  been  really  unbearable  to  receive  so 
much  attention  had  he  not  shown  so  much 
pleasure  in  gratifying  his  guests.  On  further 
acquaintance  he  was  quite  capable  of  express¬ 
ing  the  most  extreme  discontent  that  his 
friends  would  not  adopt  all  his  views.  He  was 
displeased  w-ith  me  for  my  determination  to 
go  to  the  East,  and  that  I  did  not  set  myself 
to  work  to  found  a  school.  I  w\as  often  amused 
at  his  ignoring  the  state  of  paralysis  1  was 
generally  in  from  want  of  means.  He  would 
ask  me  why  I  did  not  go  to  Scotland  for  a  few 
weeks  or  months  for  a  holiday  when  I  appeared 
overworked?  and  more  than  once  he  urged  me 
not  to  delay  leaving  England  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  Italy — when  in  truth  my  purse  would 
have  been  empty  at  Dover,  and  there  would 
have  been  no  means  of  making  sure  of  a 
home  had  I  returned  on  foot  from  the  coast. 

It  was  quite  strange  to  witness  how  his  life¬ 
long  experience  of  finding  all  things  that  he 
wanted  at  hand  had  made  him,  not  incapable 
of  talking  of  poverty,  but  without  power  of 
realizing  how  straightness  of  means  prevented 
a  man  from  obeying  the  inclinations  of  his 
mind  and  body  at  every  turn.  Whatever  feel¬ 
ing  he  professed  towards  one's  purposes,  I  can 
say  that  I  never  found  him  anything  but  most 
gentle  and  tenderly  affectionate,  and  althongh 
for  some  years  circumstances  made  us  unable 
to  see  one  another  much,  I  never  had  any 
reason  to  think  him  other  than  one  of  the  truest 
men  I  had  ever  met  as  a  noble  friend.” 


It  is  not  uninteresting  to  seek  for 
the  traits  set  forth  in  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt’s  generous  testimony  in  the 
admirable  synchronous  portrait  by 
Millais. 

Three  years  later,  in  1857,  Mr. 

Richmond  executed  a  head  in  chalk, 
also  for  Mr.  Ruskin  imx,  which  is 
an  excellent  specimen  of  the  artist’s 
skill  ill  this  form  of  portraiture.  (See 
p.  77.)  In  this  drawing,  as  in  the 
water-colour,  Mr.  Richmond  has  preferred  to  show 
us  the  gentleness,  thoughtfulness,  and  brilliance  of 
the  friend,  rather  than  the  vigour,  the  combative¬ 
ness,  and  the  earnestness  of  the  crusader — charac¬ 
teristics  which  at  the  time  were  most  impressed  on 
the  public  mind.  In  both  his  charming  works  it  is 
“  Ruskin  at  Home  ”  whom  the  artist  has  recorded. 


JOHN  EUSKIN  (1S76). 

{From  the  Etching  by  ill.  Georges  Pilotelle.  By  Permission  of  Mme.  Nosdda.) 


Mrs.  Joan  Ruskin  Severn — Mr.  Riiskin’s  cousin 
and  adopted  daughter — tells  me  the  following  pretty 
anecdote  concerning  this  head  : — “  When  the  1857 
portrait  was  done  by  dear,  courteous  Mr.  Richmond, 
some  friends  thought  it  flattered  IMr.  Ruskin ;  but 
Mr.  Richmond  said,  ‘  No ;  it  is  only  the  truth,  lov¬ 
ingly  told.’  ” 


not  Ruskin  the  Teacher  or  Ruskin  the  IMissionary. 
lliis  portrait,  wliicli  hangs  at  Rrantwood,  and  which 
was  brilliantly  engraved  liy  ]\Ir.  Francis  Hnll,  A.R.A. 
— Ii’ank  Holl  s  father — and  issued  in  a  reduced  size 
in  one  of  Mr.  Allen’s  pulilications,  was  exliiliited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  the  year  it  was  made. 


RIENZI  VOWING  VENGEANCE. 

(From  tlvj  l  irture  b;/  II'.  Holman  limit.  Fnrjraved  by  C.  Carter). 


THE  PKOPEU  MODE  ANl^  STUDY  OF  DPAWINO.— I. 

ADD?.  ESSE  I)  TO  STUDENTS. 

]’.v  W.  I1()LM.\X  HUNT. 


IT  was  with  uiKiualiticil  satisfaction  that  1  receiveil 
till'  assurance  that  I  niiglit  lie  of  use  in  fur¬ 
thering  the  nhjects  of  the  Drawing  Society,  tVir  these 
reconnnend  thenisi'h’es  to  my  judgment  as  much  to 
he  desired.  1  had  not  conceived  as  a  piuctical  ])ro- 
ject  the  extended  system  of  drawing  whicli  it  is 
the  aim  of  tliat  Society  to  eh'ect ;  Imt  some  twenty 
years  since,  in  a  very  distant  manner,  1  assisted 
the  eth.irts  of  an  artist,  who  was  a]i]iointed  at  one 
of  our  largest  puhlic  schools,  to  make  drawing 
something  more  than  the  mere  tiitiing  accomplish¬ 
ment  it  had  lieen  heictofore,  and  1  rejoiced  to  see 
how  soon  his  serious  el'i'orts  in  this  direction  were 
a])preciated  hy  many  of  the  lioys ;  and,  m.itwith- 
standing  the  encountering  of  constant  o]i])osition, 
the  progress  some  of  the  pipiils  made  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  (although  they  had  had  only  one 


hour  a  week  allowed  for  this  new  crotchet,  as  it 
was  deemed)  was  far  lieyond  my  expectations.  The 
hopes  raised  l»y  this  lionest  amhition  of  a  single 
individual  were  unha])]nly  destroyed  hy  his  early 
death.  And  now  1  think  the  large  puhlic  schools 
are  less  well  taught  in  drawing  than  the  Board 
Schools  are,  if  1  may  judge  liy  work  I  saw  on  a 
visit  T  made  to  some  of  the  latter  in  my  neigh- 
hourhood  about  three  years  since.  The  excuse  at 
pulilic  schools  is  that  drawing  is  an  extra  hranch  of 
education,  and  that  its  importance  cannot  lie  com- 
}iared  to  that  of  the  estahlishcd  lessons  in  the 
academic  routine.  1  think  I  am  in  agreement  with 
the  readei'S  of  this  IMagazine  in  declaring  that  this 
A'iew  is  wrong  in  tofo.  I  feel  that  the  system  in 
'S'ogue  unwisely  ignores  the  Aalue  of  I’udimentary 
signs  most  easily  understood  hy  the  young,  and  that 
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neglected 


the 


the  longer  the  niasteiy  of  these  is 
greater  must  be  the  loss  in  facility  of  acquiring  new 
It  would  only  be  thoroughly  consistent 
the 


knowledge 
to  discard 
alphabet  in  lite¬ 
rary  tuition,  and 
teach  words  fully 
formed,  such  as 
dog,  cat,  horse, 
&c.,  declaring 
that  to  teach  the 
individual  ele¬ 
ments  of  further 
words  would  be 


suggested 


'  'V 


have  handed  it  on — still  bears  intelligible  pictures  of 
the  objects  which  originated  the  sounds  intended,  or 
the  meaning  to  be  conveyed.  Without 

making  this  pa¬ 
per  a  disserta¬ 
tion  on  this  spe¬ 
cial  study  for 
scholars,  I  may 
perhaps  safely 
cite  as  an  illus- 
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practical  wisdonr 
proper  to  the 
sirbject  has  beerr 
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exhausted,  so 
complete  are  the 
means  recom¬ 
mended  and  em¬ 
ployed,  to  carry 
conviction  to  the 
minds  of  the  un¬ 
prejudiced  pub¬ 
lic,  of  the  car¬ 
dinal  value  of 
drawing  as  a 
means  of  educa¬ 
tion — one  which 
may,  with  the 
alphabet  and 
with  the  nu¬ 
merals,  help  children  to  all  the  symbols  essential 
for  instruction.  Drawing  is,  in  fact,  the  primal 
symbol  of  all ;  for  the  alphabet — after  all  its  mu¬ 
tations,  dictated  by  the  needs  of  the  peoples  who 
684 
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STUDY  FOR  “  RIENZr. 
(By  ir.  Holman  Hunt.) 


that  the  letter 
S  represerrts  a 
serperrt,  whose 
hissing  gives  the 
sound  ;  that  the 
letter  U  is  said  to 
be  a  pictrrre  of  a 
bull’s  horrr,  the 
bellowirrg  of  this 
animal  beirrg  the 
vowel-note  which 
we  have  to  imi¬ 
tate —  (that  the 
A  is  said  t(j  be 
the  picture  of  a 
bull’s  head  is  not 
antagoiristic  to 
either  of  these 
speculatioirs,  for 
the  vowels  in 
Orieirtal  lan- 
girages  ar’e  1  )ut 
different  forms 
of  one  sound, 
originally  irot  at 
all  noted,  even 
Iry  points) ;  the 
O  is  arr  exceptiorr 
to  this  rule,  if  it 
be  trrre  that  pri¬ 
marily  it  was  a 
])icture  of  the 
eye  with  tire  dot 
in  the  centre  to 
indicate  tire  jur- 
pil.  The  Iioman 
numerals  are 

sinrply  represerrtations  of  tire  fingers.  Altogether 
it  is  arr  interestirrg  study,  which  rrray  Ire  well  wortlr 
frrrther  prrrsuit ;  brrt  I  only  here  want  to  poirrt 
out  that  by  a  gi'adual  arrd  perhaps 


unthought-of 
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cliange  we  have  dis})lace(l  tlie  habit  of  ol)servation 
and  imitation  engendered  in  making  cuntunr  lines 
(which  we  know,  l»y  geologic  remains,  was  natural 
to  prehistoric  man),  and  that  in  doing  so  we  ha-ve 
deprived  ourselves  of  a  very  ])Owerl'ul  means  of 
training  up  an  orderly  mind  in  the  young,  which  is 
as  needful  in  the  course  as  in  the  end  of  education. 
The  I  )ra.wing  Society,  in  attempting  a  reformation, 
has  gras])ed  the  wise  I'ule  to  have  no  half  measures. 
i\Iy  earlier  hope  was  that  by  inculcating  in  the 
minds  of  the  youths  destined  to  he  our  goveruing 
classes  a  practical  love  of  druAviug,  the  change  might 
gradually  he  recognised  as  desirable  for  those  less 
ex])ensi\’ely  educated.  Now  the  jturpose.  is  to  make 
the  alterati<.>n  a  general  one — a.  national  one.  In 
the  end  it  should  he  universal  ;  hut  we  will  stoj)  our 
amhiti(_in — for  the  jiresent,  at  least — with  our  own 
eounti’ymen  in  England  and  elsewhere.  AVe  will 
not  speak  of  it,  in  its  (demeid-a.ry  stage,  as  the  “  ai't 
of  drawing;"  oUr  business  is  jirimarily  here  with 
the  practic’c  in  the  form  of  a  science  ;  and  1  think  it 
well  to  make  this  distinction,  liecause  our  })urpose  is 
not  to  add  to  the  already  very  much  overcrowded 
ranks  of  the  professions  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture.  WAre  this  not  clearly  laid  down  1 
should  certainly  conclude  that  I  am  the  wrong 
person  to  take  the  ])ost  of  adviser;  for  1  have  too 
many  evils  brought  to  my  eyes,  arising  out  of  the 
encouragement  given  to  tlie  young  (who  draw  with 
moi’e  or  less  accuracy),  to  leave  courses  where  their 
other  adilities  would  he  of  the  greatest  use  for 
one  in  which  there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  the 
(jualities  essential  to  an  artist  are  posses.sed.  A  mere 
pro.saic  workman  in  art  is  a  miseiuhle  ci'cature  in¬ 
deed — not  a  hit  the  less  so  if  he  succeed  in  ])ervert- 
ing  the  taste  of  patrons  emmgh  to  become  higldy 
successfid  in  a  business  sense.  In  teaching  grammar 
we  do  not  assume  that  all  successful  pupils  shall 
become  poets ;  and  we  shall  not  any  more  have  it 
sup])osed  that  becau.se  we  insist  u})on  the  advantage, 
simple  and  compound,  of  a  study  of  form,  we  pre¬ 
tend  that  thus  we  ai'e  making  imaginative  designers, 
which  all  true  artists  must  be  in  the  branch  of  work 
they  take  in  hand.  To  a  certain  ])oint,  however,  the 
two  pursiuts  are  the  same  ;  and  as  an  artist  never 
reliiKjuishes  his  pencil  for  a.  grander  tool,  it  is  natural 
that  he  who  has  continued  the  jiractice  of  drawing 
all  his  days,  and  watched  the  elfects  of  different 
methods  of  devotion  to  the  pursuit,  should  be  called 
upon  to  encourage  and  direct  those  who  are  at  the 
stage  which  T  designate  as  the  scientific  stage  of 
drawing. 

In  the  higher  brandies  «.if  the  mystery  of  painting 
there  is  too  little  of  what  may  be  called  the  paternal 
system  of  instruction.  In  old  days,  you  may  know,  a 
boy  wishing  to  liecome  a  painter  was  apprenticed  to  a 


master,  who  taught  the  pupils  all  his  secrets  by  diurnal 
e.xaniple.  In  that  ]»art  of  the  pursuit  which  we 
have  to  consider,  this  is  only  wanted  occasionally; 
and  is  given  by  frecpient  but  casual  supeivision  by 
this  I  )rawing  Society.  Certainly  we  must  not  ignore 
the  insulliciency  of  the  care  often  suffered  by  art- 
]m]iils  reared  on  what  may  be  called  the  socialistic 
system ;  to  illustrate  which  view,  allow  me  to  report 
an  ob.servation  which  1  had  the  chance  of  inakinfr 
in  my  walks  abroad.  There  is  an  enchanting  shop¬ 
front  in  Regent  Street,  where  chickens  are  exhi¬ 
bited  of  different  ages,  which  have  been  hatched 
by  artificial  heat,  and  undoubtedly  the  result  is 
perfectly  marvellous  b.)  tlie  eyes  of  a  stranger.  As 
a.  show  it  is  very  attractive,  as  many  may  have 
laAiced.  Lately  pa.ssing  l)y,  1  observed  a  pitiable 
stricken  child  of  hunuudty  lying  in  his  little  go- 
cart,  which  had  been  halted  just  at  the  outskirts 
of  the  thi'ong.  AVondering  at  his  helplessne.ss,  I 
recognised,  by  close  attention,  that  he  was  a  few 
year's  nume  than  the  mere  child  which  I  had  at 
first  imagined  him  to  l»e.  Soon  1  saw  he  had  an 
attendant,  evidently  his  mother,  who  was  stealtlnly 
moving  his  cari'iage  inch  by  inch,  as  vacancies  oc¬ 
curred,  closer  to  the  window,  until  eventually  he 
was  in  tlie  front  I'aiik,  and  (lacked  so  as  to  be  the 
least  (los.sible  in  the  way.  His  mother  then  pulled 
out  a  cushion,  arid  so  I'aised  his  head  ;  but  it  was  easy 
to  (lerceive  that  he  was  still  not  of  suliicient  height 
to  overlook  the  whole  plane  on  which  the  brood  lived 
their  life  in  public;  but  with  undisturbed  mien  he 
waited  until  the  mother  stoojied  down  and  (uilleil 
forth  a  .small  harid-gla.ss.  Rai.sing  this  to  just  height 
in  his  olf-hand,  he  then  surveyed  the  whole  scene 
I'evei'sed.  It  was  growing  towai'ds  evening,  and  the 
little  chicks  were  seeking  additional  warmth  in  the 
inner  glazed  recesses  ;  they  huddled  together  against 
the  panes,  which  within  formed  the  cavity  for  the 
heated  air.  Doubtle.ss  the  temjierature  was  made 
sulticient  to  foster  them  ;  but  it  was  clear  that  the 
Huffy  little  infants  had  a  want  unsatisfied,  for,  just 
as  they  were  formed  in  a  grou]),  one  of  them  would 
suddenly  make  a  dart  under  the  liody  of  the  other, 
who — no  bigger  than  his  felh.iw — was  with  the  shock 
entirely  ove.rtui'iied.  AVhen  again  (lacked  close  to¬ 
gether  the  same  distui'baiice  occurred.  Their  instinct 
was  not  only  making  them  seek  warmth,  but  the 
(irotective  love  and  .shelter  also  of  the  old  hen. 
AAAll,  my  young  di’anghtsmen,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  difference  lietween  acadenuc  tuition  and  ()arental 
direction  is  just  that  between  what  the  little  chickens 
received,  and  that  which  the  young  cri(i()led  child 
had  bestowed  u()on  him  by  his  mother.  For  a 
student  of  scientific  drawing  the  (larental  care  may 
be  largely  at  least  re()laced  1  ly  general  overlooking ; 
for  ()ai liters,  however,  it  is  most  desirable.  As  to 
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iiiy  novitiatesliip,  I  was  trained,  as  all  artists  now 
are,  on  this  heated  air  process.  In  the  coni’se  of  my 
life  1  have  grown  to  understand  the  wants  suffered 
by  that  system,  and  my  desire  is  to  help  to  supply 
those  that  may  he  communicated,  without  constant 
intercommunication,  while  you  are  still  young  enough 
to  he  on  the  look  oiit  against  habits  which  might 
retard  your  progress. 

In  one  point,  perhaps  in  others,  I  shall  be  repeat¬ 
ing  what  is  already  enforced  upon  your  consideration, 
but  this  iteration  may  he  taken  as  a  further  proof 
of  the  importance  of  the  precept.  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds,  in  his  first  lecture,  speaks  of  the  need  of  using 
memory  to  reproduce  work  done  from  an  original 
form  ;  this  cannot  be  said  to  the  young  too  jJainly. 
I  read  the  lectures  with  nmch  interest  when  1  was 
thirteen,  but  although  at  a  later  stage  1  did,  iir  an 
unsystematic  manner,  act  on  the  rule,  I  had  forgotten 
that  it  was  laid  down  by  the  great  practical  theorist. 
Perhaps  it  is  said  by  him  too  casually  for  the  beginner 
to  note  the  injunction,  or  I  should  have  done  better ; 
so  I  venture  to  remind  you  that  the  object  of  draw¬ 
ing  is  not  only  to  imitate ;  it  is  to  learn  thoroughly 
— to  make  the  object  your  own.  Draughtsmen  who 
cannot  draw  from  memory  cannot  do  so  from  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  the  hope  in  di’awing  is  that  by  its  means 
you  shall  be  able  to  realise  an  idea  in  yoiir  mind, 
and  enable  others  to  do  so  more  perfectly.  To  draw 
only  from  the  fact  before  you  is  but  the  initial  step 
in  limning.  Tliere  are  men  in  the  world,  some  who 
are  large  proprietors  and  who  really  possess  nothing. 
They  have  not  ^lone  yet  what  nurses  wait  to  see 
babies  do — take  notice.  Some  men  have  not  begun 
to  take  notice  when  at  old  age  they  are  called  out 
of  the  world.  These  are  poor  indeed,  for  they  could 
not  identify  any  possessions.  They  could  scarcely 
even  tell  you  the  difference  between  a  farthing  and  a 
sovereign.  Tliey  take  stock  of  everything  only  in 
cyphering.  Certainly,  some  learn  by  other  means ; 
but  the  value  of  drawing  is  that  you  learn  to  note, 
features  that  had  escaped  your  attention  at  a  cursory 
glance,  and  you  have  these  in  tangible  form  ever 
after  stored  away  in  your  mind. 

Coming  to  practical  matters  as  a  preliminary 
question  to  all  others,  I  will  suggest  the  inquiry 
whether  you  are  quite  sure  about  the  manner  of 
holding  your  pencil.  In  this  your  masters  will 
check  you ;  but  it  appears  desirable  to  give  the 
matter  the  fullest  consideration  at  the  outset,  because 
later  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  eradi¬ 
cate  a  bad  habit.  Many  excellent  artists,  indeed, 
differ  in  their  practice  from  what  I  consider  the  best 
form.  The  pupil  may,  in  writing,  commence  witli  a 
defective  mode  of  holding  liis  pen ;  and  then  he  goes 
on  to  the  end  of  liis  life  makins:  the  best  of  it  under 
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the  circumstances  ;  ami  he  may  write  very  well,  but 


still  his  original  carelessne.ss  costs  him  some  perfec¬ 
tion.  The  ol>)eet  in  both  arts  is  to  have  such  command 
of  y(jur  point  that  it  will  iKjt  only  make  a  vertical, 
an  ol)li([ue,  or  a  horizontal  line,  hut  that  it  shall 
make  curves  of  all  kinds,  and  move  from  one  form 
to  the  other  without  a  feeling  of  cimstraint  in  tlie 
framing  of  tliese  lines  at  tlie  turniiig-i)oints.  Now 
if  you  take  your  style  in  your  fingers,  as  a  strict 
wilting  master  directs,  with  both  of  the  two  foremost 
digits  upon  the  shaft,  you  will,  in  making  a  scroll, 
discover  that  just  wheie  the  forefinger  loses  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  pen  the  middle  fellow  takes  uj)  the  work. 
This  is  exactly  as  it  should  be  in  all  small  drawing ; 
whereas,  if  you  acquire  the  practice  of  taking  your 
marker  in  the  forefinger  only,  or  with  the  second 
finger  beyond  the  shaft  undei’iieath,  yon  will  see 
that  you  will  not  make  so  perfect  a  line  at  the 
curves  ;  for  you  will  tliere  have  to  call  in  tlie  action 
of  the  wrist  needlessly,  and  even  the  arm,  and  there 
must  tlien  be  some  constraint  in  curving  the  line, 
moreover,  your  one  finger  will  get  so  bent  at  the 
joints  that  even  your  straighter  lines  will  be  heavily 
marked.  Whatever  the  necessity  for  keeping  your 
elbow  close  to  your  side  for  writing  on  the  slope 
may  be,  it  is  no  part  of  my  plan  to  do  this  in 
di-awing ;  for  siich  woik  you  may  curve  your'  ai'in 
so  tliat  the  points  of  the  fingers  holding  the  pen 
may  be  nearer  to  you  than  tlie  palm  of  the  hand ; 
by  doing  which,  in  making  certain  forms,  you  find 
the  advantage  of  seeing  your  line  better  as  it  comes 
from  the  point.  Among  the  drawings  I  possess  is 
one  in  pen  by  Raphael.  I  mention  this  little  sheet, 
because  it  has  the  Urbinite’s  signature  put  there — • 
by  chance  perhaps  (or  it  may  be  that  this  had  spoilt 
the  surface  for  other  purpose,  and  so  the  painter  took 
it  up  for  his  sketching).  The  writing  would  be  recog¬ 
nised  by  all  as  remarkably  beautifid,  and  this,  if  not 
the  drawing,  would  prove  that  Raphael  held  his  pen 
for  each  task  with  both  of  the  two  fingers.  The 
concluding  suggestion  to  all  who  may  feel  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  view  is,  as  to  the  manner  of  correct¬ 
ing  the  defect  when  once  it  has  been  acquired.  One 
simple  expedient  may  be  the  weai'ing  of  a  glove  with 
the  forefinger  and  the  second  sewn  together ;  this 
would  in  a  short  time,  without  doubt,  correct  the 
bad  haliit,  if  it  is  agreed  that  such  it  is.  I  rejjeat 
that  1  speak  here  of  small  desk,  and  not  of  easel, 
drawing,  which  of  course  calls  upon  the  arm  for 
exertion. 

The  next  point  you  will  not  fail  to  have  forced 
upon  your  attention  in  these  days  of  blundei'ing 
French  influence  is  whether  good  drawing  should 
have  any  outline  at  all.  The  raisers  of  this  difficulty 
will  tell  you  very  speciously  that  there  is  no  outline 
at  all  in  Nature,  that  every  object  melts  insensibly 
into  another,  that  all  foi'ins  are  to  be  defined  by 
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differences  of  tone — of  quantities,  to  nse  the  cant 
word  ;  Imt  all  this  is  (niite  unworthy  yonr  attention, 
e.Kcept  as  an  ahsnrd  exani])le  of  the  dodges  l)y  whicli 
very  defective  dranghtsnien  make  ignorant  ainatenrs 
lielieve  that  their 
faults  are  not  faults 
at  all,  hut  really 
merits.  There  can  lie 
no  doubt  tliat  every 
object  extends  itself 
to  a  certe.iu  sha]‘)(', 
wliiidi  ]ir(diistoric 
man,  when  dravviug 
upon  the  flat  surface 
of  a.  horn,  re]iresented 
with  all  outline,  and 
wliieh  the  greatest 
artists  of  modern  ages 
alsii  deliue  with  firm 
line.  It  is  perfeetly 
true  that,  when  deal¬ 
ing  with  complicated 
light  and  sliade,  these, 
sliapes  in  jiarts  have 
to  he  fused  into  one 
another;  lait  just  as 
the  animal  form  can¬ 
not  lie  drawn  cor¬ 
rectly  by  one  ignorant 
of  the  hidden  anat¬ 
omy,  this  fusing  can 
only  he  done  justly 
by  students  who  have 
Jirst  been  thoroughly 
trained  to  draw  the 
perfect  forms  of  these  objects;  and  for  this,  mark 
you  !  the  objeebs  must  be  set  in  a  full  light,  in  which 
the  exact  boundaries  will  lie  clearly  defined.  So, 
liray,  do  not  ever  be  induced  to  appear  accomplished 
by  making  your  outlines  indefinite.  The  New  School, 
as  it  is  called  in  France,  have  no  novelty  in  their 
princi}ile,  e.xcept  in  dragging  out  of  its  very  condi¬ 
tional  and  subsidiary  }iosition  a  law  which  should 
have  attention  only  when  all  others  have  been  duly 
oliserved,  and  using  it  as  a  perfectly  new  revelation. 
In  such  a  capacity  it  is  calculated  to  do  the  greatest 
mischief,  as  is  shown  liy  tlie  tone  of  many  profound 
newsjiaper  critics  wlien  descanting  ipion  the  merits 
of  works  which,  not  ]ioor  and  miseralile  simply,  but 
having  otluu-  kindred  deliasing  faults,  added  to  the 
initial  one  of  want  of  knowledge  of  form,  are  nothing 
less  than  antagonistic  to  the  iiure  spirit  of  refinement 
in  all  its  kinds  and  degrees,  and  are  thus  utterly 
destructive  to  pure  taste.  The  scribliling  liy  a  child 
may  look  like  the  hasty  writing  of  a  master  of 
thought  to  one  ignorant  of  the  alphaljet.  Never¬ 


theless,  the  ignorant  only  are  deceived  ;  the  true 
reader  looks  for  information  in  any  scrawl,  and  he  is 
not  satislied  by  tlie  assurance  that  the  idle  penman 
ilourished  oil  his  meaningless  scratches  and  blots 

with  the  ahandon  of 
an  expert  cleik. 

To  one  oilier  mat¬ 
ter  1  would  brielly 
ask  you  to  give  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is — to  check 
the  haliit,  where  there 
is  this  tendency,  to 
repeal  the  touch  in 
drawing  a  line,  with 
no  interval  of  scru¬ 
tiny  to  check  the  first 
mark.  You  will  see 
that  this  develo}is  a 
feel  ile  and  petty  series 
of  little  scratches, 
making  up  a  line  as 
beads  form  a  neck, 
lace.  It  is  not  in¬ 
tended  that  you 
should  not  at  first 
lightly  sketch  in  your 
pro}iortion  and  forms 
liefore  marking  in 
the  final  lines.  The 
sketch  by  Raphael,  to 
which  1  referred,  is 
an  excellent  example 
of  a  firm  drawing. 
The  expression  of  the 
figure  was  here  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  no  concern,  and  so  there  is  scarcely  trace  of  a 
}ireparation  for  the  final  lines,  which  are  evidently 
made  solely  to  demonstrate  how  perfectly  and  grace¬ 
fully  he  had  learnt  the  lesson  set  by  the  great  master 
of  the  time,  Michael  Angelo. 

There  is  a  rule  which  all  draughtsmen  ought  to 
know,  and  which  1  have  never  seen  printed,  or  laid 
down  in  ]iulilie.  It  is  that  in  the  animal  creation 
there  are  no  true  concave  lines,  that  all  the  forms  are 
Comdex,  and  that  those  dejiressions  which  appear  like 
concave  forms  are  strictly  made  by  the  meeting  of 
two  neighhouring  rounded  forms.*  The  endeavour 
to  find  exceptions  will  not  he  so  successful  as  may  be 
imagined.  In  the  eye,  to  wit,  it  may  be  claimed  that 
either  the  lower  or  the  upper  lid  must  lie  confessed 
to  be  concave,  but  the  true  consideration  of  the 
case  proves  the  correctness  of  the  rule  also  liere, 
for  the  point  at  which  to  place  your  mind  is  the 

*  This,  ill  point  of  fact,  was  set  forth  by  Mr.  Henry  Moore,  a 
pupil  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  in  a  privately  printed  treatise  a 
few  years  ago,  entitled  “  The  Laws  of  Form.” — Editor. 
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centre  of  the  circle  itself,  and  from  this  both  the 
upper  and  lower  lines  are  convex.  Once  properly 
accepted,  too,  by  the  pupil,  he  will  be  enabled  to  see 
that  such  ufiKircntly  exceptional  curves  (those  in  the 
exquisite  piece  of  design,  the  human  ear,  for  example, 
although  composed  of  forms  wliich  in  tlieir  general 
bearing  rcHect  one  auothei’,  and  so  siiggest  concave 
shapes  on  one  or  the  other  side)  are  built  up  of 
several  memliers  with  margins  swelling  inwardly,  so 
that  the  whole  form  has  an  appearance  of  strength 
and  variety,  the  elegance  of  the  design  l)eing  retained 
without  nauseating  the  mind,  as  otherwise  would 
be  the  case.  The  law  is  observable,  but  with 
much  longer  connecting  lines,  in  the  world  of  vege¬ 
tation,  and  ill  forms  affected  by  internal  force. 

Be  on  your  guard,  next,  let  me  beg  you,  against 
the  vanity  of  supposing  that  Brobdingnagian  propor¬ 
tions  and  scales  are 
a  sign  of  grandness 
of  style.  Many  stu¬ 
dents  encourage  a 
habit  of  drawing 
everything  larger 
than  the  original. 

When  they  copy 
from  the  fiat,  their 
outline  far  exceeds 
in  measurement  the 
pattern  set ;  and 
when  they  draw 
from  the  human  face 
on  the  full  scale, 
their  portraits  are 
very  like  the  sons  of 
Anakim.  This  is 
wrong ;  it  mis-trains 
the  eye ;  and  the  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  train  the 
eye  to  correct  appre¬ 
ciation  of  size,  as 
well  as  form.  In  a 
complicated  draw¬ 
ing,  this  tendency  to 
cheap  grandeur  is 
very  damaging,  for 
it  leaves  the  inter¬ 
mediate  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  conspicu¬ 
ous  objects  crowded 
out  of  all  repose  and 
dignity,  if  it  do  not 
also  sacrifice  essen¬ 
tial  truth. 

I  have  intended 
thus  far  to  make  remarks  that  may  be  of  essential 
service  in  scientific  drawing,  although  they  are — in 


part,  at  least — derived  from  practice  in  art  drawing, 
and  bear  this  stamp ; — Whatever  your  profession 
may  become,  tlie  power  to  draw  should  be  a  great 
gain;  and  I  congratulate  you  on  being  born  in  an 
age  in  which  attention  has  been  called  to  this  ad¬ 
vantage.  Some  scientific  leaders  have  not  waited 
this  occasion  to  make  themselves  good  draughtsmen. 
I  remember  at  King’s  College  lectures  on  anatomy, 
by  Professor  Partridge,  in  my  youth,  how  with  tlie 
greatest  clearness  and  facility  lie  drew  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  his  class ;  and  Sir  James  l*aget  has  as¬ 
sured  me  how  paramount  is  the  ability  to  draw  ana¬ 
tomical  forms,  in  a  surgeon,  whether  demonstrator  or 
student.  There  is  surely  no  pursuit  in  which  train¬ 
ing  in  drawing  will  not  be  an  effective  preparation, 
if  not  a  lasting  help,  to  success.  AYhen  all  men  are 
taught  to  draw,  there  will  not  be  the  danger  of  the 

accomplishment  mis¬ 
leading  them  from 
other  callings  to 
which  circumstances 
and  their  original 
bent  lead — a  danger 
which  has  certainly 
been  suffered  from 
of  late  years. 

Having  made 
these  general  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions 
spurred  to  them  by 
the  test  of  how  I 
should  have  valued 
them  myself  when  a 
boy,  I  will  leave  you 
for  your  true  guid¬ 
ance  to  the  direction 
of  your  supervisors. 
I  have  been  asked  to 
furnish  some  of  my 
own  early  drawings 
for  the  inspection  of 
my  '  readers.  The 
studies  here  repro¬ 
duced  were  executed 
at  twenty  for  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Eienzi  ex¬ 
hibited  in  ’49,  and 
are  included  in  the 
very  carelessly-pre¬ 
served  collection  of 
my  own  work,  which, 
however,  fails  to  go 
back  early  enough, 
even  in  the  first 
instance,  to  be  evidence  as  to  how  far  the  infant 
was  father  to  the  man  in  me. 
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millBJE  are  ])r(il)al)lv  few  cities  iii  En^iaiid  so 
J-  rich  in  ])ictiire  collections  as  lawrpool.  Eor  at. 
least  a  liiindred  years  its  wealthy  men  liaA'e  almost 
iiivariahly  made  it  their  hohhy  to  })atroidse  art:  and 
ev(m  before,  when  tla-  Iloyal  .Veademy  was  still 
unthonylit  of,  and  Enelish  art  was  a  very  tender 
sapline,  jieripatetic  vendors  of  pictures  found  their 
iicconnt  in  \’isitine  thi'  hanks  of  the  iMersey  with  (to 
use  till'  words  of  om*  of  them)  “  collections  of  capital 
])jdntine-s,  done  hy  the  e-ivatest  masters  of  the  Italiiin, 
Elemish,  and  1  )utch  schools.”  Some  of  the  oldest 
j)rivate  colh'ctions  still  show  (o  idem-e  of  t-he  success 
of  such  tradei's,  and  it  is  oidy  necessary  to  inspect 
that  most  interesting  gallery  of  old  masters  at  the 
Iloyal  Institution  in  Cohjuitt  Str(‘et  to  he  sa.tistied 
that  it  was  hy  no  means  all  ruhhish  that,  tlu'y 
exchanged  for  the  guineas  of  the  merchants  and 
slave-traders.  Perhaps  the  nourishing  ])otteries  of 
Tdverpool  had  something  to  do  with  the  develojmient 
of  ail  art  taste  among  the  citizens  long  before  any 
other  provincial  town  showed  similar  symptoms. 


The  first  jirovincial  exhibition  of  works  of  art  took 
place  in  Eiverjiool  in  1774,  in  connection  wdth  a 
society  for  the  encouragement  of  art,  the  foundation 
of  which  immediately  followed  that  of  the  Poyal 
Academy,  and  which,  after  several  transformations 
and  ])eriods  of  collapse,  gave  rise  to  the  still  sur- 
'I'iving  Liverpool  Academy — the  oldest  art  coipo- 
ra.tion  in  the  kingdom  with  the  exception  of  the 
Royal  Academy  and  the  “Old  Society.” 

(Jould  the  art  treasures  of  Liver])Ool  and  district 
he  gathered  together  in  one  collection,  the  result 
would  he  astonishing.  Even  such  a  partial  aggrega¬ 
tion  as  there  was  at  tlieOrand  Loan  Exhiliition  in 
tlie  Walker  Art  (lallery  in  18S(i  served  to  snr])rise 
most  visitors.  It  is  only  on  such  occasions  that  a 
member  of  the  general  ])uhlic  has  any  opportunity  of 
(‘Stimating  the  wealth  of  good  things,  whicli,  for  the 
most  jiart,  remain  hidden  in  private  collections  ;  and 
even  then  the  estimate  must  be  an  imperfect  one.  A 
l)rominent  contributor  to  the  exhil.)ition  was  Mr. 
Ralph  Rrocklehank,  d.P.,  of  Childwall  Hall,  who  lent 
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twenty-one  paintings ;  but  even  this  consideral )le 
number  of  works  but  partially  represented  the  value 
of  his  collection. 

Childwall  Hall  is  pleasantly  seated  a  few  miles 
from  Liverpool,  close  to  tlie  famous  old  Childwall 
Abbey,  and  is  itself  a  line  old  house  situated  in  a 
nobly  wooded  park.  ]\Ir.  Brocklelmnk’s  collection 
is  scattered  through  the  various  apartments,  none 
l)eiiig  set  apart  especially  as  a  picture-gallery.  The 
finest  of  the  oil-paintings  hang  in  the  si’)acious 
dining-room,  and  many  of  the  cabinet  pictures  in 
oil  and  water  colour  ai'e  arranged  in  the  library. 

The  collection  is  notably  ricli  in  Turners  of  the 
choicest  quality.  Peiliaps  the  most  striking  of  the.se 
is  the  large  upright  “  IMarriage  of  the  Adriatic,”  an 
imaginative  and  gorgeous  representation  of  the 
Crand  Canal,  crowded  with  innumerable  figures  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  great  annual  Venetian  festival. 
Not  less  remarkable  is  another  work  of  his  later 
period,  the  “  Ehrenbreitstein,”  the  great  Ehine 
fortress  with  the  tomb  of  General  j\Iarceau  in  the 
foreground,  a  marvel  of  rich  colour  and  assured 
brush-work.  Tlie  picture,  wliich  has  been  engraved 


l)y  dolin  Bye,  was  l)ought  at  tlie  Bicknell  sale  in 
18G3,  Mr.  Bicknell  having  acquired  it  from  the  artist 
after  its  exhilntion  in  1838  at  the  Boyal  Academy. 
In  strongest  contrast  to  tliese  two  works  is  the  ten¬ 
der  and  delicious  “Summer  Hill”  (the  residence  in 
Kent  of  Sir  Julian  Gold.smid),  a  serene  ])ii, spiral 
.scene  painted  in  the  low,  cool  tones  of  the  ])ainter’s 
middle  period.  Wt  another  mood  finds  exjiression 
in  “  The  Beacon-light,  the  Needles,  Isle  of  Wight.” 
Here  the  wild  fTiry  of  the  storm-^'exed  sea  on  a 
rocky  coast  is  grandly  realised.  On  tlie  pale  cliff, 
high  aliove  the  whirling  waves,  there  flames  out  in 
the  gathering  darkness  the  beacon’s  warning  to 
mariners — a  form  of  sea-signal,  now  siqierseded  by 
lighthouses,  which  ]\Ir.  Brocklebank  w'ell  remem¬ 
bers  in  common  use  on  various  parts  of  the  coast. 
Another  phase  of  the  great  painter’s  style — that 
which  is  most  puzzling  to  the  I’hilistine — is  illus¬ 
trated  by  his  “  Avalanche,”  a  fantastic  yet  ^•ivid 
study  of  an  instantaneous  effect.  At  the  other  ex¬ 
treme  of  the  painter’s  range  of  style  is  the  daik 
and  sombre  “  Creighton  Castle.” 

Among  a  numlier  of  choice  drawings  which 


LA  BOMBA:  A  SPANISH  WINE-HOUSE. 

{From  the  Picture  hy  John  Phillip,  R,A.  Engraved  hy  C.  Carter.) 
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adequately  re|)i’eseiit  Turners  water-c(.il(nir  wni’k,  the 
finest  as  well  as  the  most  extrimsically  interesting 
are  the  eight  views  of  scenes  described  in  Sir  AValter 
Scott’s  works,  which  were  }ia.inted  for  the  great 
novelist,  and  hung  for  many  years  in  liis  drawing- 
I'ooni  at  Ahliotsford.  They  are  in  the  same  ([Uaint 
oaken  frame  or  case  which  Sir  AValter  had  specially 
made  for  them  from  tind»er  grown  on  the  Althotsford 


in  its  lighting,  and  with  a  sirspicion  (but  no  more) 
of  theatricalism  in  its  arrangement  and  sentiment, 
the  picture  is  yet  a  powerful  and  moving  one.  It 
has  l)een  veiy  well  engraved  by  T.  L.  Atkinson.  A 
]»ieture  of  a  fresh,  comely,  and  innocent  lass  is 
“  Feggy,”  a  single  figure  at  a  stile.  Here  also  the 
light  is  the  light  of  the  studio,  hut  the  girl  is  de¬ 
lightful.  The  Thomas  Faed  of  to-dav  is  seen  in 


OLD  RUM  AX  BRIDC4E,  AVIGNOX. 
(Frnin  the  Picture  htj  Clarkson  Stanjichl.) 


estate.  It  would  l)e  dillicult  to  find  more  superb 
examjdes  of  the  ]iainter,  who  would  .seem  to  have 
strained  eveiy  faculty  to  ])roduee  work  worthy  (.)f 
acceptance,  by  the  great  a.utlior  he  admired  .so  fer¬ 
vently.  The  collection  of  drawings  includes  some 
spleialid  (fopley  Fieldings,  an  exquisite  “Lancaster” 
by  Ilirket  Fostei’,  a  very  important  Raia'et,  and  good 
examples  by  (iox,  Finut,  I’yne,  AV.  J.  Coleman, 
Frere,  and  others. 

Air.  r)rocklel)ank  was  an  early  admirer  of  the 
lirothers  Faed,  and  numerous  works  by  them  find  a 
place  in  his  collection.  Tliomas  Faed’s  first  style  is 
■seen  at  its  best  in  “The  First  Freak  in  the  Family,” 
a  vigorously  ex})re.s.sed  and  most  dramatic  .scene  in 
the  Highlands.  The  eldest  .son  is  going  away  out 
into  the  world,  and,  as  he  disapi)ears  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  the  whole  family  stands  beside  the  humble 
cottage,  watching  his  progre.ss.  Somewhat  artificial 


“  In  Time  of  AVar,”  whicli  illustiates  a.  pa.s.sage  in 
the  tunefid  ,song,“  Logan  AATitei',”  winch  Rol)ert  Lurns, 
king  of  “conveyancers,”  founded  on  his  recollections 
of  Thomas  Alayne’s  almost  equally  charming  “  Logan 
Braes  ” : — 

“  Blit.  I,  wi’  my  sweet  mir.sliiig's  here, 

Nae  mate  to  help,  iiae  mate  to  cheer. 

Pass  widow’d  iiichts  and  joyless  days. 

While  Willie’s  far  frae  Logan  Braes.” 

The  soldier’s  wife  sits  by  the  endie.rs,  full  of  sad 
thoughts,  while  her  two  babes  sleep  in  bed.  Curled 
up  beside  them  lies  a  little  red  kitten,  and  a.  mongrel 
terrier  sits  sleeping  beside  his  disconsolate  mi.sfress. 
It  is  an  iiumita.bly  ti'id.hful  ])iece  of  animal  painting. 
The  incident  is  completely  and  ha.rmoniou.sly  ex- 
]  tressed.  Air.  Brocklebank,  who  acipiired  the  pic¬ 
ture  direct  from  the  artist,  has  some  amusing  reminis¬ 
cences  aliout  it,  especially  regarding  the  red  kitten. 
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U'rvin  the  J'icture  by  Sir  Everett  Milhiir,  Bart.,  B.A.  Enyraved  by  /'.  Xaiiinann.) 
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A  kitten  of  that  colour  and  no  other  was  required 
to  give  a  needed  note  of  colour,  but  the  painter 
searched  in  vain  for  a  model.  Eed  cats  of  all 
ages  are  scarce,  and  at  last  Mr.  Faed  was  fain  to 
abandon  the  quest,  and  evolve  tlie  indispensable 
quadruped  from  his  inner  consciousness. 

Among  se^'eral  works  by  John  Faed,  E.S.A.,  is 
an  interesting  realisation  of  “  Goldsmith  in  his  Study.” 
Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds  entering  at  the  door  finds  the 


is  “  The  Wolf’s  Den  ”  (painted  in  18G.‘-!,  the  year  of 
“St.  Agnes’  Eve”  and  “My  First  Sermon”),  which 
has  the  special  interest  due  to  its  containing  portraits 
of  his  children.  It  is  forcibly  painted  in  the  solid 
and  careful  yet  brilliant  manner  followed  by  the 
painter  at  that  period  of  liis  career.  The  odd  juxta¬ 
position  of  large  spaces  of  scarlet  and  ciimson  is  a 
cliaracteristic  peculiarity  of  colouring.  (See  p.  89.) 
One  of  the  most  attractive  subject  pictures  in  tlie 


(By  Thomas  Webster,  R.A.) 


poet  “  who  wrote  like  an  angel,  but  talked  like  poor 
poll”  busily  at  work  in  the  midst  of  characteristic 
disorder.  A  crisp  little  cabinet,  “  Old  Mortality,”  is 
anotlier  picture  by  this  artist,  and  his  “  Queen  Mar¬ 
garet  declining  to  give  up  the  Keys  of  Edinburgh 
Castle,”  one  of  his  earliest  pictures,  is  a  capable  work 
in  the  historical  vein.  The  greatest  of  Scotch  genre 
painters,  Sir  David  Wilkie,  is  represented  by  that 
exquisite  little  work,  “  The  Letter  of  Introduction  ” 
(painted  in  1813),  which  is  in  perfect  preservation. 
Its  tender,  cool  tones  are  delightful,  and  in  quality  it 
rivals  the  finest  Dutch  work. 

Sterne’s  inimitable  scene  where  the  wily  Widow 
Wadman  studies  fortification  in  a  sentry-liox,  under 
the  tuition  of  Hncle  Toby,  is  piquantly  illustrated  in 
Mr.  Frith’s  treatment  of  it.  Her  roguish  coquetry 
and  his  hopeless  unconsciousness  are  shown  to  the 
life,  as  will  be  seen  in  our  illustration  on  p.  92. 

The  only  example  of  Sir  Everett  Millais,  E.A., 


collection  is  “La  Bomba,”  by  John  Phillip,  E.A.;  it 
is  an  ordinary  wine-house  incident,  but  it  has  fur¬ 
nished  the  painter  with  occasion  to  put  forth  his  best 
powers  as  a  draughtsman  and  colourist.  (See  p.  87.) 
There  are  one  or  two  other  pictures  by  Phillip,  in¬ 
cluding  “  A  Gleaner,”  which  is  of  high  merit ;  and 
he  also  was  the  painter  of  some  foreground  figures 
in  J.  B.  Pyne’s  noble  “  Heidelberg,”  which  would  be 
more  assuredly  a  masterpiece  if  it  were  not  rather 
reminiscent  of  Turner. 

John  Linnell’s  “  AVood-cutters  ”  is  a  splendid 
example  of  his  grandiloquent  and  impressive  treat¬ 
ment  of  woodland  and  pastoral  scenery.  Truer  in 
tone,  though  less  striking  in  composition,  is  the 
painter’s  “  Gravel  Pits,”  wliich  is  remarkable  for 
its  departure  from  his  usual  mannerisms ;  and  the 
“  Dusty  Eoad  ”  is  another  valuable  example  of  his 
style.  The  single  picture  by  Creswick — a  “  Barnard 
Castle  ”  by  evening  light — is  an  adequate  illustration 


THE  :\rA(:AZiXE  oe  ai;t. 


(if  his  powers.  There  are  several  canvases  hy  Clark¬ 
son  StaiiHeLl,  whose  “(  )1(1  Koinaii  I’nidye  at  AviyiidU,” 
[laiiited  ill  1S4S,  is  the  siilijeet  of  one  of  oiir  illns- 
tratiiins.  (See  p.  8S.)  (dnipiositidii  and  eolmir  are  alike 


UNCLE  TOBY  AND  THE  WIDOW  WADWAN. 
{Fri>}n.  tit3  Pirtin\'  b>(  \V.  P.  Frith^  A'.^!.) 

excellent,  and  it  is  one  of  the  liest  exanpiles  of  his 
treatment  of  still  watei'.  His  genius  for  marine 
painting  is  seen  to  great  advantage,  on  “  Eough 
Weather — Entrance  to  Dorpt.”  “  Tittle  AAmtnor  ” 
(1845)  is  a  charming  coast  scene  hy  W.  Collins,  E.A. 

A  romantic  pastoral  scene  liy  Sir  A.  AV.  Callcott, 
E.A. ;  two  I’atrick  Xasmytlis,  one  of  them  iiartieu- 
larly  choice  and  tender  in  colour,  and  the  other  an 


nnnsually  large  and  imports.nt  examjile  of  the 
English  llolihema,  ;  the  im])ressive  “  riaalliec,”  liy 
Havid  Eolierts,  IhA. ;  and  “'A  Highland  Stream,”  l.iy 
I’eter  Craham,  ll.A.  (see  ]i.  8()),  are  other  landscape 
suhjeets  of  especial  interest. 

There  is  an  excellent  ex- 
a.ni])le  of  'I'homas  Webster, 
i;.A.,  variou.sly  known  as 
“  (i'ottage  Life”  and  “The 
Evening  Aleal.”  (See  }i.  01.) 
A  “  Scene  in  iirittany,”  liy 
E.  Goodall,  IJ.A.,  is  one  of 
those  rustic  goire  scenes 
wliieli  tliat  versatile  artist  at 
one  time  allected.  “Lovers,” 
liy  the  same  artist,  is  simple 
and  charming.  “Integrity” 
is  an  exa.mple  of  AV.  AIul- 
ready’s  work,C([ual  in  (piality 
to  anything  hy  the  artist. 
This  pictui'e,  formerly  in  the 
North lirook  collection,  was 
at  the  Alanchester  1887  dn- 
hilee  Exhihitioii,  along  witli 
“  La.  liomlia,”  “  Laidhec,”  and 
“The.  Children  in  theAVood,” 
one  of  the  clioicest  woiLs  of 
the  late  Loliert  (hnin,  li.S.A. 
Air.  r>i'o(dd(d)ank  also  has 
a  graccd'ul  “  I’lnche  Alay- 
liower  ”  hy  this  artist. 

An  enumeiidion  of  all 
the.  art-triaisnres  of  Child- 
w;dl  Hall  would  exceed  the 
ca[iacity  of  a  single  article. 
Enough  has  hecn  said  to  con¬ 
vey  sonu'  idea  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  collection  and 
of  the.  care  and  taste  with 
which  it  has  heen  formed, 
and  it  w  ill  sutiice,  therefore, 
to  leax'e  a  nunduu'  of  pictures 
undescrilied.  That  they  are 
for  the.  most  ]iart  worthily 
associated  with  the  works 
that  liave  lieeii  dealt  with  will 
he  ewident  from  the  fact  that 
they  include.  “The  Hird  Trap,” 
hy  Aluller  ;  AY.  C.  T.  1  )ol)Son’s  inqiressive  illnstratiim 
i)f  the  theme,  “  He  that  putteth  his  hand  to  the 
jilougli,”  &c..;  “At  the  Eonntain,”  hy  I’oole;  “The 
Ai’ining  of  the  lla-yai'd,”  an  ea.ily  figme  suhject  hy 
Hook;  Landseer’s  vigorous  oil-sketch  “The  AVhisky- 
Still;”  a  “  Desdemona.  and  dthello,”  hy  I’ickei'S- 
gill ;  and  a  cahinet-painting  of  a  sheep  liy  llosa 
lionheur,  a  veritahle  gem. 


(Drawn  by  J.  Finnemore.  Eny raced  by  II.  F.  Dacey.) 


BELVOIK  CASTLE  AND  ITS  HISTOEY. 

By  F.  STEPHENSON. 


IN  Macaulay’s  spirit-stirring  fragment  upon  “  The 
Armada,”  he  described  how  when  that  foiTiiidable 
sea-host  approached  our  shores,  the  crests  of  flame 
leaped  from  hill  to  hill, 

“  From  Edclystoiie  to  Berwick  bounds,  from  Lynn  to  Milford  Bay,” 

and  sped  northwards  from  tlie  Thames, 

“  Till  broad  and  fierce  the  star  came  forth  on  Ely's  stately  fane. 
And  tower  and  hamlet  rose  in  arms  o’er  all  the  boundless  plain  ; 
Till  Belvoir's  lordly  terraces  the  sign  to  Lincoln  sent. 

And  Lincoln  sped  the  message  on  o’er  the  wide  vale  of  Trent ; 
Till  Skiddaw  saw  tlie  fire  that  burned  on  Gaunt’s  embattled  pile, 
And  the  red  glare  on  iSkiddaw  roused  the  burghers  of  Carlisle.” 

The  “  lordly  terraces  ”  of  Belvoir  rise  above  one 
another,  and  appear  to  have  been  scarped  out  of  a 
lofty  knoll  which  is  the  last  of  a  range,  and  they 
overlook  the  famous  vale  takino;  its  name  from  tlie 
ciistle  whose  ancient  title  aptly  describes  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  chief  charm  of  the  site.  Except  Durham 
Cathedral,  no  building  in  England,  not  even  Windsor 
Castle,  is  more  nobly  placed.  Ear  larger  and  loftier 
than  Mount  St.  iVIicliael,  it  gives  “  broad  vei'ge  to 
distant  lands,”  including  an  ocean  of  verdure  and 
foliage  much  wider  than  that  revealed  by  the  fortalice 
of  the  Guardian  Saint  which  stands  in  the  middle  of 
the  sea.  On  a  clear  day  you  can,  from  the  terraces 
of  Belvoir,  distinguish  the  towers  of  Lincoln  Minster, 
thirty  miles  off,  while  in  another  direction  a  nearly 
equal  space  spi'eads  out  before  you. 

A  site  so  eligible  for  a  fortress  seemed  marked 
out  by  natui'e  for  that  use,  and,  doubtless,  some  one 
of  the  warring  tribes,  who  long  before  the  Conquest 


held  this  border  land,  occupied  it.  However  this 
may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  the  earliest  re¬ 
cord  of  a  ljuilding  there  indicates  a  castle  erected 
liy  Biobert  de  Todeni,*  tlie  Conqueror’s  Standard 
Bearer,  who  was  so  well  rewarded  for  his  aid  in 
the  pai'tition  of  England  that  he  died  possessed  of 
eighty  manors,  some  of  whicli  lie  devoted  to  the 
erection  and  endowment  of  Belvoir  Priory,  a  hou.se 
for  four  monks,  which  in  1077  he  built  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  whei'e  Beh'oir  still  stands.  There  is 
no  doubt  the  castle  thus  founded  was  an  important 
edifice,  but  I  think  it  may  be  safely  said  that,  above 
ground  at  least,  no  stone  of  it  now  lies  upon  another. 
It  appears  that  of  this  fortress — as  it  existed  in  the 
time  of  ^Villiani  de  Albini  IV.,  Robert  de  Todeni’s 
descendant  in  the  fifth  degree,  otherwise  called 
William  of  Belvoir,  wdio  died  in  1247 — there  is  a 
representation  on  a  seal  appended  to  a  charter  con- 
lirming  his  ancestoi'’s  gifts  of  lands  to  the  priory, 
and  that  this  gives  an  embattled  ele^’ation  of  three 
tiers,  the  upper  two  of  which  have  on  their  faces 
Norman  arches  and  pilaster-like  luittresses.  The 
whole  is  surrounded  by  an  embattled  outer  wall,  en¬ 
closing  the  bailey  or  court  of  the  fortress.  The 
builder  died  in  1088,  and  was  ljuried  in  the  chapter- 
house  of  his  own  priory,  and  there  his  relics  lay  in 
peace  for  many  a  day.  At  last,  at  the  Dissolution, 
the  monks  of  Belvoir,  whose  wealth  had  increased 
hugely  since  their  founder’s  time,  were  sent  adrift. 

*  Not  to  be  confonneled  with  Ralph  de  Toeni,  Standard  Bearer 
of  Normandy,  who  was  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings. 
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Their  buildings  liecame  ruins,  and  a  })art  was  used 
as  a  stable.  This  portion  iiiust  have  l)eeu  the 
ehitpter-house  lieeause,  as  we  learn  from  Stnkeley, 
some  lalionrers  who  were  digging  tlau'e  on  the  (itli 
of  December,  1720,  unearthed  the  stone  lid  of  a 
cist,  which  was  evidently  of  the 


the  priory.  He  died  in  1236.  William  IV.,  whose 
seal  is  above  mentioned,  succeeded  his  father,  and, 
dying  r.  1247,  was  Imried  at  Eelvoir.  He  was  the 
last  of  the  male  line.  Isal)el,  his  daughter  and 
heiress,  marrierl  Eobert,  Lord  de  Eoos,  a  great  imui 

in  his  time. 


doulttless  those  of  the  l)uilder  of  the  original  castle. 
AVitliin  this  com])ass,  like  his  bones  in  the.  stone 
chest,  lic's  the  history  of  the  founder  of  Eelvoir. 
At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  a  portion  of 
the  estates  which  he  had  given  to  the  }iriory  was 
I'eturned  to  his  de.scendaut,  Thomas,  Lord  de  Eoos, 
first  Earl  of  Eutland,  who  died  in  154.3. 

To  “ /('  FiiiiiJutrr”  succeeded  AVilliam  de  Alliini 
Erito,  who  added  to  the  priory’s  endowments  and, 
])robal)ly,  to  the  structure  of  the  fortress.  Adhering 
to  the  party  (.)f  the  Empress  Aland,  lie  was  dis- 
])0ssessed  of  Eelvoir  by  King  Stephen,  who  put  the 
jilace  in  the  charge  of  Eanulf  de  Geruons,  Earl 
of  Chester.  Eeinstated,  this  lord  died  in  1155, 
and  was  succeeded  by  AVilliani  de  Albini  lb,  who, 
dying  in  IIGS,  was  followed  liy  AVilliam  Ilk,  one  of 
the  signers  of  Alagna  Charta,  1215,  a  vigorous  op¬ 
ponent  of  King  John  and  a  further  benefactor  of 


obtained  leave,  to  add  an  emliattled  wall  to  Ids 
castle  at  Eelvoii-.  This  wall  was  doubtless  in  place 
of,  or  in  addition  to,  that  represented  on  the  seal 
of  his  wife’s  father.  The  Lord  Eobert  died  in  1285. 
He  was,  in  progress  of  time,  followed  by  AVilliam, 
who  (1292)  contended  for  the  Scottish  crown. 

Several  generations  later  we  meet  a  second 
Thomas,  who,  taking  part  with  Henry  A^I.  against 
Edward  IV.,  wa.s  deprived  of  Eelvoir,  which  was 
given  in  charge  of  AVilliam,  Lord  Hastings.  Attacked 
by  the.  owner’s  friends,  this  ])lace  suffered  greatly,  as 
thus  rekited  by  L(da.ud  iu  his  “Itinerary”: — •“AVhere- 
upou  tlie  Lord  Hastings  cam  thitfier  anotlier  tyme 
witli  a  strong  poure  and  ujion  a  raging  wylle  spoilid 
the  casttle,  defaced  the  rofes,  and  taldng  tlie  leades 
of  them,  wherewith  tliey  war  coverid.  Then  felle  all 

*  'J'he  balustrade  is  omitted  from  tlie  left-hand  arch  in  the 
drawing,  in  order  to  show  the  interior  of  guard-room. 
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the  casttle  to  mine ;  and  the  tymbre  of  the  rofes 
oiikeverid  rotted  away  ;  and  tlie  soille  betwene  the 
waulles  at  the  laste  grue  ful  of  elders ;  and  no 
habitation  was  there  tyl  that  of  late  days  the 
Eyrie  of  Rutland  hath  made  it  fairer  than  ever 
it  was.”  The  Hastings  family  left  Belvoir  in 
this  state  twenty  years.  In  148.3  Edmund,  eldest 
son  of  the  Lord  Thomas  who  died  in  1464,  recovered 
the  castle  and  estate.  Eleanor,  his  sister  and  co-heir, 
married  Sir  Robert  Manners  of  Etal,  Northumber¬ 
land,  and,  from  that  time  forward,  Belvoir  has  been 
vested  in  their  descendants.  George  Mannei's,  the 
eldest  son  of  this  pair,  succeeded  his  father  c.  1485, 
and  died  in  1513.  It  was  Thomas,  the  next  lord, 
who  was  created  Earl  of  Rutland  in  the  17th  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and,  as  above  stated,  rebuilt  Belvoir. 
He  died  in  1543,  and  his  son  completed  the  work 
in  1553,  and  died  in  1587. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  only  fragment  of  Ro])ert 
de  Todenai’s  original  castle  at  Belvoir  which  now 
remains  above  ground,  and  is  not  a  portion  of  the 
foundations  of  the  existing  superstructure,  is  a  very 
fine  vaulted  chamber  forming  the  basement  of  the 
Staunton  Tower,  a  conspicuous  element  in  the  chief 
engraving  before  the  reader.  (See  p.  97.)  Tlie  archi¬ 
tecture  of  this  room  not  being  Romanesque  is  decisive 
evidence  against  the  popular  tradition.  Its 
eight  chamfered  libs  are  distinctly  Gothic  in 
their  character  and  contour.  It  is  quite  safe 
to  say  that  they  are  not  older  than  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century,  or  nearly  a  century 
later  than  the  Conquest.  I  doubt  if  even  at 


architecture,  much  less  in  the  basement  of  a  fortress 
remote  from  the  capital.  The  keystone  from  which 
the  ribs  radiate  is,  of  course,  original;  luit,  as  it  bears 
a  crowned  “  M  ”  of  Late  Gothic  form,  it  has  evidently 
been  thus  decorated  long  after  it  was  placed  in  tlie 
eye  of  the  vault,  which,  so  far  from  being  of  a  I'ound- 
arched  or  Romanesque  type,  is  sliglitly  but  dis¬ 
tinctly  pointed.  The  initial  “  M  ”  may  lie  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  if  not  older,  and  seems  to  belong  to 
the  family  of  Manners.  To  the  Gothic  period  and 
mediieval  owners  of  the  castle  we  probably  owe  the 
singularly  complicated  ground-plan  of  the  basement, 
which,  supposing  he  found  admittance  at  all,  seems 
to  have  been  constructed  as  a  means  of  defence  liy 
exposing  an  invader  to  attacks  of  the  garrison,  wlio 
could  retreat  from  point  to  point,  and  often  have  him 
at  an  advantage. 

Wealthy  owners  of  castles  often  undertook  ex¬ 
tensive  buildings  and  rebuildings,  leaving  little  of  the 
works  of  their  forefathers ;  but  few  have  deliber¬ 
ately  assented  to  the  destrnction  of  their  ancestral 
seats.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  at  Belvoir. 
We  have  seen  how  Earl  Thomas  and  his  son  restored 
the  ravaged  structure.  It  nevertheless  soon  under¬ 
went  greater  trials  than  before.  This  was  while  in 
the  hands  of  John,  eighth  Earl  of  Rutland,  a  distin- 


VIEW  FEOM  FLAG-STAFF  TOWEE,  BELVOIE  CASTLE. 
(Drawn  by  J.  Finnemore.) 


this  date  a  work,  the  construction  of  which  was  guished  leader  of  the  Parliamentary  party  in  oppo- 
of  so  advanced  a  character  as  this,  a  roof  with  con-  sition  to  King  Charles.  This  circumstance  exposed 
centric  ribs,  had  been  introduced  even  in  church  him  to  the  attacks  of  the  Royalists,  and,  therefore. 
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we  read  in  the  “  Peifect  Diunuil  ”  of  Fehi'iuuy, 
1042,  that  “the  inalignants  of  Xnttinghain  luive 
taken  Jhdvoir  Castle,  being  the  Earl  of  llntland’s.” 

They  made  it  a  strong! lold  against  its  owner, 
ravaged  tlie  country,  and  from  their  disgusted  antago¬ 
nists  earned  for  thmnselves  tlie  name  of  “  l’)e\'er 
cornioi'ants.”  In  due  time  they  were,  after  four 
months,  forced  to  leave,  marching  to  Lichtielil  with 


own  o\'erdne  rents.  How  much  was  really  destroyed 
it  V(jnld  he  dillicidt  to  say,  prol>al.)ly  it  was  desii’ed 
simply  to  disal)le  Eelvoir  as  a  fortress.  Nevertheless, 
lunch  damage  must  have  lieen  inflicted,  fur  we  read  in 
1  idlers  “Worthies:  Leicestershire,”  in  reference  to 
the  old  saying- 

'•  If  Bevoir  liave  a  cn.p.f 
\ou,  cluu'les  of  the  Yale,  look  to  that 


THE  PICTURE  GALLERY,  BELVOIR. 
{Drawn  by  J.  Finnwinorc.) 


music  and  Hying  colours,  and  thus  admitted  the 
earl  to  Ids  own  again.  Its  daring  capture,  obstinate 
defence,  and  the  honouralile  terms  grantcil  to  the 
intruding  garrison,  mark  em]>]mtically  tlie  inpiortance 
of  Felvoir  in  the  eyes  of  both  parties.  The  earl  was 
very  much  in  earnest  all  along,  and  seems  to  ha.ve 
had  few  scruples  in  carrying  out  his  views.  He 
consented  to  the  demolition  of  the  village  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  and  the  outworks  and  staldes  of  the 
castle  itself.*  Xay,  when  Charles  had  been  executed, 
and  there  was  no  need  to  keej)  a  garrison  in  Lelvoir, 
he  (Hay,  1049)  absolutely  consented  to  the  demolition 
of  his  ancestral  house,  and,  as  “  conpiensation  ”  for  his 
loss,  seems  to  have  accepted  not  more  than  £1,.500, 
part  of  which  magnificent  sum  was  taken  out  of  his 

*  We  learn  incidentally  from  the  history  of  tliis  matter  that, 
instead  of  a  winding  road,  there  was  for  access  to  the  castle 
“  threescore  and  six  degrees,  or  steps  of  stone.” 


1  lecause  it  prognosticated  rain  ;  “  hut,  alas  !  ”  added 
Fuller,  “  though  the  coni}iany  he  there  still,  the  head 
or  the  crown  therefore  I  am  sure  is  not  there  (1 
mean  Tlelvoir  Castle  itself),  being  lately  demolished 
in  our  civil  wars,  though  I  hear  some  part  thereof  is 
reliuilding.  1  wish  the  workmen  good  success,  though 
I  suspect  the  second  edition  (to  use  a  scholar’s  meta- 
jihor)  of  the  castle  will  not  he  so  full  and  fair  as  the 
former.”  This  passage  gives  a  notion  of  the  greatness 
of  the  Belvoir  which  was  “  slighted,”  as  the  phrase 
was,  by  the  rarliament.  It  likewise  indicates  that 
the  Earl  of  Ihitla.nd  was  then  (1GG2)  liusily  rehuild- 
ino  his  house.  He  continued  the  work  until,  it  was 
.said,  IGGS,  and,  chielly  at  the  instance  of  his  countess, 
expended  £200,000  ujion  it,  adding  noble  gardens, 
plantations,  and  other  ornaments. 

Such  were  the  fortunes  of  a  great  house,  which, 
■f  Of  mist. 


6S6 


{Drawn  by  J.  I'inneawrc.  Enyravcd  by  C.  Carter.) 
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its  forerunner  liaving  been  ruined  in  the  "Wars  of 
the  Hoses,  was  largely  rebuilt  liy  the  first  Earl  of 


THE  LIBRARY,  RELY  O  1  R. 
(Draw)i  b;/  J.  FI  line  inure.) 


of  Belvoir,  and  ljuilt  that  which  is  represented  in 
these  pages,  so  that  further  description  of  it  is 
unnecessary.  He  spent  enornujus  sums, 
and  continued  the  work  from  1801  till 
October  20,  1816,  when,  owing,  it  is 
thought,  t(j  the  carelessness  of  the  car¬ 
penters  employed  in  finishing  the  north¬ 
west  fiont,  a  fire  consumed  that  portion 
and  the  north-east  front,  and  was  only 
stayed  by  bricking  up  a  doorway.  On 
this  occasion  about  a  hundred  and  twelve 
pictures,  including  nineteen  by  Heynolds, 
were  destroyed.  In  the  March  follow¬ 
ing  the  duke  recommenced  his  work. 
The  architect  was  Sir  John  Thornton, 
a  clergyman,  whose  ideas  of  Gothic  de¬ 
sign  agreed  with  those  of  his  day,  and 
are  recognisal )le  in  the  woodcuts  now 
before  us.  In  due  time  the  castle  was 
finished,  a.nd,  being  admiralJy  consti  ucted 
and  duly  cared  for,  is  likely  to  be  the 


Hutland.  Demolished  in  its  turn  duriim  the  Civil 

O 

Mhir,  that  ljelv(,)ir  gave  place  largely  to  another,  the 
work  of  the  eiglith  earl.* 

This  later  W(_»i-]<;  was,  no  doubt,  that  which  is  le- 
presented  in  certain  pictures  now  lianging  in  the 
corridor  at  Hehoir,  and  showing  a  large,  sipiare 
l)arrack-like  edifice,  with  straight  sides,  a  level  roof¬ 
line,  and  square-headed  windows  idl  alike,  a  house  so 
l)ald  and  plain  as  to  account  for  the  desire  of  one  of 
its  possessors  to  build  a-  new  one,  the  quasi  (dotliieity 
of  which  is,  as  the  reader  sees  in  the  cuts  liefore  us, 
absolutely  antithetical  to  that  which  the  owner  re¬ 
moved,  and  which  was  more  like  the  existing  man¬ 
sion  of  the  Duke  of  Xortliumberland  at  >Sion  than 
anything  known  to  me. 

It  was  John,  nintli  Earl  of  Rutland,  upon  whom, 
in  the  second  year  of  her  reign,  Queen  Anne  con¬ 
ferred  the  Marquisate  of  Granby  and  tlie  ducal  title 
wliieh  now  distinguishes  the  owner  of  Relvoir.  The 
eldest  son  of  tlie  tliird  duke  was  the  famous  Marquis 
of  Granl)y,  whose  portrait,  founded  on  a  picture  liy 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  still  hangs  as  the  sign  of  many 
a  tavern  in  England.  John  Henry,  lifth  duke,  son 
of  the  lattei’,  pidled  down  the  last-mentioned  Castle 


IN  THE  CHAPEL,  BELVOIR. 


*  The  present  Ducliess  of  Uutlaiul,  in  her  most  valuahlc 
account  of  Haddon  Hall,  i-it/e  the  l^ua.rierJii  Itcrisir,  Jannai'y, 
IS'IO,  tells  ns  that  a  model  of  Earl  John’s  building  is  in  tlie 
Guard  Chamber  at  Eelvoir. 


{Drawn  by  J.  Finnemore.) 

home  of  tlie  great  house  of  Manners  for  many  a 
geneiation  to  come. 
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THE  ILLUSTRATING  OF  BOOKS. 

FROM  THE  HUMOROUS  ARTIST’S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 
By  HAURY  FURNISS. 


JUST  as  every  mouthful  of  food  (according  to 
Mr.  Gladstone)  should  he  bitten  thirty  times 
before  it  is  swallowed,  so  most  stories  require  reading 
over  a  certain  number  of  times  before  tlie  artist 
can  digest  the  contents  sufficiently  for  illustration, 
particulaidy  if  the  author  has  not  troubled  to  con¬ 
sider  his  creation  from  the  artist’s  standpoint  as  well 
as  his  own.  Were  authors 
always  to  do  so,  I  should 
have  little  to  write  about ; 
but  as  it  is,  I  must  frankly 
state  as  my  honest  opinion 
that  authors,  although  they 
write  for  illustrated  maga¬ 
zines  and  paperSj  do  not 
often  consider  the  illustra¬ 
tor  at  all ;  and  that  is  why 
there  is  always  a  difficulty 
in  avoiding  the  common¬ 
place.  In  operatic  work 
surely  the  librettist  and 
composer  must  work  hand 
in  hand.  Should  not  the 
author  and  the  artist  do 
likewise  ? 

Undoubtedly  there  are 
some  writers  who  take  great 
trouble  to  see  their  subject 
from  the  artistic  standpoint. 

One  sensational  writer  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted  will  make  a  complete  model 
in  cardboard  of  his  Haunted  Grange,”  so  as  to 
avoid  absurdities  in  the  working  out  of  the  tale. 
The  “  Bloodstained  Tower  ”  is  therefore  always  in 
its  place ;  and  the  “  Assassin’s  Door  ”  and  “  Ghost’s 
Window  ”  do  not  change  places  to  tlie  bewilder¬ 
ment  of  the  keen-witted  reader.  Many  writers, 
on  the  other  hand,  show  an  extraordinary  careless¬ 
ness — or,  shall  I  say,  agility  ?  “  Hilarity  Hall,”  or 

“  Stucco  Castle,”  is  supposed  to  be  a  firm  erection 
capable  of  withstanding  storm  or,  if  necessary, 
siege ;  whereas  the  artist  too  often  detects  the 
author  turning  it  inside  out  and  upside  down  to 
suit  his  convenience,  like  the  mechanical  quick- 
change  scenes  in  our  modern  realistic  dramas. 

It  may  seem  strange,  but  I  have  never  found 
over-conscientiousness  in  seeking  to  secure  “local 
colour  ”  meet  with  the  slightest  reward.  Two 


instances,  among  many  similar  experiences  wliieh 
have  fallen  to  my  lot,  will  serve  to  show  my  ground 
for  making  this  observation.  The  authors’  names, 
of  course,  I  suppress  ;  they  are  both  leading  novelists 
of  to-day,  and  as  both  are  as  genial  as  they  are 
eminent,  I  feel  sure  they  will  forgive  me  should  this 
“  meet  their  eye  ”  and  they  recognise  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

In  the  first  case,  before 
commencing  the  illustration 
of  the  story  in  question,  I 
lunched  with  the  author  to 
“  talk  it  over.” 

He  told  me  the  exact 
spot  where  the  story  was 
laid — a  village  a  good  many 
miles  from  London.  Tlie 
next  day,  provided  with 
exact  information,  my  wife 
and  I  went  l)y  train  to  the 
station  nearest  to  tl:e  vil¬ 
lage  in  question,  and  then, 
taking  a  “  trap,”  went  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery.  Fdrst, 
however,  we  endeavoured  to 
gain  some  useful  directions 
from  the  proprietor  of  the 
hotel  where  we  lunched,  but, 
to  our  surprise,  he  knew  of 
no  such  village.  The  dri^•er 
of  our  “  conveyance  ”  was  equally  imlearned  concern¬ 
ing  the  object  of  our  search. 

“  Strange,”  said  I,  “  how  these  country  people 
ignore  all  the  beauties  and  graceful  associations  that 
are  around  them — they  don’t  even  know  of  the 
existence  of  this  idyllic  village.” 

Nothing  daunted,  I  undertook  to  pilot  the  party 
to  the  place,  and  after  a  lovely  drive  we  reached  the 
spot  where  the  village  ought  to  be.  Here  I  saw  a 
kind  of  model  hotel,  and,  I  think,  a  shanty  of  some 
description  ;  the  rest  was  an  ordinary  English  land¬ 
scape.  I  hardened  my  heart,  and  patiently  sketched 
the  ffiiilding,  which,  of  course,  was  not  there  at  the 
period  the  Story  referred  to,  and  some  details  of  the 
place  where  a  village  only  existed  in  the  author’s 
imagination.  When  next  I  saw  my  tormentor,  I 
was  consoled  with  the  assurance  that  there  certainly 
must  have  been  a  village  there  some  centuries  ago  ! 


THE  OLDEST  INHABITANT  POINTS  OUT  THE  JETTY. 
(Drawn  by  Harry  Fiirniss.) 
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My  second  instance  occnrred  veiy  soon  after.  I 
think  it  was  the  very  next  story  I  illustrated.  I 
“  talked  it  over  ”  with  the  author,  and  .'Started  for 
the  South  Coast. 

iMy  notes  were  : — “  Jetty — lovers  meet — ancient 
church — old  house.s.”  lUit  the  “jetty”  was  the 
object  of  the  visit.  ^Vgain  1  was  f(.)i'eed  t(.)  how 
down  before  my  author’s  wonderful  powers  of  imagina- 


Note — Lady  IMakeup,  last  to  enter  the  room  with 
the  llislmp,  sails  up  the  dining-liall,  and  her  massive 
form  acts  as  a  mdversal  tire-sci'een. 

I  read  on.  The  author,  evidently  imagining  he 
is  dining  also,  })roceeds  to  mix  tlie  facts  a  little. 

Theiefore,  note,  later  on. — IMaude  “  raised  her 
l:)eantiful  eyes  and  gazed  steadfastly  across  the  tahh 
at  Jrm,  lo(.)king  already  a  bride  in  her  white  robes, 
set  off  by  her  raven  lochs.” 

Note — Will  “  stroked  his  smooth  chin,”  and  “his 
face  was  than  ever.”  Althongh  her  ladyship 

was  far  fi'om  the  fire,  “  lier  thin  face  bniiied.” 

T1  le  cleiical  mind  also  detected  the  flirtation,  and, 
“  l)eing  next  the  entrarice,  taking  a  hint  from  her 
ladyship,  the  Vicar  rose  and  o})ened  the  door,  and 
the  ladies  retired.” 

N(.)W  what  is  the  unfoitimate  artist  t(j  do  ? 

Fii'St  he  notes  IMaude  and  AVill,  her  ladyship  and 
the  Bishop,  entering  the  room. 

And  then  they  leave,  Maude  transformed  ;  Will 
shaved ;  her  ladyship  improved ;  and  the  Bishop 
lowered  to  a  Vicar  ! 

Then  we  have  the  olxstimite  author  who  refuses 
to  alter  his  text  when  glai'ing  mistakes  of  the  kind 
are  |)ointed  ont. 


THE  AUTHORS  DIXEES,  BEFORE  DIXXER. 

{Drawn  hy  Harry  Furnirs.  Enyraved  by  J.  Johnstone.) 

tion,  for  once  more,  in  company  with  my  wife,  witli 
a  hireling  to  carry  my  sketching  stoid  and  materials, 
I  walked  a  great  distance  in  seaich  of  the  jetty. 
\hiin,  A'ain  !  m^t  a  ghost  of  a  jetty  was 
to  be  seen.  The  menial  conld  not  en¬ 
lighten  ns.  At  last  we  unearthed  the 
“  olde.st  inlialjitant,”  who  took  ns  back 
to  where  a  few  sticks  in  the  water  alone 
marked  where  it  stood  “  a  many  years 
ag(.).”  1  tried  to  dcvelijp  some  of  the 

powers  of  Profcssoi'  (Jwen,  when  he  con¬ 
structs  an  animal  from  the  smallest  bone, 
and  succeeded  in  “  evolving”  a  jetty  from 
tlie  green  remains  of  four  wooden  posts. 

The  author’s  characters  also  undergo 
extraordinary  clianges,  to  the  utter  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  conscieuti(jus  illustrat(jr. 

I  recall  a  ca.se  in  point. 

Scene. — A  dinner  a.t  a  country  house. 

I  note  —  "Will  takes  Maude  in  to 
dinner,  and  is  .seated  between  Maude  and 
Mrs.  MciMedler. 


There  is  a,  pO})ular  novel  now  in  circulation, 
written  by  one.  <d'  onr  best  authors  and  illustrated  l)y 
(.uie  of  (')ur  liest  artists.  1  will  snppre.ss  names,  but 
state  the  case  for  illustration. 

Tlie  story  is  semi-histoi'ical,  laid  alxuit  a  hundred 
years  ago.  The  artist  observed  that  the  author  gave 


THE  SAME,  AFTER  DIXXER. 

{Drawn  by  Harry  Furniss.  Engraved  by  ./.  M.  Johnstone.) 


Note — IMaude  in  previous  chapter  is  de.sciibed 
as  ha\'ing  beautiful  aubui'ii  hair,  and  AVill — fresh 
fi’om  Australia — is  “bearded”  and  “lironzed.” 

Note  the  important  fact  that  Bachel  (iMaude’s 
maid)  admired  the  sombre  dinner  dress  of  her 
mistress. 


one  of  his  chief  characters  a  lieard,  althongh  beards 
were  never  worn  then.  The  autlior  would  not  alter 
text,  and  the  artist  declined  to  draw  absurdities ;  so 
with  much  ingenuity  he  invariaJily  hid  the  lower 
})ortion  of  tlie  face  whenever  he  had  to  draw  the 
bearded  chai'acter. 
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I  do  not  copy  his  figures  for  obvious  reasons,  but 
here  I  endeavour  to  show  “  how  it  was  done.” 

The  illustrator’s  difficulties  by  no  means  end 
when  the  author  is  satisfied.  Many  authors  give 
you  every  facility  and  hamper  you  with  no  impos¬ 
sibilities  ;  but  then  steps  in  the  editor,  especially  if 
lie  lie  the  editor  of  a  “  goody  ”  magazine.  Novels 
will  be  novels,  and  love  and  lovers  will  find  their 


some  chaperon  in  the  distance ;  the  subject  arid 
treatment  is  hardly  suitable  otherwise  to  our  young 
readers.” 

Sometimes  a  puldisher  steps  in  and  arranges 
everything,  regardless  of  all  the  author  and  artist 
may  cherish. 

Years  ago  a  well-known  but  not  very  prosperous 
publisher  sent  for  me,  and  spoke  as  follows : — 


THE  BEABD  DIFFICULTY  AND  HOW  IT  WAS  SURMOUNTED. 
(Drawn  by  Harry  Furnus.) 


way  even  into  the  immaculate  pages  of  our  monthly 
elevators.  I  once  found  it  so,  and  certainly  I  thought 
that  here  was  plain  sailing.  A  tender  interview  at 
the  garden  gate.  She  “  sighed  and  looked  down  as 
Charles  Thorndike  took  her  hand  ” — unavoidable  and 
not  unacceptable  subject.  Lovers  are  all  common¬ 
place  young  men  with  large  eyes,  long  legs,  and 
small  moustaches  (villains’  moustaches  grow  apace) ; 
moreover  lovers,  I  believe,  generally  take  care  to 
avoid  observation ;  but  no  !  it  appears  that  “  our 
subscribers  ”  have  a  stern  code  which  may  not  be 
lightly  infringed.  A- letter  from  the  editor  rebukes 
my  worldly  ways  : — 

“Dear  Sir, —  Will  you  kindly  give  Charles 
Tliorndike  a  beard,  and  show  an  aunt  or  uncle  or 


“  Now,  Mr.  F.,  what  I  want  is  to  knock  the  B.P. 
with  Christmas.  The  story  is  all  blood  and  murder, 
but  don’t  mind  that,  you  must  supply  the  antidote ; 
put  in  the  holly  and  mistletoe,  plenty  of  snow  and 
plum-pudding  (the  story  was  a  seaside  one  in  sum¬ 
mer-time).  I  like  John  Tenniel’s  work,  give  us  a 
bit  of  him,  with  a  dash  of  Du  Maurier,  and  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  Leech  here  and  theie ;  but  none  of  your 
Eembraudt  effects !  they  are  too  dark,  and  don’t 
print  up  well.  Never  mind  what  the  author  says ; 
he  hasn’t  made  it  Christmas,  so  you  must !  ” 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  comply  with  an  editorial 
request  such  as  this :  “  The  story  I  send  you  is  as 
dull  as  ditch-water  ;  do  please  read  it  over  and  illus¬ 
trate  it  with  lively  pictures.”  I  read  it  once  and 
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make  a  dash  at  it ;  were  I  to  read  it  over  tldrty 
times,  tlie  ettect  upon  me  is  such  that  I  am  convinced 
I  sliould  draw  skeletons  like 
Tradilles,  or  something  eepudly 
miserahle. 

Artists  who  work  for  the 
Press  have  no  time  to  wait 
for  inspiration  —  indeed,  1 
think  “  waiting  for  inspira- 
timi”  is  merely  an  excuse  fm' 
idleness:  hut  thci'O  are  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  it  is 
very  ditlicult  to  he  funny  to 
order.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  story  of  the  chiwn 
who  makes  you  laugh  through 
his  tears,  whilst  his  thoughts 
wander  from  the  property 
sausages  to  his  dying  wife 
home;  hut  so  long  as  the 
merry  peals  of  laughter  run 
through  the  house  and  the 
]iaiut  lasts  on  his  cheeks,  he 
gets  through  his  work.  How 
different  it  is  for  the  ])Oor 
comic  artist  in  his  studio  ! 

Xo  music,  iK.i  excitement 
(sometimes  ikj  .sausages),  no  rounds  of  applau.se. 
Aud  even  should  he  feel  lively  and  in  the  best  of 
spirits  for  work,  with  a  g(a(.)d  funny  subject  to  illus- 


model  to  understand  the  humour  of  it  and  the  pose 
that  is  required,  the  old  fellow’s  expi'ession  changes — 
his  laughing  face  is  too  dolefid 
to  contemplate,  as  he  begins 
to  relate  his  family  troubles, 
the  sufferings  of  his  “  old 
woman,”  and  the  latest  com¬ 
plaints  his  “  little  ’mis  ”  are 
attacked  with. 

An  actor  seldom  ci'eates  a 
part ;  he  merely  cariies  out  the 
character  created  liy  the  au¬ 
thor.  Xordoes  the  illustrator 
create  the  character  he  illus¬ 
trates  ;  he,  like  the  actor,  por¬ 
trays  the  style  of  man  the 
author  indicates  in  a  profes¬ 
sional  way.  If  this  w’ei'e  not 
so,  actoi’s  w'ould  be  their  own 
di’amatists,  and  aitists  their 
own  authors.  Except  for  this 
com})ari.son  I  will  not  go 
further  into  the  dramatic  part 
of  the  (piestion;  but,  artisti¬ 
cally,  Hogurth  is  an  exception 
to  this  rule,  and,  in  our  ovui 
time,  dolin  Leech.  Leech  did 
not  requii'e  an  author’s  aid  ;  he  saw  an  incident,  and, 
like  the  greatei'  man  I  have  named,  created  his  charac¬ 
ters  and  delineated  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  told 


at 


(Drawn  bn  Ilarrii  Fiiniirs.) 


THE  HUMOROUS  MODEL'S  FAILIXG. 

(Drawn  by  Harry  Furniss.) 

trate,  and  a  humorous-looking  model  to  sit  for  it,  their  story,  and  amused  and  delighted  you  before  you 
he  may  be  thoroughly  upset  by  the  latter;  for  just  read  the  letterpress.  Stage  directions  were  not  re- 
as  he  gets  well  set  to  work  and  has  worked  up  his  quired,  and  the  middleman,  the  author,  dispensed  with. 
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Leech  has  created  characters  that  are  as  distinct 
as  any  of  Dickens’.  For  instance,  Mr.  Briggs  will 
live  for  ever,  and  the  test  of  such  a  character-creating, 
genius  is  that  foreigners,  who  cannot  read  English, 

understand  and  enjoy  the 
pictures. 

Soinetinies  an  author 
writes  as  follows  : — 

“  Whippercorn  must  he 
a  funny  fellow — not  the 
comic  man  we  have  served 
up  in  the  so-called  comic 
papers,  but  a  creation.  Now 
I  have  in  my  mind’s  eye  an 
old  college  friend  of  mine, 
who  is  my  model  for  Whip¬ 
percorn.  I  have  not  seen 
him  for  years,  but  I  have 
asked  a  relative  of  his  for 
his  photograph.  Here  it  is. 
He  is  certainly  altered. 
What  a  funny  dog  he  was, 
to  be  sure  !  ” 

The  exacting  author  is 
another  phenomenon.  I 
know  one,  a  remarkably 
clever  writer,  whose  con- 
THE  author’s  IDEAL  “  FUNNY  scieiitiousiiess — -I  might 
FELLOW,”  ACCORDING  TO  say  fidgctiiiess — takes  the 
THE  PHOTOGRAPH.  fomi  of  leaviiig  little  to 

(Drawn  hy  Harry  Ftirniss.)  the  ai'tist’s  imagination, 
and  lengthy  epistles  about 
every  detail  are  sent  with  his  rough  notes.  I  trust 
sincerely  that  should  he  come  across  this  article  and 
recognise  himself,  he  will  take  my  remarks  in  good 
part — as  I  have  done  his. 

For  instance,  I  receive  his  sketch  of  his  ideal 
heroine,  as  shown  in  the  next  column.  I  read  in 
the  MS.  she  is  to  be  the  most  beautiful  creature 
imaginable.  I  realise  this  from  the  MS.  But  my 
horror  when  I  see  the  lady’s  picture  is  like  Henry 
VIII.’s  when  he  saw  Lady  Anne  of  Cleves,  after 
forming  his  idea  of  that  lady  through  Holbein’s 
picture ;  only  the  incident  is  reversed.  I  mildly 
point  out  that  my  idea  of  his  heroine,  gathered 
from  his  description  in  writing,  hardly  coincides 
with  his  sketch  in  pencil.  Quite  so,  but  he  is 
anxious  the  character  of  his  heroine  “  should  not 
be  stereotyped.”  Little  fear  of  that,  think  I,  if 
I  follow  his  sketch.  I  soon  receive  my  author’s 
recipe  for  constructing  the  ideal  heroine.  I  am  not 
to  take  one  model  for  tlie  lady — I  am  to  take  several ; 
for  all  know  no  face  is  perfect.  I  am  therefore 
to  go  to  Hastings  and  see  a  certain  Miss  Matilda 


Smith,  in  a  pastrycook’s  shop,  for  the  eyes.  I  am 
to  visit  Hastings  and  eat  buns  and  cakes,  gazing  the 
while  into  the  beauteous  eyes  of  Miss  Smith.  'Jlum 
at  Dublin  there  is  a  Miss  G’Grady,  “  with  oh,  such  a 
perfect  nose !  Could  I  run  over  there  and  make  a 
sketch  of  it?”  A  letter  of  introduction  is  enclosed, 
and,  as  a  precaution,  I  am  enjoined  that  I  “  must  not 
mind  her  squint.”  But  I  do  mind,  and  I  am  sure 
the  blemish  would  sadly  mar  my  proper  judgment 
of  the  lovely  feature,  for  gazing  on  which  those 
eyes  have  lost  their  rectitude.  For  the  ears,  a 
journey  to  Scarboro’,  to  see  Miss  Robinson,  the 
Vicar’s  daughter,  is  recommended.  No,  she  may 
listen,  think  I,  to  the  “  sad  sea  waves,”  or  to  her 
father’s  sermons,  but  never  to  any  flattery  from  me. 
The  mouth  I  shall  find  in  Manchester — not  an 
English  mouth,  but  a  sweet  Spaniard’s,  Senora 
Nicolomino,  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  there.  So 
already  I  sniff  the  cigarette  held  so  lovingly  in  those 
perfect  lips ;  but  I  am  to  draw  an  English  heroine 
of  fifteen  innocent  summers — how  those  curling 
wreaths  of  pearly  smoke  would  disenchant  my  mind 
of  the  spell  of  youth  and  innocence  !  For  the  hair 
I  must  go  to  Brighton ;  for  the  figure  to  a  number 
of  diffei'ent  places.  My  author  had  mapped  out 
a  complete  tour  for  me.  I  am  irresistibly  re¬ 
minded  of  that  story  which 
I  have  often  retold  in  lec¬ 
turing,  of  the  artist  who 
was  determined  to  paint 
a  perfectly  correct  figure, 
strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  orthodox  rules  of  art. 

As  he  painted  a  portion  he 
covered  it  up,  and  so  went 
on  until  the  figure  was  com¬ 
plete  ;  when  it  was  finished 
he  tore  off  the  covering ; 
the  result  was  hideous  !  He 
went  mad  !  I  feel  sure  that 
fate  would  have  been  mine 
had  I  attempted  to  carry 
out  my  author’s  instruc¬ 
tions. 

My  readers  may  think 
this  tale  is  an  invention ; 

I  assure  them  it  is  lite¬ 
rally  true,  as  is  all  that 
I  have  written  here.  I 
cannot  pretend  to  the  skill 
in  writing  fiction  (or  otherwise)  of  those  whom  my 
remarks  may  touch.  The  only  merit  this  narration 
can  claim  is  that  it  is  a  true  chronicle  of  some 
incidents  occurring  in  my  own  experience. 


AN  author’s  “rough 
SKETCH  ”  FOR  HIS  IDEAL 
HEROINE. 

(Drawn  by  Harry  Fxirmtus.) 


“UNTO  THIS  last"  (WIIITBY). 

(Frum  the  Oil  Paiatimj  by  Alfred  Hunt.  By  Perniission  of  J.  Fcclcg,  Esq.) 
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ALFIIEI)  TfT'XT  a])|)eals  to  a  large  public  by  the 
-  (laiiitv  ]irettiiie.ss,  and  soinetiuies  by  the  ro- 
niaiitic  wildness,  (if  his  themes.  He  a})peals  to  the 
artistic  world  liy  the  retinenicnt  of  Ins  methods  and 
liy  the  extent  and  the  diversity  of  his  aims.  A 
painter  in  oil  and  in  water-colmir  for  fully  hve- 
and-thirty  years,  lie  may  lie  held,  1  take  it,  to  have 
ex])ressed  hy  this  time  something  nmre  than  his 
tendencies — to  have  prijiluced  mj  small  proportion 
of  the  work  hy  which  hereafter  he  must  claim  his 
niche  in  tlie  student’s  memory. 

While  it  is  true  that  by  the  Academy  ampler 
recognition  might  long  since  have  been  bestowed 
u[)on  his  laliour  in  oil,  it  is  obvious  also  that,  in 
the  art  of  water-colour  i\lr.  Hunt  has  found,  speak¬ 
ing  broadly,  the  happiest  of  his  methods  (if  expres¬ 
sion.  He  is  not  so  much  of  the  .sucee.ssi(m  of 
liiehard  Wilson  and  of  ( lainsljorough,  (jf  Crome  and 
Constable,  of  Linnell  and  Creswick.  He  is  rubber  of 
the  succession  of  Turner  and  He  Wint,  of  Havid 
Cox  and  of  Cotman.  The  mention  of  the  names  of 


these  leaders  of  landscape,  in  the  different  mediums 
— and  with  one  or  two  excejitions,  I  have  taken  the 
greabest  names  only,  though  1  have  not  taken  all  of 
these,  and  have  taken  them  exclu.sively  fimii  among 
Enoiishmen  who  are  dead — is  of  itself  enouuh  to 
exp(.).se  tlie  folly  and  the  pretentiousne.ss  of  re]iresent- 
ing  one  medium,  the  medium  (jf  oil,  as  greater  than 
another,  the  medium  of  water-C(jlour,  and  of  inviting 
for  the  piacbitii.iners  of  the  one  method  a  degree 
of  consideration  not  extended  to  practitioners  of 
the  other.  Certainly  for  the  achievement  of  certain 
ends — for  most  of  the  pni'iioses,  for  instance,  of 
tlie  figure  painter — oil  and  the  canvas  or  ]ianel  are 
more  finely  fitted  than  water-colour  and  Whatman 
}iaper;  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  some  part  of  Art’s 
business  to  lie  careful  to  employ  the  means  A’hich 
shall  best  pinduce  the  end,  honour  is  be.stowed  not 
unwisely  on  those  who,  in  journeying  to  the  right 
jilace,  have  cho.sen  the  right  road.  But,  in  the  main, 
the  oil  jiainter’s  placid  assunijition  of  a  superior 
dignity  is  the  re.sxdt  of  a  too  grossly  niabeiial  view 
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of  the  real  ends  of  Art.  The  dignity  is  in  the  man 
and  not  in  his  coloiir-tnbes.  In  the  charm  of  his 
individuality  resides  alone  his  inalienable  cdaim. 
And,  in  tlie  art  of  landscape,  even  Wilson’s  distinc¬ 
tion,  Gainsborough’s  grace,  Crome’s  sturdy  power,  as 
oil-painting  can  show  them,  ai'c  in  some  sense 
matched  in  water-colour  by  the  attractiveness  of  the 
personality  wliich  infuses  itself  into  every  drawing 
of  David  Cox’s — which  abides,  though  (piietly  enough, 
in  the  very  soberest  and  sedatest  of  the  work  of 
Cotman  and  of  De  AVint — and  which  shines  through 
the  untiring  labours  of  Turner,  from  the  first  faint 
grey-blue  sketcli  in  which  the  student  of  architec¬ 
ture  set  down  tlie  lines  of  some  English  abbey, 
planted  among  the  hills,  to  the  last  firework  of 
topaz  and  sapphire  which  was  Zug  pei'haps,  or 
Zurich,  or  perliaps  was  Venice. 

But — after  this  not  unneeded  cqwlogia  for  the 
art  of  watei'-colour — to  come  back  to  Mr.  Hunt. 
In  tliose  biographical  dictionaries  of  contemporaries 
which  exist  to  solace  curiosity,  it  is  stated,  to  the 
surprise  of  such  of  us  as  are  aware  of  Alfred  Hunt’s 
still  insatiable  appetite  for  labour — that  he  was  born 
in  1830.  One  guesses  age  badly ;  and,  moreover. 


Time,  which  dulls  the  Iiourgeois,  only  sliarpens  the 
artistic  spirit.  Liverpool  was  Mr.  Hunt’s  l,)irthplac(‘. 
His  father  was  Andrew  Hunt,  a  painter.  Thus  it 
may  be  imagined  that  he  had  little  difiiculty  in  tlie 
choice  of  his  profession ;  that  if  he  desired  to  be  a 
painter,  there  was,  at  all  events,  no  oiiposition  to 
meet  from  the  non-arti.stic  person.  But  it  seems 
that  Alfred  Hunt’s  own  choice  was  not  clear  very 
early.  He  must  have  started  with  a  passion  foi’ 
Knowledge  (piite  as  maiked  as  any  passion  for 
Beauty.  He  was  of  the  type  of  man  to  ^vhonl  it 
is  possible  to  be  a  scholar  in  literary  things — quite 
as  easy,  perhaps,  to  him  as  to  lie  a  disciple  of 
Beauty,  or  a  scliolar  in  the  things  of  the  world. 
Anyhow,  he  stuck  to  his  books.  He  got  an  earlier 
portion  of  his  education  at  Liverpool  College.  How- 
son  and  Conybeare  were  together  the  heads  of  that 
establishment.  They  both  of  them  took  a  real  in¬ 
terest  in  Alfred  Hunt.  And  the  Ixjy  got  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  forty  pounds  a  year  in  this  school ;  and 
then  a  scholarship  at  Corpus  Christi.  AAdiile  work¬ 
ing  very  hard  at  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  his  vaca¬ 
tions  were  occupied  diligently  in  sketching.  His 
sympathies  were  v/ide.  Nay,  more,  they  were  divided 


. 
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duhtiavi. 

{From  the  Water-Colour  Drawing  by  Alfred  Hunt.  By  Permission  of  J.  TT.  Barnes^  Esq.) 
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very  distinctly  between  Art  and  Literature :  for  he 
took  the  Newdigate  I’rize  for  English  verse  in  IcSol. 
“  Nineveh  ”  was  the  snbjeet.  Layard’s  discoveries 
were  then  very  recent  ;  and  it  cannot  have  l)een 
long  afterwards  that  it  seenieil  gooil  ti»  a  Inxurions 
2)ainter  who  was  a  snbtle  and  a  relieetive  poet  to 
deliver  himself  of  what  was  at  once  a  meditation  and 
a  lesson — “The  lUirden  of  Nineveh.”  iAlr.  llossetti’s 
verse  the  world  retains.  Shall  1  l>e  chmlish  enongh 
to  say  that  1  have  ne^■er  had  the  cnri<.)sity — or 
never  the  leisure — to  in([nire  whether  the  world 
does  wrongly  in  not  retaining  i\Ir.  TInnt’s  ? 

The  young  man  took  Ids  degree  in  1852,  with  a 
second  class  in  classics,  and  it  was  a  mere  accident, 
i\Ir.  limit  has  told  me — gra\'ely  and,  as  I  ti'iist, 
thankfully  reflecting  on  tlie  perils  he  has  escaped — 
it  was  a  mere  accident  that  his  e.vistence  did  not 
1)ecome  academic.  He  tried  for  a  mastershi}),  whicli 
he  did  not  ol)tain;  and  he  did  olitain  in  1853  a 
Fellowship  in  his  college.  Then  so  undecided  was 
he  hetween  two  professions — he  had  been  selling, 
it  slionld  lie  mentioned,  little  works  of  his  to  ATyatt, 
the  ( ).\ford  }aintseller — that  during  Howson’s  illness 
anil  absence  young  Hunt  would  go  and  teach.  The 
Hons  wanted  him  to  take  Holy  Orders.  Hut,  after 
having  e.xhihited  something  at  the  Academy  in  1854, 
he  wa-s  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  small  oil  picture, 
which  Mr.  AVyatt  lual  been  minded  to  send  there, 
}ilac‘ed  upon  the  line  in  1856.  And  it  was  praised 
liy  Air.  llnskin.  And  that  turaied  the  scale. 

Hut  the  a-dvocate  of  rre-IIaphaelite  workman¬ 
ship  was  not  likely  to  he  held  in  higli  favour  by  the 
Academicians  of  the  time.  Theii'  ideals  were  ti.xed  ; 
their  met! mils  settled  ;  nor  has  the  passage  of  years 
pro\’ed  tliat  they  wei’e  always  olistinately  wi'ong. 
In  1857  two  pictures  and  a  drawing  liy  Hunt  were 
exhibited  at  the  Loyal  Academy;  and  these  wei'e 
liadly  hung,  and  Luskin  fell  foul  of  such  treatmemt 
in  his  “  Notes.”  AVorse  things  followed.  In  1858  an 
elaborate  picture  called  “  'The  Track  of  an  Gld-world 
Glacier”  was  altogether  refused  liy  the  Academy. 
Air.  Hunt,  however,  laliomlng  at  a  period  at  which 
no  iSir  Contts  i.) tiered  hospitality  to  the  homeless,  no 
Comyns  Caiv  assumed  a  shield  and  buckler  in  the 
service  of  archaic  or  romantic  liesign,  went  on 
stomaching  affronts,  doubtless  forgetting  injuiies; 
went  on  sending  his  pictures  to  the  Academy  shows. 
Sometimes  was  be  accepted.  Lretty  often  was  he 
still  refused.  But  in  1862  he  was  elected  an 
Associate  of  the  Olil  AYater-Colour  Society,  and  two 
years  later  he  beca.me  a  full  Alemlier.  Thus  was 
formed  and  confirmed  that  association  of  Ins  life 
to  which  he  has  been  most  constant.  He  had  then 
Ijecome  a  married  man,  ami  a  ratepayer,  in  the  city 
of  Durham.  At  Duiham  he  was  first  spotted  for 
income  tax  liy  a  gentleman  who  sang  in  the  cathedml, 


and  whose  voice,  when  lifted  up  in  song,  was  never 
afterwards  peihaps — since  we  are  but  Inimanity 
a/fter  all — was  never  afterwards  })erha])S  ipiite  so 
welcome.  In  1866  Air.  Hunt  said  good-bye — as  far 
as  actual  residence  was  concerned — to  the  little  city 
of  which  so  many  refined  A'isions  have  Iieen  presented 
since  in  bis  art.  Coming  to  Londiui,  he  established 
himself  at  once  in  the  house  at  Kensington  which 
has  ever  since  been  his  home.  And  since  then — 
;is  of  course  for  some  few  years  before  it — there 
has  lieen  steady  ])ainting;  work  in  oil  only  lately 
yielding  such  a  druninarit  place  to  woi'k  in  water¬ 
colour;  the  two  for  many  years  proceeding  together, 
and  Air.  Hunt  holding  that  never  has  a  water-colour 
man  failed  to  be  either  naii’owed  or  injured  Ijy 
being  a  wafer-colour  }»ainter  alone. 

Alfred  Hunt  is  one  of  comparatiAmly  few  painters 
who  do  not  approach  only  as  from  a.  distance,  and 
(|uite  unsympathetically,  the  art  of  writing.  But 
this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at;  for  he  has  valuable 
thought — not  violent  opinions — and  thought  demands 
to  be  expressed  in  a  real  wiiter’s  finished  jihrase. 
In  two  places  he  has  said  his  say  A'ery  fully  on 
matters  that  lie  at  the  roiA  of  his  i:iwn  piuctice. 
An  ai’ticle,  a  few  years  since,  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
turij,  was  substantially  on  the  irnpossiliility  of  re¬ 
presenting  Light  without  conqu'omise ;  and,  still 
more  lately,  to  a  Inxmli.ius  Init  extinct  pulilication 
of  Alessi's.  Boussod  and  ATiladi.m  Air.  Hunt  contri¬ 
buted  an  essay  on  Tinner  which  took  the  form  of 
discussing,  somewhat  elalioi'ately,  that  great  master’s 
endeavours  to  unite  light  with  colour.  To  read 
lietween  the  lines  what  Alfred  Hunt  himself  has 
aimed  at,  and  how  he  has  sought  in  his  own  way 
to  extenil  the  pinvinces  of  Art,  it  is  oidy  necessary 
to  make  one’s  self  acquainted  with  these  writings. 
Hunt  is  Turner’s  disciple ;  but  he  is  not  one  of 
those  disciples  who  would  stop  where  the  master 
stopped.  He  lielieves  in  the  possilulity  of  a  greater 
union  of  Nature’s  range  of  colour  with  composi¬ 
tion  and  an  ordeily  oliseia'ance  of  the  conventions 
of  Art.  Turner  and  Daviil  Cox,  he  would  assure 
us,  gave  up  the  mid-day — anil,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  the  mid-year — while  he  himself  (as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  })icture  called  “  Bummer  Ledundant”) 
has  a.t  all  events  giuppled  with  both.  “  Tui'iier  ” — I 
can  imagine  him  saying  to  us — “  represented  light- 
green  by  yellow.  I  have  at  all  events  tried  to  paint 
light-green.  And  this  not  so  much  for  its  mere 
imitation — since  the  expressions  of  Ai't  are  always 
arbitrary,  and  not  strictly  imitati\e — but  that  Art 
may  give  us,  if  that  may  lie,  a  new  set  of  delights  in 
Nalure — delights  which  have  escaped  great  men  like 
Turner  and  David  Cox.  Light  again  is  not  to  be 
represented;  but  for  it,  an  equivalent  expression 
must  be  found.  And,  fnrtber,  if  in  the  drawing  of  a 
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landscape  I  am  careful  to  distingnisli,  say,  the  lime¬ 
stone  of  the  North  from  the  slate  of  Wales,  tliat  is 
not  because  acciu'acy  has  value  for  its  own  sake,  ex¬ 
cept  to  the  geologist,  but  because  unless  you  try  to 
be  correct,  you  can’t  express  your  love  of  the  object.” 

One  of  the  most  honourable  characteristics  of 
the  art  of  Mr.  Hunt  is,  I  take  it,  its  variety — its  un¬ 


radiance  of  the  spring-time  in  some  sparkling  foreign 
coimtiy.  Ml'.  Hamerton,  in  his  Luiuhuvpc,  says  of 
this  last-named  drawing,  that  ever  since  he  first  saw 
it  it  has  remained  in  his  memory,  alone  with  a  few 
Turners,  as  an  epitome  of  Switzerland.  He  adds, 
with  charm  and  truth,  “  Here  you  have  in  a  single 
view  almost  everything  that  is  most  characteristic 


THE  “  CEAZY  JANE  ”  (WHITBY). 

(From  the  Water-Colour  Draioing  hy  Alfred  Hunt.  By  Permission  of  Humphrey  Roberts,  Esq.) 


tiring  range  of  experiment.  The  research,  not  of 
sensational  novelty,  but  of  real  originality  and  fresh¬ 
ness,  has  in  his  case  been  substituted  for  the  sure 
and  contented  reliance  on  a  trick  of  the  craft  once 
learnt  and  since  continuously  practised.  And  so  it 
is  that  the  painter  who  has  given  ns  the  “  Summer 
Redundant  ”  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  and 
the  sunshine  study  of  “  Ben  Eagh  by  Loch  Maree  ” 
■ — at  Professor  Oliver’s — and  the  best  piece  of  sun¬ 
shine  in  oil  that  he  ever  painted — the  “  Summer 
Days  for  Me,”  a  picture  at  Newcastle — has  given 
ns  also  the  large  dark  “  Naples  ”  of  IMr.  Humphrey 
Roberts  ;  the  gloom  of  “  Loch  Torridon  ;  ”  Whitby 
churchyard,  with  the  memories  of  all  its  grey  and 
clustered  tombstones  (“Unto  this  Last”);  Durham, 
in  the  silver  of  the  morning,  and  the  evening  i-ose- 
colour ;  and,  as  in  what  I  shall  allow  myself  to  call 
the  exquisite  “  Thun,”  with  its  foreground  of  cheri'y 
blossoms  and  background  of  peaked  mountains,  the 


of  that  wonderful  country ;  the  quiet  little  town 
with  its  roofed  towers  and  neighbouring  orchards,  the 
liroad  plain  and  lake,  and  the  huge  barrier  of  moun¬ 
tains  beyond,  with  their  high  Arctic  world  of  snow.” 

A  follower  of  Turner,  of  course  after  all  in 
his  quest  of  delicate  atmospheric  effects,  Mr.  Hunt 
has  no  doubt  voluntarily  foregone  the  force,  the 
breadth,  and  the  simplicity  which  are  incompatil.de 
with  the  rendering  of  these.  Artists  like  Girtin — ■ 
in  the  brief  manhood  which  he  knew — like  Cotman, 
in  his  earlier  and  on  the  whole  his  greater  time,  like 
De  Wint,  like  John  Cozens,  are  classics  in  tlie  perfec¬ 
tion  with  which  they  delivered  their  limited  message. 
To  them  belongs  a  unity,  a  harmony,  and  a  repose, 
which  make  no  appeal  Imt  to  the  finer  taste  ;  which 
tempt,  never  for  a  moment,  by  mere  prettiness  or  by 
the  suggestion  of  associations  of  sentiment ;  which 
ally  their  work  in  its  inestimalJe  dignity,  with  the 
artistic  expression  of  Claude  and  Poussin,  and  our 
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own  Ficliard  PVilson  ;  which  ensure  for  it  the  al)iding 
charni  tliat  resides  in  style.  ( )t'  such  a  chaiiii,  nnich 
of  i\Ir.  Hunt’s  art  is  unavoidaldy  de2)rived.  Suhtlety, 
refinement,  intricacy,  are  among  the  (jnalities  he 
prizes,  and  among  tlie  qualities  he  gets.  How  is  he 
to  hel[)  po.sse.ssing  also  the  defects  of  his  virtues  ! 
Among  the  living  mendjers  of  his  own  Society,  his 
sympathies,  we  should  not  lie  wrong  in  guessing,  are 


her  own  fasluon  may  have  lalioured  to  lie  sinqile — 
like  the  masters  of  terseness  in  the  art  of  writing, 
•she  must  have  taken  time  to  he  brief.  But  whethei' 
her  method  be  slow  or  whether  it  he  short,  she  has 
at  least  no  aiqiearance  of  complexity,  while  IMr. 
Hunt  is  evei'  intricate.  In  Sir  John  Oilhert  IMr. 
Hunt  would  no  doulit  lie  inclined  to  recognise  an 
hoiKjural.ile  and  distingnislied  practitioner  of  tlie 


TliUX. 
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rather  with  Mr.  r)0yce,  Mr.  Cloodwin,  and  IMr.  Hale 
— one  at  least  of  these  artists  is  in  some  degree  his 
disciple — than  with  Sir  John  Gilliert,  to  whose  latest 
years  little  else  perhaps  than  t-he  sense  of  style  re¬ 
mains;  than  with  IMiss  Clara-  Montalha,  who  betrays 
lier  sex  by  tin;  presence  of  charm,  a.nd  not  by  the 
aljsence  of  force.  The  art  of  the  veteran  and  the 
art  of  the  lady  have  really  something  in  common, 
but  the  art  of  neither  has  anything  in  common  with 
tlie  art  of  Mr.  Hunt. 

Thus  by  contrast  also,  as  well  as  positively,  we 
may  mark,  though  it  be  only  with  roughness,  Alfred 
Hunt’s  position.  For  him,  I  take  it,  Aliss  Clara 
IMontalba’s  work  is  all  of  it  “  a  sketch.”  She 
utters  with  decisiveness  her  one  note  ;  she  is  de¬ 
livered  summarily  of  her  perfect  lyiic.  She,  too,  in 


la-ndscape  whose  greatest  virtues  are  in  abstraction 
and  selection  ;  one  who  has  learnt  from  his  elders  in 
the  past  centuries  how  to  choose,  and  what  to  jjut 
together.  After  all  it  is  liy  a  nolile  convention — due 
as  much  ])erhaps  to  Titian  as  to  Salvator  Fosa,  as 
much  pei'haps  to  Foussin  as  to  any  smaller  man — 
that  the  trees  of  Sir  John  Cilbert  writlie  altoiTetlier, 
if  they  wi'ithe  at  all,  in  the  sombre  valley,  and  that 
the  mountains  ra-nge  themselves  in  a  distance  unin- 
tei’inittently  azure.  I’or  artists  of  this  older  fashion, 
the  ordered  and  limited  ehbrt,  and  the  assnred  success. 
P’or  j\Ir.  blunt  at  all  events,  witli  whatever  of  halting 
and  uncertainty,  tlie  wider  aim,  the  fuller  scope,  the 
foot  planted,  not  once  nor  twice,  on  the  freshly  reached 
teri'itory ;  again  the  hastening  onward  towa.rds  un¬ 
attained  loveliness — the  anxious  renewal  of  eifort. 


“WE  THEEEFOItE  COMMIT  HIS  BODY  TO  THE  DEEP.” 


{From  th3  Picture  hij  F.  Bran^jivyn.  Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists.) 
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JMONGr  the  thousand  miscel¬ 
laneous  pieces  of  great 
merit,  of  little  merit,  or  of 
no  merit  at  all,  which  fill 
the  three  chief  Autumn  or 
early  Winter  Galleries — in 
l^ill  Mall  East,  in  Picca¬ 
dilly,  and  in  Suffolk  Street 
— I  shall  not  pretend  to 
discern  any  particular  “  tendency  ”  making  either 
for  “  righteousness  ”  or  unrighteousness  in  Art.  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  seeing  in  them,  or  in  the 
few  of  them  which  it  is  possible  to  notice,  so  many 
different  manifestations  of  so  many  different  indi¬ 
vidualities,  and  on  that  account  interesting.  I  sliall 
not  even  register  with  any  anxious  care  at  what 
particular  point  upon  Fortune’s  wheel  this  or  that 
important  artistic  company  at  this  moment  stands. 
Each  one  among  them  is  now  up,  now  down,  a  little. 
The  position  is  held  but  temporarily.  Only  it  is 
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fair  to  note  in  the  case  of  the  “  British  Artists,”  that 
“  this  Eoyal  Society,”  as  Mr.  Whistler,  in  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  his  loyal  pride,  delighted  to  call  it,  has  not, 
as  it  was  once  feared  it  would  do,  succumbed  to 
the  shock  of  his  secession.  The  state  of  the  “  British 
Artists,”  when  Mr.  Whistler  and  his  friends  marched 
out,  resembled  that  of  the  armies  of  France  after 
the  capitulation  of  Sedan  and  the  abandonment  of 
]\Ietz.  ]\Ir.  Wyke  Bayliss’s  first  adherents  were 
men  of  good  will,  f)ut  of  a  somewhat  dubious  capacity. 
Then  came  the  drilling,  and  a  familiarity  with  battle. 
And  now  the  forces  of  ]\Ir.  Bayliss  are  possessed  no 
longer,  so  to  say,  by  a  merely  impotent  jmtriotism. 
“  This  Eoyal  Society  ”  shows,  again,  a  respectable 
front. 

And  as  it  is  at  these  galleries  in  Suffolk  Street 
that  the  changes,  which  are  inevitable  everywhere 
happen  to  be  most  noteworthy,  let  us  begin  with 
some  brief  mention  of  a  few  of  the  things  which 
assert  for  the  “  British  Artists  ”  a  renewed  vitality. 
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lieally  first  among  them  in  importance  I  place  IMr. 
Erangwyn’s  sea-funeral,  “  ^We  therefore  commit  his 
liody  to  the  deep.”  i\Ir.  Erangwyn — heginning  per¬ 
haps  witli  forcilde  little  visions  of  smoky  steam-tugs 
in  diity  weather  making  mantully  foi'  the  port — 
has  developed  into  one  of  the  most  important  and 
original  of  living  })ainters  of  the  IMarine.  His  grey 
schemes  of  Anglo-French  coLair  interpret  success¬ 
fully  enough  the  deck  scenes  to  which  he  now  most 
frerpiently  addresses  himself.  A  gusiter  range  of 
hue,  a  far  more  opulent  palette,  would  he  wanted  if 
he  saw  the  sea,  in  its  wiriety,  from  tlie  infinite  agate 
of  the  waters  oflWhitl.iy  to  the  opal  and  amethyst 
of  the  Sussex  coast  and  the  sajiphii'es  of  Cornwall. 
Eut  these — in  their  mystery  or  their  splendour — he 
leaves  to  others  :  to  i\lr.  Edwin  Hayes,  ]\Ir.  Henry 
IHoore,  and  IMr.  Hook.  And,  retaining  his  neutral 
tints — eonceiiti’atiiig  himself  wholly  iipon  themes 
which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  interpret — he  seeks, 
in  such  scenes,  story  and  dramatic  eftect  to  which 
the  pure  or  noljle  colouiist  may  perchance  lie  in- 
difi'erent.  And  this  winter,  at  the  “  Eritish  Aitists,” 
he  shows  us  that  he  has  conceived  with  dignity,  yet 
with  homely  truth,  the  aspect  of  things  upon  an  un- 
im}»ortant  merchant  vessel  when  a  rough  and  shy, 
hut,  one  is  sure,  humane  ski})})er  is  called  ipion  to 
I'ead  the.  noble  words  which  bespeak,  fi.ir  (,iur  dear 
brother  here  departed,  a  resurrection  even  from  the 
changeful  seas — the  “  vast  and  wandering  grave  ”  of 
“  In  iMemoriani.” 

Hie  “  Sunset  Ereeze  ”  of  ]\Ir.  Nelson  Ilawson  is, 
in  some  respects,  not  less  inpiressive  than  the 
dramatic  canvas  of  IMr.  Brangwyn.  The  drama  here 
is  Nature’s  own,  and  the  incidents  some  fresh  play 
of  wind,  or  sky,  or  water.  Then  there  is  IMr.  Watts’s 
secure  and  serene  record  of  a  poet  over  whom 
generations  have  passed,  and  who  has  gained  in 
de])th  and  in  solemnity  by  mature  meditations 
and  infinite  experience.  That,  of  course,  is  Loi'd 
Tennyson — the  greatest  intellectual  and  spiritual 
force  that  is  left  in  Flngland,  since  Newman  and 
Browning  am  no  more.  Among  work  of  less 
importance  than  Mr.  "Watts’s — hut  still  interesting 
and  individual — let  us  name  Air.  AVyke  Bayliss’s 
skilful  and  suggestive  water-colour  of  the  interior  of 
<  Irvieto ;  Air.  Dudley  Hardy’s  sleep-abandoned  or 
sleep-embraced  ligure,  lying  white  and  dreamful  in  a 
shadowed  room  ;  ami  Air.  Nisliet’s  A'arious  studies 
of  upland  and  open  landscape,  which  are  apt  to  luu'e 
something  of  the  unity  and  sinpdicity  of  the  elder 
masters,  with  a  directness  of  transcript  which  they 
dill  not  seek.  And  now — though  things  to  the  riglit 
hand  and  to  the  left  might  not  he  unworthy  of 
notice — let  us,  ahnpitly  enough,  say  good-liye  to 
Suffolk  Street. 

At  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Oil,  where  Air. 


Tlionias  Collier  is  unrepresented,  there  are  admirable 
landscapes  by  Air.  A\hmperis,  Air.  Earle,  Air.  Dillon, 
Air.  Orrock,  Air.  AVaterlow,  Air.  Alfred  East,  and  I 
laiow  not  how  many  besides.  But  these  men  are 
much  as  tliey  have  l.iecn  before.  A  younger  man, 
Air.  k'laud  Hayes,  makes  a  stride — is  no  longer 
ohvii.iusly  a  learner  in  a  particular  method  ;  while 
his  father  paints  in  different  fashions,  hut  with 
unaluited  vigour,  driving  craft,  and  the  low  shore, 
and  the  voluminous  sea.  Half  of  landscape,  half  of 
architecture,  are  Air.  Fulleylove’s  A’isions  of  Flly. 
They  have  an  architect’s  knowledge  of  draughts¬ 
manship,  a  landscape-paintei'’s  knowledge  i.if  compo¬ 
sition,  and  a  true  colourist’s  appi'eciation  of  exquisite 
and  silvery  light.  Tiny  works  like  these — conceived 
in  tlie  happiest  of  moods,  executed  with  the  freest 
and  the  deftest  hand — do  not  only  chaiin  us  in 
themselves ;  they  attach  us  to  the  homely  Flngland 
—  they  piu'tray  “a  little  hind,  sirs,  which  has  no 
room  for  swelling  into  vastiiess.” 

Among  memorable  figure  pictures,  those  of  AH'. 
Haynes- AATlliams  and  Air.  Arthur  Hacker — the  one 
of  them  of  refined  comedy,  and  the  other  of  an 
obvious  yet  not  unacceptahle  pathos — are  confessedly 
more  important  than  the  dainty  little  rusticities 
which  alone  Sir  James  Linton  this  year  vouchsafes. 
It  is  fitting  that  the  ])icture  which  relies  for  its 
success  on  the  presentation  of  refined  comedy  and 
delicate  sentiment,  should  lie  put  hack  into  a  period 
of  admittedly  picturesijue  costume.  It  was  in  1820, 
presumably,  that  there  occurred  between  certain 
lovei’S  that  A'ery  unemliarrassing  silence  which  Air. 
Ha.ynes-AVilliams  has  recorded.  Air.  Arthur  Hacker 
dea.ls,  as  he  frequently  does,  with  what  a  long-estab¬ 
lished  courtesy  invites  us  still  to  call  “  tlie  working 
classes.”  AIi'.  AVeguelin,  who,  in  his  classical  com¬ 
positions,  is  sometimes  unwarrantably  assumed  to 
tie  a  mere  imitation  of  Air.  Alma-Tadema,  paints 
for  the  Institute,  in  wholly  unconventional  methods, 
a  porti’ait  grou])  of  two  sisters.  Air.  AVeguelin  is  a 
liesh  painter,  hut  his  flesh  painting  is  equalled  at 
the  Institute  this  winter  by  a  licad  and  shoulders 
in  profile,  wrought  by  Air.  Kennington.  A  reddish 
blonde — Scottish  rather  than  AT-netian,  and  therefore 
lialile,  though  not  certain  to  lie  a  little  thin  and 
harsh  in  colour.  How  prettily  the  dainty  head  is 
poised  on  the  slender  neck !  The  artist  was  guided 
here  liy  some  refinement  of  perception.  The  Insti¬ 
tute  holds  many  more  things  which  the  visitor  will 
see  witli  interest.  I  have  named  hut  a  tithe,  hut 
must  pass  on  to  what  is  affectionately  called  the 
“  Did  ”  AVa,ter  Colour  Society. 

And  in  I’all  Alall  East,  Sir  John  Gilliert  asserts 
again — and  for  the  hundredth  time — his  possession, 
whatever  may  be  his  deficiencies,  of  the  charm  of 
Style.  His  “  Study  for  a  Larger  I’icture  ”  will 
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attract  no  one  by  its  title.  Examined  into,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  a  work  of  dignified  imagination,  owing 
sometliing  no  doubt  to  the  Imicing  and  refining  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  elder  masters.  Sir  John  Gilbert  is 


III 

will  never  hesitate  to  listen.  The  “first  I)r(“atli  of 
autumn” — which  has  turned  the  creeper  1)lazing  red 
already — stirs  in  the  water-meadows,  ijy  a  stream  in 
the  South,  and  is  watched  by  one  wlajiii  our  grand- 


His  daughter’s  bairn. 

(From  the  Picture  by  Arthur  Hacker.  Exhibited  at  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Oil  Colours.) 


occasionally  artificial,  but  he  is  never  petty.  He  is 
often  loose  and  inexact,  but  he  is  never  meretricious 
or  vulgar.  But  far  more  popular  than  anything 
which  this  interesting  veteran  is  now  likely  to  do, 
may  lie  Mr.  Tom  Lloyd’s  “  The  First  Breath  of 
Autumn.”  iMr.  Tom  Lloyd  has  got  the  public  ear ; 
and  as  he  jdays  his  harmonious  variations  upon  an 
air  which  now  George  Mason,  now  Frederick  Walker, 
has  furnished,  the  public  that  inclines  to  tasteful 
ornament — sets  beauty  and  suavity  far  above  force — 


fathers  would  have  described  as  a  “  Pensive  Fair,” 
as  she  stands  liy  the  steps  of  an  old-world  garden. 
The  relation  that  this  agreeable  if  artificial  drawing 
liears  to  those  that  are  inspired  by  the  passion  of 
Nature  under  lofty  skies  or  on  remote  and  noble 
moorland,  is  just  the  relation  which  very  accom¬ 
plished  vers  de  socieM  bear  to  the  lyric  that  springs 
from  the  heart. 

Mr.  Alfred  Hunt  and  Mr.  Albert  Goodwin  may 
be  coupled  together  as  painters  who — in  an  age  that 
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throws  inucli  that  is  valuahle  scornfully  aside — have 
some  tender  regard  for  the  ohler  traditions,  along 
with  some  reasonahle  dis})osition  towards  modern 
experiment.  They  are  not  contented  with  that 


the  ])Oetry  and  the  subtlety  of  his  “  Eohin  Hood’s 
liay  ”  and  “Hastings.”  As  it  is,  1  must  let  them 
pass,  that  1  may  the  more  ])romptly  do  homage  to 
the  weird  poetry  of  l\Ir.  Albert  Goodwin’s  “  I’onte 


LOVE’S  L.\NGUAGE. 

{L  1-0)11  Vie  riLtiire  hy  J.  Clark,  Exhibited  at  the  Infititide  of  Painterfi  in  Gil  Coloio'S.) 


which  has  been  achieved;  yet  they  are  too  refined, 
to(j  leai'iied,  t(.)0  steadily  l)ahinced,  to  imagine,  like 
their  uninstiucted  brethren,  that  an  artistic  conser¬ 
vatism  is  unalloyed  folly.  In  Art,  as  much  as  in  a 
company  of  College  Fellows,  they  know  that  it  is 
true  that  we  are  “none  of  us  infallible — not  even 
the  youngest  of  us.”  If  I  had  not  even  so  lately  as 
last  month  asked  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  to 
bear  with  me  while  I  held  forth  on  Alfred  Hunt,  I 
should  very  likely  insist  upon  saying  something  about 


Vecchio,”  to  the  suggestive  passion  of  his  sky  in  his 
“After-glow  on  the  JMeditei'innean  ” — a  “solemn 
admonishing  sky,”  to  quote  a  i)hrase  which,  to  the 
utterly  unimaginative,  seems  only  far-fetched  and 
obscure;  and,  hnally,  to  the  deliberate  and  delightful 
intricacy  and  fulness  of  theme  which,  along  with 
the  old  refinement  of  feeling  as  of  execution,  are 
))erhaps  the  chief  characteristics  of  Mr.  Go(.)dwin’s 
“  Maidstone.”  Mr.  Goodwin  does  not  appeal  at  all, 
I  am  given  to  understand,  to  the  prosaic,  to  the 


(From  the  PictHrc  by  Ernest  Parton.  Exhibited  in  the  Institute  of  Pciintcrs  in  Oil  Colours.  Engrarcd  by  .lonnard.) 
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merely  accomplished  craftsman.  “  He  that  luith  ears 
to  hear,  let  him  hear” — it  is  for  him  only  that  a 
poet  like  IMr.  (loodwiu  can  lie  jnstitied  in  liftiuy  up 
liis  voice.  Work  of  the  exipiisiteness  of  i\Ir.  Oood- 
•ivin’s  best  is  not  done  for  the  vast  puhlie,  nor  for 
the  enterprising  dealer.  It  is  wrought,  1  take  it, 


Henshall,  in  his  pre.sentation  of  certain  sensnons 
beauties,  has  at  least  the  virtue  of  In.xnry,  wliicli  is 
never  out  of  fashion. 

Every  theme  that  can  be  tackled  in  water-colour 
is  almost  certain  to  be  tackled  by  some  one  or 
other  who  has  place  upon  the  walls  of  Fall  IMall 


A  PRIVATE  TRIAL. 

{From  the  Picture  hij  IT.  Frank  Calderon.  Exhibited  at  the  lufititate  of  Painterfi  in  Oil  Colours.) 


like  the  blithest  of  IMozart’s  music — “for  himself 
and  three,  friends.” 

Air.  Earl  Haag  sends  a  vision  of  Jerusalem — not 
.so  much  a.  vision  :  a  faithful  record,  rather — dating 
from  thirty  years  ago.  The  Oriental  tliemes  of  Air. 
diaries  Fobertson  are  more  immediately  attractive, 
and  his  work  is  brilliant,  though  without  the  solidity 
of  the  elder  artist.  Air.  Henshall  ]iaints  “A  Eipsy 
F)ueen,”  swarthy,  black-haired,  and  gay  witli  neck¬ 
lace  of  coral  and  tur([Uoise ;  and,  again,  in  “  klbony 
and  Fearl  ”  he  sets  forth  the  charms  of  a  brnnette 
of  character,  and  of  a  lady  of  whom,  considering  her 
tameness,  even  Edmond  Aliout  must  have  hesitated 
to  describe  as  “  doi/h/enioU  foiunc,  2>i'is  (jiCdlc  etait 
IjUmdcd  The  realism  of  one  exhibitor,  with  his 
modern  interior,  is  dull  and  vexatious.  That  of  Air. 


East.  Hei'e  is  Air.  Feavis,  with  his  richly  coloui’ed 
cattle  ;  AIi'.  FiiFet  Foster,  with  his  dainty  cottages; 
Air.  Frewtnall.  with  Ins  dainty  liumanity,  lilonde  or 
lirunette;  Aliss  Alontallia,  with  her  pink  and  orange 
and  lemon-greens  of  a  sun-smitten  ATaiice.  Here  is 
Air.  George  Frip}) — a  veteran  like  Jsir  John  Gilbert 
— with  his  most  careful  renderings  of  rock-structure  ; 
Air.  Collingwood,  enter;[)risingly  among  tlie  Alps  or 
estalilisliing  himself  in  uneventful  comfort  outside 
a  AVimbledon  villa;  Air.  Andrews  enduring  ship¬ 
wreck,  so  to  say,  with  the  men  of  several  genera¬ 
tions  ago  ;  Air.  Hale  at  Falmouth ;  and  Air.  Eyre 
AVallver  in  a  valley  of  the  AVdairfe  wliich,  hfty  yeai's 
since,  gave,  liy  its  serene  and  masculine  beauty,  the 
most  aliiding  lessons  and  lirst  memories  to  tlie 
greatest  of  English  masters. 


c 


d  Q'^a ^  ces ^LIolv  aJ; ere  sf^e^oes, 

qJ  \/\/oolcl  of  tke  urd  iicLeripc^  Sree^e  > 

^  fer  loj^et^lou^s 

fs  lured  Ir  luAat  it  sees 
yT"  ouTite  u/>oj;  fr  Uusfj^^  cj/eek 

Luords  of  lovo^^aiy  u^ould  s^edk 


•-'5. 


,  ^  cloudless ^^ledrp  f"  JUytprper  t 

Iredd  d  ocedi^  u/ijpd  , 

C  Irijp  QS  a  dirppess  to  ye  dlf/d 

^^Oyi  r/d  ledues  a  stpile  lefyd 

\/\fo  sees fer jodSS  tudl  tury  ay d  Hess 

^^fje  Cod  tjdt  cidye  Jacjf  loyeliyess.  ^ 


{Poem  by  Arthur  Salmon.  Drawn  by  C.  Ricketts.) 
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ADDKES.SED  TO  STUDENTS.— 11. 


Bv  W.  HOLMAN  HUNT. 


'on  the  purpo.se.s  of  my  addre.ss, 
delivered  to  the  1  )r;nviue' 

O 

Society,  I  was  tVaduiiate  to 
secni'c  for  the  iii-speetii.m  of 
my  aadieiice  .some  exceed- 
iiiyly  delicate  infantile  ex- 
a.mples  of  a  man  l)orn  with 
an  exti’aordinarily  rare  ge¬ 
nius,  one  whicli,  in  my  view-,  wa.s 
oidy  hi'ought  t<.»  hlos.som  t(.)o  soon, 
.so  that  the  full  strength  which  was 
the  possessm'’s  birthright  was  neo'cr 
n*. ached.  They  were  the  drawings 
of  Sir  Thormis  Lawrence,  made  wdien  he 
was  under  live,  and  were  generously  lent 
foi-  the  occasi(»n  by  his  nephew,  the  llev. 
Dr.  Lloxani.  In  the  memoir  of  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  portrait-painter,  by  dVilliams,  is 
an  engra-ving  of  an  eaily  portrait  of  the 
ai’tist,  di.)ne  at  al)out  the  age  of  ten,  and 
anotlier  plate  fiauii  a  }»icture  by  Ids  own  hand  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  lioth  of  which  exhiltit  his  sin¬ 
gular  beauty,  ami  a  confiding  cha.rni  which  in  the 
eyes  of  tlie  l.)e!iolder  will  not  fail  to  enhance  the 
interest  of  his  early  pHjduction.s.  Perhaps  his  sin¬ 
gularly  handsome  }iresence  made  him  yield  t(.i  the 
distractions  of  the  fashionalde  world  too  continually, 
and  the  flatteries  of  ephemeral  ta.ste  without  just 
reserve  ;  and  he  ac(pnred  some  of  its  aml)itions  too 
I'eatlily,  for,  very  justly,  it  has  been  .said  that  he  did 
not  retain  the  great  unaffectedness  of  style  of  his 
predecessor  in  portraiture.  Sir  Joshua.  Yet  there 
are  works  of  his,  the  children  of  Sir  Poliert  I’eel, 
for  instance,  the  portra,it  of  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
and  of  other  children  and  ladies,  while  that  of 
Penjamin  West  in  the  National  Gallery,  with  many 
that  1  .saw  in  1S66  in  the  collection  of  Engli.sh 
worthies  (notwitlistanding  defects),  will  re-e,stabli,sh 
his  claim  to  great  respect  when  the  revulsion  of 
feeling — natural  t(j  the  exce.ss  of  woi'ship  of  his 
lifetime — has  passed  away.  He  was  a  keen  lover 
of  jVrt,  and  of  his  brother-artist.s — his  poorer  ones 
particularly — at  all  times.  Towards  the  end  of  Ids 
life,  for  the  first  time  he  went  to  Italy,  to  paint  the 
Pope’s  portrait.  Tlds  is  now  at  Windsor.  No  one 
can  pass  this  remarkalde  work  slightingly.  I  refer 
to  it  here  because  I  rememlier  he  wrote  from  Pome 
to  some  close  friend  that  he  longed  to  get  his  work 


done,  and,  notwithstanding  the  artistic  riches  and 
interests  of  tlie  realm  of  grea.t  artists  wliei'e  he  was, 
t<_)  get  back  to  England  and  his  friends.  He  gives 
no  i'ea.son  for  tlds  cliange  of  purpose;  luit  it  is 
.scarcely  po.ssible  to  e, scape  the  conclu.sion  that  in  the 
face  of  works  hymen  wdioluul  lived  for  Art,  and  Art 
alone,  he  sulfcred  reproach,  which  w’as  then  useless, 
Ijeca.use  it  wa,s  too  late  to  set  himself  the  high  rule 
which,  followed  by  them,  had  led  to  the  perennial 
enrichment,  in  sweet  thought  and  beauty,  not  of 
Italy  alone,  but  of  the  whole  civilised  world.  He 
yet  must  have  felt  acipdtted  of  condemnation  on  two 
grounds — one  being  that  Ids  family  claims  early  in 
his  life  had  made  the  discarding  of  work — unreniu- 
nerative  as  to  money — a  duty  ;  the  other,  that  to 
paint  and  design  for  a,  nation  that  cared  for  none  of 
these  things  w’as  altogether  in  vain. 

I  wish  to  1)0  very  distinct  in  addi'essing  those 
who  are  the  friends  of  students  of  drawing  ipjon 
“  the  pri,)per  mode  and  study  of  art,”  in  saying  that 
I  would  on  no  account  l)e  confounded  witli  those 
gentlemen  wlio  think  that  by  a  yeaily  increase  in 
the  nundjer  of  aspirants  to  the  profe.ssion  of  painting 
the  advance  of  Art  is  very  much  secured.  I  think 
quite  the  contrary.  The  students  who  take  to  Art 
l)ecause  the  facilities  for  joining  the  I’anks  are  in¬ 
creased  will  never  be  looked  at  with  much  hope  by 
those  wlio  have  investigated  the  question  seriously  ; 
while  those  (.)f  the  young  wdio,  by  tlie  capricious 
decrees  of  Nature,  are  artists  l)y  liiilh,  would  not 
fail  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  ojiportunities 
that  are  oli'ered  them  for  instruction  in  their  art, 
without  the  inducements  (if  I'cwards  in  the  shape 
of  gold  and  silver  medals,  such  as,  in  the  case  of 
scientitie  drawing,  it  seems  to  me  reasonalile  to 
confer.  Eor  in  the  latter  study  sucli  recognition  does 
not  pretend  to  lie  a  declaration  of  inventive  genius 
in  the  recipient,  Init  simply  what  is  eipuvalent  to 
the  jiower  of  s})elling,  or  the  correct  knowledge  of 
the  multiplication  table.  While  if  you  lionour  mere 
maniiiulative  obedience  in  the  art-student — which  is 
yet  a  merit  in  its  way — you  launch  the  young  artist 
with  a  character  for  eminent  aliility  not  yet  earned, 
and  in  not  a  small  numlier  of  cases  not  possessed  in 
any  degree,  and  the  exemplary  lint  dull  prizeman  all 
his  lifetime  stands  in  the  way  of  those  who  are 
appointed  liy  really  divine  right  to  do  the  works  of 
Ijeauty  in  their  generation.  If  you  want  to  try  the 
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truth  of  what  I  ray,  you  may  consult  the  list  of 
prizemen  from  the  foundation  (E  the  Royal  Academy 
until  tlie  present  year  ;  ami  although  you  will  come 
u])on  some  hrilliant  exceptions,  you  will  find  that  an 
enormous  proportion  of  the  medallists  never  did 


stricken  in  nearly  every  case,  that  no  youtli  came 
into  it,  except  with  a  call  which  would  listen  t<}  no 
expostulation.  And  therefore  Academy  students  of 
past  generati(ms  very  generally  were  devotees  to  their 
pursuit,  and  it  was  the  fairly  reasonable  assumption 


W.  HOLMAN  HUNT  (1S45). 

(From  the  Portrait  by  Himself.  Engraved  by  Jonnard.) 


anything  more  to  justify  the  early  eminence  they 
obtained.  And  yet  you  may  be  sure  that  the  honours 
thus  early  won  did  deceive  both  themselves  and  the 
world  of  patrons,  and  they  made  the  Ixrttle  harder 
for  their  betters.  This  case  is  nothing  to  what  has 
been  created  since,  but  what  might  ].)e  called  an  in- 
evitalde  example  of  the  imperfection  of  all  human 
system ;  for,  roughly  speaking,  until  lately  the  pro¬ 
fession  was  such  an  unpopular  one,  and  so  poverty- 
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that  if  one  of  these  gained  correctness  of  hand  and 
eye  in  imitation  of  facts  more  or  less  l)efore  him, 
there  was  good  hope  that  he  might  exhiliit  the  latent 
inventive  faculty  in  full  time.  But  of  late  e^'ery- 
thing  is  changed.  The  profession  has  hecome  a  very 
fashionable  one,  and,  as  I  saw  in  a  new.spaper  coixe- 
spondence  a  few  years  since,  it  is  thought  to  be 
a  “  light  and  easy  profession,”  and  one  in  which 
“  success  is  sure.”  Perhaps  the  letter  in  which  1 
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read  tliis  was  intended  to  be  ironical,  bnt  it  is  evident 
that  it  has  been  acted  upon  in  grim  earnest,  for  fr(.)m 
eveiy  country  town  youths  have  come  up  to  l.-ondon, 
having  been  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  glowing 
words  of  chairmen  presiding  at  meetings  for  the 
establishment  of  sclu.iols,  treating  of  the  enormous 
s})read  of  art-taste,  and  further  by  thoughtless 
articles  in  journals  to  the  same  purpose.  IVliat  is 
the  el'l'ect  of  all  this,  we  will  ask  ?  It  is  that  poor 
and  rich  alike  who  laid  no  real  ])a.ssion  hjr  Art 
have  become  artists.  The  unhappy  youth  whose 
father  can  afford  to  sipiply  him  liberally  with 
money  goes  into  the  sclio(.)l  and  dawdles  away  a 
few  years,  learning  all  the  Art-ca.nt  of  the  day,  and 
drawing  about  as  much  as  a  young  milh(jnaire  attends 
to  his  father’s  business  ;  and  in  a  couple  of  years  he 
takes  a  handsome  studio,  furnishes  it  elegantly  with 
properties  of  all  sorts,  and  begins  a  picture,  about 
which  he  has  ;i  grcut  many  cnnnnittees  of  friends 
over  breakfast,  lunch,  and  afternoon  teas,  until  he 
finds  him.self  Auuy  much  done  up  with  severe  study, 
and  he  gi.)es  to  Paris  or  Pome.  A  long  history  his 
might  be,  but  the  end  would  still  show  that  this  is 
not  the  way  to  be  an  artist.  The  poor  l)oy,  too, 
comes  to  London;  he  finds  himself  amid  hundreds  in 
the  same  race.  I  think  him  very  lucky  if  he  escapes 
the  temptation  to  go  to  Paris,  which  it  is  the  fashion 
to  laud  as  the  best  school.  In  any  case,  he  soon  is 
told  that  a  painter  should  have  no  purpose  in  his 
design — that,  in  fact,  he  slandd  have  no  design  at 
all ;  that  ideality  of  any  kind  is  an  aljominable  pre¬ 
tension  in  an  artist ;  that  delectaldeness  in  a  work  of 
art — in  either  form,  colour,  or  suiface — is  a  great 
mark  of  feebleness;  that  true  painting  should  merely 
be  occupied  in  taking  the  portrait  of  some  fact,  the 
uglier  and  more  brutal  the  Ijetter — a  dust-heap,  a 
slaughter-liouse,  a  dead  man  teeming  with  Idood  ; 
and  that  these  sliould  be  painted,  with  the  crude  paint 
as  it  conies  out  of  the  tube,  in  sipiare  patches,  and 
with  as  little  definition  as  possible,  the  more  lumpy 
and  hummucky  in  texture  the  lietter.  Some  prefer 
the  whole  of  these  merits  together ;  others  make  a 
selection.  In  any  case,  these  princi})les  are  convenient 
ones ;  they  neeil  no  exercise  of  the  inventive  facul¬ 
ties,  and,  if  they  be  attained,  the  work  is  sure  to  be 
pronounced  masterly,  even  in  an  English  tyro,  and  in 
a  man  fi'om  the  Continent  all  the  journals  alive  find 
the  result  miracidous.  ( Jo  round  the  exhibitions,  and 
see  what  an  enormous  ])roportion  of  such  soulless 
productions  you  have,  all  introduced  to  the  attention 
of  Art-lovers,  with  the  strongest  partiality  exjiressed 
1  )y  the  directors  of  taste.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the 
discarding  of  the  living  spirit  of  the  ciuft,  which  up 
to  this  day  has  ever  been  religiously  hallowed  in 
England.  Walk  up  Eond  Street  and  St.  James’s 
Street,  and  count  the  number  of  exhibitions  of 


Continental  works  there  are,  many  of  these  being 
of  the  grossest  character.  Visit  our  cathedrals  and 
public  sites,  and  see  how  many  statues  and  public 
monuments  have  been  given  to  foreign  scul])tors  to 
execute,  and  then  decide  whether  the  system  so  much 
extolled  is  working  well  for  our  native  art — which, 
let  me  declare,  has  from  the  days  of  Hogarth  been 
incomparably  above  that  of  any  other  country  c)f 
modei'n  epoch.  The  superiority  is  ])i'oved  in  many 
indic'idual  artists  dillerently,  although  the  effort  has 
often  been  in  the  face  of  such  iliscourag'ement  and 
indifference,  that  the  wonder  might  well  l)e  how  the 
men  lived ;  and  many,  indeed,  were  martyrs  to  their 
devotion. 

It  will  I)e  said  that  the  ])atronage  of  foreigners  is 
a  proof  of  their  superiority.  In  this  day  the  matter 
has  become  a  veiy,  very  seiious  one,  and  it  belioves 
someone  to  speak  out.  While  there  were  a  few  only 
wlio  came  to  glean  on  poor  Ihiglish  soil — although 
then  we  saw  no  sign  that  France,  Cernuuiy,  Holland, 
or  Italy  were  disposed  to  reci})rocate  our  hospitality — 
it  might  have  been  ungenerous  to  })rotest ;  but  the 
legi(.)ns  that  cc)me  every  year  now,  put  English  art 
altogether  in  ])eril,  and  it  would  be  cowardly  in  an 
elder  to  leave  young  Engkind  to  Ije  done  fuilher  in¬ 
justice  tec  When  -lohn  Ahilson  was  starving,  A^ernet, 
the  sea-port  painter,  was  patronised  by  the  English 
aristocracy,  with  the  infaluation  that  he  was  a  much 
superior  man.  F(U-ty  years  ago  Ary  Scheffer  was 
worshi2)ped  here  as  an  e(|ual  to  the  greatest ;  and 
AVilliam  Dyce  had  to  give  up  art,  for  want  of  ap¬ 
preciation  and  patronage,  for  several  yeais,  and 
became  a  mere  clerk.  AVho  wastes  a  thought  on  the 
French  painters  of  naml)y-})and.»y  sentiment  now  ? 
Thirty  years  ago  you  had  Baron  Alarochetti  here,  and 
no  one  of  the  great  woild  w(jul<l  listen  to  the  plea 
that  there  were  any  Englishmen  alive  who  could  be 
the  ecpial  to  the  maker  of  A^ictory  with  a  Parisian 
corset  on — a  figure  which  perlia])s  still  peers  over  the 
Duke  of  AVellington’s  garden  at  Apsley  House — or  to 
the  Cauir  de  Lion,  where  horse  and  lider  are  curvet¬ 
ting  and  posturing  like  a  theatrical  chai'acter  sold  in 
prints  at  that  period  for  boys  to  tinsel;  and  yet  it 
turned  out  that  Ai’instead,  who  later  did  the  east  and 
south  si<le  of  the  podium  of  the  Albert  Aleniorial,  was 
wasting  his  life  as  a  goldsmith’s  designer,  and  had  to 
do  his  great  work  afterwards  at  less  price  than  would 
have  paid  a  mason.  There  was  Stevens  also,  who 
later  did  the  AA^ellington  Alonument,  and  died  in  the 
doing  of  it,  with  less  than  ten  shillings  in  bis  pocket 
as  his  only  fortune,  and  who  then  Avas  working  for 
furnishing  purposes.  And  others — infinitely  Maro- 
clietti’s  superiors — were  also  kept  aside,  for  him.  You 
all  have  in  your  memory  the  ju'eposterous  laudation 
given  by  the  Press  to  Dore’s  vulgar  and  ignorantly- 
executed  paintings,  and  you  may  see  how  his  flimsy 
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fancies  have  been  thus  spread  broadcast  to  vitiate  the 
submissive  English  mind.  Dore’s  early  book  illus¬ 
trations,  although  poorly  drawn,  were  works  of 
genius.  Plis  large  pictures  were  empty  theatricalities. 
The  unreasonable  praise  was  given  when  Rossetti 
and  other  native  painters  were  not  noticed  at  all. 
No !  it  is  nothing  but  tlie  ignorant  fashion  of  the 
most  foolish  critics,  and  must  cease  if  English  art 
is  to  continue. 

A  true  poet  and  thinker  of  our  day  has  defined 
perfect  Art  as  Love.  The  reminiscence  of  a  para¬ 
phrase  in  sacred  teaching  is  undoubtedly  no  oversight. 
It  was  Art  that  overruled  Creation,  and  that  made 
the  sons  of  God  sing  together  for  joy  when  Chaos 
was  destroyed ;  and  all  human  artists  have  worked 
on  this  example  from  the  beginning  until  now. 

The  painter’s  art  is  the  power  of  presenting  to 
the  spectators  an  image  of  an  idea  disentangled  from 
confusing  surroundings,  and  then  developed  into 
beauty ;  not  l)y  falsifying  the  facts,  which  may 
appear  very  imperfect  in  the  example  chanced  upon, 
l)ut  by  study  of  their  typical  and  essential  elements, 
and  putting  these  together  in  true  relation  and  har¬ 
mony,  that  so  other  minds  shall  feel  the  exaltation 
which  the  thought  gave  to  the  worker,  and  that  it 
may  be  capable  of  infecting  these  minds  in  turn  with 
the  desire  to  extend  Heaven’s  harmonious  workings 
among  men.  In  other  words,  selections  of  the 
highest  of  existent  elements  with  judicious  training 
and  redistribution.  This  is  Art,  and  this  is  Love. 

But  Great  Love  has  a  base  double,  and  whatever 
name  you  gloss  it  with  it  is — Hate.  The  lust  of 
degrading  holy  things  and  immortal  hopes  to  the 
passing  desire,  to  selfish  moments  and  fruitlessiiess. 
The  ingenuity  that  devotes  itself  to  such  ends  is  not 
Art,  any  more  than  devil-worship  is  religion — than 
Caliban  is  the  high  priest  of  divine  philosophy. 
The  influence  from  abroad  is  doing  what  it  can  to 
introduce  such  travesty  of  Art  into  England,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  already  here.  But  let  us  hope  it  may 
yet  be  prevented  from  taking  root,  and  that  such 
a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Art 
may  be  spread  now  that  the  coming  generation  may 
laugh  to  scorn  those  who  tell  us  that  ignorance 
and  carelessness  in  the  artist  are,  in  fact,  not  such, 
but  marks  of  masterliness ;  and  that  a  painting 
is  a  wonderful  achievement  when,  in  fact,  it  is  a 
coarse  and  unlovely  daub.  A  critic  will  then  perhaps 
be  required  to  show  his  own  drawing,  and  this 
may  not  strike  his  readers  dumb  with  submission. 
Enabled  thus  to  value  the  technical  claims  of  a  work 
justly,  the  public  will  no  longer  be  docile  in  accept¬ 
ing  as  refined  and  elevating  works  of  Art,  those 
treating  of  facts  too  revolting  to  be  mentioned  in 
common  language  ;  such  as  there  have  been  increas¬ 
ingly  of  late. 


Believe  me  that  Art  is  a  pure  and  healthy  inspira¬ 
tion.  It  may  treat  of  boisterous  humour,  of  buf¬ 
foonery  if  you  will,  and  of  all  the  lighter  moods  of 
life,  as  well  as  of  the  graver  experiences  and  thoughts  ; 
it  must  sometimes  record  terrible  facts  such  as  the 
world  has  to  repent  of  for  ever ;  it  must  at  times 
break  through  the  rules  of  modish  propriety  ;  lait  it 
must  treat  every  fact  with  pure  love,  towards  the 
making  for  righteousness,  and  it  must  ever  remain 
un  defiled. 

For  an  artist  to  work  with  this  end  he  must,  in 
this  day,  care  but  little  for  the  applause  of  fashion. 
He  must  look  far  beyond  this.  When  he  hears  that 
such  a  master  is  in  universal  esteem,  that  he  is  the 
favourite  of  Fortune,  the  report  must  not  tempt  the 
youth  to  turn  out  of  his  path  to  become  a  follower. 
“  Try  the  spirits  ”  for  the  future  judgment  must 
be  his  maxim ;  and  yet  let  him  not  be  narrow,  but 
see  that,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  he  may  make  himself 
strong  as  the  Devil  himself,  and  then  he  can  better 
war  with  insidious  evil.  The  test  by  which  to 
judge  a  student  is  not  so  much  in  what  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  bringing  to  perfection,  as  that  he  works 
without  ceasing — not  in  business  hours  only,  but 
in  every  hour  of  the  day  that  his  body  gives  him 
of  strength.  While  equipping  himself  he  will,  from 
love  alone,  give  up  all  other  pursuits.  When  armed 
with  expressive  observation,  he  may  at  intervals  go 
forth  and  search  the  world  for  new  truths.  This  is 
then  not  idleness.  I  have  known  several  undoubted 
geniuses  in  my  course,  but  I  never  knew  anyone 
become  such  who  contented  himself  without  incessant 
application  to  his  Art,  never  one  who  left  his  pencil 
all  alone  at  a  certain  hour,  and  became  merely  a  man 
of  leisure  in  the  evening.  When  a  student  does  this, 
do  not  trouble  yourself  further  about  his  future 
genius.  Work  does  not  make  genius,  but  latent 
genius  compels  continual  effort.  Art  is,  indeed,  a 
very  jealous  mistress,  and  a  severe  one,  and  will 
endow  him  with  no  gifts  unless  he  make  it  certain 
that  he  pursues  her  with  undying  passion,  and  a 
devotion  that  cannot  be  disheartened. 

Little  remains  to  be  said  by  me,  but  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  powerful  impression  produced  on  the 
mind  of  infants,  I  may  instance  a  scrap-book  which 
to  the  stranger’s  eye  can  be  of  but  little  interest ;  but 
fifty-eight  or  more  years  since  I  can  aver  that  within 
its  simple  covers  were  all  the  enchantments  the  mind 
was  capable  of  receiving.  I  will  avow  further  at 
once  that  it  was  prepared  by  my  father  for  the  de¬ 
lectation  of  his  children,  and  that  on  Sunday  evenings, 
after  some  chapter  in  the  Testament  had  been  read, 
this  book  or  rather  scrap-book  was  brought  out. 
then  with  the  parent  in  the  middle  all  the  little  family 
thronged  round,  everyone  eager  for  the  best  j)hice, 
and  page  after  page  was  turned  over,  not  without 
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gi’eat  I'eluctance  in  the  company  to  part  with  each 
fading  \'ision  of  beauty,  and  peiliaps  -still  more  hai'd 
to  have  come  to  an  end  was  the  running  commentary 
made  hy  my  father  upon  the  different  I'ictures,  ujxm 
tlie  characters  rejtre.senteil,  ami  upon  tlie  artists, 
where  these  were  known,  wlio  had  been  the  authors 
of  the  original  work.s.  The  whole  continent  of 
Europe  was  illustrated,  and  the  then  i-eeent  history 
of  the  civilised  woidd  was  pictured,  with  its  great 
military  heroes,  their  triunijihs,  their  glories,  and 
their  reverses,  and  the  ea.se  of  him  who  had  been  the 
wonder  ami  the  teri’or  of  my  father’s  fioyhood,  his 


fall.  The  scenes  of  the  works  of  imagination  of  the 
.same  age,  and  the  faces  of  their  authors,  the  linea¬ 
ments  of  kings  who  wore  crowns,  were  thus  first 
made  familiar  to  us.  And  all  anointed  ones,  who  had 
never  worn  “that  hollow  crown  tliat  rounds  tlie 
mortal  temples  of  a  king,”  were  made  to  become 
km.iwn  to  us  as  oui-  deai’cst  friends.  I  can  safely  say 
that  thus  I  learned  more  in  a  few  hours  than  in 
many  months  of  schooling,  and  that  all  better  feelings 
of  .symjiathy  for  the  miserable,  and  admiration  for 
the  noble,  were  first  awakened  in  me  by  these  fas¬ 
cinating  picture-histories. 


“HUNGER  HATH  NO  EARS.” 

Painted  by  Ludwio  Knaus.  Etched  by  A.  Gilbert. 


The  humorous  but  in  no  way  caricatural  jiciirc 
'<tud\',  “  Hunger  hath  no  Ears,”  of  wliich  M.  A. 
( iilbert  ]>rcsents  in  our  frontispiece  so  aide  an  etched 
jiarajihra.se,  is  a  (diaracteristic  example  from  the  brush 
of  Herr  Ludwig  Knaus,  whom  Germany  counts  aiiiong 
her  chiefest  artistic  glories,  and  places,  along  with 
Adolf  Menzel  and  Eranz  von  Lenbach,  first  in  her 
hierarchy  of  jiainter.s.  Here,  as  in  other  exainples  yet 
moi'C  important  and  more  characteristic  of  the  ma.ster’s 
standjioint,  it  is  seen  that  he  is  a  realLst  of  keen  and 
searching  gaze.  Hut  he  appears  also  as  one  more  in- 
1  lined  to  .seize  upon  the  humorous,  the  pathetic,  the 
universally  attractive  incidents  which  are  as  rays 
of  sunlight  in  the  general  greyness  that  enshrouds 
modern  humanity,  than  to  work  out  from  (ibsei'ved 
facts  lii'oad  and  simple  generalisations,  showing  that 
humanity  in  its  relations  to  nature  —  like  Jean- 
Fraiicois  Millet  and  his  followers — or  to  lasli  its 
foibles  and  cynically  smile  at  its  meanue.sses — like 
his  own  gifted  compatriot  Herr  iMenzel.  Though 
Herr  Knaus  cannot  boast  the  extraordinary  expres¬ 
siveness  and  sovei'cign  authority  which  mark  the  art 
of  the  last-named  master,  he  is  in  his  own  way  a  con¬ 
summate  executant,  of  admirable  correctness  and  .skill 
in  drawing  and  design,  liut  according  to  our  modern 
notions,  timid  and  unini})re.s.sive  as  a  colourist ;  and 
.somewhat  failing,  through  lack  of  unity  and  strength 
of  tone,  to  produce  that  immediate  and  com})rehensive 
}iictoriai  effect  without  which  success  lias  now  become 
.so  difficult  of  attainment. 

(Jur  master  luis  built  up  Ids  great  reputation 
chiefly  as  a  painter  of  fjenre  sulijects  clio.sen,  with 
some  uotalile  exceptions,  within  the  domains  of 
modern  peasant  life  ;  though  he  has  also  attained  high 
fame  in  Germany  as  a  portrait-painter.  He  errs, 
perhaps — like  so  many  of  his  lirethren  in  art,  both  in 
his  own  land  and  among  ourselve.s — liy  an  excessive 


di.splay  of  intellectuality,  by  an  irre.sistil )le  impulse 
to  play  everywliere  the  psychologist,  and  to  liring 
to  the  .surface  and  eni})ha,sise  in  the  simple  scenes 
which  he  depicts  tha.t  element  of  human  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  tlieatrical  comedy,  wliich  is  what  most 
attracts  him  in  life.  His  humour  is,  however,  never 
forced,  lint  always  naturally  developed  from  simple 
types  and  .situations  truthfully  reproduced ;  and  he 
manages,  while,  by  no  means  shunning  tlie  dark  over¬ 
shadowed  a.sjiects  of  life,  to  impoi't  into  all  he  produces 
a  characteristic  vein  of  optimism,  due  to  a  tempera¬ 
ment  so  rare  among  the  genuine  artistic  ])ersonalities 
of  the  }iresent  time  as  to  be  Just  now  well-nigh 
uniipie. 

<.)f  late  years  Heir  Knaus’s  productions  have  been 
less  freipiently  seen  m  pul  die  than  his  admirers  could 
have  desired  ;  indeed,  they  must  now'  lie  chiefly  sought 
for  in  the  picture-galleries  and  exhibitions  of  Herliii. 
The  artist,  whose  group  of  works  had  been  among  the 
chief  succe.sses  of  the  memorable  GeiTiian  disjilay  in 
Taris  in  1878,  contributed  nothing  to  the  recent  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  188!),  and  remained  also  unrejire.sented  in 
the  i»receding  international  disjilay  of  aid  at  IMunich 
in  1888. 

One  of  the  most  popular  works  of  his  more 
recent  period,  “  The.  llepose  in  Egypt  ” — jiainted  in 
1870,  and  now  in  a.  private  collection  in  the  United 
State, s — show's  the  Holy  Family  sei'ved  by  angels  in 
its  flight.  It  is  treated  witli  characteiistic  tenderne.ss 
and  in  a  modern  and  //rare-like  style,  which  yet  ap¬ 
pears,  if  contrasted  with  the  la.ter  and  more  uncom¬ 
promising  realism  of  Eiitz  ^’on  Uhde,  idealistic  in 
tendency. 

Tliere  has  lieen  recently  issued  by  Herr  Julius 
Lohmeyer  an  allium  containing  hue  reproductions 
of  some  of  Herr  Knaus’s  most  characteristic  char¬ 
coal  studies  of  peasant  types. 


HUNGER  HATH  NO  EARS. 
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THE  PORTRAITS  OF  JOFIN  RU  SKIN. —(Concluded.) 


By  JL  II.  SPIELMANN. 


AFI]W  yciU's  after  Mr.  George  lliehinoiKl  painted 
hi.s  large  water-coluui'  liead  of  Frofessor  lius- 
kin,  llossetti  produced  his  portrait  of  his  friend.  It 


the  young  enthusiast  in  an  attitude  in  wliich  tlie 
artist  often  placed  his  sitters — nearly  full-face  and 
looking  down.  It  is  life-size,  vignette  in  form,  and 


JOHN  EUSKIN  (ISSO). 

(From  the  Bust  bij  the  late  Sir  Ethjar  Boehm,  Bart.,  Ji.A.  Eivjraved  by  Jonnard.) 


is  a  crayon  drawing,  not  unlike  those  he  executed 
of  other  menihers  of  the  Pre-Kaphaelite  Brother¬ 
hood.  It  is  simply  executed  in  coloured  chalks,  of 
which  the  prevailing  tint  is  red,  and  represents 


belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  Pocock,  of  Brighton — he 
who  was  best  known  for  his  collection  of  works  l)y 
George  Cruikshank. 

Another  decade  elapsed  before  any  portrait  other 
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tlian  photographic  was  produced  that  I  know  of. 
iMr.  Ihiskiii’s  little  water-colour  portrait  of  hiiiiself, 
which  is  at  Herue  Hill,  was  doubtle.ss  })aiiited  Ijefore 
this  ;  liut,  ill  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  owners, 
I  do  no  more  than  here  set  on  record  its  existence. 
Ill  ISTo,  or  thereabouts,  a  clever  modeller,  liy  name 
IMr.  (.'harles  Ashmore,  of  Ashton,  a  snlinrli  iieai' 
lUrmiiigham,  produced  a  ])laster  medallion  that  is  an 
excellent  likeness  of  Kuskiii’s  features  ;  Imt  it  fails 
to  impart  any  vivacity  to  the  face  (.>r  b.)  give  any  of 
the  expression  of  iutelleetuality  such  as  is  never 
absent  from  it.  This  wiirk,  which  proljalily  took 
a.  ]ih(.itograph  for  its  liasis,  is  in  the  yiossession  of 
iMr.  Downing,  i.)f  Eirmiiigham. 

The  following  year — that  whicli  saw  his  re-elec¬ 
tion  to  the  Slade  Trofe.ssorship  in  the  Ibiiversity 
of  ( txford,  his  features  were  cleverly  caught  liy  M. 
( ieorges  Eilotelle,  who  chanced  upon  the  Professor 
as  lie  stood  before  one  of  the  pictures  in  the  Xatioiial 
( lallery.  The  “  lightning  artist  ”  made  a  faitliful 
sketch  of  the  thoughtful  face,  and,  re-drawing  it  in 
dry-point  u[)on  copper,  he  introduced  it  into  the 
series  (_)f  iiortraits  of  mdabilities  he  was  then  pro¬ 
ducing  for  iMnie.  XosOla,  of  the  Strand.  Py  their 
joint  permission  it  appears  on  page  70  of  the  present 
volume.  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  compare  this  head 
with  that  ill  the  Millais  picture  painted  two-and- 
twenty  years  liefore,  and  to  see  liow  little  time  has 
worked  upon  the  face  and  on  the  hirsute  scalp. 
Here  he  is,  as  we  of  the  younger  generation  knew 
him,  his  sky-blue  satin  stock  wound  round  his  neck 
and  falling  in  a  bow  in  the  low-cut,  double-lireasted 
waistcoat,  and  matchiiig  the  dee})  azure  of  his  clear 
and  feailess  eyes.  There  is  more  indecision  than 
might  be  ex})ected  aliout  the  li})S,  but  that,  I  take 
it,  is  wither  the  fault  of  the  etcher’s  needle  than 
of  the  Professor’s  mouth. 

To  the  same  period,  or  nearly  so,  belong  two  other 
})orti'aits :  the  first,  a  miniature  liy  Air.  Andrews, 
which  was  exliiliited  at  the  Poyal  Academy  in 
1877,  and  which,  lieing  liased  u})on  a  })reviously- 
})roduced  likeness,  need  find  no  })laee  here;  and  the 
second,  a  water-colour  drawing  by  Mr.  Arthur  Severn. 
This  interesting  little  })icture,  painted  in  full-length, 
will  in  due  course  lie  })laced  liefore  the  })ulilic, 
together  with  the  chalk  drawing  liy  IMillais,  and  1 
therefore  respect  the  wishes  of  the  })ainter  in  re¬ 
serving  any  description  of  it. 

The  late  Sir  d.  Edgar  Poelnn,  P.A.,  modelled  a  bust 
of  Puskin  for  the  Puskin  School  in  the  University 
Oalleries  in  1880,  aiid  there  it  is  now  jilaced,  a  marble 
bust  u})on  a  })edesta]  in  the  centre  of  the  large  room. 
(See  p.  121.)  This  jiortrait  I  can  hardly  consider 
a  sympathetic  one.  Xot  that  tlie  artist  was  not  in 
.sympathy  with  his  sitter — as  the  reader  may  judge  liy 
the  words  of  the  artist,  who,  writing  to  me  on  the 


subject  of  the  work,  said,  “  1  never  saw  any  face  on 
which  the  character  and  the  inside  of  the  man  was 
so  clearly  written.  He  can  never  have  tried  to 
dissimulate.”  How  true  this  is  will  be  felt  by  all 
Mr.  Pirskin’s  acquaintance.  Xot  only  could  he  never 
have  tried  to  dissimulate,  but  that  man  must  be 
hardened  indeed  who  would  try  to  dissimulate  in  his 
magnetic  })resence,  for  so  fearlessly  truthful  is  his 
look  that  the  (piiet  gaze  from  the  bright  blue  eyes 
must  be  strangely  disaiining.  AVhat  aqijiears  un¬ 
satisfactory  about  Sir  Edgar’s  bust  is  a  certain  luml- 
ness  of  ex})ressiou  about  the  mouth — an  alisence  of 
those  qualities  whicli  rarely  fail  to  endear  him  at 
once  to  whomever  enters  into  conversation  with 
him.  It  is  the  scholar  and  the  thinker  rather  than 
the  man  that  Sir  Edgar  shows  us. 

AVe  now  come  to  the  large  life-size  portrait  liy 
Professor  Huliert  Herkomer,  P.A.  In  this  likeness, 
it  seems  to  me,  the  artist  has  sought  to  })lace  upon 
the  face  of  his  })redecessor  in  the  Slade  Chair  all 
the  kindliness  which  Sir  Edgar  Poehm  omitted,  all 
the  cheery  gentleness  and  old-world  sweetness  of 
dis}iosition  that  distinguish  him.  The  Poehm  laist 
shows  us  something  of  a  misanthro})e  ;  the  Herkomer 
})ortrait  places  liefore  us  the  })hilanthi'o})ist,  quiet, 
kindly,  and  self-})0ssessed.  The  brow  is  })eiha})S  a 
little  too  liroad,  and  the  }irojection  of  the  eyehrows 
hardly  enough  insisted  iqion;  but  the  cliaracter  of 
tlie  nose  and  the  quaint,  ex})ressive  moutli  are  per¬ 
fectly  rendered.  This  })ortrait  is  nominally  a  watei- 
colour ;  but,  S})eaking  from  recollection,  1  believe 
tliat  that  uiedinm,  strongly  aided  liy  body-colour,  is 
reinforced  with  a  liul}iy  substance,  and  resemliles  in 
method  of  execution  the  artist’s  well-known  }iicture 
of  “Grandfather’s  Pet.”  It  was  exhibited  at  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  in  1881,  and  was  etched  by  the 
[lainter  in  the  same  year — the  jdate  being  published 
for  him  by  the  Fine  Art  Society.  If  I  may  wander 
fur  a  moment  from  the  subject  more  jiarticularly 
in  hand,  1  would  draw  attention  to  Mr.  Piscombe 
Gardner’s  brilliant  reproduction  of  Mr.  Herkomer ’s 
portrait  (ji.  125),  for  1  venture  to  think  it  one  of  the 
very  finest  s}iecimens  of  latter-day  wood-engraving 
that  has  ever  a}i})ea.red  in  the  }jages  of  this  iVlagazine. 

I’assing  over  as  unauthentic  and  unofficial  the 
]iortraits  liy  IMu  Flnqitmeyer  and  iMiss  Welding, 
both  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1888,  I  arrive  at 
the  bust  of  Mr.  Conrad  Dressier,  executed  by  him  in 
1884,  and  exhibited  at  the  Xevv  Gallery  in  1889. 
d’his  head,  a]ia.rt  from  its  inherent  merits  as  a  work  of 
art,  is  of  special  interest  and  value,  as  being  the  only 
one  (so  far  as  I  know)  which  represents  J\Ir.  Puskin 
with  a  beard,  as  he  has  been  known  to  his  friends  for 
the  last  ten  years.  (See  }).  124.)  As  a  likeness,  I 
must  admit  that  the  engraving  hardly  does  justice  to 
Mr.  Hressler’s  woilc — the  characteristic  stoop,  erect 
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though  bent,  and  tlie  falling  cheeks,  the  liooked  in^se, 
the  open,  sensitive  nostrils,  the  i)endent  base  of  the 
septum,  and  the  bony  bi'ows,  ai'e  n(,)t  as  well  re})ro- 
duced  in  the  engraving  as  they  sliould  be— the  fault 
manifestly  lying  with  the  lighting  of  it  in  tlie  photo¬ 
graph  from  which  the  IJock  was  cut.  Speaking  to 


]2;3 

of  each  othei’.  ‘  I  thouglit  you  so  ugly,’  she  told 
me  afterwards.  Slie  didn’t  (piite  mean  that,”  the 
writer  hastens  to  add  ;  but  only,  lier  motlicr  having 
talked  so  much  of  Jiiy  ‘greatness’  to  lier,  she  had 
expected  me  to  ))e  something  like  (iaribalili,  or  the 
Elgin  Theseus,  and  was  extremely  disappointed.” 


JOHN  EUSKIN  (AUO.  OTH,  18S2). 

{From  a  Photograph  by  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Fry.) 


me  of  this  same  bust,  Mr.  Ruskin  once  said — with  a 
strong  touch  of  patlios,  yet  with  a  look  of  irresistible 
humour,  “  Ah  !  it  makes  me  look  far  crazier  than 
ever  I’ve  been  !  ”  In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Ruskin  is,  as 
I  began  by  saying,  very  tender  as  regards  his  personal 
appearance.  Readers  of  “  Pnnterita  ”  will  remember 
the  delightful  story  of  “  Little  Rosie,”  when  in  1858 
Mr.  Ruskin  paid  a  visit  to  her  mother : — “  Rosie 
says  never  a  word,  but  we  continue  to  take  stock 


Some  time  ago  I  went  to  Coniston  on  a  mission 
to  “  pump  ”  him,  by  arrangement.  He  was  perfectly 
content  to  be  pumped,  and  even  went  so  far,  now 
and  again,  as  kindly  to  take  a  turn  at  the  handle 
himself.  We  were  talking  about  his  portraits,  when 
he  took  occasion  to  tell  me,  in  a  swee])ing  sort  of 
way,  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  all  that  had  been 
done  of  him,  and  the  truer  and  the  more  candid 
they  were  the  less  he  cared  for  them.  “  I  like  to 
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liL‘  iliitteivtl,  l)Oth  liy  ])eii  and  yaiieil,  so  it  is  diaie 
jirettily  and  in  t^ond  taste,  "  he  said  with  a  candid 
smile,  lint  at  all  ashamed  uf  the  little  emifessioii.  It 
is  thoret'ove  in  im  sense  discreditahle  to  Mr.  1  tre.sslm' 


uld  blitter,  made  :i  little  platform  for  the  rrofessor  to  sit  upon, 
and  friim  this  position  lie  would  watch  mo  at  my  work  for  a 
eoiiplc  of  hours,  sometiincs  talking'  the  whole  of  the  time.  .  . 

]\Iy  deepest  recollection  of  I’rofessor  Huskin  is  as  he  stood  one 
evening'  after  dinner  (during  which  the  conversation  liad  been 


JOHN  RUSKIN  (ISS-I). 

(Fnnn  the  Bust  b>i  Conrad  Dressier.  Fiurraved  hij  ./onnanl.) 


it"  he  hits  not  oivcn  jp.st  that  touch  of  lliittery  of 
which  the  Ih'ofessor  tulmitted  his  fondness. 

•'  I  ctinnot  tell  how  many  sittings  we  liad,"  wrote  the  artist, 
in  n  letter  in  which  he  described  witli  glowing  enthusiasm  the 
fascination  of  his  visit  to  the  I’rofessor  in  the  spring  of  1SS4. 
“They  took  jilace  in  the  coach-house,  a  very  convenient  place  for 
my  purpose  ;  and  1  hail  as  m'uiy  as  1  wanted,  some  long  and 
some  short,  as  the  humour  served.  I  had,  with  the  help  of  the 


about  his  life  and  work,  ami  had  been  more  animated  and 
touching  than  usual)  at  the  open  window  ovcrlianging  the  lake. 
'The  sun  had  gone  down,  and  he  wistfully  looked  over  towards 
the  Old  Man  of  Coniston.  behind  which  the  sky  was  still  aglow. 
He  seemed  to  be  nientidly  reviewing  his  life's  work.  His 
head  was  held  up,  although  his  bodv  was  slightly  stoo])ing.  his 
right  hand  liehiml  his  back,  and  his  left  held  on  to  the  case¬ 
ment  for  support,  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  mystery  in  his  face,  and  determined  to  endeavour  to 


JOHN  RUSKIN  (1881). 

{From  the  Portrait  by  Professor  Hubert  Ilerkomer,  R.A.  Engraved  by  IT.  Discombe  Gardner.) 
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reproduce  it  in  niy  bust.  I  have  failed  in  my  ideal;  but  that 
is  what  I  tried.” 

With  that  })icture  I  may  close  tliis  paper.  The  sun 
lia.s  indeed  gone  down  at  length  behind  the  Grand  Old 
Man  of  Coniston  ;  while  the  sky  is  still  all  aglow  with 
tlie  lire  of  his  words  and  the  gold  of  his  beneficent 
acts.  His  portrait,  his  true  portrait,  does  not  exist — it 


could  not  exist — not  until  the  artist’s  hand  can  write 
in  paint  or  mould  in  clay  tlie  ever-vaiying,  never- 
ending  expression  and  the  thousand  moods,  change¬ 
able  but  always  honest,  uncertain  in  temper  but 
always  good  and  kind  and  tender  and  righteous,  that 
go  to  make  up  the  face  so  lovingly  known  to  his 
friends  as  that  of  John  Buskin. 


THE  USB  OF  METAL  IN  BOUND  BOOKS. 

By  S.  T.  PRIDEAUX. 


EFORE  the  mxiltiplication  of  books 
by  printing,  their  covers  had  more 
to  do  with  the  goldsmith’s  art  than 
with  that  of  the  binder,  whose  labours 
were  comparatively  restricted.  In 
those  days  his  functions  were  merely 
to  fasten  together  the  leaves  of  the 
books  and  place  them  between  two  boards,  which 
were  tlien  decorated  by  the  workers  in  precious 
metals.  If  skins  were  used,  he  covered  the  boards 
in  leatlier  or  parchment ;  after  which  they  passed 
into  other  hands  for  the  fixing  of  metal  clasps  and 
hooks  to  keep  the  boards  shut,  and  in  most  cases 
nails  were  also  inserted,  the  round  and  projecting 
heads  of  which  preserved  the  flat  surface  of  the 
binding. 

The  high  price  of  manuscripts  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages,  due  to  the  scarcity  of  parchment,  and 
the  time  and  labour  necessary  for  transcription,  ex¬ 
plains  the  luxury  of  ornament  that  decorated  their 
outsides.  The  thiek  wooden  boards — the  weight  of 
which  was  necessary  to  keep  the  parchment  flat 
— were  eniiched  with  ivories,  precious  stones,  en¬ 
graved  gems,  plaques  of  gold  and  silver  both  en¬ 
graved  and  filigreed,  and  the  finest  enamels.  As 
the  books  were  not  often  transported  from  place  to 


place,  indeed  but  little  moved,  the  weight  of  their 
covers  was  not  a  matter  of  importance,  and  these 
were  sometimes  made  to  contain  relics  of  the  saints. 
To  all  such  work  the  name  Byzantine  has  been 
applied,  probably  from  the  fact  that  Byzantine  art 
flourished  and  predominated  over  that  of  other 
countries  from  the  fifth  to  the  twelftli  centuries.  It 
has  no  meaning  thus  employed  as  a  geographical 
expression,  but  is  a  general  term  applied  to  bindings 
composed  of  these  arts  of  the  gold  and  silversmith,  of 
the  enameller  and  ivory-carver,  executed  in  the  first 
thirteen  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  influenced 
in  spirit  by  the  art  of  the  lower  empire. 

Of  these  bindings  those  enriched  with  sculptured 
ivory  diptychs  on  the  sides  are  perhaps  the  earliest. 
These  were  already  in  use  in  the  time  of  the  Bomans, 
the  name  being  derived  from  8i7rTu;ya.,  the  two  wings 
or  boards  of  the  pugillaria.  These  pugillaria,  or 
table-books,  consisted  of  from  two  to  eight  leaves 
of  ivory,  wood,  or  metal,  wax-covered  to  take  the 
impression  of  the  stylus.  Their  preservation  naturally 
suggested  a  cover,  which  was  made  of  ebony  or  box¬ 
wood  connected  by  two  or  more  hinges.  The  pugil¬ 
laria  were  more  for  private  memoranda.  The  diptychs 
were  larger,  and  contained  public  acts  of  consuls  or 
magistrates  inscribed  on  their  wax-covered  leaves. 
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The  curious  iu  tliis  uuuter  Ciui  consult  a  learned 
work  of  Gori  on  tliis  suhject,  puhlished  at  Florence 
111  1759,  and  entitled  “  Thesaurus  Veteruiii  diptycli- 

orum  Gon- 
sulariuiii  et 
Ec  clesiasti- 
CDiuiii,”  a 
work  in  three 
f  o  1  i  o  V  0 1- 
unies,  des- 
criliiiiLi;  these 
diptychs  and 
their  euihel- 
1  i  s  h  111  e  11 1 
with  sculp¬ 
tured  ivories, 
pkites  of  sil¬ 
ver  and  gold 
riveted  to  the 
wood  and  fin¬ 
ished  in  deli¬ 
cate  work- 
nianship.  In 
t  h  e  e  a  i'  1  y 
days  of  the 
Church  there 
were  carved 
illustrations 
of  Scriptural 
sub  j  e  c  t  s, 
generally  in 
c  0  111  p  a,  r  t- 
nients  con¬ 
taining  the  Saviour  and  the  Apostles,  and,  indeed, 
carved  especially  in  liai'iiiony  with  the  contents  of 
the  manuscript,  but  occasionally  the  pla([ues  used 
were  relics  of  jiagaii  days,  and  then  their  subjects 
were  naively  inteiyireted  in  a.  (.'bristiaii  sense  to  suit 
the  use  made  of  them.  Such  a  one,  for  exam])le,  is 
the  famous  “  iMesse  des  Eons,”  with  a  musical  notation 
of  the  twelfth  century,  now  in  the  lilira.ry  at  Sens. 
The  ceremonies  that  accoiipianied  this  ojlifc  (h  /a 
Cux'ovrisiiitt,  and  whili  were  tolerated  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  were  often  of  a  mo.jt  grotesque  mid 
unsuitable  kind — hence  its  name.  The  ivories  of 
this  manuscript  represent  the  triumjli  of  Eacchus, 
and  date  jirobably  as  far  back  as  tlie  fourth  century. 
It  is  well  reproduced,  together  with  other  ivories,  iu 
Laliarte’s  book,  Laliarte  making  almost  a  sjiecialty 
of  depicting  this  foian  of  liook-cover  as  Lilai  did  of 
the  enamelled  ones. 

Of  the  three  classes  into  whicli  these  very  early 
bindings  most  naturally  fall,  ivories,  goldsmith’s  work 
proper,  and  enamels,  the  gold  and  silver  work — 
pierced,  chased,  oi'  engraved,  and  often  ornamented 
besides  with  precious  stones — occupies  the  middle 


GILT  MET.VL  BINDING,  PIERCED  AND 
ENGRAVED  (GERilAN,  lUOO). 

{rij-ifish  M R.stoo/G) 


place,  enamelled  covers  apparently  originating  wlien 
gems  became  rare. 

Througbout  all  ancient  historical  records  mention 
is  made  of  this  second  class  of  bindings,  wrought  by 
comniaiid  for  the  wealthy  to  dedicate  to  the  Church, 
or  liy  the  monks  themselves  as  cases  worthy  of  the 
devotional  workswhich  they  enclosed, ami  often  placed 
in  homage  on  the  high  altar  itself.  The  iiumlier  that 
has  come  down  to  mir  times  is  very  small,  nor  is  it 
surprising  that  they  should  not  have  esca])ed  the 
])linider  tlia,t  took  ]ila.ce  during  the  dili'ereiit  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  the.  Church. 

Those  extant  are  scattered  over  various  museums 
and  liliraries  of  Europe,  and  it  is  unfortunately  very 
rare  to  hnd  any  ]irevious  to  the  twelfth  century  on 
the  manuscripts  for  w  liich  they  were  originally  de¬ 
signed.  Torn  from  what  tliey  once  covered  on 
account  of  their  wortli,  they  have  either  been  recap¬ 
tured  and  applied  to  others  of  later  date;  or  the 
boijk  itself  ceasing  to  be  of  value,  they  have  been 
removed  and  kept  as  works  of  art  on  account  of 
their  lieauty  or  historic  interest.  From  time  to  time 
those  so  i»reserved  have  lieen  facsimiled  in  such 
1  looks  as  Labarte’s  “  llistoire  des  Arts  Industriels,” 
Lacroix’s  “Mo- 


yen  ^\.ge  et  la 
Renaissance,” 
a  11  (1  L  i  li  r  i’s 
“  IMonuments 
inedits.”  jM. 

Libri,  it  is  well 
knowm,  pos¬ 
sessed  a  lai'ger 
n  u  m  her  o f 
these  valuable 
covers  than  al¬ 
most  any  otlier 
collector,andin 
his  book  they 
are.  reproduced 
according  to 
their  original 
size  and  in 
tlieir  original 
colours. 

This  form 
of  costly  ])ro- 
tection  to  the 
not  less  costly 
MSS.  had  itself 
in  turn  to  be 
protected,  and 
t  h  u  s  these 

1  looks  were  often  enclosed  in  lioxes  which  were 
themselves  sometimes  the  woi'k  of  the  goldsmith, 
or  else  in  outer  covers  of  chevrotin,  a  thin  leather, 


HINGED  BACK  OP  PIG.  1. 
(British  JIussuin.) 
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or  soulal,  ;i  rough  silk.  Those  coverings  were 
termed  in  later  times  c/i.eiaises,  and  sometimes  die- 
'laises  d  ([ucae,  when  tliere  was  a  margin  of  stuff 
which,  when  reading,  folded  iq)  on  to  the  page  and 
so  allowed  a  hold  on  tlie  parchment  without  the 
risk  of  soiling  it  with  tlie  Hngers.  These  choiiiscs 
appear  in  inventories  and  catalogues  of  libraries  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  They  are  very 
rarely  met  with,  but  one  of  red  scndal  may  be  seen  in 
the  Louvre  enveloping  a  Book  of  Hours  of  St.  Louis, 


1l>9 

to  which  it  was  presented  liy  Sir  Thomas  Hoby,  of 
Bisham  in  the  county  of  Berks,  and  is  altogether  very 
interesting,  though  the  workmanship  is  more  curious 
than  beautiful.  A  contemporary  duplicate  copy  of 
the  inside  was  made  for  use  liy  tlie  same  hand. 

The  third  class  of  costly  bindings  of  the  Middle 
Ages  are  the  Limoges  enamelled  covers — a  style 
often  employed  alone,  or  else  in  conjunction  with  gold 
and  precious  stones.  These  are  more  fitly  studied 
as  enamels  than  as  liindings.  They  are  divided 


SILVEB  BINDING,  ORNAMENTED  WITH  A  NIELLO  BORDER,  SURROUNDING  OPEN  SILVER  TRACERY  (GERMAN). 

(British  Museum.) 


and  a  later  modification  of  red  velvet  preserves  a  large 
folio  in  the  MSS.  Department  of  the  British  Museum 
— the  original  book  of  indentures  made  between  King 
Henry  Vll.  and  John  Islippe,  Abliot  of  Westminster, 
for  the  foundation  of  the  King’s  Chantry,  dated  the 
IGth  of  July  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign  (1500). 
The  boards  of  this  book  are  covered  in  red  damask 
cut  at  the  top  in  a  wave  pattern.  The  velvet  cover 
lined  with  damask  is  loose  on  the  silk-covered  boards, 
except  for  an  attachment  here  and  there  where  the 
bosses  and  clasps  of  silver-gilt  enamelled  are  affixed 
to  them.  It  is  cut  much  larger  than  the  book  at  the 
head  and  tail,  and  is  also  brought  round  over  the 
fore-edge,  the  clasps  lying  on  the  side.  Attached  by 
silken  cords  are  five  impressions  of  the  King’s  Great 
Seal,  each  contained  in  a  silver  box  adorned  with  the 
royal  badges.  This  book  is  in  the  Harleian  collection. 


into  two  classes :  the  kind  known  as  partitioned  or 
clmmplevS,  which  is  the  oldest  and  dates  back  to  the 
twelfth  century,  or  perhaps  even  to  the  early  times 
of  Byzantine  art ;  and  the  painted  enamels,  which  did 
not  commence  before  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  is  the  older  style  to  which  M.  Libri  de¬ 
votes  eleven  plates  with  not  unnatural  pride,  as  they 
are  of  extreme  rarity.  The  Cluny  Museum  possesses 
two  splendid  plaques  wliich  once  adorned  a  book  : 
one  of  them  represents  the  Adoration  of  the  IMagi, 
the  other,  Etienne  de  IMuret,  founder  of  the  Grder  of 
Grandmont,  talking  with  St.  Nicolas,  and  the  in¬ 
scription  fixes  the  date,  “  -|-  Nicolas  Ert  parla  a  nione 
Teve  de  IMuret.” 

Milan  Cathedral  has  a  still  older  and  finer  spe¬ 
cimen  in  a  book-cover  pi'esented,  it  is  said,  by  the 
Archbishop  Aribert  to  this  church  in  1020.  It  is 
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descrilied  in  “  Les  Aits  au  Moyeii  Age,”  liy  1  )u 
>Somnierai'd. 

As  the  monasterie.s  were  the  depositories  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  until  the  invention  of  printing,  so 
there  were  monks  whose  special  avocation  it  was 
to  l)ind  tlie  manuscripts  whicli  otliers  of  tlieir  frater¬ 
nity  had  written  and  emhellished.  AVarton,  in  his 
“  History  of  English  Foe- 
try,”  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  tlie  scarcity  of 
Ijiioks  at  this  ])criod,  ami 
of  the  iletails  concerning 
their  maintenance.  It  was 
part  of  the  sa'a'ist’s  duty 
to  Iiind  and  clasj)  tlie 
hooks  useil  in  the  service 
of  tlie  church,  and  for 
this  purpose  a.  room  called 
the  Scriptorium  was  set 
apart  in  every  great  ahliey 
where  those  worked  who 
Iraiiscrihed,  as  well  as 
thos(‘  who  Iriuiul  and  or¬ 
namented.  ddie  same 
writer  tidls  us  how  some 
of  the  classics  were  writ¬ 
ten  and  hound  in  the 
English  monasteries,  and 
mentions  one  Henry,  a 
Itenedictine  monk,  of 
Hyde  ^Aliiiey  near  AVin- 
chester,  who  in  the  year 
1173  trans'jrihed  Terence, 

Foetius,  Suetonius,  and 
(  daiidius,  which  he  liound 
in  one  volume,  and  formed 
the  hrazen  bosses  of  the 
covers,  with  his  own  hand. 

Ecclesiastical  histories 
show  that  estates  were 

often  granted  for  the  support  of  the  Scrijitorium,  and 
that  sjiecial  grants  were  not  unfrequently  made  for 
]mrposes  connected  with  the  actual  hinding  of  hooks. 
Thus  Gharlemagne,  about  TOO,  gave  an  unlimited  right 
ot  hunting  to  the  monks  of  Sithin  for  making  their 
gloves  and  girdles  of  the  skins  of  deer,  and  covers  for 
their  1  lOoks.  Nigel  gave  the  monks  of  Ely  two  churches 
in  llhO  “cd  hhros  fdcunuhjs and  the  constitutions  of 
the  sevei'al  monasteries  enjoined  care  in  the  binder’s 
craft,  as  well  as  in  tlie  presei'vation  of  the  libraries. 
Aloiiks  alone,  like  princes,  laid  the  right  of  practis¬ 
ing  many  arts;  they  could  be  writers,  illuminators, 
binders,  and  goldsmiths,  instead  of  their  functions 
being  limited  to  the  performance  of  one  single  craft, 
or  even  part  of  a  craft,  as  was  statutory  in  the  trade 
guilds  outside  the  Church  and  the  Throne.  So  it 


SILVER-GILT  ORXAMEXT  (PROBABLY  DUTCH,  ABOUT  IGIO). 
{South  Koisiufiton  Museum.) 


gold  or  sih'er 


came  about  that  up  to  the  discovery  of  printing,  the 
multi])lication  of  books  and  their  decoration  remained 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  monasteries,  and  until  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  religious  art  pre¬ 
vailed  over  any  form  of  secular  art. 

The  monk  Theojdiile,  of  whom  nothing  jiersonal 
is  known,  wiote  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 

century  a  treatise  of  the 
utmost  importance  on  the 
arts  of  painting  or  cal¬ 
ligraphy,  glass  -  staining, 
and  goldsmith’s  work. 
This  work,  entitled  “Di- 
versarum  artium  sche- 
dula,”  gives  technical  de¬ 
scriptions  of  so  complete 
a  kind  that  the  arts  de- 
sci'ibed  could  lie  practised 
from  them,  and  as  Theo- 
phile  himself  was  both 
a  jiainter  of  manuscripts 
and  a  worker  in  glass, 
gold,  and  enamel,  it  is 
jirobable  that  it  was  des¬ 
tined  for  monks,  and  that 
convents  always  included 
one  or  moi-e  monks  alile 
to  repair  or  make  the 
necessary  goldsm  i  th’s  woilc 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes. 
Thus  it  was,  no  doubt,  that 
the  skill  applied  t<j  the 
jew’elled  covers  or  lioxes 
for  their  missals  was  of 
such  a  higli  order,  for 
those  cajiable  of  fasliion- 
ing  cups  and  vessels  of 
sacramental  jdate  would 
find  it  no  impossilile  task 
to  lieat  out  the  plates  of 
for  the  adornment  of  their  devo¬ 
tional  liooks. 

It  was  not  till  the  fourteenth  century  that  the 
secular  branch  of  goldsmith’s  work  laid  a  position 
apart.  Up  to  that  time  the  making  of  shrines, 
reli(|uaries,  and  cups  was  their  chief  occupation, 
liuring  the  following  century  they  widened  their 
sphere  of  laliour  liy  manufacturing  gold  and  silver 
])late,  and  enriching  the  treasury  and  even  the 
wardrobes  of  kings  and  noliles.  AATth  the  si.xteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  workmanship  superseded 
the  weight  of  tlie  precious  metals.  The  goldsmith 
of  that  time  had  to  be  sculptor,  modeller,  smelter, 
enameller,  jewel-mounter,  and  metal-worker  com¬ 
bined,  and  hence  there  is  more  unity  about  the 
metal-wrought  bindings  of  that  time  than  there  is 
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about  the  earlier  ones.  Indeed,  an  important  point 
to  be  observed  in  connection  with  the  Byzantine 
covers  is,  that  they  have  not  the  unity  that  belongs 
to  a  single  work  of  art.  Portions  of  them  made 
by  different  artists  at  different  periods,  and  even  in 
different  countries,  were  incorporated  in  one  cover, 
or  smaller  ones  were  subserpiently  adapted  to  larger 
volumes  by  resetting  them  in  borders  and  so  enlarging 
their  capabilities.  It  is,  perhaps,  partly  due  to  this 
feature  that  the  term  Byzantine  has  l)een  applied  to 
this  mixed  woi-k,  not  wholly  so  much  to  express  its 
connection  with 
a  particiilar 
country  or  pe¬ 
riod,  but  rather 
to  indicate  a 
certain  type,  the 
characteristic  of 
which  is  this 
admixture  of 
materials  often 
somewhat  in¬ 
congruous  and 
rarely  the  work 
of  a  single  band, 
and  which  fol¬ 
lowed  therein 
the  example  set 
by  much  of  the 
art  of  Byzan¬ 
tium  itself. 

It  is  with 
the  later  orna¬ 
mented  covers 
that  we  are  en¬ 
gaged  at  pre¬ 
sent  ;  no  one 
would  think  of 
imitating  the  monks  in  their  costly  bindings,  fit  only 
to  adorn  a  manuscript  not  less  costly  than  the  pre¬ 
cious  metals  themselves.  The  time  has  gone  by 
for  this  application  of  the  goldsmith’s  craft,  but  in 
the  desire  to  restore  binding  to  the  rank  of  a  fine 
art,  I  may  well  trace  its  history  through  all  phases 
and  see  whether  there  is  not  something  that  may  be 
tiirned  to  use  in  each  of  them.  The  covers  made 
entirely  of  metal,  pierced,  beaten,  and  engraved,  are 
not  perhaps  very  suitable  for  revival — at  all  events, 
not  nearly  so  much  so  as  the  lighter  metal  ornamen¬ 
tation,  which  I  shall  deal  with  later  on.  But  an 
occasional  use  of  them  can  be  imagined  as  being 
very  appropriate,  and  the  examples  given  here  repro¬ 
duce  some  of  the  most  attractive  as  a  stimulus  to 
experiment  in  that  direction. 


The  first  is  from  the  British  Museiim — a  German 
binding  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  gilt  metal, 
pierced  and  engraved.  Tlie  back  (jf  tlie  cover  is 
treated  in  tlie  same  way,  in  two  longitudinal  com¬ 
partments  hinged  together  to  allow  of  the  Ijcttcu’ 
opening  of  the  volume,  which  is  somewhat  thick,  d'he 
edges  of  the  leaves  are  painted  and  gauffered,  the  h(;ad 
and  tail  being  protected  at  the  back  Ijy  a  flat  nu*tal 
cap  also  pierced  and  chased — forming  part  of  tlie 
cover.  The  whole  is  a  most  beautiful  example  of  a 
metal  binding.  It  contains  a  “  Frauenzimmer  8piegel,” 

or  series  of  fe¬ 
male  characters 
taken  from  the 
Old  and  the 
New  Testament, 
by  Hieron  Or- 
teln,  with  forty 
engravings. 

The  next  is 
also  a  Geinian 
binding  of  sil¬ 
ver,  ornamented 
with  a  niello 
border  sur¬ 
rounding  open 
silver  tracery. 
It  contains 
“  Flosculi  histo- 
riarum,”  by  Jean 
de  Bussieris, 
dated  1688,  but 
the  cover  is 
older  than  the 
book.  It  is  also 
in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  third  is 

a  cover  of  Arabesque  open  work  in  silver-gilt,  pro¬ 
bably  Dutch  work  about  1670,  in  the  South  Ken¬ 
sington  Museum.  It  is  a  good  example  of  a  mode 
of  treating  book  covers  not  often  resorted  to,  but 
very  effective,  in  which  the  ornamentation  is  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  front  instead  of  the  back  portion  of 
the  book  ;  and  which  is  as  suitable  for  flat  tooling  as 
for  pierced  work. 

The  last  illustration  is  that  of  a  very  delicate 
piece  of  work  containing  Gobel’s  “  Jesum  liebender 
Seelen  tiigliche  Himilreis,”  published  at  Nuremberg 
in  1704,  and  now  in  the  South  Kensington  IMuseum. 
It  is  in  a  contemporary  binding  of  oak  boards  co\'ered 
with  perforated  silver-work,  and  has  similar  silver 
clasps.  Both  the  piercing  and  chasing  as  well  as  the 
design  are  in  the  most  perfect  taste. 


OAK  BINDING  WITH  PEKFOKATKD  SILVEEWOEK  (GEEMAN,  1704). 
(South  Kensington  Museum.) 
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SCULPTOR. 

OX  tli0  1 2tli  I  if  I  >eceinl)er,  sir  lineluii  (if  a  vast  cono-i’en-atidii.  lie  was  Iciwcred  into  his 

was  found  in  his  studio,  almost  in  his  (Umtli  grav'e  liy  the  side  (if  Sir  l-i^dwin  Landseer,  hard  hy 


THE  LATE  Sill  JOSEril  EDGAR  BflEHM,  BART.,  R.A. 
(Fi'diii  a  l'hi>tiyraph  lit/  Wtii-ri/.  Eitrjrai'cd  h;i  J.  M.  Jalnistniic.) 


aii'ony  and  alone,  hy  the  Princess  Louise,  who  caaiie  to 
visit  her  arti.stic  adviser;  and  on  the  20th  he  was  laid 
t(.)  rest  in  the  (iathedral  of  St.  Paul,  surrounded  liy 
Ids  colleacrues,  liy  the  representatives  of  Art,  Litera¬ 
ture,  and  Science,  and  of  Loyalty,  in  the  presence 


where  many  of  the  cidef  of  England’s  greatest  artists 
lie  in  nolile  comjiany — Peynolds  and  Lawrence, 
West  and  Fuseli,  Parry  and  Turner.  It  canin.it  be 
pretended  that  Ids  talent  ajiproached  the  greatest 
of  these  ;  nor  did  his  artistic  aliility  ever  disclose  a 
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high  order  of  genius.  Re¬ 
fined  taste,  a  sense  of  style, 
keenness  of  observati(jn,  and 
an  agreeable  amount  of  real¬ 
ism,  combined  to  form  the 
sum  of  his  talent,  though 
now  and  again  flashes 
inspiration  caused  the  be¬ 
holder  to  doubt  if  the  work 
before  him  did  not  come 
from  the  hand  of  one  who 
was  truly  great.  Siiccessful 
beyond  any  of  his  fellow- 
craftsmen  from  the  social 
and  worldly  point  of  view. 
Sir  Edgar  Boehm  was  al¬ 
ways,  in  old-world  phrase¬ 
ology,  a  “respectable”  sculp¬ 
tor  ;  at  times  he  was  so 
happy  that  his  woi'k  was 
often  taken  for  the  product 
of  real  genius.  He  main¬ 
tained,  in  truth,  a  curious 
level  of  excellence,  seldom 
rising  above  it,  and  as  rarely 
falling  below  it ;  but  artistic 
impulse  never  led  him  astray, 
as  it  has  so  many  greater 
than  he.  In  a  sense,  he  v/as 
the  Longfellow  of  sculpture, 
fondly  imagining  that  the 
true  feu  sacri  burned  within 
him ;  but  that  which,  through 
his  natural  limitations,  he 
took  to  be  poetry  was  usually 
but  matter-of-fact  prose  skil-  ^ 
fully  and  ai'tistically  turned. 

Do  not  let  us  be  misun¬ 
derstood.  We  neither  deny 
his  talent  nor  decry  his 
achievements.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  his  work  was  honest 
and  genuine,  and  full  of  the 
charm  of  his  refined  mind 
and  his  bright  and  delightful 
disposition.  But  in  estimat¬ 
ing  the  value  of  his  life’s 
work,  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  allow  our  sympathy 
with  the  man  to  obscure 
our  judgment.  It  is  true 
that  he  attempted  ideal  work 
as  often  as  his  many  com 
missions  would  allow  him 
leisure,  and  in  some  cases — 
as  in  his  “  Herdsman  and 
Bull,”  exhibited  in  1887 — 
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he  showed  a  high  poetic  sense  as  well  as  cousideral)le 
artistic  leai'iiiiig.  Eut,  in  truth,  tliat  leaiiiing  was 
not  so  prohjund  as  that  of  otlier  scnlptoi’s  in  the  land 
now  living,  nor  did  he  estahlish  any  claim  to  l)eing 
considered  a  truly  great  ai'tist  l)y  attacking  a  woi’k 
demanding  the  highest  powei'.  Had  he  not  l)een 
hampei'ed  hy  “success,”  he  might  at  least  liave  made 
an  effort  to  reach  Olympian  heights:  Init  the  demand 
made  upon  him  for  “gentlemen  in  bronze  and  maihle” 
was  constant  and  merciless,  and  donl)tle.ss  had  no 
small  share  in  restricting  his  ambition  and  crippling 
his  genius.  Yet  he.  did  not  shirk  his  work,  hew 
sculptors,  indeed,  ha\'e  tied  tliemselves  so  severely  to 
their  task.  AVhen  it  is  remembered  how  much  of 
his  time  was  pe.rf(jrce  spent  in  society,  the  sum  of 
his  achievement  is  surprising.  In  the  twenty-eight 
consecutive  exhibitions  to  which  he  contributed,  he 
sent  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  nine  works,  and 
this  represents  hut  a  portion  of  his  lalionrs.  His 
greatest  and  most  valuable  work,  and  that  by  wbicb 
be  lias  laid  bis  adopted  country  under  a  debt  of 
deep  gratitude  to  his  memory,  consists  in  tlie  line 
lie  adopted  in  his  art.  He  declined  to  follow  the 
insipid  copyists  of  the  ancient  Greek,  or  the  im¬ 
pertinent,  if  skilful,  realism  of  the  modern  Italian. 
Xymphs  in  general,  and  Hebes  in  particular,  be 
abhorred,  and  be  set  the  example  of  exchanging 
these  schools  of  sickly-sweet  rifaccimcnti  and  vulgar 
modernities  for  a  style  more  truly  and  oliviously 
in  harmony  with  art  and  with  the  dignity  of  the 
material  in  which  he  worked. 

The  son  of  Herr  Daniel  Boehm,  the  Director  of 
the  Imperial  Alint  in  Vienna,  he  was  born  in  that 
city  in  1(834,  under  a  lucky  star.  Encouraged  in  his 
love  of  art,  he  never  knew — as  many  another  more 
gifted  has  done — the  liitterness  of  poverty  or  of 
opposition  to  his  aims  and  wishes.  He  studied 
among  his  father’s  fine  collection  of  sculptures,  and 
in  due  time  travelled  in  Italy  in  order  to  perfect 
his  knowledge.  From  his  fifteenth  to  his  eighteenth 
year  he  studied  in  England  from  the  Fllgin  marbles 
and  other  less  serious  models,  Init  his  artistic  cha¬ 
racter  was  formed  in  Italy  and  Paris.  He  returned 
to  his  native  town,  and  in  18oG  gained  the  first 
Imperial  Prize.  Six  years  later  —  in  1862  —  he 
came  to  London,  and  hmthwith  contributed  to  the 
Academy  exhibitions,  which  were  at  that  time  held 
in  the  Xational  Gallery  in  Trafalgar  S(piare.  It 
will  1)6  interesting  to  folhnv  Sir  Edgar  Boehm’s 
principal  works  seen  there — interesting  as  well  for 
tlie  sake  of  the  sitters  as  for  the  testimony  the  re¬ 
cital  affji’ds  of  his  rapid  advance  in  the  general 
estimation. 

In  1862  he  was  represented  l)y  a  single  work,  a 
ljust  “  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  ”  in  terra-cotta — a 
material  at  that  period  little  affected  in  England. 


That  he  immediately  made  the  acf|uaintance  and 
gained  the  friendship  of  many  English  artists  is 
])roved  hy  the  fact  that  three  of  his  six  exhil)its  in 
the  following  year  were  statuettes  of  dohn  Leech, 
and  of  “  i\Ir.  Millais”  and  “Mrs.  Alillais.”  In  1864 
came  the  statuette  of  Thackeray,  already  engraved 
in  these  pages,  and  a  porti'ait  of  Sir  Charles  Xewton  ; 
in  1865  a  inarhle  bust  of  Lord  Stratfoid  de  Eed- 
cliffe  (the  terra-cotta  of  which  is  in  the  Xational  Por¬ 
trait  Gallery),  a  posthumous  poitinit  of  Leech,  and 
a  portrait  of  Voltigeur.  This  last  work  was  the  first 
of  a  series  of  ecpiestrian  portraits  and  statuettes,  and 
to  the  attention  he  attracted  in  this  line  has  to  some 
extent  been  attriliuted  his  phenomenal  success  in 
certain  quarters.  In  1866  came  a  work  full  of  feel¬ 
ing — “  Le  Mai  du  Pays,”  in  no  slight  degree  suggested 
by  his  own  feeling  of  home-sickness.  An  ideal  group 
of  “Wilhelm  and  Lenore”  next  followed,  together  with 
an  ecpiestrian  portrait  in  In-onze  of  the  Countess  of 
Spencer,  and  a  likeness  of  Colonel  Lloyd  lindsay. 
In  1869  he  exhibited  portraits  of  Misses  Effie  and 
Mary  Alillais,  of  Sir  Contts  Lindsay,  and  of  Lord 
Spencer’s  Bull.  His  first  commission  from  Eoyalty 
appeared  in  1870,  when  “  Selim  and  Tom,”  executed 
for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  shown,  together  with  a 
terra-cotta  statuette  of  the  Queen,  “  exhibited  by 
Eoyal  command.”  In  the  following  year  another 
commission  from  the  Queen — “  General  Grey  ” — was 
completed;  and  in  1872  a  portrait  of  Profe.ssor  Legros, 
another  of  the  recently  deceased  Lord  Lansdowne, 
and  a  statuette  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  horseback. 
In  1873  he  removed  to  “The  Avenue”  in  the 
Fulham  Koad,  where  he  died,  and  thence  he  sent 
forth  his  admirable  bust  of  Mr.  Whistler.  Then 
came  his  portrait  of  the  Queen  in  marble,  and  of  his 
two  artist  friends,  Mr.  Beavis  and  Mr.  Muller.  In 
1875  he  executed  a  bust  of  Carlyle.  His  large  and 
not  altogether  happy  group  of  “  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon  ”  came  next,  with  portraits  of  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  Sir  Henry  Cole  of  South  Kensington,  and 
a  marljle  statue  of  Princess  Maud  (“  Harrie  ”)  of 
AYales.  After  his  exhibit,  in  1877,  of  portraits  of 
Sir  Prescott  Hewitt  and  Mr.  Armitage,  E.A.,  Sir 
Edgar  Boehm  was  elected  Associate  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy,  and  the  next  year  showed  the  sketch 
for  his  colossal  statue  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
for  Bombay. 

From  that  time  onwards  most  of  his  more  in¬ 
teresting  works  will  be  remembered  l)y  the  reader, 
but  they  may  briefly  he  chronicled  thus  : — In  1880, 
equestrian  statue  of  Lord  Xapier,  for  Calcutta  ;  Lord 
John  Enssell,  for  the  Palace  of  Westminster ;  and 
Sir  Frederick  Burton.  In  1881  (when  he  was 
appointed  Sculptor-in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen),  a 
terra-cotta  bust  of  Carlyle  (since  presented  to  the 
Xational  Portrait  Gallery),  and  a  marble  bust  of 
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Air.  Gladstone.  In  1882  (when  he  was  elected 
Alember  of  the  Royal  Academy),  Lord  Lawrence 
(for  Wateiloo  Place,  and  since  superseded  by  another); 
Professor  Huxley;  Carlyle;  and  John  Bright.  In 
1883,  Sir  Everett  Alillais  ;  Archbishop  Tait  (for  the 
Queen) ;  Lord  Sydney ;  and  Lord  Derby. 

In  1884,  Lord  AVolseley  and  Air.  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer.  In  1885,  General  Gordon 
(for  the  Queen) ;  and  the  bronze  of  the 
“  St.  George.”  In  1886,  Sir  James 
Paget  (for  tlie  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons).  In  1887,  Sir  Henry  Acland ; 
and  the  “  Herdsman  and  Bull.”  In 
1888,  Air.  Wells,  R.A. ;  Air.  Alfred 
Gilbert,  A.R.A. ;  Air.  Anthony  Fronde ; 

Lord  Rosebery ;  and  “  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion  ”  (for  Blackfriars  Bridge).  In 
1889  (when  he  was  created  a  Baronet), 
the  figures  of  a  Guardsman  and  Dra¬ 
goon,  for  the  distinctly  iinsuccessful 
Wellington  memorial  ;  Frank  Holl, 

R.A. ;  and  a  fountain  for  the  Duke  of 
Bedford;  and  in  1890,  Air.  W.  E.  H. 

Lecky,  and  Lord  Dufferin.  Add  to 
these  his  Dr.  Jolinson,  and  Professor 
Smith  (both  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery) ;  his  Ruskin,  engraved  on  p.  121 
of  the  present  number  of  The  AIaga- 
ZTNE  OF  Art)  ;  his  Layard,  Iddcsleigh, 

Liszt,  Alitford,  Darwin,  Prince  Albert 
Victor,  and  AHnidella ;  his  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  Duke  of  Kent,  Duke  of  Albany, 

Prince  Imperial,  Dean  Wellesley,  King 
Leopold,  Duchess  of  Westminster,  Prin¬ 
cess  Alice,  Bunyan,  Sir  John  Burgoyne, 

Tyndale,  Beaconsfield,  and  Dean  Stanley 
— and  even  then  you  have  but  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  statues,  busts,  and  monu¬ 
ments,  public  and  private,  of  this  pro¬ 
lific  sculptor.  Of  the  coinage  we  have 
not  spoken ;  it  is  admittedly  a  failure, 
but  as  the  artist  was  not  left  to  carry 
out  his  own  ideas,  the  blame  cannot 
in  justice  be  laid  at  his  door. 

From  wliat  has  gone  before,  the 
reader  may  form  a  fair  idea  of  Sir  Edgar 
Boehm  as  an  artist.  It  only  remains 
for  us  to  say  a  word  of  him  as  a  man. 

What  reservations  wo  may  have  had  to  make  before 
can  here  find  no  place.  Courteous  and  gentle,  warm¬ 
hearted  and  kindly,  he  was  a  man  of  a  most  generous 
disposition,  ever  ready  to  do  a  kindly  act,  and  never 
known  to  speak  harshly  of  any,  whether  friend  or  foe. 
He  was  extremely  sensitive  to  criticism,  and  keenly 


alive  to  the  expressions  of  mortification  felt  by  those 
sculptors  wlio  not  unnaturally  cliafed  at  the  monopoly 
forced  upon  him,  so  to  speak,  through  Ids  ofticial 
appointment,  and  other  circumstances,  l)y  the  com¬ 
missioning  classes.  This  fact  was  at  once  his  fortune 


and  his  misfortune.  It  certainly,  to  some  extent, 
embittered  his  life,  although  he  woidd  never  sjjealc 
of  it  save  in  moments  of  confidential  gossip.  Take 
him  for  all  in  all,  he  was  a  good  sculptor  and  a  fair 
artist,  and  was  recognised  by  all  who  knew  him  as 
an  honourable  and  a  kindly  gentleman.  ]^j;_  g_ 


THE  EMPEROR  FREDERICK. 

(^From  the  Photograijh  by  J.  Robinson  and  Sons  of  the  Statue  by  the  late  Sir  J.  E. 
Boehm,  Bart.,  R.A.,  recently  erected  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor.) 
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OHX  \VAI!i;lX(}T(  )X  "WdCI)  cannot  l)e  said 
to  helon^n’  to  the  English  school  of  sculpture. 
Though  lie  received  his  early  training  at  the  School 
of  Art  at  Warrington,  his  native  place,  he  developed 
hisst}de  in  Koine,  where  he  came  under  the  iiiHuence 
of  .lolin  (tihson,  and,  in  spite  of  his  (pialitied  admira¬ 
tion  of  Kernini,  his  artistic  sympathies  were  witli 
the  followers  of  Canowi,  the  inlieritors  of  the  decay¬ 
ing  tradition  of  classical  (Ireece.  A  marked  revival 
of  the  art  of  scul})ture  took  place  in  England  during 
his  lifetime.  Ihit  he  jilayed  no  part  in  tlie  move¬ 
ment,  and  kejtt  aloof  in  his  Koiiian  studio  from  the 
storm  and  stress  of  his  own  generation.  Living  as  he 
did  in  Italy,  he  was,  perforce,  impressed  by  the  con¬ 
summate  style  of  Lonatello,  the  dignity  and  grandeur 
of  iMichelangelo;  hut  he  looked  lieyond  tlie.se  masters, 
further  inPi  the  past,  and  got  his  iirspiration  from 
the  (Ireeks  and  their  imitators.  His  art,  no  less 
than  the  art  of  Cmiova  and  Tliorwaldsen,  lacks 
vigour  and  individuality.  He  was  not  content  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  anti([ue  and  then  e.\[)re.ss  what 
he  .saw  in  his  own  terms  and  hy  his  method  ;  he 
borrowed  his  facture  too  from  the  ancients,  and  from 
them  rather  than  from  nature  it  was  that  he  received 
his  impressions.  Phidias  \vas  his  model,  and  those 
who  cannot  interpret  the  great  conventiiai  with  free¬ 
dom  run  the  risk  of  merely  accentuating  their  in¬ 
feriority  to  the  old  masters  without  adding  a  fresh 
]iaragra}»h  to  the  history  of  art.  In  considering 
the  achievement  of  Warrington  Wood  we  must  not 
overlook  his  limitations,  for  there  can  he  little  doubt 
that,  had  his  amhitions  been  more  modest,  his 
artistic  success  would  have  been  le.ss  contestalde. 

H(*  was  born,  of  hunilile  parentage,  at  Warring¬ 
ton  in  lcS3!),  and  received  his  early  training  at  the 
local  School  of  Art.  His  career  as  a  student  was 
distinguisheil,  and  before  he  was  twenty-two  he  had 
won  more  medals  than  u.sually  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
youthful  sculptor.  He  exhibited  his  first  original 
work,  a  .study  entitled  “  Spring,”  in  1862,  and  from 
this  time  his  success  was  assured.  A  few’  years  later 
he  estadilislied  himself  in  Koine,  and  thougli  he  paid 
frequent  visits  to  his  l.iirtlnilace,  Italy  was  his  home 
until  his  death.  His  energy  was  indefatigable,  and 
the  list  of  his  works  is  a  long  one.  His  fame  rests 
upon  his  ideal  statues,  but  he  received  many  com¬ 
missions  for  ])ortraits,  and  is  .said  to  have  executed 
no  le.ss  than  .sixty  busts.  Few  have  met  with  more 
uniform  succe.ss  and  good  fortune.  Once,  after  an 
attack  of  Komaii  fever,  he  was  threatened  with  hlind- 
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ness,  l)ut  happily  tlie  ilisaster  was  averted,  and  his 
.surene.s.s  of  vision  was  preserved  until  his  death. 
His  first  sulistantial  trium])h  was  in  1871.  In 
that  year  he  exhibited  a  .statue  of  “  Eve  ”  at  South 
Kensington,  which  failed  to  attract  a  purchaser. 
Some  citizens  (jf  Warrington,  how’ever,  proud  of  their 
fellow-townsman’s  achievement,  resolved  to  give  him 
his  opportunity,  and  havdng  collected  a  thou, sand 
}iounds,  commissioned  him  to  work  his  will  for  his 
own  and  his  town’s  glory.  At  the  .same  time,  Mr. 
A.  K).  Walker  bought  the  “Eve,”  who  w’as  already 
}»acked  for  her  return  journey  to  Koine.  The  next 
few’ years  were  devoted  to  unremitting  toil.  In  1874 
Wood  completed  a  statue  of  “  Elisha  the  Tishbite;” 
in  1877  his  colossal  “  St.  Michael  overcoming  Satan  ” 
W’as  set  up  at  AVarrington.  The  block  of  marble 
from  w’hich  this  was  chiselled  was  selected  from  the 
fpiarries  by  the  sculptor  liimself.  It  was  know’ii  as 
the  “  Pearl  of  Carrara,”  and  was  of  so  stupendous  a 
size  that  fourteen  biilfaloes  with  two  cream-coloured 
C.inqiagna  oxen  at  their  head  were  necessary  to  drag 
it  to  the  studio.  Kuhiiloes  had  been  banished  from 
Koine  hy  the  municipality,  and  it  was  only  by  especial 
})iL’ilege  tha.t  AXarrington  AXood  was  jtermitted  to 
employ  their  strength.  The  scene,  therefore,  was 
an  unusual  one,  and  many  of  the  .sculptor’s  friends 
were  })re.sent  to  witne.ss  it.  Mary  Howitt  and  her 
daughter  were  interested  spectators,  and  Miss  Howdtt 
years  after  described  the  event  in  a  letter.  “  He  sent 
us  word  of  their  a})proach,”  she  wrote,  “  and  with 
imnien.se  interest  we  watched  the  swarthy  creatures, 
tlieir  gread  horns  separated  widely  from  each  other, 
their  black  hides  Inistling  with  a  few  stiff  hairs, 
stoliilly  liearing  along  the  Via  Sistina  to  the  Piazza 
Trinita  dei  Monti,  that  stu])endous  mass  of  rough- 
hewn  niarlde,  wdiich,  wddle  contrasting  in  colour,  was 
in  character  as  nncoiith  as  themselves.” 

The  works  by  wdnch  AVarrington  AA'ood  has 
gained  the  greater  .share  of  his  pul  die  recognition 
are  the  statues  of  Kaphael  and  IMichelangelo  which 
stand  at  the  entrance  of  the  AValker  Art  Calleiy  at 
Liverpool.  The  site  is  appro})ria-te,  for  Sir  Andrew 
AValker  was  one  of  his  earliest  patrons.  Among 
other  examples  of  his  art,  which  are  douhtle.ss  fami¬ 
liar  to  our  readers,  are  “  The  Sisters  of  Lethany,” 
“Proserpine”  (scared  ly  Pluto  while  gathering 
flowers  in  the  Elysian  fields),  “  Samson  Killing  the 
Lion,”  and  “  (dheron  and  Titania.”  In  1876  AVood 
carved  a  medallion  of  tlie  poet  Keats,  to  whose 
honour  in  the  Protestant  cemetery  at  Koine  there 
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was  no  other  memorial  than  tlie  stone  graven  with 
the  words,  “  Here  lies  one  wliose  name  was  writ  in 
water.”  Witli  great  generosity  the  sculptor  pre¬ 
sented  his  relief  as  a  free  gift,  and  it  was  unveiled 
with  much  circumstance  hy  Sir  Vincent  Eyre.  Mr. 
Joseph  Severn,  who  had  watched  over  the  poet 
during  his  last  illness,  paid  the 
following  tribute  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  likeness :  “  I  went  this 
morning,”  he  wrote  to  Wood,  “  to 
see  your  medallion,  and  I  was  en¬ 
chanted  not  only  to  find  sucli  an 
admirable  likeness,  but  also  such  a 
fine  example  of  your  sculpture  in 
the  great  taste  and  skill  you  have 
bestowed  on  it.  No  doubt  it  will 
always  do  you  honour,  not  only  as 
an  example  of  art,  but  as  your  fine 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  poet. 

I  cannot  venture  to  say  how  mucli 
I  was  affected  by  the  sight  of  this 
monument,  and  how  much  it  goes 
beyond  my  warmest  expectations.” 

In  1877  Warrington  Wood  re¬ 
ceived  the  highest  honour  which 
can  be  conferred  upon  an  artist  in 
Some.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  ancient  and  famous  Guild  of 
St.  Luke,  an  academy  which  was 
founded  in  Some  in  1593,  and 
which  was  an  imitation  of  the  still 
more  ancient  guild  established  in 
Florence  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  distinction  of  membership  of 
this  guild  has  not  often  been  con¬ 
ferred  upon  British  sculptors  or 
painters,  and  in  the  case  of  War¬ 
rington  Wood  it  was  a  recognition 
that  he  was  worthily  handing  on 
the  Eoman  tradition.  It  was  an¬ 
ticipated  at  the  time  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Royal  Academy  would  follow  the  lead  of  the 
Guild  of  St.  Luke.  But  he  was  not  a  frequent  ex¬ 
hibitor  at  Burlington  House,  and  though  some  dis- 
cussion  took  place  as  to  who  should  propose  and 
second  him  at  the  Academy,  other  counsels  prevailed, 
and  he  never  received  official  recognition  in  London. 
Nor  does  the  slightest  blame  attach  to  the  Acade¬ 
micians.  Warrington  Wood  sympathised  warmly 
with  the  aims  of  the  Italian  sculptors  of  his  time, 
but  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  in  touch 
with  his  English  contemporaries. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  Warrington  Wood’s 
studio  in  1871  was  in  the  Piazza  Trinita  dei  Monti. 
Ill  1874  things  had  so  prospered  with  him  that  he 
was  able  to  purchase  the  Villa  Campana,  near  St. 


John  Lateral!.  The  villa  was  l)uilt  in  a  severely 
classical  style,  and  the  great  sculpture  gallery  hud 
once  held  the  treasures  of  the  ill-fated  Marcbese 
Campana.  Miss  Howitt,  in  a  letter  from  whicli 
quotation  has  already  been  made,  tells  us  some 
interesting  facts  in  the  career  of  this  nobleman. 


EVE. 

(From  the  Statue  by  J.  Warriaytun  Wood.) 

“The  Marchese  Giovanni  Pietro  Campana,”  she 
wrote,  “  passing  for  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
enterprising  of  the  Eoman  nobility,  had  many  years 
previously  solicited  ■  from  Pius  the  Ninth  the  post 
of  head  of  the  great  government  pawnbroking 
establishment,  the  Monte  di  Pieta.  The  Pope 
granted  his  request,  and  all  went  on  most  satis¬ 
factorily  for  several  years,  the  IMarchese  remodelling 
the  establishment,  and  in  so  doing  manifesting  great 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  of  business.  He 
was,  however,  a  passionate  lover  of  art,  a  collector 
of  antiquities,  and  a  speculator  in  various  com¬ 
mercial  enterprises,  amongst  others  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  artificial  marble,  tastes  and  pursuits  which 
proved  his  temptation  and  ruin.”  His  treasures  were 
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dispersed,  and  his  villa  sold  to  Warrington  Wood, 
under  whose  anspiees  it  soon  became  the  fa’''onrite 
resort  of  the  artists  and  connoisseurs  of  Rome.  For 
Wood  was  not  only  a  sculptor ;  he  was  a  man  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  personal  charm,  and  his  circle  of  friends 
was  wide  and  distinguished.  Few  Englishmen  went 


THE  SISTERS  OF  BETHANY. 

(From  the  Group  by  J.  Warrington  Wood.) 

to  Rome  without  visiting  the  most  genial  and  kind- 
hearted  of  scidptoi’s.  Mr.  Luke  Fildes,  Mr.  Alma- 
Tadema,  the  Howitts,  and  many  whose  names  are 
familiar  to  all  were  among  his  intimates.  The 
following  letter  from  the  distinguished  scholar  and 
archaeologist,  Mr.  W.  Watkiss  Lloyd,  gives  us  a  vivid 
impression  of  his  charms  ; — 

“  It  was  in  18G7  that  1  had  a  delightful  time  at 
Naples  in  company  with  my  friend  John  Warrington 
Wood.  AVe  had  been  much  together  in  the  sculpture 


galleiies  of  the  Vatican,  and  spent  much  time  in 
comparing  opinions  and  impressions.  It  was  tlie 
great  charm  of  the  companionship  tliat  AVood  was 
always  ready  to  entertain  an  unex})ected  opinion  or 
expiussion  of  taste. 

*■  Like  Chaucer’s  scholar — • 


‘  Gladly  would  he  learn,  and  gladly  teach,’ 


and  never  displayed  an  unworthy  shrewdness 
in  picking  up  knowledge  without  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  while  taking  as  much  care  to  avoid 
giving  any.  At  Naples  I  lielieve  that  our 
chief  interest  was  excited  at  last  by  the  an¬ 
tique  bronzes.  It  was  a  year  or  two  later 
that  I  found  myself  in  the  same  museum  with 
another  companion — my  wife — when  the  cus- 
tode,  after  eyeing  me  for  some  time,  at  last 
took  courage  and  came  and  inquired  after  the 
companion  who  on  my  former  visit  had  been 
so  animated  in  his  expressions  of  admiration. 
An  excursion  to  Rompeii  followed,  and  then 
the  excitement  of  art  and  antiquity  was  put 
aside  for  a  day  devoted  to  Vesuvius.  Reso¬ 
lutely  we  made  our  way  over  slabs  of  lava,  and 
more  resolutely  still  up  the  steep  laborious 
cone  of  loose  ashes,  without  aid  fiom  the  men 
who  persisted  in  following  ns.  Tlie  mountain 
was  all  hut  quiet,  and  we  descended  into  the 
crater,  snuffed  the  sulphureous  fume,  and  ad¬ 
mired  the  colours  of  the  sulphur-encrusted 
walls  of  the  great  cup,  and  then,  after  full 
enjoyment  of  the  landscape,  scrambled  down 
the  cone  and  the  mountain  in  double  quick 
time.” 

One  of  his  oldest  friends.  Rev.  Dr.  Macduff 
of  Chislehurst,  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  AVood 
has  Inietly  set  down  his  reminiscences  of  the 
sculptor.  The  account  will  give  the  reader  a 
far  clearer  view  of  the  man  than  either  the 
contemplation  of  his  works  or  the  expression 
of  critical  opinion  could  hope  to  do,  and  no 
excuse  is  needed  for  printing  it  in  full. 

“  It  was  in  the  early  spring  of  1871,”  writes 
Dr.  Macduff,  “  in  one  <jf  the  old  Palazzos  on 
the  Corso,  at  one  of  those  delightful  and  social 
art  reunions,  which  many  Roman  visitors  know 
so  well,  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  my  first  intro¬ 
duction  to  AAhirrington  AVood.  This  deepened  into 
a  sacred  friendship  of  fifteen  years,  only  terminated 
vv^ith  his  death. 

“  I  took  in  that  evening  at  a  glance  all  he 
subsequently  proved  to  be.  He  was  in  the  prime 
of  early  manhood,  a  remarkable  piesence,  a  genial 
countenance,  a  round  liazel  eye,  soft  and  kindly,  hut 
which  in  his  studio,  when  watching  the  progress  of 
one  of  his  clay  models  or  after  putting  some  crucial 
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touch  lio-hted  up  in  flaslies  of  fire  I  never  saw  picturesque  though  they  .ire,  lead  very  many  sculptors,  with  less 

••11  genius  than  himself,  to  copy  his  grave  defects  without  being 
ecj^uallBcl.  Many  a  time  have  I  been  the  pilVlieged  able  to  imitate  his  excellences.  I  merely  mention  this  to  show 

spectator  of  these  working  Itours  with  their  ‘en-  the  dangerous  ground  on  which  I  may  tread  if  I  push  too  far 

thusiasm  of  genius.’  Like  all  great 
craftsmen,  he  was  always  happiest  at 
his  work.  I  remember  his  first  visit¬ 
ing  me  on  the  shores  of  a  Scottish 
lake  where  rest  had  been  enjoined  on 
him  as  imperative,  and  both  clay  and 
tools  were  left  behiml.  But  ‘  the  genial 
current  ’  was  irrepressible.  The  clay 
procurable  in  the  district  was  of  the 
most  unsatisfactory  kind — it  mattered 
not.  The  best  that  could  be  had  was 
sifted,  and  with  extemporised  tools  and 
the  deft  fingers,  which  were  ever  his 
best  auxiliaries,  ‘  Elijah  the  Tishbite  ’ 
took  its  first  visible  form ;  the  great 
statue  which  became  the  toil  and 
triumph  of  many  subsecpient  months 
in  the  Villa  Campana.  Though  not 
his  happiest  effort,  ‘  The  Little  Maid 
that  waited  on  Naaman’s  Wife  ’  strug¬ 
gled  into  life  on  the  same  spot  and 
occasion. 

“  One  thing  struck  me  more  than 
once.  He  was  not  so  much  the  born 
artist  as  the  born  sculptor.  He  was 
great  in  form.  I  would  not  by  any 
means  say  he  was  defective  in  colour. 

But  the  beauty  of  a  highland  land¬ 
scape  or  the  glory  of  a  setting  sun 
were  to  him  little  compared  to  the 
contour  of  a  human  countenance,  or 
the  grace  of  a  female  hand  and  arm. 

“  I  have  preserved  many  of  his 
letters.  Let  me  give  one  at  random 
as  a  specimen.  We  had  a  long  and 
amicable  battle  on  the  subject  of 
‘  Elijah’s  Mantle.’  The  following  frag¬ 
ment  shows  the  conscientiousness  of 
his  work,  though  in\'olving  my  own 
discomfiture  : — ■ 


‘  I  shall  not  fail  to  bear  well  in  mind  all 
your  criticisms,  which  I  value  greatly,  on  my 
treatment  of  Elijah,  when  I  come  to  put  him 
up  life-size  in  Home.  I  am  equal  to  any 
amount  of  patient  labour  and  study  to  make 
the  statue  a  success,  though  at  same  time  I 
am  certain  many  of  the  difficulties  you  so 
kindly  mention  could  be  far  more  easily  over¬ 
come  by  a  painter  than  a  sculptor :  the  former  by  careful 
management  of  colour,  &c.,  which  can  be  made  less  obtrusive 
than  must  necessarily  be  in  marble,  with  its  trying  severity. 

‘  If  I  rush  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  true  classical  sculp¬ 
ture,  the  great  danger  is  to  fall  into  the  errors  of  the  Barocco 
school,  which  is  notably  so  bad,  though  founded  by  a  no  less 
sculptor  than  Bernini,  whose  extravagant  examples,  exceedingly 


DIAK,  THE  HUNGARIAN  LIBERATOR. 

{From  the  Group  by  J.  Warrington  Tl'ood.) 

the  realistic,  which  is  but  too  easy  a  thing  to  do.  There  are 
certain  laws  in  sculpture  which  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  ; 
and  depend  upon  it,  if  the  peculiar  treatment  of  a  mantle  or 
girdle  must  be  so  closely  followed,  then  I  cannot  help  feeling 
the  great  Elijah  is  no  subject  for  my  art.  I  have  only  arrived 
at  this  conclusion  after  anxious  thought  in  modelling  the  old 
Tishbite.  I  tried  these  experiments,  and  the  result  has  been 
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only  to  strengthen  my  feeling  in  this  respect.  It  would  not  be  a 
difficult  matter  to  make  the  mantle  more  tattered  and  ragged- 
looking  ;  but  it  would  be  without  doubt  perilous  to  make  it  so  as 
not  to  detract  from  the  spirit  of  the  figure:  and  for  the  drapery 
to  arrest  the  attention  first  would  be  a  most  serious  defect.  If 
1  must  err  at  all,  I  would  far  rather  be  on  the  side  of  riiidias 


DIANA. 


(From  the  Statue  bii  J.  Warniufton  Wood.) 

than  Bernini ;  but  what  I  am  striving  hard  to  do  is  to  arrive  at 
the  happy  medium  so  far  as  it  is  in  my  power. 

*  H*'  sit  -■i'-  sit 

‘  I  know  you  will  rejoice  to  hoar  of  the  success  I  had  in 
Rome  last  year.  All  my  works  were  sold,  and  I  had  nothing- 
left  in  my  studio,  even  in  the  early  p:irt  of  the  season.  Providence 
thus  enabled  me,  at  the  right  moment,  to  purcliase  for  my  home 
the  beautiful  Villa  Campana.  I  am  told  now  I  have  the  most 
lovely  place  for  a  studio  in  Kurope.  And  this  I  can  quite 
believe.  Dr.  Campana  was  a.  man  of  remarkable  ability  and 
taste,  and  constructed  it  specially  as  a  gallery  for  sculpture 
and  other  works  of  art,’ 

“As  to  the  clianii  of  his  friendship  1  dare  not 
trust  myself  to  speak.  He  seemed  to  carry  sunsliine 


all  the  day  long.  His  conversation  was  full  of  .sparkle, 
with  a  .sort  of  chronic  determination  to  enjoy  every 
one  and  everything.  The  man  was,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  the  ti  uly  great,  gi'eater  than  his  woi'ks. 

“To  one  sister  art  he  was  devotedly, nay  passion^ 
ately  attached.  Elis  organ  was  an  ever  favourite 
resort  in  the  villa;  nor  Ciin  1  forget  the  day  when 
that  organ,  liefore  l.)eing  transplanted  to  its  Homan 
home,  was  temponirily  erected  in  a  drawing-room 
in  London.  He  was  proud  of  its  amply-tested 
power,  for  Gounod  was  hinrself  on  the  occasion 
the  player  of  Ids  own  masterpieces. 

“  I  cannot  atteni})t  in  .so  limited  a  space  to 
trace  his  future  career,  llroken  health  (possibly 
the  penalty  of  too  indefatigable  labour)  came  at 
last,  farther  checpiered  by  those  disappointments 
inevitaltle.  to  ti'ue  workers,  who  think  moie  of 
their  art  than  of  themselves.  The  last  time  we 
met  I  spent  .some  hours  with  him  in  London  when 
engaged  on  his  Wallace  .statue.  His  hand  had  by 
no  means  lost  its  cunning,  hut  his  physical  powers 
were  sorely  imj)aired.  He  was  no  longer  the 
agile  friend  who  in  the  glory  of  manhood  had 
lieeu  wont  to  make  little  of  long  summer  ramliles 
on  Hen  Lomond  aud  Ben  Avenue.  1  saw  too  evi¬ 
dently  our  dreams  of  A'isiting  together  Horace’s 
A'illa,  near  Tivoli,  were  neA’ei'  to  Ite  realised. 

“  T  received  witli  ])rofound  emotion  tlie  tidings 
of  his  death.  Borne  and  AVarrington  were  that 
day  lui'cly  sym})athetic  in  their  soi'row.  His 
Bonian  workmen,  who  adored  him,  wept  like  chil¬ 
dren.  AVe  all  felt  that  one  the  world  could  ill 
spai'e  had  pi-eniaturely  left  us.  His  wddow,  who 
.survives,  ahundantly  .shared  the  lesthetic  tastes  of 
him  she  mourns.  In  more  seirses  than  one  she  and 
her  deceased  mother  were  true  fellow-helpers. 

“  Gne  of  Lord  Tennyson’s  last  lines  is  inscrilied 
on  his  tomlistone  in  AVavrington  cemeteiy  : — 

‘  His  faith  and  work  were  bells  of  o-.ie  accord.’  ” 

AVai'rington  AVood  died  suddenly  as  the  year 
188G  w’as  hastening  to  its  close.  His  last  commis¬ 
sion  was  a  statue  of  the  (  jueen,  ;ind  of  this  he  had 
just  completed  the  clay  model.  His  caieer  was  for- 
tuuiite  and  unforeseen.  He  liegun  life  as  a  skilled 
arti.san,  and  his  talent  for  .sculpture  was  revealed  by 
an  accident.  A  liank  was  lieing  l)uilt  at  AVarrington, 
and  a  workman  defaulting,  AVootl  took  his  place 
and  executed  a  de.sign  in  .stone  wdiich  at  once  at¬ 
tracted  notice.  But  nature  had  endowed  him  witli 
the  rare  gift  of  winning  and  keeping  friends,  and  both 
in  his  own  country  and  at  Borne  he  enjoyed  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  popuLirity.  He  will  he  rememhered  no  less 
for  his  personal  charm  and  his  ready  intelligence 
than  for  his  skill  and  taste  as  a  sculptor. 


BOUQUETS  AND  THEIE  AREANGEMENT. 


“JAPANESE  POTTEEY.”* 

By  ERNEST  HART. 


IT  would  not  be 
easy  to  overrate, 
and  it  is  indeed  diffi¬ 
cult  to  express,  the 
influence  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  potters,  kera- 
inic  artists,  and  deco¬ 
rators  upon  the  style, 
substance,  form,  and 
artistic  adornment  of 
our  European  faience 
and  porcelain.  That 
influence  has  lasted 
for  two  hundred 
years,  and  is  as  po¬ 
tent  and  more  widely  extended  now  than  it  was 
even  when  it  inspired  the  first  efforts  of  the  founders 
of  the  factories  of  Dresden,  Chantilly,  Worcester, 
Chelsea,  Derby,  and,  to  some  extent,  of  Sevres.  The 
first  inspirations  of  Dresden  were  drawn  almost 
wholly  from  Japan,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  from 
China.  Even  the  flower-sprays  of  Dresden  are 
copies  of,  and  deductions  from,  the  products  of  the 
private  kiln  of  the  Prince  of  Hirado.  The  fa¬ 
vourite  Dresden  decoration  with  red  and  blue  flower- 
sprays,  and  red  and  gold  chrysanthemums  on  a 
pure,  hard,  white  base,  which  are  the  most  abun¬ 
dant  and  beautiful  of  the  early  wai'e,  are  slavish  and 
clever  copies  of  the  work  of  Kakiyemon.  So  also 
the  Dresden  figurines  and  statuettes  are  the  direct 
offspring  of  those  of  Kakiyemon  and  Kenzan.  I 
possess — and  indeed  it  is  not  difficult  even  now  to 
pick  up — Japanese  originals  and  Dresden  copies, 
which  are  only  distinguished  by  the  more  perfectly 
homogeneous  paste  and  harder  enamel  of  the 

*  “Japanese  Pottery.”  By  James  L.  Bowes.  With  many 
Coloured  and  other  Illustrations.  (Liverpool :  Edward  Howell.) 
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Japanese  work,  and  slightly  characteristic  shades  of 
distinction  in  the  drawing  and  pigments,  which  oidy 
a  trained  eye  would  notice.  The  Dresden  Museum 
contains  some  good  specimens  of  these  Japanese 
wares,  but  it  is  mainly  rich  in  the  bastard  wares — 
that  huge  series  of  jars,  vases,  and  dishes  overloaded 
with  purple  and  red  and  gold  decoration  (made  by 
special  Japanese  tradesmen  for  the  Dutch  monopolists, 
to  suit  European  bad  taste),  which  was  poured  into 
Europe  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu- 


TAKATSUKASA-NE-TAKA  (FALCONERS). 


ries.  It  was  highly  valued  then  as  being  priced  for 
the  rich  and  relatively  rare ;  and,  oddly  enough,  it 


AMATEEASU-O-MI-KAMI  (THE 
SUN  GODDESS). 
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retains  still  a  purely  Hctitious  value  as  “  old  Japan,” 
and  sells  for  great  prices,  altliougli  often  in  no  way 
superior  to  the  coninion  modern  Imari  of  the  drapers’ 
shops,  and  having  notlnng  to  recommend  it  artistically 
or  historically.  This  ware 
the  Dresden  artists  had 
the  good  taste  mt  to 
imitate;  Imt  it  formed  the 
stabile  reproduction  at  tlie 
“( )ld  Whu'cester”  and  “(.)ld 
herliy”  factories,  where 
its  coarse  drawing  and 
gaudy  colours  were  easily 
reproduced  hy  the  ordi¬ 
nary  artisan.  It  had, 
however,  at  least  the 
merit  of  rich  polychromatic  effect;  and  in  an  age 
and  in  countries  where  pottery  was  rarely  artistic, 
and  ])orcelain  was  only  I)eginning  to  exist,  it  had 
attractions  easily  understood. 

It  is  not  from  these,  howevei',  that  the  liistoric 
art  of  pottery  in  Japan  should  he  estimated.  The 
artists  of  i>resden,  of  Chantilly,  and  of  Sevres  had 
occasional  opportunities  of  seeing  the  marvellous 
freehand  drawings  of  flowers,  plants,  and  landscapes 


the  bowls,  and  plates  of  Kakiyemon ;  the  raised 
fhjwers  of  the  factory  of  Hirado.  They  drew  from 
them  an  inspiration  which  has  been  permanent  in 
its  influence  (.m  all  (.)ur  oinaments  and  even  on  our 

utensils,  so  that  the  dia¬ 
pers,  fan,  flower,  and 
stork  decorations,  the  bal¬ 
anced  but  unsymmeti'ical 
panels  and  sketches 
which  are  now  fandliar 
to  us  on  every  penny 
cup  and  .saucer,  as  on 
modern  AVcjrcester  and 
Staffordshire  master¬ 
pieces,  are  in  truth  for 
the  most  part  purely 
Japanese,  although  so  fandliar  that  their  Eastern 
source  and  inspiration  have  been  frngotten  and 
ovei'looked. 

To  give  liei'c  an  outline  of  the  histoiy  of  an  ait 
which  in  Japan  was  a  passion,  and  sometimes  almost 
a.  religion,  would  be  impossible  within  the.se  limits. 
It  has  a  literature  most  volundnous,  a  history 
stretching  hack  into  mythical  times,  and  landfica- 
tions  which  it  were  tedious  and  often  useless  to 


PLAQUE  OF  PORCELAIN,  DECORATED  IN  BLUE,  WITH  ELEVEN  DIFFERENT  DIAPER  PATTERNS. 

(IIIZEN  :  ARITA  WARES.) 


(of  which  some  idea  may  be  derived  from  the  illus¬ 
trations  we  have  liorrowed  from  Mr.  Bowes’  book), 
and  especially  those  of  Kenzan,  the  creator  of  a 
style  of  decoration  of  pottery  wddch  has  now  per¬ 
vaded  and  compiered  the  whole  world;  the  figurines. 


follow.  The  potter  was  as  much  a  favourite  of  the 
Jaj)ane.se  ])rince  as  the  painter  and  sculptor  of  the 
Italian  dukes  and  regents.  The  daindos  had  their 
private  kilns,  and  their  favourite  presents  were 
choice  tea-jars,  flower-vases,  charcoal-liuiners,  toilet 
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pieces  in  rare  and  original  designs.  The  accoin- 
jilished  potter  took  a  similar  position  to  tiie  painter 
and  the  poet.  The  Japanese  did  not  recognise  the 
existence  of  a  making  of 
art  by  hanging  pictures 
on  a  wall.  For  tliem,  art 
lay  in  the  fashioning  of 
everything  which  the 
gentleman  used,  or  wore 
or  looked  upon  in  his 
dwelling  —  his  pottery, 
his  brocades,  his  despatch- 
boxes,  liis  medicine -box, 
his  tea-bowl,  his  sake- 
cup,  his  writing-case,  his 
sword  and  sword-furniture.  These  are  all  now 
objects  of  collection.  To  occupy  himself  with 
the  design  and  decoration  of  these  was  the  work 
of  the  artist,  however  “great;”  and  it  was  not 
thought  that  there  was  any  degradation  in  the 
work  of  a  Benvenuto  Cellini  compared  with  that 
of  a  Michelangelo.  Ritsuo  alternately  carved 
statuettes  as  temple  deities  (Nio)  or  as  portraits, 
decorated  lac(|uer  writing-boxes  in  faience,  and 
created  dainty  potteiy  perfume-jars  and  toilet-boxes, 
lie  was  one  of  the  first  gentlemen  of  his  day, 
and  remains  now  one  of  the  glories  of  Japanese  art. 


the  most  salient  element  of  Japanese  pottery,  it  is 
enough  to  look  at  the  gorgeous  chromo-lithograpliic 
plates  of  what  purports  to  be  “  Old  Sat.suma  ”  to  dis¬ 
cover,  fiT)m  tlie  only  too 
faithful  pictorial  transcripts, 
that  hardly  one  of  the  j)ieces 
depicted  in  Ids  liook  at  so 
much  cost  as  Old  Satsuma, 
in  substance  and  decora¬ 
tion  have  real  claim  to  that 
title.  The  ccjllection  of 
seals,  signatures,  &c.,  is  a 
great  accumulation  of  many 
marks — good,  bad,  and  in¬ 
different' — and  in  it  are  to 
be  found  the  signatures  of  great  artists,  the  marks 
of  modern  shop-goods,  inscriptions  such  as  “  good 
luck”  and  “long  life;”  but  they  are  unfortimately 
mixed  up  together  in  a  way  which  would  be  cei- 
tain  to  puzzle  anyone  who  studied  the  subject  for  a 
serious  purpose.  That  work  so  costly  and  so  preten¬ 
tious  should  have  been  so  misleading  has  been  a  giave 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  a  study  relatively  new  (for 
the  treasures  of  Japanese  art  pottery  have  only  been 
within  our  reach  for  the  last  twenty  years).  Its  in¬ 
fluence  has  been  seen  in  the  confusion  into  which 
amateurs  and  dealers  fell,  the  poverty  and  chaos  of 


IMPEEIAL  CREST  :  THE  KIEf. 


IMPERIAL  CREST  :  THE 
KIKU. 


lYEYASU  (LAWGIVER  AND  POUNDER  OP  THE  TOKUGAWA  DYNASTY  OP  SHOGUN). 


To  the  intricacies  and  labyrinths  of  this  fasci¬ 
nating  school  of  art — so  little  known  to  us  in  its 
history  and  classification,  although  so  deeply  influ¬ 
encing  our  surroundings — Mr.  Bowes  undertakes 
for  the  second  time  to  furnish  a  guide.  To  take 


our  museum  collections,  and  the  general  disposition  in 
this  country  to  regard  Japanese  pottery  as  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  hric-a-brac  rather  than  art-study.  Happily 
Messrs.  Franks,  Gonse,  Bing,  Morse,  and  Brinckley 
came  to  our  rescue,  and  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Hayashi 
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I  was  alile  to  throw  some  liglit  upon  the  subject  in 
my  lectures  at  the  Society  of  Arts.  Now  iVIr.  Eowes 
has  come  t(j  feel  the  necessity  of  sul)Stitutiiig  some¬ 
thing'  more  trustworthy.  i‘>ut  this  ajiart,  the  pre.sent 
hook  must  he  commemled  as  being  founded  in  the 
main  upon  accurate  information,  and  lieiiig  in  many 


il’o  sum  up,  ]\Ir.  Bowes  has  greatly  improved  his 
knowledge  of  Japanese  pottery,  though  he  cannot 
be  said  to  have  written  al)Out  it  in  an  attractive 
manner.  He  is  l»y  nature  a])parently  a  great  col¬ 
lector  rather  than  an  historian  or  a  critic  ;  or  so  he 
has  chosen  to  show  himself.  This  book  is  on  the 


THE  TAKAUA-BUNE  (SHIP  OF  GOOD  FORTUNE). 


resjiects  more  full  than  any  of  its  pre(leces.sors.  But 
it  is  somewhat  dry  as  a  compilation,  and  is  want¬ 
ing  in  a  sense  of  proportion.  (')f  the  cliarac- 
teristic  lieauties  of  the  work  of  the  great  ejioch- 
making  jiotters,  of  life-like  presentation  of  their 
effects  and  products,  there  is  liardly  a  trace.  Its 
many  illustrations  in  chromo-lithography  rejiroduc- 
tions,  and  in  monochrome,  help  the  imagination  not 
a  little  as  to  glaze,  jiaste,  or  colour  effects.  It 
must  be  said  that  a  very  large  jiart  of  the  bulk  of 
this  portly  tome  is  made  u])  of  .some  hundreds  of 
])age.s  of  a  catalogue  of  the  author’s  collections  of 
])ottery  ami  porcelain  of  a  very  comprehensive  and 
miscellaneous  character. 


whole  accurate  in  its  details ;  fait  still  it  may  do 
harm  from  the  habit  of  cataloguing  with  all  the 
honours  of  large  print  and  thick  jiaper,  and  in  the 
pomp  and  glory  of  an  i’difion  cJc  luxe,  a  great  number 
of  oltjects  which  are  avowedly  only  the  ordinary  shop- 
wares  of  commerce,  and  treating  them  as  if  they 
were  worthy  to  form  })art  of  a  collection,  or  to  take 
their  place  in  the  gallery  of  histoi'ic  ai't.  This  habit 
is,  and  has  l)een,  a  source  of  real  mischief,  and  is 
prohaldy  at  the  liottom  of  the  mi.serable  state,  of  the 
Japanese  collections  of  all  our  museums — except  the 
British  Museum,  where  the  good  taste,  the  learning, 
and  the  liberality  of  IMr.  Franks  have  relieved  the 
nation  from  that  serious  reproach. 
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IN  MEMOEIAM:  CHAELES  S.  KEENE. 

1823—1891. 


By  M.  II.  SPIELMANN. 


"VrOT  since  the  elo.se  ol'  the  year  1864,  wlien  the 
world  was  startled  hy  the  news  that  John 
Leech  w'as  no  inure,  has  the  gaiety  of  the  nation  been 


also  lost  George  Crnik, shank  and  Ihindolph  Cahlecott ; 
but  while  the  former  never  drew  for  Funch,  and  had 
moreover  outlived  his  reputation  and,  to  some  extent. 


THE  LATE  CHAELES  KEENE. 


(From  the  Portrait  hy  G.  Heal,  R.S.A.,  in  the  Kcpplestona  Collection.  Enyraoed  hy  C.  Carter.) 


SO  sadly  eclipsed  as  hy  the  loss  of  Charles  Keene,  his 
great  collaborator,  successor,  and  friend.  Although 
since  May,  1889,  the  pages  of  Punch  have  been  de¬ 
prived  of  the  .skilful  drawings  of  the  greatest  and 
truest  humorous  impressionist  that  ever  lived  in 
England,  the  loss  is  none  the  less  great  to  his  country¬ 
men,  and  irreparable  to  the  journal  he  has  so  long 
and  so  brilliantly  served.  True,  since  1864  we  have 

693 


his  power  of  pencil,  the  latter,  from  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  that  journal  in  1872,  down  to  his  last  in  the 
Almanac  of  1883,  was  never  but  a  litful  contri¬ 
butor,  who  died  while  still  regarded  as  a  graphic 
luunourist  of  the  highest  promi.se,  rather  tlian  one 
in  the  fnll  glory  of  completed  achievement. 

The  .son  of  a  solicitor  in  Furnival’s  Inn,  Charles 
Samuel  Keene  was  born  at  Hornsey  in  1823,  and 
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was  educated  at  Ipswich  ;  trom  which  fact  he  always 
spoke  of  Suffolk  as  his  uative  county.  After  working 
for  a  time  in  his  father’s  otlice  he  was  appi'cnticcd  to 
Messrs.  AVhymper,  the  wood-engravers,  and  thus  en¬ 
tered  the  ]»rofe.ssion  of  aid  l»y  the  ])ortal  throngh 
wliich  so  many  eminent  artists  have  gained  it  l)otli 
l)efore  and  since.  Eor  his  employers  he  acted  also  as 
a  designer,  and  after  working  hir  some  of  the  illus¬ 
trated  periodicals  of  the  day,  he  sent  a.  drawing  to 
Punch  office  from  the  garret  which  he  oceujiied  ahove 
a  milk-sho])  over  the  way.  That  drawing  ])rocured  him 
the  connection  which  has  lasted  so  long  and  so  splen¬ 
didly,  and  although  Leech  was  at  first  o])posed  to  his 
entry,  the  value  of  the  man  and  his  work  soon  made 
itself  felt  and  a]>]ireeia.ted.  His  first  signed  drawing 
in  those  ]iages, under  date  Mrd  of  June,  1854, is  an  initial 
E  (e(msisting  ef  a  hrigand  holding  up  the  Russian 
Eagle  hy  one  leg).  Mi'.  Tenniel  having  at  that  time  lieen 
working  on  the  pajier  for  about  four  years.  From 
that  day  to  the  time  of  his  retirement  Keene  missed 
contriliuting  to  .scarce  a  single  ninnher  of  Punch,  and 
during  that  jieriod  he  made  six  thousand  designs  for 
it  at  the  very  lowest  computation.  ^Moreover,  the. 
successive  deaths  of  Leech  and  C.  H.  Rennett  threw 
more  work  and  increasing  re..sponsil»ility  upon  him, 
and  on  a  dozen  occasions  he  ile.signed  iiolitical  and 
social  cartoons,  either  supplementary  to,  or  in  the 
stead  of,  those  of  Tenniel,  when  “the  chief”  was  in¬ 
capacitated  through  ill-health. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  public  will  ever  realise  how 
great  an  artist  Keene  was ;  hut  his  tra.n.scendent 
merit  has  for  a  long  time  been  the  wonder  and  admi¬ 
ration  of  his  lu'other-craftsmen.  The  stream  of  his 
genius  has  continued  to  flow  for  six-and-thirty 
years  in  the  most  amazing  manner.  His  drawings 
were  in  the  highest  form  of  impressionism,  repro¬ 
ducing  every  [ihase  of  fleeting  expression  and  sud¬ 
denly-arrested  action,  with  a  certainty  and  accuracy 
which  are  absolutely  unsurpassaWe.  His  power  of 
composition,  of  breadth  of  handling,  chiaroscuro,  and 
suggestion  of  colour  and  form,  was  perfect  within 
the  range  of  his  medium.  He  was  as  careful,  too, 
in  his  “comic  cuts”  as  the  most  con.scientious  of 
])ainters,  and  would  often  journey  into  the  counti'y 
for  a  background  of,  say,  a,  turniji-field,  or  in  .search 
of  any  other  detail  or  local  colour. 

In  one  direction  alone  did  he  fail — in  the  por¬ 
trayal  of  bea.uty,  elegance,  and  “  re.spectalulity.”  A 
pretty  woman  neve.r  lurked  a.l)out  the  point  of  his 
pencil,  as  .she  does  so  delightfully  about  tho.se  of  his 
principal  collaborators  on  Pnnch..  His  gentlemen 
are  snobs;  his  aristocracy  and  his  clerks  are  cast  in 
the  same  vnlga.r  mould,  and  his  brides  are  fori  lidding — 
models  of  virtue,  perhaps,  Imt  lacking  every  outwai'd 
feminine  charm.  These  .shortcomings,  of  course,  are 
to  a  certain  extent  to  he  accounted  for  liy  his  own 


nature.  Living  in  the  strictest  economy  and  tem- 
jierance,  he  hated  anytlnng  like  ostentation  ;  he 
detested  society  and  the  whole  fabric  of  fashion, 
and  held  the  world  of  Rurke  and  I  )ebrett  in  alihor- 
reiice.  Like  Leech  and  1  )ickens,  he  had  given  his 
heart  to  the.  middle  and  lower-middle  cla.sse.s,  and 
among  them  lie  found  his  models  and  his  best  vwfifs. 

Although  in  bis  earlier  days  he  contributed  ex¬ 
cellent  work  to  The.  IHnstnifcd  London  Xars,  and 
drew  as  well  for  Once  (i  Weeh,  it  is  by  his  Punch  work 
that  his  name  will  live.  To  that  joui'iial,  whose 
])ages  contain  so  many  works  of  artistic  genius,  the 
blow  is  a.  great  one. 

Not  tha.t  a  gap  is  likely  to  be  felt  at  its  celebrated 
weekly  dinner  in  the.  sense,  that  it  was  felt  when 
others  tell  oh,  for  Keene  had  ce.a.se.d  to  attend  it 
latterly.  If  we.  may  venture  to  compare,  him  with 
his  colleagues  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  he  was 
technically  the  best  black-and-white  artist  the  paper 
has  had — though  John  Leech  was  the  tyjiical  Punch 
artist,  and  Tenniel  THE  cartoonist — both  of  them 
much  lietter  Punch  artists  than  Keene,  in  the  wa.y 
that  their  figures  of  Runch  and  Toliy  had  the  Havour 
of  the  real  Runch  and  Toliy  we  have  been  educated 
to  know  and  love;  whereas  Keene’s  I’uncli  was  of 
his  own  crea.tion,  and,  unlike  him,  nngenial.  He  was 
an  inspired  artist — a.  humourist,  hut  a  Punch  artist 
by  accident.  He  was  a  Rohemian  of  the  good  old 
tyjie,  and  an  ai'tist  of  the  first  water;  but  he  was 
not  a  .satirist.  His  na,nie  will  live  as  a  superb  artist, 
jiure  and  simple — the  grea.test  master  of  line  in  black- 
and-white  that  will  live  for  ma.ny  years  to  come. 

Nor  must  Keene’s  gi'cat  mei'its  as  a  creator  be 
forgotten.  Many  of  his  Jrro/mbb  were  (kmbt- 

less  old-fa..shioned,  but  who  can  deny  the  truth  to 
life  of  the  Kirk  Elder,  of  the  skivey,  the  jualiceman, 
the  fus.sy  City  man,  the  diner  out,  the  wa.iter,  the 
cabman,  the  lodging-house  keeper,  the.  hen-pecked 
husband,  the  Scot,  the  Gillie,  the  Irishman,  the 
schoolboy,  and  the  Mrs.  Rrown  of  Ai'thur  Sketch- 
ley’s  [irosaic  muse  ?  His  wealth  of  fancy  and  his 
power  of  resolving  it  into  well-ordered  design  in¬ 
vested  these  ])Uppets  (if  his  with  a  vividne.ss  which 
is  often  startling.  AVith  greater  force,  and  subtlety, 
though  with  less  relinement  and  grace,  tha.n  Leech, 
he  has  recorded  the  c.ha,ra,cter  of  the  middle  and 
lower  ckisses  of  our  da.y  with  such  intensity  of 
truth,  that  we  derive,  our  delight  in  his  work  even 
mm'e  from  the  faithfulness  of  the  re[iresentation 
tln.n  from  the  fun  of  the  joke  a.nd  the  comic 
rendering  of  the  subject.  And  now  he  is  gone — 
he  on  whom  Fi'ance  recently  sought  to  confer  the 
highest  honour  at  her  dispo.sal ;  he  at  who.se  bid¬ 
ding  even  the  Godde.ss  (if  serious  Art  herself  was 
pleased  to  don  the  motley  and  the  cap  and  shake 
the  jingling  bells. 
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AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  “GRANDS  PRIX”  AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY,  RUSSIA,  ITALY,  AND  SPAIN. 

By  CLAUDE  PHILLIPS. 


MODEPtN  Austro-Hiuigarian  art  showed  itself  at 
its  climax  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  (jf 
1878,  where  its  showy,  superficial  splendour  and 
sensuous  character  constituted  a  curious  commentary 
on  the  mushroom  growth  of  luxury  at  Vienna  and 
Buda-Pesth.  Never  having  had  any  very  solid  or 
durable  foundation,  or  po.ssessing  real  national  charac¬ 
teristics  spontaneously  generated  from  national  life, 
and  deprived,  too,  of  its  brilliant  if  emjjty  leader, 
Hans  Makart  —  whose  swan-song,  a  “  Walkyrie 
avec  uii  heros  mourant,”  was,  however,  in  the 
Austrian  section — the  school  has  very  naturally 
declined.  It  appeared,  indeed,  on  the  recent  occa¬ 
sion  shoi'ii  of  much  of  its  outward  lullliancy,  but 
not  otherwise  materially  changed  in  direction. 

M.  Munkacsy,  by  his  semi-naturalistic  tendencies, 
his  modern  interpretation  of  landscape,  and  his 
dissimilar  technique,  stood  out  in  1878  from  the 
main  Austro-Hungarian  group.  PVr  his  well-known 
“  Milton  ”  and  two  other  works  he  then  received 
the  Medcdlle  cV Honneiir,  and,  as  I  have  already 
on  a  former  occasion  pointed  out,  he  is  one  of  the 
three  artists  who  have  renewed  their  triumph  in 
1889.  More  and  more  during  the  last  ten  years  the 
popular  painter  has  identified  himself  with  Paris 
and  with  Parisian  artistic  life,  maintaining,  however, 
in  the  face  of  the  radical  change  in  general  tone  and 
in  technical  execution  there,  his  own  peculiar  bitu¬ 
minous  mode  of  execution.  He  has,  however,  devel¬ 
oped — or  rather  shall  I  say  enlarged  ? — himself  from 
an  admirable  painter  of  modern  genre  and  realism, 
with  an  infusion  of  the  drama,  into  an  explorer  in 
the  regions  of  sacred  art — borne  onward,  if  we  may 
judge  from  results,  rather  by  the  ambition  to  im¬ 
port  his  realistic  methods  into  these,  and  to  impress 
by  audacious  novelty  on  a  large  scale,  than  himself 
otherwise  profoundly  moved  or  yielding  to  inward 
impulse.  I  may  here  state  my  profound  con¬ 
viction  that  this  conscious  and  deliberate  develop¬ 
ment  or  metamorphosis  of  the  painter’s  talent  has 
caused  him  to  misdirect  his  great  abilities,  and  to 
attempt  on  a  vast  scale  subjects  of  tremendous  im¬ 
port,  such  as  neither  his  talent  nor  his  technical 
methods — effective  as  these  are  for  certain  pur¬ 
poses — can  compass.  The  two  enormous  canvases 
which  won  for  M.  Munkacsy  his  latest  distinction  at 
the  hands  of  the  jury — the  “  Christ  Before  Pilate  ” 


and  the  “Crucifixion” — have  both  been  shown  with 
•such  elaborate  rMamc,  not  in  Paris  and  London  only, 
but  in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  old  and  new  world, 
that  it  appears  unnecessary  to  submit  them  on  the 
present  occasion  to  any  elaborate  analysis. 

Ill  these  days  I  should  .scarcely  venture  to  re¬ 
proach  M.  Munkacsy  with  lack  of  true  religious 
feeling,  were  it  not  that  the  vast  extent  of  his 
ambitious  experiments  renders  its  total  absence  the 
more  striking.  He  has  chosen,  however,  to  treat  his 
great  subjects  from  the  lower — that  is  to  say,  the 
merely  dramatic  and  semi-realistic — point  of  view ; 
and  even  from  this  point  of  view  he  fails.  In  the 
“  Christ  Before  Pilate,”  which  is  by  far  the  finer 
and  the  more  successful  of  the  two  works  in  ques¬ 
tion,  and  which  we  may  therefore  most  fairly  take 
as  the  typical  example,  there  are  many  admir- 
al)le  single  studies,  sufficiently  dramatic  if  taken  liy 
themselves.  The  white-robed  figure  of  Christ  is 
striking  in  virtue  of  a  certain  menacing  strength  of 
aspect  becoming  rather  to  the  militant  demagogue 
or  to  the  sectarian  than  to  the  Son  of  Man  in  the 
moment  of  His  sorrow  and  sacrifice.  But  there 
thrills  through  the  scene  as  here  enacted  no  true 
dramatic  bond  of  unity;  each  individual  lives,  ges¬ 
ticulates,  and  acts  for  himself,  having  no  real  but 
only  a  supei'ficial  connection  with  his  fellows ;  with 
the  result  that  we  receive  an  impression  less  pro¬ 
found  than  would  be  communicated  by  the  tiny  pre- 
della  of  a  Quattrocento  Italian  picture,  or  by  a 
mediaeval  carving  in  wood  or  ivory,  in  even  the 
second-rate  examples  of  which  the  essence  of  the 
subject  is  reached  as  it  were  intuitively  and  without 
groping  or  fumbling.  Much  of  the  local  colouring — 
especially  in  the  blue,  violet,  and  plum-coloured 
robes  of  some  accessory  personages— is  of  peculiar 
richness,  and  the  touch  broad  and  fat,  yet  failing  to 
produce  the  effect  of  real  solidity.  The  tonality  is 
as  a  whole  sombre,  and  at  the  same  time  agreeable 
through  the  subtle  combination  of  the  various  ter¬ 
tiary  hues,  which  are  the  base  of  the  harmony  ;  but 
all  the  same  it  lacks  the  real  Rembrandtesque 
solemnity  and  suggestiveness. 

In  dealing  with  Russia  the  preponderating  in¬ 
fluence  of  France  in  the  international  jury  made 
itself  more  distinctly  felt  than  in  any  other  instance. 
Evidently  the  one  great  Power  which  unreservedly, 
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if  unuttieially,  extended  to  Fmiiee  the  hand  of 
fraternal  friendship  must  not  yo  ^vithont  its  share  of 
the  highest  rewards  of  the  exlnhition,  even  though  it 
shouhl  appear  indis])ensahlt*  to  exhihit  a  very  large 
measure  of  indnlgenee,  and  to  look  through  rose- 
eoloured  S})eeta(des  in  seleeting  reeipients  for  the. 


(/5//  Iliinxelf.) 

The  Oraml  r/'ir  in  }i,iinting,  IM.  Joseph  Chel- 
monski,  though  he  resides  in  I’aris,  shows  in  his 
technhpie and  peenliar  treatment  of  na.timial  sul)je.ets 
the  trace  of  iidluenees  othei'  than  French,  and 
esjtecially  that  of  the  (lerman  ])aioter  of  Cossack 
subjects,  -losef  ISrandt.  He,  displayed  in  his  princijial 
contribution  to  the  exhibition,  “  Hn  Himanehe  en 
I’ologne,”  an  astonishing  power  of  oljservation,  and  a 


naturalism  at  once  almost  hiaital  and  strangely 
syinjtathetic,  in  its  searching  yet  loving  study  of 
peculiarly  national  and  a  trilie  unsavoury  peasant 
types.  This  \'i\’id  re])resentation  of  a  kind  of  po])ular 
fete  on  a.  small  scale  in  Tolaiid,  with  its  groups  of 
small  farmers  a.nd  ])ea.sa.nts,  enjoying,  each  in  his 
way,  the  charms  of  idleness  and  sensual  indulgence, 
savours  of  Tolstoi  and  the  llussian 
romance-writers  of  Ids  great  humani¬ 
tarian  school,  rather  than  of  Zola,  or 
those  who  have  exempli  lied  his  theories 
in  art.  It  is  as  audaciously  realistic 
as  tlie  W(.>rk  of  the  J  )utehnien  of  the 
se\'enteeid.h  ceid-ury,  hut  with  a  leal- 
ism  mole  serious  and  fuller  of  arrierc- 
^leiiscr.  Ihit,  unfortunately,  this  in¬ 
teresting  study  is  in  no  sense  a  pic¬ 
ture ;  it  is  heavy  and  s])iritless  in 
touch,  monotonous  in  the  somhreness 
of  its  tone,  and  null  in  pictorial  im¬ 
pression.  Its  beauties,  which  are 
those  of  observation  rather  than  those 
of  [lielorial  art  proper,  can  only  he 
appreciated  on  a.  close  examination 
of  the  cainas  hit  hy  hit.  Almost  as 
cle\'er  in  oliservation  a,nd  a.  little 
better  as  a  ])ieture  is  “  Fes  Connais- 
senrs,”  which  I’epresents  a.  group  of 
llu.ssian  (or  it  niay  he  again  I’olish) 
gentltd'ollv  of  the  lower  order  examin¬ 
ing  and  a])praising  horses  of  heavy 
build.  JA’en  here,  however,  the  sil¬ 
houettes  stand  out  black  and  opacjue 
against  the  sky,  and  the  execution  is 
genei’ally  heavy.  However,  this  woi  k 
ought  liardly  to  have  been  in  the 
Decennial  section  of  the  show  at  all, 
seeing  that  it  was  date<l  in  huge  let¬ 
ters,  “1875” — that  is  to  say,  three 
years  before  the  last  Hniversal  Exhi¬ 
bition.  Altogether,  Til.  Chelmonski’s 
merits,  undoubted  as  they  are  in  tlie 
peculiar  style  indicated,  would,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  have  been 
amply  rewarded  by  a  gold  or  even 
a  silver  medal. 

The  reci]»ient  of  the  highest  hon- 
otirs  in  sculpture,  M.  Fierre  Tour- 
gnenelf,  is  a  pu])il  of  tliat  distinguished  rea.list,  JM. 
Fr('miet.  He  ma,y,  without  unfaiiaiess,  be  described 
as  to  all  intents  and  ])urposes  a  good  second-ra.te 
French  scnl])toi’,  and  one  who  is  least  successful 
where  he  de])arts  most  from  the  acce])ted  models 
of  Ids  adopted  country  in  art.  llis  “  I’asteur  de 
la  Step])e  ” — a  young  shepherd  cla,d  in  skins  and 
mounted  on  a  noble  but  over-well  groomed  animal 
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staiuliiig  ill  complete  repose — displays  nuicli  skill 
in  tlie  modelling  of  liotli  man  and  lieast,  with  a 
sultieieiit  infusion  of  tlie  national  flavour  in  the 
type  of  the  young  rider;  hut  it  liears  an  altogether 
uncomfortable  resemhlance  to  M.  Eremiet’s  equestrian 


sensuous  tjqie ;  in  fact,  a  kind  of  “Calianel’s  Venus” 
in  sculpture.  It  would  not  have  lieen  ditlicult  to 
])oint  to  a  dozen  or  more  works  of  tlie  kind  in  the 
French  section,  none  of  them  less  skilfully  modelled 
and  executed,  and  not  a  few  of  a  far  higher  order. 


PASTOR  OP  THE  STEPPE. 

{By  Pierre  Tuuryueiieff.  Engraoed  hy  Junnard.) 


statue  of  a  youthful  mounted  soldier  called  “  Porte- 
falot,”  exhiliited  on  the  late  occasion  outside  one  of 
the  special  pavilions  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The 
attitude  is  not  identical  in  lioth  performances — the 
horseman  riding  in  military  fashion  in  the  work  of 
the  master,  and  in  more  unconventional  style  in  that 
of  the  pupil — lint  the  resemblance  is  too  great  to 
be  altogether  due  to  accident,  although  M.  Tourgue- 
neff  may  not  himself  be  conscious  of  its  closeness. 
The  most  important  of  his  remaining  contribu¬ 
tions,  a  marble  nudity  called  “  Une  Fille  d’Eve,” 
is  a  thoroughly  French  performance  of  sufficiently 


'Where,  by  the  way,  was,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
late  great  competition,  the  chief  glory  of  Pussian 
sculpture — M.  Antokolski,  whose  famous  “  Christ 
Pefore  the  People”  won  the  MedniUe  (THvnncur  at 
the  preceding  exhibition  ?  His  “Mephisteles,”  which 
appeared  within  the  last  ten  years  at  the  Salon, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Hermitage, 
is  a  conception  which  in  its  intellectual  strength  and 
convincing  power  of  realisation,  A'indicates  for  its 
author  the  right  to  stand  in  the  A’ery  first  raidc 
among  modern  sculptors.  It  is  a  work  of  genius 
which  in  its  peculiar  style  would  have  had  few  if 
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any  rivals  at  the  exhibition  ;  and  in  it  nn  nriyinal 
invention  stands  forth  fully  realised  witli  the  aiil  of 
inastei’ly  yet  never  unobtrusive  execution. 

The  strained  relations  existino-  lietween  France 
and  Italy  rendered  it  ‘jH'inul  fucir  unlikely  that  the 
repre.sentatives  (jf  the  former  country  would  go  out 
of  their  way  to  discover  supreme  talent — where  it 
was  at  any  rate  not  xusihle  t(j  the  casual  (jlrserver — 


BOLDINI. 

(Cl/  Iliinnelf,  after  a  Dust  h;/  Jtudiii.) 


in  the  artistic  manifestations  of  the  latter.  Yet  if 
we  consider  how  scanty,  how  une(:[ual  and  hetero¬ 
geneous,  were  the  contributions  of  Italy  to  the  galleries 
of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  how  marked  was  the  indilfer- 
ence  evidenced  l/y  the  absence  of  her  most  higldy 
praised  painters,  iMorelli  and  Michetti,  we  must  owm 
that  she  received  an  nngi’udging  and  indeed  e.xcessive 
ineasui’e  of  recognition  for  what  she  did  vouchsafe  to 
bring  forward  as  distinctive  of  modern  Italian  art. 
AVhat  an  ironical  comment  on  that  art  is  contained 
in  the  circumstance  that  an  artistic  trilninal  seeking 
to  reward  merit,  and  seeking  to  adopt  an  optimistic 
point  of  view,  could  find  no  painter  worthier  of  the 
highest  honour  than  a  Boldini !  I  do  not  mean  for 
a  moment  to  deny  the  singular  technical  dexterity 
and  the  ultra-modern  spirit  of  this  clever  aitist. 


Snfhciently  mediocre  and  superficial  as  an  oil- 
])aint(‘r,  he  is  exceedingly  remarkahle  as  a  pastelliste, 
using  as  he  does  this  peculiar  mateiial  with  perfect 
freedom  and  with  much  inventiveness  of  treatment. 
Hut  it  is  dillicult  to  imagine  an  art  more  unaspir¬ 
ing  in  intention  and — to  speak  out  frankly — more 
essentially  vulgar  than  his.  These  sinuous,  white- 
rohed,  and  hlack-gloved  ladies,  who  are  made  to 
appear,  what  proliahly  they  are  not,  stai's  of  the 
ballet  and  the  half-world  in  semi-incognito,  have 
ccu'tainly  in  the  lunids  of  Signor  Boldini  a  measure 
of  life  and  individuality  of  their  own;  hut  still  more 
cleai'ly  do  they  speak  t(t  us  of  the  artistic  in¬ 
dividuality  of  their  author!  IMuch  worthier  is 
the.  ])astel  portrait  of  l,he  great  conpioser  Verdi — a 
vigorous,  rongh-a.nd-rea.dy  })resentment  of  wha,t  is 
most  olndons  in  the  meic  outside  of  a  great  per¬ 
sonality.  It  is  di'awn  with  a  breadth  and  frankness 
suitable  to  the  subject — saltre,  as  the  French  critics 
would  phra.se  it,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  one 
of  Chardin’s  })astel  portraits  of  himself  in  the  Louvre. 
By  far  the  most  interesting  of  the  younger  Italian 
painters  pi’oved  to  he  Signor  (Tiovanni  Segantini,  of 
IMilan,  whose  genuine  and  serious,  if  as  yet  not  com¬ 
pletely  mature,  effVirts  wei'e  justly  I'cwarded  with  a 
g(.ild  medal.  His  style,  originally  l/ased  on  that  of 
dean -Francois  iMillet,  has  now  been  developed  into 
originality  by  means  of  a  close  a.nd  ardent  study  of 
nature.  His  pastorals  and  rustic  scenes,  taken  from 
the  va.lleys  of  the  high  Alps,  if  they  reveal  certain 
mannerisms  of  wonld-he  impressionistic  touch  and 
colour  foreign  to  his  earlier  method,  have  a  Ititing 
truth  of  conception  and  rendering  which  more  than 
counterlialances  a  corresponding  realistic  harshness 
both  in  the  standpoint  and  in  the.  pictorial  realisation. 

No  less  than  three  Italian  scmlptors.  Signori  Butti, 
Feri'ari,  and  (Temito,  ol/tained  the  high  distinction 
of  the  Grand  I*riv  only  accorded  to  one  Italian  painter. 
Signor  Bntti,  of  Milan,  exhilfited  l)ut  one  work,  “  Le 
klineur  ;  ”  hut  tliis  one,  in  my  o]iinion — l)adly  placed 
as  it  was,  outside  the  main  galleries  of  the  Decennial 
section — fully  justified  the  judgment  of  the.  jury.  It 
is  a  figure  of  a  young  miner,  naked  to  the  waist,  and 
seated  in  an  attitude  of  rep(jse,  his  I/ai'row  and  pick¬ 
axe  beside  him.  Like  the  “  Buddleur  ”  of  the  Belgian 
sculptor,  M.  Aleunier — to  which  I'efei’enc.e  has  been 
made  in  a  previous  article — this  is  a  work  which  may 
l)e  said  to  have  l)e.en  generated  by  the  commanding 
influence  of  Jean- Francois  Millet.  It  is  thoroughly 
naturalistic,  in  motive,  but  almost  classical  in  style — 
mjt  from  any  mere  imitation  (.)f  classical  models,  but 
from  a  sculptural  l/readth  of  manner,  and  a  happy 
genei'alisation  of  form  akin  to  that  which  distin- 
giiished  Greek  art.  Few  things  in  the  vast  collec¬ 
tion  of  sciilptnre  which  filled  the  exhibition  were 
finer  in  their  way  than  the  nude  torso  of  the  young 
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miner,  so  smooth  and  supple  in  its  strengtli,  so  satis¬ 
fying  in  the  learned  simplicity  of  its  modelling. 

Tlie  Homan  sculptor  Signor  Ettore  Ferrari  is  an 
artist  of  altogether  different  type.  He  is  remarkable, 


than  to  see  the  one  or  the  other  only.  The  “Oior- 
dano  Bruno  ”  is  draped  in  monkish  gaiT,  and  tlie 
“  Ovid  ”  in  the  orthodo.x:  cla.ssical  garments  of  a  Homan 
citizen ;  but  both  appear  as  grand  and  sliglitly  con- 


SIGNOR  VERDI. 

(From  the  Pastel  by  Boldini.) 


above  all,  as  the  successful  designer  of  monumental 
effigies  destined  to  be  placed  in  the  open  spaces  of 
cities ;  and  of  these  two  of  the  most  important,  the 
“  Giordano  Bruno  ”  recently,  to  the  great  scandal  and 
annoyance  of  the  clerical  party,  erected  at  Home,  and 
the  earlier  “  Ovidio,”  represented  the  sculptor  at  the 
Champ  de  IMars.  They  were  wisely  placed  in  alto¬ 
gether  different  sections  of  the  building,  seeing  that 
to  behold  at  one  and  the  same  time  both  works  was 
to  conceive  a  less  high  opinion  of  the  artist’s  power 


ventional  monumental  figures,  the  head  lieing  in 
each  instance  bowed  and  the  eyes  bent  on  the  ground 
in  deep  thought.  Signori  Ferrari  is  by  the  lireadth 
and  comparative  simplicity  of  his  style  veiy  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Italian 
school,  who  appear  still  wrapped  up  in  tlie  senseless 
and  aimless  frivolities  of  execution  which  have  long 
been,  and  as  much  as  ever  are,  its  reproach. 

The  third  laureate,  Signor  Gemito,  enjoys  tlie  all- 
powerful  protection  of  M.  Meissonier,  wffiose  esjiecial 
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prntnj,'  lie  has  hui”'  hcM'ii.  Several  years  ayo  tliei'e 
was  an  amnsing  exdianga*  of  courtesies  hetvvecn  the 
elder  and  the  younger  artist — Signor  (tendto  por¬ 
traying  in  a  (dever  statuette  the  leonine  head  and 
dindnnti\'e  foi'in  of  the  master  wlio  has  eoid'erred 
11)1011  himself  (after  tla*  fasliion  of  nsnr|H‘rs  in 
general)  the  dignity  of  I’ontifex  Maximus  of  Fremdi 


Es])eeially  in  the  ti'eatanent  of  tlie  hair — one  of  Hie 
tonehstones  of  the  true  senl])tor — we  are  hardly 
allowed  to  lose  sight  of  the  (day.  I  eannot  hel]) 
thinking  t  hat ,  under  the  eii'enmstanecrs,  a,  sil\-er  medal 
would  ha\e  am])ly  rewarded  Signor  (iemito’s  etl'orts. 

'Idle  most  modern  ]ihases  of  the  art  of  Sjiain 
might  lia\-e  heen  hetter  studied  at  the  IMunieh 


A  noSIUTAU  WAKD-  GOIXO  HOUND. 
{Fri)}}i  fli?  Painihi;/  hff  Lffh  Jiinoirz.) 


art:  and  IM.  Meissonier  ))ainting  a  small  fidl-leiigth 
of  the  young  I talian  seuljitor  with  this  same  statuette, 
in  his  hand  (or  hy  his  side  ?).  Had  the  latter  not 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  strong  outside  sn]i])ort 
from  the  snjireme  and  di'S]iotie  authority  j'ust  men¬ 
tioned,  it  is  diltieult  to  nniliwstaiid  why  his  hronze 
“  he  I’eehenr  a  la  Ligne,”  and  the  (dever  hnt  hy 
no  means  tirst-mte  inah-  hnst  in  the  same  material 
whi(di  more  worthily  rejireseiited  him,  should  ha\'e 
heen  deemed  worthy  of  ;i,  f/rtfn/I  Pri.r.  The  hnst  in 
question  shows  a  general  a]i]ireeiadion  of  the  line 
ami  living  style  of  M.  I’anl  1  tiihois  in  smdi  kinilred 
works  as  the  hnst  of  I’anl  Ilandry:  hut  real  in¬ 
dividuality  is  hardly  reached  in  the  ]iresent  instance, 
while  the  modelling  is  siqiertiidally  (dever  rat-her 
than  S(jlid  or  suggestive  of  the  inner  structure. 


Exhihition  of  1(S<SS  than  at  the  great  Parisian  dis- 
]ilay,  though  many  works  whiidi  had  made  tlieir 
a.])]ieara.nee  in  the  P>a\'ariaii  ea])itadwere  again  shown 
on  tlu‘  more  recent  occasion.  The  Fortuny- Madrazo 
sidiool,  though  a.  few  of  its  most  exjiert  iiraidationei'S 
still  mainta.in  themsidves,  may  he  said  to  hi'  jira.eti- 
eally  defunct,  ami  in  its  stead  have  arisen  a.  hand 
of  neo-i’omanti(dsts,  wdio  strive,  not  wdiolly  wdHiont 
success,  to  gal\'a,nise  into  a,  new  life  the  idd  roinaiitie 
and  historical  snhjiads,  and  wdio  depict  them  in  a 
style  the  te(dmiipie  of  wdnddi  naturally  shows  con- 
sidera.hle  ti'a.ees  of  that  manner  wdiiidi  it  has  lately 
siqierseded.  'I'lie  (diiid'  ri'jiresentative  of  this  grou]), 
Sehor  IMoreno  ('arhonero,  whose  “('onversion  du 
due  de  (landia.  ”  is  in  its  way  a  rennirkahle  ])erform- 
ance,  remained  entirely  without  reca.ignition,  as  did 
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for  more  obvious  reasons  the  better  known  Sehor 
ITadilla.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  curious 
fact  that  the  names  of  tlie  Polish  painter,  M.  Jan 
JMatejko,  and  of  the  lloheniian  painter,  M.  Vacslav 
Rrozik,  are  also  sought  for  in  vain  in  the  official 
list  of  recompenses,  altliough  the  former  (a  M6(lailh 
(THoiincur  at  tlie  Exhibition  of  187S)  exhibited  a 
huge  “  Kosciusko,”  and  the  latter  the  very  dramatic 
“  Defenestration  de  l*rague  ” — tlie  state  of  things 
thus  disclosed  would  appear  to  point  to  a  dead-set 
l)y  the  late  international  Areopagus  against  the  re- 
introduction  of  that  pliase  of  historical  and  pseudo¬ 
romantic.  ai't  which  had  its  main  pillars  in  I’aul 
Delaroche  and  the  Belgian  Louis  Gallait.  Sucli  a 
ixirti  irrls  would  be  infinitely  olijeetionable,  however 
scanty  might  be  the  admiration  felt  l»y  this  gener¬ 
ation  for  even  the  best  and  most  thoroughly  com¬ 
plete  examples  of  sucli  art. 

Not  from  this  group,  but  from  that  of  the  modern 
French  naturalists  of  the  new'est  type,  did  the  jury 
select  the  only  Spanish  painter,  whom  they  deemed 
woi'tliy  of  a  (rraml  Prix — Sehor  Luis  Jimenez,  of 
Seville.  His  sole  contribution  to  the  Spanish  section 
wais  “  Une  Salle  d’Hdpital — la  Visite,”  a  work  which, 
if  only  because  it  was  from  the  Spanish  standpoint 
an  exotic,  wanting  the  true  national  tia\'our,  ought 
not  fairly  to  have  been  entitled  to  the  distinction  wliicli 
it  received.  It  is  one  of  those  huge  clinical  studies 


which  of  late  years  have  become  so  fashionable  at 
the  Salon,  and  of  which  the  exliibition  contained  far 
more  interesting  and  distinctive  specimens  from  the 
brush  of  M.  Gervex — the  chief  practitioner  of  this 
medico-naturalistic  style — and  some  othei's.  Such 
merits  as  M.  Jimenez’  huge  canvas  possesses — and 
these  lie  chiefly  in  the  fashionable  grey  treatment 
of  light  and  atmosphere,  and  in  moilcrnite  of  general 
tone — it  shares  with  a  whole  series  of  Frencli  pro¬ 
ductions,  which  have,  very  naturally,  not  Ijcen  selected  I 
for  the  high  honour  accorded  in  somewhat  eccentric 
fashion  to  the  Spanish  artist. 

Unquestionable  genius — and  that  of  a  tlmi-ough 
national  type — was,  on  the  other  hand,  displayed 
by  the  draughtsman  and  illustrator  Daniel  Vierge 
LTrrabieta,  better  known  as  “  Vierge,”  in  a  wlioh' 
series  of  pen-and-ink  and  other  drawings  and  designs, 
originally  prepared  for  French  and  Spanish  pidJica- 
tions.  He  in  these  appears  as  tlie  true  and  wortliy 
successor  of  Goya,  with  more  of  the  humourist  and 
the  romanticist  in  his  composition,  and  less  of  the 
satirical  llagellator  of  vice,  than  went  to  make  uj) 
the  complex  indiidduality  of  his  great  predecessor, 
but  with  the.  same  element  of  natural  ferocity 
underlying  his  lunnour  wliich  gives  a  lurid  ele¬ 
ment  of  attraction  and  also  a  certain  repulsive¬ 
ness  to  the  genial  fantasies  of  Spain’s  last  great 
master. 


STUDIES  IN  ILLUSTKATED  JOUENALISM. 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  COMIC  PAPER. 

By  DAVID  ANDERSON. 


ANY  works,  of  a  more 
or  less  fragmentary 
character,  have  been 
compiled  and  written, 
from  time  to  time,  on 
the  histoiy  of  the 
newspaper  press  in 
the  LTnited  Kingdom- 
But,  so  far  as  I  know, 
no  attempt  has  here¬ 
tofore  been  made  to 
trace  —  in  anything 
like  detail  —  the  rise 
of  the  Comic  Illustrated  Paper,  a  comparatively 
modern  development  of  tliose  fugitive  caricatures^ 
as  old  as  our  native  art  itself.  The  art-workmen, 
lay  and  ecclesiastical,  who  carved  the  gargoyles  and 
bench-ends  of  our  grand  cathedrals  were  the  direct 
forerunners  of  the  Hogarths,  the  Sayers,  the  Gill- 
C94 


rays,  the  Rowlandsons,  and  the  Cruikshanks — men 
who  have  made  the  fame  of  the  English  School  of 
Caricature  world-wide. 

I  take  it  that  the  regular  comic  press,  as  an 
established  institution,  had  its  rise  about  the  time 
of  the  Great  Reform  Bill.  Indeed,  we  find  that 
Figaro  in  London,  I^nnchincUo,  Fundi  in  London, 
The  Sdioobnadcr  at  Home,  The  Devil  in  London,  and 
Dibdin’s  l^cnny  Trurni}ef,A\\  date  from  the  year  18.‘52. 
The  Whig  Dresser  first  saw  the  liglit  in  1833 ;  the 
Fig  came  out  in  1837,  as  did,  likewise.  The  Idling 
Satirist.  All  these  professedly  comic  periodicals 
were  ephemeral,  and  all  preceded  tlie  first  issue  of 
Funeh,  which  did  not  see  the.  light  until  tlie  year 
1841. 

The  Sehoolmasier  at  Home  was  essentially  Liberal 
in  politics,  and  though  somewhat  heavy  and  lumber¬ 
ing  in  style — as  we  understand  work  of  that  kind — 
was  not  altogether  unaniusiiig.  Thus,  the  licensed 
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Jester  of  the  hour,  alluding  to  the  rutteiiest  of  rotten 
hoi'oughs,  parodies  a  famous  iiurseiy  rhyme,  and 
iiupiires  : — 

“  •  tVlio  killed  old  Saviiui  I ' 

■  1,'  said  Lord  tlrey, 

‘  With  my  schedule  A, 
i  killed  old  Sanim.'  ” 

Lil)erals,  or  rather  what  we  slmuld  call  lladicids, 
were  lait,  however,  sufti'red  to  ha.ve  “all  the  l)est 
fun  to  themselves.”  The  W'hiH  /hv',s-.srr  a]ipeai'ed  as 
a.  Tory  organ.  “  We  do  imt  see,”  say  tlie  jiromotei's 
of  that  print,  “  why  tlu*  ^^dd^■s  sliould  ha\'e  till  tin* 
best  fun  to  them.selves.”  I’.ut  whether  the  Tories 
were  unalde  to  steal  the  turn  tor  satire  of  their 
rivals,  or  finm  wlutt  other  cause,  uuex])laiued,  and 
now  for  cA'er  ine.\])lieahle,  it.  is  a.  fact  that  Tltr 
Wil  'd!  I)ri>ixi'i\  as  a  weekly  ])ul ilieation,  ceased  to 
exist  after  its  twelft  h  mimher,  and  lieeame  a  iiionlhly 
maga/ine. 

At  tirst  the  original  Fii/iini  in  Ijuidon  was  not 
I’egularly  illustrateel.  It  took  for  its  motto  the 
famous  lines  : — 

“  Satire  should,  like  a  polished  razor  keen, 

Wound  witli  a  touch  that's  scarcely  felt  or  seen." 

And  its  rough  woodcut  heading  represents  the 
exterioi’  of  a.  l)arlier’s  sliop,  witli  a.  likeness  in  the 
window  of  a  “  lively  barher.”  That  is  not  in¬ 
tended,”  says  the  legend,  “  for  >Sir  Edward  Sugden.” 
In  the  .saitl  window  there  is,  moreover,  a  })laeard, 
with  tlie  .somewhat  lame  jest,  “  Whigs  dressed 
hei'c.”  Fiiiiiro  in  Lomhin  consisted  of  four  ])ages 
only,  and  dealt  in  ])olitical  epigrams,  social  .skits, 
and  dramatic  eritici.sms. 

I'linch.  ill  Jjiitti/on,  in  its  intr(.tductiou,  gives  a 
sup})osititious  autohiograyhy  of  IMr.  I’linch,  and 
declaves  that  it  will  lay  its  stick  relentlessly  altout ; 
and,  further,  quoting  the  words  of  Hen  Jonson, 
that  it  “  will  S])a.re.  nolxxly.”  Jt  is  full  of  gilies  at 
Edward  Irving,  Thomas  (Airlyle’s  rival  in  love — tlie 
famous  })reachei' — and  recommends  him  foi’  a  peerage. 
“  He  would,  of  couLSe,”  avers  this  hr.st  of  the  Eunch 
family  in  London,  “address  tlie  wooksack  in  an  un- 
knowm  tongue,  and  thei'ehy  hothei'  the  rejtoi'ter.s. 
This  would  be  an  indirect  triumph  over  the  ]>res.s.” 
Xor  is  IMr.  Punch  above  the  cliea.p  vulgarity  of 
parodying  “The  Look  of  Commou  Prayer”  in  ridi¬ 
cule  of  the  twenty  liishops  who  were  against  tlie 
Lefonii  Lill.  ]‘irnc]i.  in.  Loiulon  was  a  pool’  thing — 
scurrilous,  and  otherwise  unworthy  to  be  remem¬ 
bered. 

The  JJtvil  in  London  jmrports  to  contain  extracts 
from  the  diary  of  its  imaginary  author,  together 
with  all  kinds  of  “  devilries  ”  and  comments  on  con¬ 
temporary  matters  fi’oni  a  Satanic  point  of  view.  It 
con.sists  of  four  pages,  and  is  illustrated  by  rough 
woodcuts  of  the  “  iJevil’s  Legister.”  Here  we  find 


a  parody,  “  The  House  of  Leforni  that  Jack  built.” 
Indeed,  the  wits  of  the  second  ([uarter  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  were  very  much  given  to  jiarody. 
In  its  “Political  Zoological  (Jardens”  the  great 
Duke  of  Wellington  may  be  seen  in  the  form  of  a 
“  proboscis  monkey ;  ”  Lord  Eldon  as  the  gouty-toed 
sloth ;  Lord  Ellenborough  as  the  tame  or  Asiatic 
elejihant  ;  and  the  lioyal  Eamily  as  a.  grouj)  of 
crowned  canaries.  When  not  othei’wise  enuaned, 
the  Fevil  in  London  .screamed  for  O’Connell  and 
the  Peforni  Lill,  and  abused  the  bishops  at  large. 
Luns  and  feelile  jests  passed  for  wit  with  .some  of 
the  dull  gentry  of  the  early  comic  pre.s.s. 

Filtdins  J’tnni!  Trinnpi't,  its  editor  announces, 
“  is  to  be  blown  weekly  (not  wnakly)  throughout  tlie 
Lritish  Em]»ire.”  Le.sides  some  mean  and  meaning- 
le.ss  twaddle,  its  jiages  contain  many  sei'ious  and  comic 
.songs  IToni  the  famous  pen  of  J'homas  Dilidiu. 

Fiinrliiniilo — another  of  the  ephemera — 

was  of  tlie.  usual  four  pages  in  size,  and  was  illus¬ 
trated  by  (ieorge  Ch'uik.sha.nk.  Its  Imtts  were 
])rinci])ally  Lobert  IMontgomery,  the  afore-mentioned 
Edward  Irving  the  })reacher,  and  the  pre.sent  Loet 
Laureate.  For  example  : — 

“  A  laeniiaid  slie  sat  un  a  (lolpliiii’s  Lack, 

And  cried,  ‘  When,  -when,  when,  how  we  swim,  good  lack.’ 

Cried  tlie  dolphin,  ‘I'm  sadly  in  want  of  my  whack 

Of  Herrings,  1  wish  we  could  meet  with  a  smack. 

Oh  Jiiuiny,  Piniiny,  Jim  ! '  ” 

This  Firniii  iiiiilo  is  de.scribed  by  its  conductor  as 
“  a  family  ga,zette  of  fun,  fashion,  literature,  and  the 
drama.;”  and  by  its  felb.iws  of  the  comic  press  as 
“  ti  pack  of  frivolous  .scribbler.s.” 

In  order  to  show’  how  little  value  was  set  on 
this  class  of  literature,  even  by  contemporary  col¬ 
lectors,  I  may  mention  that  the  lilirary  of  the 
Lritish  Aluseum  does  not  contain  any  copy  of  the 
Fctinif  Aije,  fir  of  The  Ftar  of  Venus,  (df  Fu'ndiinello 
there,  are  only  ten  numbers  ;  and  of  Funeli  in  London 
no  more  than  seventeen. 

(Jn  the  14th  January,  1S37,  was  i.s.sued  the  first 
number  of  an  eight-page  weekly  illustrated  jiaper 
called  The  Town.  It  was  jiublished  iu  the  Eadical 
intcu'est,  and  lived  with  varying  succe.ss  for  the 
space,  of  nine  years.  The  Town  was  an  abusive, 
libellous  print,  .such  as  would  not  be  bJerated  at  the 
])resent  day.  (dur  Pulilic  Prosecutor  would  assuredly 
jiroceed  against  such  a,  journa.1  under  Lord  Campbell’s 
Act.  The  Fly,  on  the.  other  hand,  a  four-page  paper, 
})rice  two})ence — submitted  to  the  ])ulilic  iu  the 
follow'ing  year — was  altogether  of  a  supei’ior  stamp. 
With  each  number  was  given  away  a  full-page 
lithograph,  sometimes  a  portrait,  sometimes  a  fancy 
sketch — the  latter  occasionally  rising  to  the  dignity 
of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  a  cartoon.  The 
Fly  abounds  in  verbal  cpiips,  like  those  in  which 
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Thomas  Hood  revelled  at  a  later  date,  and  it  is 
remarkable  for  some  trenchant  and  acute  dramatic 
criticism. 

Between  1838  and  1841  I  do  not  trace  any  first 
number  of  a  comic  print,  but  on  July  14th  of  the 
latter  year  appeared  the  first  number  of  Punch — far 
and  away  the  greatest,  and,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
the  expression,  not  used  in  any  unkindly  sense,  the 
most  serious  comic  paper  in  tlie  world.  The  first 
number  contains  the  familiar  moral  of  Punch,  which 
says,  “  Our  paper  will  be  interspersed  with  trities 
that  have  no  other  object  than  the  moment’s  ap[)i'0- 
bation,  an  end  that  will  nevei'  interest  at  the  expense 
of  others  beyond  the  evanescent  smile  of  a  harmless 
satire.”  On  the  wliole.  Punch  has  more  than  ful¬ 
filled  the  ])romise  of  its  introduction.  It  has  been 
decent  and  reputable  from  that  liour  to  this.  One 
has  only  to  glance  through  tlie  scandalous  pages  of 
some  of  the  ephemeral  prints  here  enumerated  to 
perceive  how  violent  and  occasionally  indecent  was 
the  wit  of  the  ^xe-Punch  period,  and  how  coarse  the 
taste  of  that  age.  Some  interesting  chapters,  giving 
a  very  fair  idea  of  the  early  history  of  Punch,  are  from 
the  facile  hand  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hatton — the  result 
of  information,  as  I  understand,  confided  to  him  by 
Mark  Lemon,  the  iirst  able  editor  of  that  periodical. 
It  is  not  my  intention,  nor  is  it  the  purpose  of  this 
paper,  to  traverse  that  already  well-trodden  ground. 
Our  greatest  comic  paper  had  a  very  humble  origin. 
Mark  Lemon,  so  I  have  always  understood,  kept 
a  public-house,  “  The  Shakespeare’s  Head,”  in  Wych 
Street,  Strand;  and  it  was  among  the  wits,  journalists, 
and  dramatists  who  frecpiented  the  humble  parlour 
of  that  hostelry  that  the  idea  of  Punch  originated ; 
adopted  not  from  Punchinello,  or  Punch  in  London, 
its  predecessors,  but  from  the  Paris  Charivari. 

It  is  a  frequent  and  constant  saying  tliat  “Punch 
is  irot  so  good  as  it  used  to  be.”  That,  however,  is 
an  assumption  which  cannot  be  justified  by  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  its  early  numbers.  During  the  forty-nine 
years  of  its  existence  Punch  lias  liad  four  editors 
— Mark  Lemon,  Shirley  Brooks,  Tom  Taylor,  and 
the  present  genial  and  accomplished  Mr.  Frank  C. 
Burnand.  My  personal  recollection  of  tlie  career 
of  our  most  celebrated  jester  dates  from  the  9th  of 
October,  1852,  when  I  was  duly  apprenticed  to 
Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Evans,  to  learn  “  the  art  and 
mystery  of  drawing  and  engraving  on  wood,”  as 
practised  by  them  almost  entirely  in  connection  with 
Punch.  That  was  very  soon  after  Richard  Doyle, 
then  quite  a  young  man,  had  resigned  his  position 
on  the  paper,  giving  up  his  profitable  connection  with 
Punch  in  conse(|uence,  as  we  all  know,  of  a  drawing 
by  John  Leech,  reflecting  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  which  he  professed.  The  proprietors  were 
very  anxious,  if  possible,  to  retain  the  services  of 


Doyle.  I  remember  that  the  pieces  of  Ijoxwood  in¬ 
tended  to  be  utilised  for  drawings  for  the  Punch 
Almanac  for  1852  were  sent  to  his  house  liy  Lemon, 
and  were  duly  returned,  with  the  intimation  that 
his  resignation  was  final.  Some  small  cuts  from 
Doyle’s  pencil  appeared  in  the  paper  many  years 
later.  These  trifles  were  pail  of  the  old  stock,  and 
did  not  betoken  a  reconciliation. 

The  early  numbers  of  Punch  show  that  the  car¬ 
toons  were  originally  smaller,  and  in  every  way 
coarser  and  rougher  in  treatment  than  those  whicli 
we  are  now  accustomed  to  admire  from  week  to 
week.  This  was  not  because  the  engiuvers  of  that 
period  were  less  skilful  in  what  is  called  “facsimile” 
wood  engraving  than  are  those  of  the  present  day, 
but  for  mechanical  reasons  which  may  be  deemed 
worthy  of  explanation,  and  because  they  apply 
equally  to  all  bygone  newspaper  and  magazine  illus¬ 
trations,  produced  through  the  medium  of  wood 
engraving.  A  wood  engraver,  the  elder  Landells, 
was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  original  proprietor  of 
Punch,  and  when  the  proprietary  passed  from  him 
into  the  hands  of  Bradbury  and  Evans,  another  wood 
engraver,  Mr.  Joseph  Swain,  took  up  the  task 
which  Landells  relinquished  ;  and  from  that  hour 
to  tliis  Joseph  Swain  lias  engraved  the  Punch 
blocks — an  unbroken  record  of  liard  work,  proliably 
without  parallel  in  tlie  history  of  the  newspaper 
press,  and  exceeding  liy  several  years  that  of  the 
veteran  Mr.  Tenniel  himself.  I  am  writing  from 
memory,  but  I  believe  IMr.  Tenniel  first  joined  the 
staff  in  the  year  1850.  At  first  he  contributed  small 
designs  for  initial  letters,  exquisitely  drawn  with  the 
silver  point  and  instinct  with  elegance  and  academic 
refinement,  but  soon  drew  full-page  illustrations. 

Two  draughtsmen,  now  well-nigh  forgotten,  at 
that  time  drew  largely  for  Punch — Newton  and 
Howard.  Newton,  a  man  of  inferior  powers,  was 
somewhat  neglected,  not  to  say  snubbed,  by  the  rest 
of  the  staff,  while  Howard,  an  ingenious  designer  of 
animals,  was  especially  petted  and  liked,  as  well  for 
his  genial  qualities  as  for  the  reason  that  he  was 
more  of  a  dandy  than  wei'e  the  run  of  Bohemian 
illustrators  and  writers  of  the  forties  and  fifties. 
Another  of  the  Punch  draughtsmen — in  his  way  a 
man  of  genius  but  lacking  academic  training — was 
C.  H.  Bennett.  He  was  originally  a  shoemaker ; 
and  though  a  little  while  l^efore  his  early  and  un¬ 
timely  death  he  acquired  some  degree  of  celebrity 
and  was  enabled  to  live  in  mateiial  comfort,  yet, 
for  the  most  part,  his  life  was  passed  in  indigence 
and  effort.  M'Connel,  tlie  son  of  a  tailor  in  tlie 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  was  another  of  the  lesser 
Punch  artists — since  forgotten.  I  have  said  that 
the  early  cartoons  in  Punch  were  often  smaller  and 
rougher  than  what  we  are  accustomed  to.  The  reason 
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for  that  is  simjilo  :  thoy  wore*  (‘iigraveh  on  a  solid 
|iiec'e  of  lioxwood,  out  from  tho.  round  of  tlio  troo. 
Ill  couse([ueuoo,  liowovor,  of  a  most,  ingonious  omi- 
trivaiioo,  wliereliy  a.  uumhor  of  jiiooos  of  boxwood 
could  1)0  titt(*d  togothor  with  brass  holts,  and  takou 
apart  at  will,  it  hi*camo  ])o,ssihlo  for  the  drawing 
to  ho  mado  on  one  of  thoso  amalgamatod  blocks,  and 
aftorwards  so])aratod  and  ongra\'od  in  distinct  ])iocos 
l)y  ditroront  hands. 

Soon  after  i\Ir.  Ti'iiniol  joinod  llu*  staff  some 
drawings,  the  work  of  an  unknown  but  oxtromely 
talonted  young  man,  wore  sent  in  on  a])])roval. 
Leech,  particularly,  noted  one  of  them,  which  con¬ 
tained  the  head  of  a.  charmingly  bcantifnl  girl,  and, 
to  speak  frankly,  “l)oycotted”  the  artist.  That  draw¬ 
ing,  from  the  pencil  of  the  late  Charles  Keene,  was 
ko])t  in  the  office,  nnnsed,  for  a,  consideralde  time, 
but  was  at  length  published,  and  its  creator  grad¬ 
ually  admitted  within  the  charmed  circle  of  those 
who  ])artook  from  week  to  week  of  the.  famous 
I'lmvli  dinners,  sometimes  held  at  a  taA'crn,  at  other 
times  given  in  a  ])rivate  room  in  Wdiitefriars  in  a, 
house  belonging  to  the  proprietors. 

AVhen,  as  a.  lad  of  tliirteen,  1  was  a])])rentieed  to 
the  Punch  oflice,  writers  for  the  ])ress  and  illus¬ 
trators  harilly  a.S})ired  to  the  social  position  which 
they  now  enjoy.  J’nncJi  was  edited  ostensilily  then, 
as  now,  at  85,  Fleet  Street,  but  the  real  work  was 
done  in  a  dingy  a})artnient,  over  the  ])rinting  oltice, 
situated  at  the  to])  of  Wine  ( tffice  ( 'onrt.  idark 
Lemon  lived  in  (.treat  Corain  Street,  in  wdia.t  we 
should  consider  extremely  moderate  style  for  such 
a  man.  Douglas  -lerrold  was  generally  in  pecnnia.ry 
difficulties;  and  1  well  remember  when  John  Leech 
took  a  small  house  in  Ckirendon  Itoa.d,  Xotting 
Hill,  that  the  rest  of  the  PmnP  men,  who  rather 
enjoyed  gin-:inil-water  a)id  long  clay  ])i])es,  declared 
that  he  was  taking  to  “swelldom,”  and  forsaking 
the  old  Itohemian  life.  Tha.ckeray,  however,  was 
always  a  man  of  relincil  tastes  and  hal)its,  mixing 
in  gooil  soci(‘t.y,  and  gradually  the  example  se.t  by 
the  author  of  “\ltnity  Fdi',”  and  by  Lceili,  lirst  of 
the  blanii’less  Fnglish  caricaturists,  ])crmea,ted  the 
eidire  sbdf.  The  men  were  not  only  colleagues, 
they  were  a.  coterie  of  ])riva,te  friends  who  met  a.t 
least  once  a  week  at  the  Pnnclh  dinner,  where  the 
fun  was  often  fast  and  furious.  Douglas  Jerrold 
tired  off  his  s;itirical  shots,  si)a.ring  neither  friend  nor 
foe.  Lemon  was  .jolly,  Angus  Ifeach  sententious, 
and  idayhew  genial,  while  both  I'honias  Hood  a.nd 
John  Leech  were  (piiet  and  retiring  in  manner. 

Shirley  Lrooks  had  no  little  diflicnlty  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  footing  on  the  ])a.per,  but  wdie.n  a.t  length 
he  did  find  a  place  his  industry  and  force  of  char¬ 
acter,  cou2)led  with  remarkaUe  wit  and  ])0wers  of 
exjiression,  soon  gained  for  him  a  f<,u'emost  ])osition. 


lliackeriiy,  as  we  know  fi'om  his  letters  to  idrs. 
llrooktield,  was  not  the  easiest  man  in  the  world  to 
get  on  with  in  business — Shirley  Lrooks,  on  tho 
other  hand,  made  himself  agreeable  and  almost  in- 
ilis])ensable.  lly  the  death  of  Jerrold  and  the  seces¬ 
sion  of  Thackeray,  Li’ooks — on  the  demise  of  Lemon 
— became  ])ra.etically  the  one  ])Ossible  editor;  and  to 
the  editorial  chair  he  was  duly  raised.  His  rule 
over  ]‘nnrh  was  beneficent,  lb*  was  witty  without 
malignity,  and  sarcastic  without  scurrility. 

( >f  Tom  Tayh)r  as  editor  of  Jhnnch  it  is  neither 
so  easy  nor  so  agreeable  to  write.  He  was  an  able 
and  a.  gifted  man,  but  in  the  dia.im.’ter  of  his  mind 
nnsuited  to  the  pages  of  a  comic  ])eriodical. 

( )n  the  death  of  Tom  I'a.ylor  Air.  F.  D.  Lurnand, 
at  tfiat  time  one  of  the  latest  recruits  to  the  staff, 
was  I’alsed  by  general  acclaim  to  the  chief  ])ost.  iMr. 
Lurnand  is  in  niiiny  respects  an  ideal  editor — at  once 
a.  man  of  letters  and  a  man  of  business.  It  is  not 
necessary,  in  this  place,  to  do  more  than  mention  the 
names  of  that  talented  trio,  IHessrs.  Du  IMa.urier, 
Linley  Sambourne,  and  Harry  Furniss.  Their  work 
is  before  the  ])ublic  from  week  to  week;  ami  that 
|)ublic  is  at  once,  their  kimlly  ])atron  and  acute  judge. 

The.  umpialihed  success  of  J’nnrh,  induced  a  band 
of  clevei'  young  men  of  that  day  to  start  a.  small 
monthly  comic  ])ublica.tion,  called  The  Man  in  fhc 
Moon.  Al)out  forty  years  ago  Angus  Leach,  aftcr- 
wa.rds  ou  I'nnch  ;  Shirley  Lrooks,  as  1  have  already 
])oiid.ed  out  subset [uently  the  edito)'  of  that  pa.jier; 
John  <)xcnford,  who  lived  to  be  dramatic  critic,  of 
the  Tliiicx,  ;  Charles  La.nil)  Keuiiy,  a  brilliant  but 
idle,  littcra.teur  ;  Stirling  Coyne,  who  wu'ote  several 
simill  ])ieces  for  the  theatre;  Horace  Alayhew,  one 
of  the  Alayhew  Lrothers  ;  and  Fdward  Dra])e.r',  an 
antitiua.ry  ;ind  a.  bright  ami  incisive  writer  still  hale 
and  hearty,  together  with  Kenny  IMeadows,  and  Him* 
the  w'att'r-colour  ])a  in  ter,  formed  the  staff  of  the  only 
comic  monthly  which  to  my  knowledge  ever  made  a, 
worthy  ])l;i.ce  for  it.sclf  in  Fngland.  The  J/na  in  ihc, 
M'tnn  was  edited  by  Albert  Smith,  iuid  the  co])yright 
was  after  a,  tiim*  ])urc.ha.sc.d  by  the  hither  of  the 
Lrothers  Lrough. 

In  the  regula.r  de.velo])ment  of  the  modern  comic 
weekly  ])a])er  dating  from  Punch,  Diogenes  conies 
second  on  the  list.  It  was  ])ublished  in  1853,  under 
the  editorship  of  Vvbitts  Lhilips,  who  was  also  a  very 
clever  draughtsman  after  themannc)'  of  Leech.  The 
staff  included  Loliert  and  William  Lrough,  Ha, in 
FT’iswell,  Charles  Lennett  the  designer,  Augustus 
klayhew,  a.nd,  if  my  memory  serves,  the  inimitable 
(leorge  Augustus  Sa.la.  Diogenes  was  an  exceedingly 
clever  iiroduction,  but  it  failed,  as  I  have  always 
heard,  from  lack  of  Inisiness  management. 

The,  Comic  Times,  one  of  the  next  in  order  of 
])recedeuc.e,  was  edited  by  Air.  Edmund  Yates;  and 
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a  full  account  of  its  rise,  })i'ogress,  and  fate  will  1)6 
found  in  that  brilliant  writer’s  ])leasant  “  Iteniinis- 
cences.”  21ie  Comic  Neios  and  Mirth,  were  both  under 
the  direction  of  H.  J.  Byron,  assisted  in  tlie  former 
by  Tom  Hood,  son  of  the  author  of  tlie  “  Song  of 
the  Shirt,”  himself,  as  all  the  world  knows,  a  contri¬ 
butor  to  Pwncli.  These  two  papers  came  out  in  1864. 
I  have  a  distinct  remembrance  of  contributing  to  The, 
Comic  News,  and  that  soon  after  it  died.  Another 
fitgitive  effort  of  that  decade  was  called  'The  British 
Lion,  edited  by  Hain  Friswell,  and  illustrated  by 
the  late  Matt  Morgan,  who  made  his  reputation  as 
a  cartoonist  in  the  TomahanL,  a  somewhat  truculent 
anti-royalist  print,  edited  by  CTill)ert  A’Becket. 

In  the  year  1865  a  speculative  shopkeeper  named 
iM'Lean,  who  sold  looking-glasses  in  Fleet  Street, 
started  Fwn.  1  may  be  wrong,  but  my  recollection 
is  that  the  early  numbers  were  edited  by  a  Mr.  Ur- 
quhart,  with  the  assistance  of  a  son  of  the  proprietor, 
and  it  was  not  until  some  time  after  that  Tom  Hood 
first  occupied  the  editorial  chair;  and  he  on  his  death 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Henry  S.  Sampson,  the  enter¬ 
prising  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  Ecferec. 
Much  brilliant  work 
has  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  Fun — witness 
the  “  Nicholas  ”  papers 
of  the  late  Geoffrey 
I’rowse ;  Godfrey  Tur¬ 
ner’s  contributions;  W. 
S.  Gilbei't’s  “  Bab  Bal¬ 
lads,”  and  the  charming 
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and  elegant  poems  of  the  late  Henry  S.  Leigh, 
autlior  of  the  “  Carols  of  Cockayne.”  Indeed,  most 
of  the  matter  which  forms  the  three  or  four  volumes 
representing  the  life’s  lal)our  of  this  neglected  ])oet 
appeared  anonymously,  from  week  to  week,  in  Fun. 

Two  years  later  Jwhj  started  in  friendly  rivalry 
of  Punch.  In  JurP^  Mr.  Charles  H.  Boss,  in  the 
character  of  “  Ally  Sloper,”  first  made  his  liow  to 
the  reading  world.  “Ally  Sloper”  has  l)ecome  a 
distinct  and  established  character  in  modern  comic 
fiction,  and  is  probalily  in  some  respects  the  most 
original  humorous  conception  of  the  age. 

Assuredly  it  is  not  necessary  to  deal  at  length 
with  the  fortunes  and  misfortumes  of  a  sheaf  of 
comic  papers,  some  of  which  have  passed  away 
while  others  retain  their  place  among  us.  I  myself 
had  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  registered  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Hornet,  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  Poor  Hornet  !  its  sting  was  sometimes  of  the 
mildest.  It  soon  passed  out  of  my  hands,  and  for  a 
time  represented  an  imaginary  comic  element  east 
of  Temple  Bar.  Then  it  was  taken  up  by  an 
American  named  Fiske ;  and  on  Fi.ske’s  return  to 
the  United  States  was  edited  liy  Mr.  Joseph  Hatton. 

Moonshine  has  been  edited  by  IVIr.  Andrew 
Clements  Baker,  a  clever  and  brilliant  writer,  since 
it  appeared  eleven  years  ago.  ]\Ir.  Baker  had  on  his 
staff  two  artists  of  most  exceptional  talent — Mr. 
Alfred  Bryan,  one  of  the  liest  portrait-caricaturists 
we  possess,  and  Mr.  John  Proctor,  a  cartoonist 
second  only  to  Mr.  John  Tenniel ;  and  who,  were 
merit  the  sole  measure  of  success,  would  lie  among 
the  Punch,  band  to-day. 

Funny  Folks,  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  Ally 
Slopcr’s  Half  Holiday,  are  part  of  that  regular 
sequence  and  development  of  the  contemporary 
comic  press  which,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
I  have  assumed  to  take  its  rise  about  the  period 
of  the  great  Eeform  Bill. 

In  this  half-century  of  comic  journalism, 
literary  and  artistic,  two  facts  are  most  note¬ 
worthy — a  general  absence  of  ferocity  and  a 
becoming  sense  of  propriety.  The  shaft  of  wit  is 

poison.  Indecency 
has  ceased  to  lie  an  adjunct  of  satire. 
Douglas  Jerrold  is  every  whit  as 
trenchant  as  Swift.  Leech  is  even 
more  liumorous  than  Eowlandson. 
Yet  Jerrold  and  Leech  never  penned 
a  sentence  or  drew  a  line  which  might 
not  be  advertised  from  the  house-tops. 
This  is  a  great  gain.  And  it  is  to  the 
abiding  honour  of  the  contemporary 
comic  press  that  its  sarcasm  is  free 
from  shame,  that  its  laughter  does 
no  violence  to  good  manners. 


no  longer  envenomed  with 
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LORD  ARMSTRONG’S  COLLFXJTTON  OF  MODFRN  PICTURFS.— I. 

By  E.  KLMJJAULT  BIBDIX. 


ITMIX  twenty  nnles  of  the. 
Scots  l)or(ler,  in  tliat  Clie- 
viot  I'eg'ion  wliicli  the 
iniagiuatioii  nf  the  ^Tt'at 
wizard  cf  the  north  ren¬ 
dered  elcissic  groiniil,  stands 
Cragside,  the  stately  and 
pictures([ue  mansion  of 
the.  Right  Hon.  William 
Feorge,  liaiDii  Armsti'mig.  It  is  huilt  cn  a  fell- 
side  commanding  a  magnificent  prospect  of  Inll 
scenery.  All  around  it  for  liundreds  of  a.cre.s 
stretches  a.  wilderness  of  l)e.a.uty  which  it  is  dilli- 
cult  to  Relieve  lias  heen  evoked  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  tVmn  a  ha.re,  rugged  hill-side. 
The  tumhled  rocTs  and  houlders  have  heen  utilised 
to  give,  form  and  vai’iety  to  jilanta.tions  of  liirclies, 
conifers,  and  otlier  aiijiropriate  trees — rhododen¬ 
drons,  azaleas,  and  many  flower-  and  fierry-hearing 
shruhs — heaths  in  liewilderiiig  variety,  and  every 
description  of  wild  jilant  or  moss  that  has  the  re- 
commendatii.in  of  heing  heauf.iful.  'I'liis  wmiderful 
garden  of  natural  beauty,  lovely  throughout  the 


year  with  I’a.diant  colours  and  graceful  fVirms,  climbs 
up  to  the.  very  windows  of  the  ma.nsion.  From  the 
gorge,  below  comes  the  unceasing  song  of  one  of  the 
many  burns  tba.t  feed  the  fa.mous  Coipiet  river;  the 
stream  hurries  on  and  down  by  many  ]»icturesque 
reaches,  breaking  ever  and  anon  in  foaming  falls,  or 
sweeping  still  and  da.ik  over  amber-coloured  pools 
lieloved  of  the  angler,  where  may  be  found  the 
“  ti’out  called  a  bull-trout  of  a.  much  greatei' length 
and  higness  than  any  in  the  southern  ])a.rts,”  about 
which  the  erudite  and  senteid.ious  Izaa.k  Walton 
gossiped  to  his  i)upil  ATnator.*  Iq)  the  stream  to 
the  right  yoii  may  catch  the  gleam  of  two  small 
artificial  lakes;  while  on  the  left  hand,  beyond  tlie 
valley  of  the  (d.xpiet  where  tlie  (piaint  old  town  of 
Rotldiury  nestles,  the.  pi'os})ect  is  terminated  l)y  the 
digiuhed  outline  of  the  Simonside  hills.  (Ira.gside 
anil  its  environment  lia.ve  grown  gradually  during 
the  last  twenty-six  years:  the  latter  changing  sh.iwly 
from  a  stern,  )ia.ked  mooiland  waste  into  a  region  of 

*  Walton  highly  esteemed  the  Coquet,  and,  tradition  sa.ys, 
when  he  came  to  fish  there  he  used  to  lodge  at  Welldon  Bridge, 
about  five  miles  distant  from  Cragside. 
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beauty  iiiuler  the  patient  guidance  of  the  nolde 
owner,  whose  taste  and  judgment  have  never  failed 
him  in  grappling  with  the  Herculean  task  })resented 
by  tlie  forbidding  character  of  the  raw  material. 

The  liouse,  one  of  tlie  most  successful  works  of 
Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  U.A.,  may  l)e  described  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  English  bai’onial  domestic  style, 
tempered  Ijy  an  arcliitectnral  eclecticism  wliich  has 
not  disdained  to  use  valuable  features  of  other  styles, 
fitly  subduing  them  to  the  general  efi'ect.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  edifice  has  the  crowning  merit  of 
being  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  its  surroundings. 
Here  lives,  in  the  intervals  permitted  l)y  his  multi¬ 
farious  duties,  the  peer  who,  though  himself  a  man 
of  peace,  has  made  mighty  changes  in  the  art  of  war. 
Though  he  has  completed  eighty  years  of  life,  his 
active  cariiage  and  clear  eye  contradict  any  sus¬ 
picion  of  age,  and  his  memory  carries  him  l)ack  to 
times  antei'ior  to  Waterloo ;  he  is  as  acutely  alive 
to  and  as  much  concerned  in  the  life  of  to-day  as 
any  meml)er  of  the  present  generation. 

Although  the  acquisition  of  works  of  art  has  been 
to  Lord  Armstrong  rather  a  pastime  for  occasional 
recreation  than  a  dominant  hobby,  his  collection  has 
been  made  with  the  discernment  of  a  man  who  is 
himself  no  mean  adept  in  art,  and  lias  practised  it 
as  an  amateur  to  good  purpose.  Pictures  and  othei' 
art-objects  pervade  the  house,  but  most  of  the 
important  works  of  art  are  in  the  drawing-room 
and  the  long  picture-gallery  by  which  it  is  ap¬ 
proached  ;  the  choicest  water-colours  being  placed 
in  an  annexe  to  the  left  of  the  gallery.  All  these 
apartments  are  lighted  from  above,  which,  with  the 
crimson  tint  of  the  walls  in  the  two  larger,  renders 
them  peculiaiiy  suitable  for  showing  pictures  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  In  the  dwelling  of  so  eminent  an  electrician 
it  goes  without  saying  that  electric  light  is  used  in 
all  the  public  apaitments,  the  requisite  iiower  being 
generated  by  a  dynamo  worked  by  water  from  a 
lake  situated  at  such  a  height  as  to  give  a  fall  of 
400  feet.  This  exclusion  of  deleterious  methods  of 
lighting  is  much  to  the  advantage  of  pictui'es.  Al¬ 
though  there  are  examples  of  a  few  foreign  and  one 
or  two  of  the  earlier  British  painters,  the  collection 
is  essentially  representative  of  our  native  art  during 
the  present  century,  the  younger  men,  however, 
being  absent ;  Lord  Armstrong  having  for  some 
time  ceased  collecting. 

No  painter  is  more  fully  represented  than  David 
Cox,  whose  pictures  in  oil  and  water-colour,  to  the 
number  of  twelve  or  more,  exhibit  great  variety  of 
style  and  subject.  The  “  Caer  Cenen  Castle,”  painted 
in  1844,  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  them  all.  The 
foreground  is  a  rough,  tree-shadowed  road,  on  which 
a  horseman  and  a  girl  carrying  a  bundle  are  meeting 
a  shepherd  driving  a  flock  of  sheep.  The  castle  rises 


on  an  eminence  beliind  a  belt  of  trees  in  the  middle 
distance,  and  beyond,  on  tbe  right,  a  Idue  range 
of  liilLs  closes  the  view.  The  tender  sky  is  dap])lcd 
with  grey  clouds,  and  the  flush  sunny  effect  is  ])er- 
fectly  e.\pre.s.sed.  The  “Solitude”  (185.8),  which 
liangs  as  companion  to  this  picture,  is  in  strong  con¬ 
trast  to  it.  A  desolate  moorland  scene,  with  two 
herons  as  the  only  occupants,  is  illuminated  l)y  a  faint 
twilight,  whicli  lint  half  reveals  the  gloomy  details 
of  massed  rocks  and  dead  trees.  This  romantic 
composition  is  sti'ongly  felt  and  l)roadly  painted. 
Another  fine  Cox  is  the  “  Eain,  Wind,  and  Sunsliine  ”* 
(1845),  wliich,  as  the  title  indicates,  is  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  nature  as  seen  in  changealde,  squally 
weather.  Torrents  of  rain  are  sweeping  over  the 
level  middle  distance,  and  lieginning  to  fall  in  the 
foreground,  where  a  man  and  woman  are  riding  on  a 
white  horse.  She  sits  on  a  })illion,  and  holds  up  as 
protection  from  the  elements  a  green  undirella  which, 
such  is  the  skill  with  which  it  is  treated,  is  actually 
of  picturesque  value  in  the  composition  !  The  sense 
of  gusty,  whirling  weather  and  the  varied  play  of 
sunlight  and  gloom  are  admirably  expressed.  This 
picture  was  formerly  in  the  Levy  Collection.  Bright 
and  breezy  feeling  pervades  “The  Hayfield  ”  (1852), 
a  A'ariation  of  one  of  the  artist’s  favourite  subject.s, 
with  a  spontaneous  and  natuial  group  of  fi'olicsome 
haymakeis  in  the  foreground.  The  drawing  of 
“  Ulverston  Sands  ”  f  is  a  notable  example  of  Cox’s 
most  carefully  elal»orated  woilc.  It  aljounds  in 
loving  detail,  yet  is  composed  with  great  breadth 
and  dignity  of  effect.  Large  numbers  of  people  on 
foot  and  horseback  are  crossing  the  dangerous  sands 
of  Morecambe  Bay  at  low  water,  while  a  storm  rages 
on  the  horizon.  Tlie  long,  caravan-like  line  of  people 
stretching  into  the  distance  is  used  with  masteily 
effect  in  enforcing  the  feeling  of  a  great  level  ex¬ 
panse.  Other  examples  of  this  earlier  manner  are 
the  daintily-touched  “  Lancaster  Castle,”  j;  a  lovely 
piece  of  subdued  colour,  and  “  Across  the  Heath,” 
a  delicate  little  drawing  suffused  with  golden  light. 
Cox’s  more  familiar  vein  of  impetuo.sity  is  shown 
in  such  examples  as  the  small  drawing,  “Fishing  at 
Bettws-y-coed,”  and  a  powerful  treatment  in  oil  of  a 
similar  s^ibject. 

W.  Muller,  though  not  so  numerously,  is  almost 
as  worthily,  represented  by  several  choice  paintings. 
“Whitchurch”  (1844)  is  a  large  and  reposeful 
pastoral  landscape  treated  with  dignified  simplicity 
and  remai'kable  for  pure,  sweet  colour.  A  Iwy  and 
girl  sit  by  the  bank  of  a  stream  in  the  foreground ; 
to  the  left  trees  are  massed ;  while  on  the  right  a 
single  tree  with  yellowing  foliage  displays  the  grace 
of  its  form  against  the  sky.  A  white  church  tower 

*  Exhibited  at  the  Birmingham  (1890)  Cox  Exhibition. 

f  Ibid.  J  Ibid. 
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and  some  rural  cottages  lend  themselves  to  the 
harmonious  quiet  of  the  scene.  A  ery  much  akin  to 
this  in  style  and  sentiment  is  the  smaller  "  Oilliiig- 
ham  ('hurch.”  “A  Street  in  ( ’airo,”  hy  the  .same 
artist,  is  a  rich  U(,»te  ot  colour,  and  “  il'he  (lood 
Samaritan  ’  is  aiK.ithm-  and  cncii  more  striking 
example  of  his  happy  weilding  of  veracity  with 
snnqitnons  colour  in  the  treatment  of  ( )ricntal 


repeatedly  Tinder  widely-dillerent  etiects  of  light  and 
atmosphere.  In  tliis  the  castle-crowned  hill  stands 
out  lioldly  against  a  sky  of  pale  gold  and  grey.  An 
incident  of  hathers  in  the  uearer  jiart  of  the  scene 
is  touched  with  consnimnate  grace.  Among  several 
drawings  hy  Turner,  the  most  exipiisite  is  the 
“  Lucerne,”  one  of  tliose  magical  fantasias  in  radiant 
coh.air  which  were  inspired  hy  the  scenery  of  Swit- 


MOOIILAXD  ROVERS. 

{From  tJtc  Fainiunj  bij  Peter  Grahaiii,  P.A.) 


themes.  'I'he  “  Intei’ior  of  a  Welsh  ( 'ottage  ”  is  a 
delightful,  low-toned  study. 

A  “  View  oil  the  Maas,”  hy  d.  i\I.  W.  Turner  (]>. 
I'xS),  illustrates  the  artist  at  his  host  in  that  care¬ 
ful,  restrained,  soher  method  which  at  one  jicriod  of 
develoimieiit  distinguished  his  work.  Reyond  a  low 
coast  studded  with  huildings  min  is  hreaking  from 
a  liank  of  idonds,  ahove  which  the  sky  is  hlne  and 
(dear.  The  water  in  th(‘  foreground  is  alive  with 
craft,  the  centre  of  the  canvas  heing  occupied  hy  a 
boat  with  a,  hrowii  sail,  which  is  effectively  relieved 
against  the  cool  grey  of  a  cloud.  The  scheme  of 
colour  is  silvery  and  suhdiied.  “  Kilgarren  (lastle  ” 
is  richer  in  tone,  and  attracts  also  ly  its  hold  and 
effective  massing  of  lights  and  shadows.  The  suh- 
ject  was  a  favourite  of  the  artist’s,  who  treated  it 


zerland.  As  delightful,  though  in  a  different  vein,  is 
the  “  Kidwelly  Castle,”  renuirkalile  for  the  wonderful, 
che([uered  play  of  liglit  and  shade  ohtained  wdthout 
the  introduction  of  any  distinctly  dark  jiassages. 

As  an  amateur  cattle  hreeder.  Lord  Armstrong’s 
jienclRint  is  for  shorthorns,  hut  in  art  he  likes  the 
more  ]tictures(pie,  shaggy,  and  ferocious-looking  High¬ 
land  heast  as  painted  hy  Mr.  I’eter  Graham,  of  whose 
style,  there  are.  two  admirahle  exam])les.  In  tlie 
“  Moorla.nd  Rovers  ”  (1S7G)  the.  centre  of  the  fore- 
gr(.)und  is  occu])ied  hy  a  S])lendid  white  aninud,  on 
which  the  painter  has  lavished  his  ])0we.r  of  expres¬ 
sion  with  great  success.  The  wild,  uncultivated 
scene  in  which  the  cattle  are  ])la.ced  is  steeped  in 
wet  mist  and  gloom.  In  “  .V  1  )riving  Shower  ”  (1875) 
a  drove  of  cattle  is  seen  in  a  landscape,  as  wild  hut 
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{From  the  Painting  hy  G.  D.  Leslie,  R.A.  Engraved  by  C.  Carter.) 


LOKI)  ARMSTRONG’S  COLLECTION  OF  MODERN  ITCTURES. 


rendered  more  attractive  by  a  charming  atmospheric 
effect.  There  is  a  choice  little  example  of  the  veteran 
Mr.  T.  S.  Cooper,  in  which  cattle  of  milder  form  are 
seen  in  more  smiling  and  ])astoraI  scenes.  Eugene 
Verl)oecklioven’s  “The  Twins”  (185G)  is  a  perfect 
specimen  of  the  artist’s  mastery  in  tlie  natural  repre¬ 
sentation  of  sheep.  (See  p.  1G4.)  The  gem  among  the 
animal  ])ictures,  however,  is  “  The  I  )eer  Park  at  Fon¬ 
tainebleau,”  painted  in  18G9  by  IMme.  Rosa  Ronheur. 
Two  deer  ai'e  at  their  ease  in  the  recesses  of  a  beech 
forest,  where  the  sunbeams,  struggling  here  and  there 
throiigh  the  greenery,  make  a  lovely  chequered  scene 
of  light  and  shade.  The  simple  tlieme  is  treated 
with  such  perfect  truth  and  subtlety  that  it  is  a 
little  poem  in  colour.  It  is  an  odd  accident  that  in 


liberal  ])atron,  tliere  are  several  interesting  pictures, 
notaldy  “The  Dead  She})hei’d”  and  a  “Land)  and 
Dead  Sheep,”  Ijoth  of  wliicli  are  very  pathetic  in 
treatment.  A  most  startlingly  vivid  woi'k,  by  Derr 
Adolf  Schreyer,  a  'VVest})halian  piiinter,  rejn-esents  ;i 
stampede  of  horses  from  a  burning  enclosure.  The 
fidelity  and  force  with  wliich  tlie  terror  of  tlie 
animals  is  expressed,  and  the  vigorous  certainty  of 
the  composition,  make  this  a  remai'kal)le  picture, 
although  it  has  no  great  charm  of  colour. 

Near  the  two  pictures  ])y  Mr.  Peter  Graham  the 
visitor’s  attention  is  pretty  sure  to  l)e  arrested  by  IMi'. 
G.  D.  Leslie’s  “Cowslip  Gatherers,”  a  sweet  Englisli 
pastoral,  of  whicli  our  illustration  on  ]>.  IGl  gives  an 
adequate  idea,  the  picture  Ijeing  one  that  loses  com- 


THB  BIRD-TIIAP. 

(From  the  Paintiivj  by  Edouard  Frire.) 


a  collection  which  is  well  supplied  witli  examples  of 
animal  painters.  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  should  oidy  be 
represented  by  two  small  landscapes  of  scenes  in 
the  Highlands.  By  J.  F.  Herring  there  is  a  nice 
little  “  Squire’s  Pets,”  and  R.  Ansdell’s  “  Bay  of 
Gibraltar”  (IcSTG)  is  a  picture  of  consideralile  preten¬ 
sion  and  scarcely  less  merit,  in  which  there  are  some 
admirably-painted  goats.  By  Mr.  H.  H.  Emmerson,  a 
local  Landseer,  who  has  found  in  Lord  Armstrong  a 


paratively  little  by  the  elimination  of  its  quiet,  agree¬ 
able  colour.  The  figure  of  the  giid  on  the  stile  is 
charming,  and  so  is  the  presentation  of  tlie  children  ; 
the  elder  one  seriously  engi'ossed  in  her  task  of 
gathering  flowers  for  the  brewing  of  home-made 
Avine,  and  the  other  as  seriously  ])resenting  her  little 
contributory  handful.  The  background  is  full  of 
delicately-studied  detail  of  foliage. 

Of  English  genre  subjects  in  the  manner  of  the 
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last  generation  there  are  several  pleasant  little  t'x- 
aniples.  ( )ne  is  surprised  l)y  a  laherionsly-tinished 
scene  in  Venice,  wdu-re,  in  an  oddly-arrang(‘d  interior, 
a  lady  sits  hy  tlie  doorway  receiving  nervously  the 


phaisant  triviality,  and  iMr.  d.  (A  Horsley’s  “  Caught 
Xa!)ping”  is  just  wliat  a  scene  of  clandestine  love- 
making  treated  hy  tliat  artist  might  he  expected 
to  lie.  ’File  “  Kvangeline  ”  of  i\Ir.  Tom  Faed,  1!.A.,  is 


Tim  TWIXS. 

(AVohf  the  f*a{iifhi;f  h>i  Eiifirno.  Vei'J)Occkh(>vc}}.) 


greeting  of  a  lover  just  aliglited  from  Ins  gondola., 
while  near  at  hand  her  aged  father  is  aslee.])  over 
his  wine.  'Fhere  is  only  a.  W(dl-])ainte(l  glim])se  of 
the  canal  to  suggest  tliat  this  is  an  ea.i’ly  work  of 
the  veteran  Mi’,  d.  ( '.  Hook,  “(iod’s  Alessengm-,”  liy 
AV.  dale,  is  a  grajihic  rendering  of  the  hackneyed 
tu'isoner  and  bird  motive.  A.  L.  Egg’s  “  Heg,  Sir  ”  is  a. 


exceedingly  well  known,  and,  although  not  withmit 
evidence  of  that  artist’s  shortcomings,  deservedly 
so.  Air.  lA  ( fooda.ll’s  “  Water  (farrier  ”  is  a.  sjiirited 
Oriental  figure  study,  excellent  in  colour. 

iVmong  several  of  AI.  Ediuiai’d  Erei'c’s  inimit¬ 
able  little  caliinet  ])ictnres  of  child-life,  the  most 
interesting  is  the  snow  scene,  entitled  “The  llird- 
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Trap,”  of  which  a  reproduction  is  here  given.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  exani})le  of  the 
quiet  truth,  tlie  result  of  most  exact  study  of  childish 
character  and  characteristics,  with  which  he  presents 
his  subject.  The  same  artist’s  “  Young  Student”  re¬ 
presents  a  young  boy  who  has  made  a  raid  on  his 
father’s  library,  and  sits  on  the  top  of  a  step-ladder, 
lost  in  the  imaginative  world  opened  to  him  l)y  some 
hidden  tome  he  has  discovered  on  the  top  shelf.  The 
lightly-tinted  drawing,  “  La  Dinette,”  shows  three 
children,  who  look  on  much  interested  while  their 
child-sister,  full  of  housewifely  importance,  fries  food 
for  the  coming  meal.  In  a  more  somljre  key  are  a 
little  ])icture  l)y  Josef  Israels  of  a  girl  with  a  child 
and  toy  boat  l;)y  the  margin  of  the  sea,  and  a  choice 
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“(lii'l  Praying,”  by  (luillemin.  A  ijoy  writing  on  a 
slate  is  a  characteristic  drawing  by  \V.  Hunt,  and 
anumg  other  water-colours  particularly  worthy  of 
notice  are  the  “  Hexham  ”  and  “  Egg  Poachers  ”  of 
jMr.  Hirket  Foster,  1).  ltol)erts’s  most  effective  “Hanks 
of  the  Jordan,”  and  examples  of  A.  H.  Willis,  S.  Prout, 
J.  Ylartiu,  and  (I.  Hobson.  There  is  no  need  to  de¬ 
scribe  so  well-known  a  masterpiece  as  Sir  David 
Wilkie’s  “Hahbit  on  the  Wall”  (181G),  one  of  the  best 
of  his  minor  pictures  of  I'ural  Scottish  life,  instinct 
with  the  hue  colour  of  his  best  })eriod,  and  happily 
showing  none  of  the  too  common  deterioi'ation  due  to 
the  use  of  treacherous  pigments  or  mediums,  except 
in  some  of  the  dark  shadows  of  the  background, 
which  are  slightly  cracked. 


“THE  PRODIGAL  SON.” 

Paixted  by  j.  H.  Swan. 


Mr  JOHN  IM.  SWAX  is  one  of  the  few  among 
the  band  of  younger  painters  who,  while 
eagerly  appropriating  all  that  foreign  schools  in 
general,  and  France  in  piirticular,  can  teach  them 
ill  thoroughness  of  draughtsmanship,  unity  of  tone, 
and  concentration  of  subject,  have  retained  their 
own  artistic  idiosyncrasy  unimpaired,  and  use  the 
technique  perfected  by  foreign  precept  and  example 
as  the  instrument  for  expressing  original  conceptions 
and  an  emotional  view  of  nature,  animate  and 
inanimate. 

The  “  Prodigal  Son,”  exhiluted  at  the  Hoyal 
Academy  in  1888,  was  Mr.  Swan’s  first  great  popular 
as  well  as  artistic  succe.ss — if  we  except  the  noble 
“  Lion  and  Lioness  on  the  jMarch,”  which  long  con¬ 
stituted  an  oi’nament  of  iVIessrs.  Houssod,  Abiladon 
and  Co.’s  naileries  in  Bond  Street.  It  is  still  the 
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completest  achievement  of  the  artist,  with  one 
important  exception,  and  that  is  the  magnificently 
designed  “  Lioness  Suckling  lier  Culis,”  which 
occupied  a  place  of  honour  at  last  year’s  summer 
exhibition  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery.  Over  this 
last-named  example  the  “  Prodigal  Son  ”  has,  how¬ 
ever,  the  advantage  of  superior  Ijeauty  of  colour  and 
tone — of  a  kind  of  variety  in  unity  in  the  treatment 
of  the  favourite  grey-blue,  dull-green,  and  Iniff 
harmonies,  which  the  later  works  do  not  possess  in 
the  same  degree.  For  it  must  be  conceded  that 
Mr.  Swan’s  chief,  indeed  his  only  serious,  fault  is  a 
marked  affection  for  a  monotonous  and  too  often 
repeated  colour-scheme — the  unavoidable  limitations 
of  which  already  constitute  a  mannerism  in  themselves. 

The  “  Prodigal  Son  ”  shows  a  reading  as  poetic 
and  emotional  as  it  is  absolutely  original  of  a  theme 


which  has  been  a  favourite  with  masters  of  every 
age  and  school.  The  youthful  sinner,  suiTounded 
l)y  his  lean,  long-haired  swine,  is  seated  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  a  rocky  and  l)arren  yet  not  unbeautiful 
expanse  covered  with  scanty  green  herbage,  among 
which  spring  Inight  crimson  poppies,  which  are  as 
little  flames  Inlghtening  the  sober  canvas.  The  plain 
ends  in  abruptly  rising  green  hills,  the  rocky  sum¬ 
mits  of  which  are  just  tipped  with  the  light  of  a 
tender  blue  sky,  a  narrow  strip  of  which  overtops 
them.  By  an  artifice  which  must  be  pardoned  in 
virtue  of  its  pathetic  effect,  almost  the  entire  light  of 
the  picture  is  concentrated  on  the  figure  of  the  naked 
youth,  girt  oidy  with  sheep-skins,  as  he  sits  self- 
al)sorbed  in  mute  despair,  with  face  entirely  hidden, 
but  with  grief  and  remorse  quivering  in  every  fibre 
of  the  spare  form — of  expressive  l)eauty,  notwith¬ 
standing  an  angularity  such  as  Donatello  gave  to  his 
youthful  David.  In  this  suggestion  of  anguish  from 
its  mental  and  emotional  aspect,  rather  than  through 
the  medium  of  Ixrlily  suffering  and  physical  squalor, 
Mr.  Swan  .shows  himself  truly  a  modern — in  the  best 
sense  of  the  teim — and  one  in  whom  the  wide  sym¬ 
pathy  with  humanity  works,  as  it  has  in  those  artists 
to  whom  we  look  for  the  expression  of  what  is  best 
and  most  pecidiarly  of  our  time  in  the  art  of  this 
generation.  Very  subtle  too  is  the  fashion  in  which 
the  sober  and  tender  harmony  of  the  picture,  with 
its  few  bright  lays  of  colour,  gives  as  it  were  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  hope  which  is  to  succeed  all  this  misery. 

The  purchase  of  the  “  Prodigal  Son  ”  liy  the 
President  and  Council  of  the  Hoyal  Academy  and  of 
the  Chan  trey  Fund  is  a  wise  act  of  discretion  which 
all  must  applaud. 
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FUSELI’S  MILTON  GALLELY. 

I!y  ALFRED  REAVER. 


S  Fuseli,  (iiice  a  ])itteiit  influence 
aimin'^'  us,  is  now  little  niore 
than  a  name  tn  most  peojile,  a 
lew  words  may  fitly  be  devoted 
to  his  career,  lie  was  born  in 
Zurieb  in  1741.  He  eame  to 
Fingland  early  in  life,  and  twice 
altered  bis  name,  originally  Fuessli,  to  render  it 
more,  eujihotdmis  to  Fnglish  ears.  Here  he  was 
advised  by  Ibwiiolds  to  stndy  art,  and  be  accord¬ 
ingly  went  to  Kome,  where,  for  sevei'al  years, 
he  attracted  considerable  attention,  lieturning  to 
Fngiand,  be  proceeded  steadily  to  work  on  the  am- 
l)itiiais  lines  laid  down  by  Keynolds  whenever  be 
di.scoursed  on  the  “  grand  style.”  <  )ne.  of  bis  ea.rlier 
productions  remains  his  most  eharacteristic,  and,  as 
far  as  the  word  can  l)e  applied  to  him,  the  most 
]io])nlai'.  This  was  the  “Nightmare,”  painted  in 
ITdd — a  very  ])owerful  realisa.tion  of  a  sidiject  that 
could  oidy  inspire  feelings  of  terror.  This  picture, 
gives  us  the  keynote  of  the  whole  course,  of  his 
work:  he  is  always  his  action,  extreme; 

his  heroes,  wrought  to  a  jiitcli  of  the  higliest 
tension,  and  actuated  by  the.  most  violent  emotions. 
Fxtravaganee  in  action  and  design  marred  his 
best  work  :  otherwise  he  was  a  man  t)f  ])ower  a.nd, 
in  a  certain  semse,  of  genius.  AVild  and  violent 
as  were  his  conceptions,  even  to  bordering  on 
the.  ridiculous  in  our  modern  estimation,  he  is  yet 
never  c.omnion])lae.e ;  his  pictures  always  leave  an 
impression,  if  only  for  tlaur  diabolic,  and  uneartbly 
weirdness.  In  bis  own  da.y  tins  passed  for  .sidt- 
limity  and  grandeur,  and  thus  we  find  bim  })romin- 
(Uitly  engaged  in  all  the  i’(‘niarkahle,  if  mis-directed, 
enterprise's  of  the  time.  Academical  distinctions, 
too,  fell  to  his  lot.  He  leecame  Associate  in  17b(S, 
Aca.demician  in  17tH),  Fro  lessor  of  Fainting  in  I7!>!t, 
and  Keeper  in  LSOd.  Fie  was  a  man  of  high  culture, 
learned  in  classic,  and  Englisl  i  literature.  1  le  published 
an  edition  of  Filkington,  as  well  as  a,u  English  version 
of  bis  friend  Lavater’s  “  Fbysiognomy,”  wbile  his 
Foyal  Academy  lectures  a.re  still  esteemed  as  next  in 
value  to  those  of  Sir  Joshua..  After  a  life,  of  eighty- 
four  years,  not  altogether  tTee  from  ca.i’e.s  a.nd  dis- 
a]»pointme.)d.s,  he  died  a.t  Futney  Hill,  the  resid¬ 
ence  of  the  (k.»uid.e.ss  of  (fuildford,  daughter  of  the. 
most  genei'ous  of  his  patrons,  Mr.  T.  (loutts.  A 
caustic  wit  and  rea.dy  tongue,  both  exercised  withoid. 
regard  to  his  personal  interests,  ha.d  acipiiicd  for  him 
an  unenviable,  reputation.  “  (lod  speed  you  with  tin; 


terrible  Fhiseli,”  said  young  Flaydon’s  friends,  when 
he  set  out  for  his  studio  to  dis})lay  his  drawings; 
but  those  ])ersonally  ae([uainte.d  with  him  describe 
him  as  a  man  of  general  impulses,  loyal  in  friend- 
shiji,  and  lofty  in  and)ition. 

There,  a.iv  but  few  op])ortunitie.s  in  onr  pullic 
collections  for  estimating  his  (pialities.  ( )ur  National 
(lallery,  , so  .sadly  deficient  in  the  Fritish  section,  con¬ 
tains  lait  one  example  of  his  ])encil.  All  else  that  we 
may  .see  of  him  in  London  is  “  Thor  Fattering  the  Ser- 
])ent  of  Midgard,”  in  the  Diploma  (lalleay,  and  the 
“  Fire  King,”  recently  added  to  the  Foutli  Kensington 
Dollection,  where  are.  also  a  fragment  or  two  of  “The 
Dream  of  (jtueen  Katherine”  and  a.  study  of  King 
Leai'.  The.  two  pictures  haw  sulijects  well  suited  to 
the  wildiie.ss  (.)f  his  fancy,  and  therefore,  exhiltit  him 
fairly,  though  neither  are  aimmgst  his  im])ortant 
works;  but  a  more  uotaLle  })icture.,  “tEdijais  and  bis 
Da.ugliters,”  is  in  the  AValker  Ai't  (lallery  at  Liver¬ 
pool.  Dultnre  has  de.velo])ed  with  gia.nt  stilde.s  .since 
Fu.seli’s  day,  and  we  no  longer  aceejit  his  conceptions 
as  fitting  i'e]»re.senta.tion,s  of  the  ,snl)linie.  ]>a..s,sages 
of  Shake.speare,  Alilton,  and  the  Filile;  lait  surely  a 
man  who  knew  his  art  far  laTter  than  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  vigorous  in  draughtsmanshi]),  skilful 
and  fertile,  if  extrava.ga,nt,  in  design,  and  who,  more¬ 
over,  ]>la,yed  a.  very  imi)orta.nt  ]ta.rt  in  his  own  time, 
is  worthy  of  more  complete  recogidtion  and  repre- 
.se.nta.ti(.in  than  at  ]U'e..sent  is  accorded  to  him. 

The  ])oet  ( 'owper  laid  for  some  ye.a.rs  meditated  an 
edition  of  Alilton,  for  which  he  had  compiled  aniph‘ 
notes.  He  was  urged  to  coid.inue  it  by  -lobnson 
tlie  })nl)lisbe.r,  a.nd  Fu.seli,  whose,  geinns  was  then 
snp))osed  to  be  truly  IMiltonic,  was  engaged  to  paint 
a  .series  of  tbirty  ])ic.tures  for  engraving.  Fu.seli 
started  u]ion  bis  task  with  eidliusiasm,  but  the 
vent.ure  was  not  destined  to  prospei'.  Cowjier’s  mind 
beca.me  seriously  deranged,  and  Alderma.n  Foydell 
of  fered  all  the  opposition  in  his  ]iower  to  the  project,  as 
its  successful  issue  would  undoulitedly  have  seriously 
aflected  an  edition  he  was  himself  ])ul dishing.  The 
enterpri.se.  was  ultimately  abandoned  altogetber. 

It  was  a  coincidence.  Halt  Fu.seli  hail  some  years 
previously  meditated  a.  series  of  ])ictures  on  this  same 
subject.  iV  letter  from  bim  to  Mr.  Fo.scoe  in  1790 
contains  a.  ])assa.ge  which  makes  this  clear.  “  ‘  There 
a.re,’  says  Mi'.  AVest,  ‘lint  two  wa.ys  of  woi'king  suc¬ 
cessfully,  Halt  is,  Listingly,  in  this  country  for  an 
artist:  the  one  is,  to  paint  for  the.  king;  the  other, 
to  meditate,  a  scheme  of  your  own.’  The  first  he  has 
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monopolised;  in  tlie  second  lie  is  not  idle:  witness 
tlie  prints  from  the  English  History,  and  the  late 
advertisement  of  allegorical  jirints  to  he  pulilished 
from  the  designs  liy  Lartolozzi.  In  the  imitation  of 
,so  (jrcat  a  'iiKdi  [the  italics  are  his  own],  I  am  deter¬ 
mined  to  lay,  hatch,  and  crack  an  egg  for  myself  too, 
if  I  can.  What  it  shall  lie  1  am  not  I'eady  to  tell 
with  certainty,  hut  the  sum  of  it  is,  a  series  of 
pictures  for  exhiliition,  such  as  Boydell’s  and  Mack- 
lin’s.  To  obtain  this,  it  will  be  necessary  tliat  1 
should  have  it  in  my  power  to  work  without  com¬ 
mission  or  any  kind  of  intermediate  gain  for  at  least 
three  years,  in  which  time  I  am  certain  of  producing 
at  least  twenty  pictures  of  different  dimensions.  The 
cpiestion  is,  what  will  enable  me  to  live  in  the  mean¬ 
time  ?  With  less  than  three  hundred  a  year  certain 
I  cannot  do  it.  My  idea  is,  to  get  a  set  of  men 
(twenty,  perhaps — less,  if  possible,  hut  not  more)  to 
subscribe  towards  it.  Suppose  twenty  pounds  each 
annually,  to  be  repaid  either  by  small  pictures  or 
drawings,  or  the  profits  of  the  exhibiti(m,  should 
it  succeed,  of  which  there  can  be  no  very  great 
doubt.” 

Oil  the  failure  of  Johnson’s  undertaking,  Fuseli 
determined  to  go  on  with  the  illustration  of  Milton 
in  the  spirit  of  the  above  letter,  and  six  gentlemen 
— viz.,  Messrs.  Coutts,  Lock,  Roscoe,  O.  Steevens, 
Seward,  and  Johnson — came  forward  with  a  yearly 
contribution  of  fifty  pounds  each  until  the  gallery 
was  established.  This  generous  proceeding  enabled 
the  artist  to  work  untrammelled  by  the  cares  of 
earning  a  livelihood,  and  left  him  free  to  devote 
his  whole  mind  to  his  author.  The  great  variety  of 
subjects  treated  by  Milton,  varying  from  the  most 
sublime  to  the  lightest  and  gayest,  relieved  the 
monotony  of  continually  realising,  or  attempting  to 
realise,  the  creations  of  one  writer. 

The  evil  fortune  which  had  attended  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  the  project  continued  to  dog  its  course  even 
to  its  close.  Before  the  opening  of  the  exhibition 
certain  depreciatory  paragraphs  appeared  in  some 
of  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  which  were  currently 
attributed  to  certain  ill-disposed  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  The  exhibition  was  opened  to  the 
public  on  the  20th  of  May,  1799,  and  consisted  of 
forty  pictures  of  various  sizes,  the  largest  being  13 
feet  by  12  feet,  while  others  were  merely  sketches. 
The  selection  of  subjects  indicated  a  highly  culti¬ 
vated  mind,  and  even  more  so  did  the  choice  of  the 
illustrative  passages  appended  to  the  catalogue. 
“  The  Vision  of  the  Lazar  House  ”  was  generally 
considered  to  be  the  chef-cVeeuvre  of  the  gallery.  It 
was  bought  by  Mr.  Coutts,  and  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  Countess  of  Guildford.  “  Satan 
Calling  Up  His  Legions”  was  acquired  by  Lord  Rivers, 


and  afterwards  found  its  way  to  tlie  collection  of  tlie 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  bouulit 
three  of  the  pictures,  and  Fuseli’s  hand  is  evident 
enough  in  the  extraordinary  iierfoniiance  which 
stands  on  the  staircase  of  tlie  Diploma  Gallery.  Mr. 
Whitts  Russell  purchased  “The  Friar’s  Lan thorn,” 
an  inferior  performance,  lent  to  the  collection  of 
Old  Masters  at  Burlington  House  by  Lord  de 
Tabley  in  1884.  (Jtlier  pictures  jiassed  into  the 
collections  of  Mr.  S.  Cartwright,  Mr.  1.  Angerstein, 
Mr.  J.  Know'les  (the  painter’s  biographer),  Mi-.  JV. 
Y.  Ottley,  the  Duchess  of  St.  Allians,  Sir  Master- 
man  Sykes,  Sir  F.  Burdett,  and  others,  all  well 
known  as  patrons  of  Bi-itish  art.  “The  Vision  of 
Noah  ”  forms  the  altar-^iiece  of  a  church  at  Luton, 
in  Bedfordshire. 

W^hen  the  gallery  was  opened  it  was  practically 
boycotted  by  a  large  portion  of  the  I*ress,  the  editoi's 
in  some  cases  even  i-efusing  the  adx'ertisements  ad¬ 
mission  to  their  papers,  while  the  painter’s  friends 
found  greater  difficulty  still  in  purchasing  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  a  few  laudatory  paragraphs.  The  state  of 
political  feeling,  rather  than  the  development  of 
lesthetic  culture,  probalJy  accounts  for  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  treatment.  Johnson  had  lieen  suljjected  to 
a  vexatious  prosecution  at  the  instance  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  Fuseli  had  been  wai'iied  liy  his  friends  to 
lie  heedful  in  his  attentions.  But  the  painter,  who 
certainly  possessed  a  warm  heai-t  and  generous  dis¬ 
position,  threw  all  such  prudence  to  the  winds,  and 
rather  paraded  his  affection  for  his  j^iersecuted  friend 
— a  line  of  conduct  for  which  all  must  give  him 
credit.  But  the  result  of  it  all  was  that  when  the 
exhiliition  closed  the  receipts  fell  considerably  shoi't 
of  expenditure. 

A  curious  paragraph  appeared  in  the  contemporary 
Oracle.  “  H  have  often  wondered,’  said  a  lady,  after 
visiting  the  gallery,  ‘  how  such  a  hideous  monster 
as  Satan  coidd  have  tempted  Eve ;  but  if  he  really 
was  as  Mr.  Fuseli  paints  him,  why,  then — that 
accounts  for  it ! ’” 

The  gallery  was  re-opened  on  the  21st  of  March, 
1800,  with  some  additional  pictures,  but  again 
proved  unatti'active  to  the  genei-al  public.  The 
Royal  Academicians,  desirous  of  protesting  against 
the  public  apathy,  organised  a  Ijanquet  in  the  gal¬ 
lery  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  painter ;  but,  to 
use  his  own  phrase,  all  he  got  by  it  was  “mouth 
honour.”  Thus  the  Milton  Gallery  proved  an  un- 
etpiivocal  failure,  and  in  August,  1800,  Fuseli,  writ¬ 
ing  to  his  friend,  Mr.  W^illiam  Lock,  says  sadly, 
“  The  greater  part  of  my  exhibition,  the  rejected 
hunily  of  a  silly  father,  are  now  rolled  up,  or  packed 
together  against  the  walls  of  my  study,  to  be 
seasoned  for  dust,  the  worm,  and  oblivion.” 


O0T«-*ipaiTite‘|^  whose  tl^re bbiT^g  lUy^'e 

With  (P^elod^  iS  ttiYllled, 
li/e  l^aovr  bub  };)ciU  how  Jb^spiratioTi’S  [iTlre 
Is  quer/ched  ai^ci  chilled 
the  dull  §tY^aTr]_  De\/elopTt|eTit,  halP  ir/ire  ! 
C^paiTtl-e]*  Pully-prin^ed  With  dreams  that  Pleet, 
JLs  thy  Plat  Cai^N/as  r/ot  a  windirig- She^t  p 
Iplacfd  O10  a  gtretcher  Por  thy  VLSiGT|’g  CorSe  ? 
^  pen  but  erarqps  thee  ^  'pegssuS  ,  good  hor§e  5 
/Jnd  Five -lined  |^apeT  Frights  tlpe  "Ethereal  Quir^. 

4*  ^ 


(“  Uiii rammidlcd  Art" — Piicm.  and  Drda'in.j  hij  J.  F.  SnlUvaa-  Eiujrancd  tnf  !l.  Vaiflor.) 


||Ve  Onj^  kT)_o\Afn ,  froiri  firSx  to  las|-, 
i’  single  [painieT  i  eonld  1,0^/^; 

]foT  he  >|ad  regilized  l-h^  'V^Si 

'E^eT*T|_anS'ru^■}|  i0roCkiTT|_eci  afoove: 

Pin'hnnx^O'r\ce|3hon  toWered  5ubliirr|e 

^nd  BnSpiratiori  blazed  inVeiise  ’ 

#h  ^ TT]_a~nv  ^ Tnanv  iS  the  TiTije 

life’s  hold  Tne  §q  <SoT\fLdeYice. 

I’ve  §een  hiiT\ ,  Vvilhi  a  ’rreTnr]h!iT3^ 

@p  In^irahio'n  in  hi§  CQair, 
before  ©aTiN/aS  pun^  ^hihe 
EcShahieaJjy  §iV  glare : 

5e  daubed  t\0  p^ainh 

l5poT\h^^  pure  UTiSullied  §heeh  ^ 

;h  When  he  reSe  a  Uhtle  fa!r|t) 

lfh|e  r|_ofole  pid-uire  Wa^  Complehe  ! 


jHiS  VibraT^h  goul  had  bit»eat-||ed  tl]e  gcene 
|nh0  ih|e  Clohh  in  perPech  wiSe  ; 

Wo  marririg  T^ruSh  had  coToe  between 
T©  Lin|lh  and  he  Viitg arize  : 

§u  forte  Vies  ILirj^e  CuWe, 

©fTTiri^h  ToTie^  Stood  Pixh  Fair, 

^IfTiough.  Vulgar  Minds  did  not  observe 
“^iah  there  wa^  3^^  l^ichure  there. 


^TihieS-'  ‘purepercepHon  gtand 

'  Jn  §peechle5s  ^I^tphure  for  ^  hiYne  , 
rnyrnnurouSlN  agh  II ©W  ^rand  !  ” 

''  l^har  |>erFech  Ha^adlinl !  “Too  §ufol 

4--  4- 

Jluh^  T]©  ©eScriphiori  cori'^ 

^bat  T5>eau^by  tr  h.ls  ©a'<^'/a5  Inr^^ 
1  11  §ho\N'  ^o\j ,  v,^en  ^you  coTY\e  -YTiy  v^. 

PiT^  0!echi©if|  Qf  hi5  . 

g  K  ^uilivar^- 
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{Poem  and  Draniiiff  by  J.  F.  Sulliean.  Engraved  by  R.  Taylor.) 
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THE  ENGLISH  SCHOOL  OF  MTNIATUKE  AET. 

WITH  SPFXTAL  ItEFHUFXCE  TO  THE  EXHHHTION  AT  THE  BURLINOTOX  FIXE  AR>TS  CLUB. 

EltU.M  JEAX  BETITOT  (IGoT-KOl)  TO  JoHX  STEPHEN  LIOTARD  (CLOSE  OF 

EIOHTEEXTH  CEXTURV). 

i!v  J.  LUMSDEN  PK()PEI{T. 


HAA'E  always  Mt  a.  dillicplty 
ill  dacidiii”'  the  right  iiKiiiieiit 
ill  point  of  time  fur  euiisideriiig 
portraits  in  eiiaiiiel. 

The  art  of  ])aiiitiiig  in  fusi- 
hle  eolonrs  on  a,  metal  lia.se, 
whieh  were  afterwards  fixed  hy 
the  tieree  fire  of  the  kiln,  is  nndouhte(lly  of  great 
a.ntii[nity.  AVhether  the  eiinning  artilieers  of  the 
ancient  Nile  knew  all  ahont  it,  as  they  did  ahont 
most  other  things,  or  whether  it  was  first  practised 
ahont  the  Christian  Era  (l)oth  the(.>ries  l)eing'  nplield 
hy  many  doughty  eha.ni}hons)  need  not  coneei'ii  us, 
for  our  interest  in  the  process  does  m.it  l)egin  till  the 
year  KiflO,  when  the  art  was  first  practically  ap])lied 
to  the  miniature  portrait.  The  old  waitchmaker  at 
Chateaiidiin,  dean  Toutin,  is  cicdited  with  its  first 
applieatimi  to  this  s^iecial  ])urpose ;  hut,  a.s  in  the 
ease  of  many  other  so-called  inventions,  lie  wa-s 
prohahly  only  one  anioiigst  several  who  sa.w  some¬ 
where  about  the  same  time  that  the  process,  which 
for  so  long  had  iiuide  Liimjges  a  househ(_)ld  word  in 
the  art-woild,  could,  with  very  slight  modifica,tious, 
he  made  to  serve  for  the  production  of  imjierisha.hle 
})ortraits.  The  chief  modification  now  introduced 
was  the  ci.iating  of  the  entire  plate  with  o])a.(|ue 
white  euaniel,  which  was  Burned  in  Before  com¬ 
mencing  the  portrait.  Even  this  was  not  altogether 
a  novelty.  Nearly  a  century  Befoi’e  dean  Court, 
the  gTeat  Limoges  euameller,  had  })ainted  the  Twelve 
Apostles  for  Francis  L,  now  presei'ved  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral  at  Chartres,  and  hail  laid  the  white  enamel 
liase  for  the  faces  liefore  commencing  his  finished 
work.  I  have  a  hiiger-ring  Bearing  tlie  })ortrait  of 
Raleigh,  of  the  proliaBle  date  of  LnSO,  wdiicli  is 
treated  in  precisely  a  similar  manner — the  dress  and 
collar  done  on  the  cJcainiilci'd  or  filling-in  manner,  the 
face,  however,  painted  on  the  wdiite  opai|ue  Base, 
precisely  as  afterwards  ])ractised.  Again,  the  greatest 
euameller  who  ever  lived,  dean  Petitot  (1G07-TG!)!), 
was  a  jeweller  and  enanieller  of  triidcets  in  (deneva, 
which  he  left  about  IG.'IU,  aud  after  some  little  time 
■spent  in  Italy,  came  to  Fiighnid,  and  showed  his 
enamelled  wi.irk  to  the  King’s  j’eweller,  who  saw  at 
once  that  it  was  superior  to  the  Englisli  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  time,  and  introduced  him  to  the  King. 
We  are  not  told  whether  portraits  in  enamel  were 


amongst  the  work  shown  liy  I’etitot,  But  it  .seems 
pi’oBaBle  that  such  was  the  case;  liecause  as  soon 
as  the  enanieller  imtered  Charle.s’s  service,  Ahindyck 
was  reijuested  to  instruct  him  in  drawing,  and  Sir 
Theodore  Alayerne,  the  King’s  jiliy.sician,  was  to  help 
him,  with  his  knowdedge  of  chemistry,  to  perfect 
his  palette  of  fusible  colours.  If  this  theory  Be 
c'orrect,  it  .seems  to  coniirm  the  view  that  other 
artists,  as  well  as  Toutin,  were  Busy  with  the  new 
idea,  .somewhere  about  the  .same  time.  Of  the  elder 
Toutin’s  work  we  know  nothing.  There  are  two 
}iieces  in  Ahenna,  .signed  II.  Toutin,  But  this  was  a, 
son  of  the  watchmaker,  who  apiparently  cariled  on 
his  father’s  profe.ssion. 

The  late,  exhiliition  wa.s  peculiarly  ilch  iu  the 
works  of  dean  Retitot  and  of  his  son,  generally  known 
a,s  I’etitot  Through  tfie  kindness  of  the  Duke 

of  Devonshire,  the  Committee  were  able  to  exBibit 
tlie  grea.t  Chatsworth  I’etitot,  a  fnll-lengtli  ]iortrait 
of  RacBael  de  Rouvigny,  Counte.ss  of  >SoutBam]iton, 
co])ied  from  Vandyck’s  ])icture.  It  is  liy  far  the 
largest  enamel  I’etitot  ever  ])roduced,  measuring  91 
liy  .9  inches,  .signed  and  dated  IG-Bk  It  is  difficult 
to  s])eak  too  highly  of  this  wonderful  enamel.  The 
colour  is  ]»erfect.  Due  seems  able  to  see  deep  down 
into  the  Blue  of  tlie  inbe,  much  in  the  .same  way  as 
appears  po.ssilde  with  the  lovely  Blue  of  the  very 
finest  Driental  hawthoi'ii  jars,  whilst  the  ])alnting  of 
the.  glolie  u])on  which  the  Counte.ss’s  left  arm  rests 
is  (piite  a  ioiw  da  force  of  depth  and  transparency. 
Ciiriou.sly  enough,  amongst  the  .sjieciniens  shown  By 
Air.  AVingheld  DigBy  was  a  inplica  of  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  Countess  on  a  circular  gold  plate. 
Amongst  the  other  .signed  work  of  the  two  I’etitots 
were  the  Duke  of  Ruckingham,  from  the  Devonshire 
Collection,  signed  and  dated  1G40  :  this  could  not 
have  lieen  done  finni  life,  as  the  Duke  died  iu  1634; 
I’etitot  Jils  and  his  wife,  shown  By  the  Earl  of 
Dartrey ;  two  large  water-colour  miniatures  of  Louis 
XIV.  aud  his  wife,  ABirie  Thcrese,  Belonging  to  tlie 
Blarl  of  Rosebery;  my  own  ])ortraIt  of  the  Duchess 
of  I’ortsmouth,  and  one  or  two  other.s — altogether  a 
gooilly  iiumher,  considering  that  the  writer  of  the 
catalogue  of  the  I’etitots  in  the  Louvre  .says  he  never 
.saw  one.  Previous  to  the  exliiliitioii  1  thought  it 
easy  to  tell  a  genuine  Petitot,  But  a  careful  com¬ 
parison  of  all  the  signed  specimens  shown  there  has 
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ratlier  puzzled  me,  owing  to  tlic  great  variations  of 
their  technical  ([iialities.  One  of  the  great  jioints  1 
looked  to  was  the  treatment  of  the  hair.  1  once 
heard  an  expert  reniai’k  witli 
regard  to  the  hair  in  the  work 
of  Cooper,  “  It  looks  as  thougli 
it  were  floated  on  with  cream  ;  ” 
and  tliat  same  quality  I  fancied 
could  l)e  seen  in  Petitot.  Put 
take,  for  instance,  the  portrait  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Here 
the  soft  and  lustrous  flesh  sur¬ 
face,  upon  which  no  mark  of  a 
brush  usually  appears,  is  stip¬ 
pled  all  over  and  almost  coarsely 
done,  and  the  “  creamy  ”  hair 
of  head  and  beard  is  rendered 
by  lines  almost  rugged  in  their 
directness ;  though,  to  be  siire, 

Petitot’s  glowing  palette  is  ap¬ 
parent  throughout  the  perform¬ 
ance.  There  are  many  so-called 
Petitots  in  various  collections 
which  certainly  never  were 
painted  by  him.  The  subject 
is  very  interesting,  but  would 
require  too  much  space  to  dis¬ 
cuss  thoroughly  here.  I  have 
given  elsewhere  the  names  of 
several  artists  who  were  asso¬ 
ciated  with  and  immediately 
followed  him  in  the  service  of 
the  State,  whose  business  con¬ 
sisted  in  producing  enamels  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  members  of  his 
family,  for  insertion  in  the 
“  boites  a  portrait,”  often  mount¬ 
ed  in  the  most  costly  manner, 
and  given  as  presents  to  am¬ 
bassadors  and  other  public  char¬ 
acters. 

Tliere  seems  no  doubt  that 
Petitot  was  accompanied  on  his 
travels  from  Cleneva  by  a  fellow- 
workman  of  the  name  of  Bor- 
dier,  who  also  came  with  him 
to  England.  Tliis  said  Bordier 
is  a  very  mysterious  person. 

Was  there  one  man  who  liad 
the  double  Christian  names 
Pierre  Jacques,  or  were  tliere 
two  artists  owning  the  name 
Pierre  and  Jacques  respectively  ?  It  is  impossible 
to  answer  the  conundrum.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
only  piece  known  signed  by  a  Bordier  at  all  is  the 
enamelled  jewel  presented  to  Ceneral  Fairfax  by 


I’arliamcnt  after  the  battle  of  Xaseliy.  Like  all  the 
other  line,  things  of  the  ])eriod,  it  was  at  Straw¬ 
berry  Hill,  and  Walpole  called  it  a  watch  :  Init  the 


fact  was  that  the  jewelled  sides  had  long  since  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  only  tlie  small  gold  plates  bearing 
enamels  remained,  and  he  mistook  these  for  the  front 
and  back  of  a  watch.  The  enamels  were  at  the 
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(From  the  Miniature  htj  Jean  Petitot.  Engraved  bg  C.  Carter.) 
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Euiliiigtoii.  They  are  thus  descrihed  by  J.  Sprigge, 
“  Anglia  Eediviva,”  page  250  : — “  The  work  was 
carried  (»ut  entirely  hy  Pierre  Pordicr,  and  with 
the  diamond  sides,  nut  now  in  existence,  cost  £700. 
After  the  death  of  Fairfax  it  was  sold  to  John 

Thoresby  ;  and  in  17t)T, 
at  the  sale  t)f  tlie 
Thoresl>y  Golleetion,  was 
bong'ht  by  Horace  AVal- 
])0le  for  £10  lOs.  ;  at 
tin'  Straw! terry  Hill  side 
it  was  sold  (clcyenlh 
day,  lot  T1  )  for  £21  l-o 
riohn  F.  Pearan.  It 
now  behjng'S  to  Ford 
Hastings.  It  is  signed 
“  F.  F).  Jrcif"  and  there 
is  a  re]n'esentation  of  the 
battle  on  the  back  of 
th(‘  ])ortrait  of  Fairfax.” 

Eyer  since  1  tirst 
took  an  interest  in  these 
matters  I  haye  searched  for  these  emimels  high  and 
low,  and  it  was  only  after  the  late  exhibition  ojtened 
that  1  learned  they  were  in  the  collection  of  Lord 
I  Listings,  who  kindly  allowed  them  to  be  exhibited. 
1  confess  I  was  mneh  disappointed  with  the  work'. 
Xeither  in  ])oint  of  eoloni’,  exeention,  or  design  are 
they  at  all  worthy  of  the  best  enamellers.  The 
plate  rejireseiiting  the  Ilonseof  ( 'ommons  has  been 
badly  dainaged  and  not  well  rejiaired.  '^I'his  signa¬ 
ture  giyes  ns  the  only  hint  of  the  existence  of 
F.  Ilordier,  and  we  hear  no  niort'  of  him.  However, 
towards  HiTo,  when  Charles  I.  was  in  tronble  with 
his  Farlianient,  and  art  was  for  the  time  in  a.beyanei.', 
i’etitot  left  these  shores  for  France,  a.nd  da.e([nes 
Ilordier  accompanied  him.  Soon  afterwards  Fetitot 
and  Ilm’dier  married  Ixvo  sisters  of  the  name  of  ( ’ujier, 
and  from  that  time  to  llordier’s  dealh,  in  KiST, 
the  two  artists  worked  together.  The  tradition 
that  Jlordim'  oecipiied  hinis  df  with  doing  the  hair 
and  backgrounds  of  Fetitot’s  nortraits  rests  on  the 
authority  of  George  A^ertne,  whose  MSS.  AVbdjiole 
worked  ont  in  his  “  jVnecdotes  of  Fainting.”  Whence 
Ahn'tne  drew  the  information  he  does  not  tell  ns,  so 
it  mnst  be  aceejited  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  have 
already  pointed  ont  the  variety  of  treatment  shown 
in  the  two  specimens,  llnckingliam  and  the  large 
Devonshire  Gonntess  of  Sonthampton,  both  signed  by 
Petitot.  How  far  the  shave  of  the  two  brothers-in 
law  in  these  productions  may  have  gone  we  luive  no 
means  of  telling. 

AVhilst  lately  looking  at  the  eolleetion  of  “Art 
Fetro.spectif  ”  in  the  Trocadero  at  the  Paris  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  1  saw  an  enamel  of  Louis  XI  \k,  and  the  label 
beneath  it  was  marked  “  Ilordier.”  The  vitrine  in 


which  it  was  displayed  wars  too  deep  to  enable  me 
to  use  a  magnifying  glass  to  see  if  there  was  a.  signa¬ 
ture,  but,  if  the  attribution  was  eurreet,  it  di.sjilays  a. 
(dass  of  ]iainting  which  otherwise  would  pass  current 
for  a.  Fetitot,  but  yet  dilfering  in  technical  (jualities 
from  the  ordinary  rnn  of  his  nndoubted  work.  The 
surface  is  as  smooth  arid  the  colour  eoneei^’ed  in  the 
same  scheme,  but  the  exeention  is  somewhat  foggy,  as 
it  were,  lacking  the  decided  sharjiness  of  Fetitot’s 
enamels.  If  this  I'eally  represents  Mordier’s  bru.sh  it 
will  aeeonnt  for  several  enamels  1  know,  three  of  which 
are  in  my  own  eolleetion,  which  have  always  rather 
]mz/led  me.  rnfortunately,  this  o])inion  is  to  a  large 
extent  snrniise  ;  1  have  no  direct  proof  to  oH'er,  but 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  the  work  of  a  man  v  ho 
evidently  was  engaged  largely  through  a  long  series 
of  years. 

Fxd'ore  I’csuming  tlii'  consideration  of  the  water- 
eidiair  miniatures  1  must  draw  attention  to  a  variety 
of  drawings  “in  little”  much  practised  in  the, 
seventeenth  century.  1  refer  to  the  jiortraits  drawn 
on  vellum  with  a,  lead  ])eneil,  a,  material  which 
jiassed  at  the  time  under  the  name  “  jilumbago.” 
Idle  men  who  used  this  method  were  really  en¬ 
gravers,  who  drew  these  jioilraits  from  life  for  the 
]iur]iose  of  snbse(|Uent  engraving,  dohn  Faber,  sen., 
David  Loggan,  George  A\diite,  and  his  son  Fobert, 
all  worked  in  this  manner,  'riiomas  Forster  has  left 
many  signed  jiortralts  in  the  same  medium',  liiit 


whether  he  was  an  engraver  or  not  is  uncertain, 
as  there  is  no  account  of  him  anywhere.  The  late 
exhibition  contained  very  many  sp'e'cimens  of  such 
work,  and  the  perfection  attained  in  some  of  them 
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{Froilt  t/ir  M lultifiirr  luj  Darid 
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is  almost  iuevedililo.  I  slioiild  like  to  sot  a  modovn 
driivviiig’-master  to  oo])y  such  a  woi'k  as  a  ])ortrait 
of  Lutlcr,  the  author  of  “Hudil)i'as,”  in  my  possession, 

by  David 
L  o  g  a  11 , 
and  see 
what  lie 
could  make 
of  it. 

T  h  e 
eig'hteeuth 
c  e  1)  1 11 1  y 
commenc¬ 
ed  liadly 
enough  in 
m  a  1 1  e  1'  s 
])ictorial. 
It  produc¬ 
ed  giants 
in  litera¬ 
ture,  hut 
contented 
itself  with 
pigmies  in 
art.  Knel- 
ler  was  the 

leading  pnrtrait-jiainter,  and  a  sorry  sul.istitute  for 
Yandyck  or  even  Lely ;  and  matters  were  not  im¬ 
proved  hy  his  successors,  dervas,  Van  Loo,  and 
Hudson.  There  is  a  pretty  story  told  of  Jeri'as, 
as  showing  the  estimation  in  which  his  powers 
were  held  hy  at  least  some  of  his  contemporaries. 
Jervas,  who  affected  to  be  a  freethinker,  was  one 
day  talking  very  irreverently  of  the  Bible,  and  Dr. 
Arlaithnot  maintained  to  him  that  he  was  not 
only  a  s])ecnlative  lint  a  jiractical  believer,  -lervas 
denied  it.  Arbnthnot  said  lie  would  pi'ove  it.  “  Yon 
strictly  oliserve  the  second  comnmndment,”  said  the 
Doctor  ;  “  and  in  your  pictni'es  yon  make  not  the 
likeness  of  anything  that  is  in  the  heavens  above, 
or  in  the  earth  lieneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the 
earth.”  In  fact,  the  literatni'e  of  this  time  teems 
with  allusions  to  the  utter  bathos  which  had  come 
over  the  arts  pictorial  in  the  reigns  of  the  earlier 
Ceorges,  and  the  branch  of  painting  with  which 
these  papers  are  connected,  the  portinit-miniature, 
naturally  followed  the  tendency  of  art  in  general. 

Holl)ein  produced  Hilliard  and  the  Olivers. 
Yandyck  led  the  Avay  for  Cooper  a, ml  the  other 
giants  of  the  seventeenth  centniy,  whilst  Kneller 
produced  chaos !  However,  this  chaos  was  illumined 
by  just  one  star  and  no  more.  Ho  aidist  has  im¬ 
proved  his  position  by  the  late  exhibition  as  much 
as  Laurence  Crosse  (died  1724).  He  was  always  de¬ 
signated  Lewis  Crosse,  but  Mr.  Cust,  of  the  British 
Museum,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  much 


additionid  knowledge  of  tlie  lives  of  ailists,  has 
found  out  that  his  (diristian  name  was  Laui'cnce, 
not  Lewis.  Altogetlau'  he  was  re]u-eseuted  by 
eighteen  s]>ecimens,  all  adnuralde.  He  was  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  even  painter  :  the  same  conscientious  linisli 
is  found  in  all  his  ])erformanee.s.  Hap])ily,  too,  lie 
almost  always  signed  L.  C.,  interlaeed.  His  minia¬ 
tures  are  somewhat  larger  than  the  ordinary  lun, 
})aiuted  on  ivory  or  vellum  ;  the  accessoT’ies,  whether 
a  lady’s  dress  or  a  man’s  armour  and  lace  tie,  am  as 
earefully  fini.shed  as  the  face.  In  the  treatment  of 
the  long  wigs,  always  I’ather  a  crucial  test  of  the 
technical  powers  of  the  miniaturist,  he  need  not  fear 
comparison  with  any  of  his  predecessors.  There  is 
really  no  one  else  to  talk  aliout  until  we  come  to 
the  Lens  family.  Bernard  (1080-1740),  the  third 
genei'ation  of  the  name,  is  the  best  known,  and  has 
been  very  highly  }uaised  liy  "Walpole.  He  may  ha\'e 
lieen  a  very  good  drawing-master,  and  he  numbered 
Royalty  amongst  his  pupils;  but  as  an  original 
}>erformer  he  was  a  poor  creature  by  the  side  of 
those  we  have  been  considering.  Of  the  seven  signed 
specimens  in  the  exhibition,  perhaps  the  best  was 
the  portrait  of  Francis,  second  Earl  of  Godolphin, 
contributed  by  the  Ciueen.  There  were,  howe\'er, 
two  good  enamellers  at  work  at  this  period ;  Charles 


A  SON  OP  JEHEMIAH  MEYEE. 
{From  the  Miniature  hy  Jeremiah  Meyer.) 


Boit  (died  1727)  and  Christian  F.  Zincke  (1684- 
1767).  Boit  was  the  first  in  point  of  time,  having 


COWLEY,  THE  POET. 

{Fro)n  a  Miniature  hi/  Christian  F.  Zinclcc,  after 
the  Painting  by  Sir  Peter  Lely.) 
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been  said  ti)  veach  this  CDimtvy  in  lH(Sd.  Itc  was  a 
native  uf  Stoc'kholiii,  and  supjxaled  himself  cm  Ids 
avrival  liy  teaching  drawing.  Having  misconducted 
him.self  with  one  of  his  lady  ])U|)ils,  he  was  sent  to 
gaol,  and  whilst  there  perfected  himself  in  the  art  of 

enamelling — surely  a  curi¬ 
ous  occupation  for  the  in¬ 
terior  of  a.  ])rison  !  How¬ 
ever,  on  his  release  he  at 
once  ti:)ok  a.  position  as  an 
eiianieller,  and  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  Court  of  (j)ueen 
Anne.  lie  got  surprising 
sums  for  his  enamels,  as 
much  as  £o(J0  being  men- 
tinned  as  having  been  paid 
fur  one.  lie  set  about  a 
large  enamel  of  (jtueen  Anne 
surroumled  by  her  Court. 
The  size  of  the  plate  wars  to 
be  tw’eiity-four  by  eighteen 
inches.  Hoit  iditained  an 
advance  of  £1000,  and  erected  a  special  furnace  in 
IMayfair.  As  no  enamel  had  been  made  of  that 
size  since  the  days  of  Limoges,  he  wasted  a  huge 
sum  in  ineffectual  attempts  to  lay  a  perfect  ground. 
He  obtained  a  further  advance  of  £700,  but  before 
much  progress  had  Ijeen  made  the  (j)ueeii  died,  and 
the  plate  was  never  finished.  His  g(iods  wei'e 
seized  for  debt,  he  lied  to  France,  changed  his  re¬ 
ligion,  and  was  well  received  by  the  llegent.  As 
the  French  had  kmjwn  no  greater  enameller  since 
1‘etitot,  his  wajrks  were  much  sought  after,  hut  he 
died  suddenly  in  Paris  in  1727. 

There  were  six  .specimens  by  him  at  the 
Ihnlington,  some  of  them  of  ra.ther  large  size, 
as,  for  instance.  Case  xxix..  No.  2,  the  .secoml  Earl 
of  Cod(4phin  and  his  wife  Heniietta,  afterwards 
I  )uchess  of  iMai'lliorough.  His  colour  is  peculiar, 
arid  unlike  his  }»redece,ssor  Petitot  or  his  successor 
Zincke.  It  is  .somewdiat  pale  aud  poor  by  the  side 
of  the  others.  His  drawing  is  fairly  good  of  the 
■single  figure;  but,  like  many  others,  he  failed  with  a 
group,  and  had  he  com])leted  his  large  plate  of  Queen 
Anne  and  her  Court  it  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have 
been  but  one  instance  the  more  of  an  artist  attempt¬ 
ing  to  exceed  his  [)OW'ers.  I’roliahly  art  is  none  the 
poorer  for  his  failure  to  carry  out  his  ambitious 
■scheme.  Pie  taught  Zincke  the  art  of  enamelling, 
and  for  many  years  the  latter  painted  nearly  every¬ 
body  of  note.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  assign  the 
I'elative  position  of  Zincke  with  regax-d  to  other 
enamellei's.  "Walpole,  who  was  ralher  given  to 
superlatives,  describes  him  thus  :  “  Zincke  came  to 
England  in  1700,  where  he  studied  under  Poit, 
whom  at  length  he  not  only  surpassed,  but  ri\  alled 


A  LAnv. 

(Fnnn  a  Miin'<(fitrc  hy 
yatlianiti  IIouc.) 


I’etitot.  l  have  a  head  of  Cowley  by  him,  after  Sir 
I’eter  Lely,  wduch  is  allowed  to  excel  any  single 
work  of  that  charming  enamellei'.  The  ini})a.ssioned 
glow  of  sentiment,  the  eyes  swimming  with  truth 
and  tenderne,ss,  and  the  natural  fall  of  the  long 
ringlets  that  flow  immd  the  unbuttoned  collar,  are 
rendered  with  the  most  ex(]iusite  natiu'e,  and  fini.shed 
with  elaborate  care.”  Ha])pily,  this  identical  enamel 
was  in  the  gallery — Case  xxix..  No.  0 — and  it  fully 
bears  out  all  the  panegyric  bestowed  ujton  it  by 
Walpole. 

It  certainly  is  as  Hue  as  it  can  be;  l)ut  Walpole’s 
reniar'k  opens  a  very  large  ipiestion  indeed,  which 
applies  not  only  to  Zincke,  but  t<.)  all  euamellers,  not 
even  excluding  the  great  Petitot ;  and  that  (question 
i.s — the  difference  hetween  an  artist  and  an  art- 


workman.  Petitot’s  Rachel  de  Rouvigny,  Zincke’s 
Cowley,  or  Henry  Lone’s  Lady  Dy.sart,  all  in  the 
recent  exhibition,  is  each  in  its  way  perfect;  hut 
then  Ahmdyck,  Lely,  and  Reymxlds  furnished  the 
originals,  and  in  these  ca,ses  the  euamellers  were 
mei'ely  copyists  or  art-woilvinen.  When  we  come 
to  consider  the  “original”  work  of  tlie.se  men  ail 
rioiivi,  in  the  old  }»hrase,  coxdd  as  niudi  be  said  ? 
As  to  Petitot,  it  is  somewhat  dilficult  to  narne  any 
original  work  which  can  strictly  be  put  down  to  bini. 
In  England,  Ahindyck,  Honthorst,  and  others  sup- 
}ilied  the  mlgi- 
iials ;  whilst  in 
Phance  he  copied 
the  })orti’aits  of 
Philip  de  Chani- 
paigne,  Pourhus, 

AI  i  g  n  a  r  d.  He 
Troy,  and  others ; 
and  it  is  I’eally  un¬ 
known  whether 
Louis  XI  Ah  or 
any  inend)ei'S  of 
his  farnily  (jr 
Court  ever  sat  to 
him.  In  the  ca.se 
of  Zincke,  the 
evidence  is  more 
easily  attainahle.  ^  lady. 

Plis  enamels  are  {Fi-idh  a  Miniature  b)j  Henry  Bnne.) 

veiy  plentiful, 

and  he  lived  S(j  near  t(j  A\hilpole’s  own  time  that 
we  may  trust  his  remark  that  Ziucke  increased  his 
terms  for  a  portrait  from  twenty  to  thirty  guineas, 
in  order  to  lindt  the  numlxer  of  his  sitter.s.  Lut 
compare,  for  instance,  the  perfect  work  of  Cowley 
(copied  from  Lely)  with  Case  xxxiv.,  N^o.  1)8,  a  por¬ 
trait  of  the  Huchess  (.»f  Luckingham  and  her  son, 
evidently  arranged  by  Zincke  from  life. 

Can  any  cxaitiast  be  more  com^jlete  than  the 
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grace  of  the  one,  and  the  had  drawing,  di'eadful 
composition,  and  want  of  taste  displayed  by  the 
other  ?  Jlonhtless  we  must  make  all  alhjwance  for 
tliat  numbing  curse  whicli  lias  attached  to  all  artists, 
in  all  time — the  fact  of  becoming  fasliionalile.  So 
long  as  the  artist’s  name  is  connected  with  the  per¬ 
formance  the  public  is  little  ajit,  and  indeed  little 
fitted,  to  examine  tlie  ([uality,  but  accepts  scamped 
work  and  slovenly  detail  as  the  evidence  of  genius. 

With  Henry  Bone  the  circumstances  are  some¬ 
what  different.  He  was  essentially  a  copyist,  and 
some  of  his  work  is  excellent.  His  Lady  Dysart, 
previously  alluded  to,  is  sufficient  to  fill  us  with  vain 
regrets  that  Eeynolds  was  not  an  enameller.  Could 
he  but  have  wi'apped  his  works  in  the  sealing  fusion 
of  tlie  enameller ’s  kiln,  what  dreams  of  beauty  would 
have  been  secured  to  the  world  for  all  time  ;  and  we 
should  not  be  left  to  sigli  over  the  wrecks  of  his  work, 
hrouglit  aliout  by  the  sad  tricks  he  played  with  the 
chemistry  of  colours,  and  the  destructive  influence  of 
his  nostrums,  in  the  shape  of  the  mediums  he  used. 


It  was  during  this  reign  that  the  erratic  meteor, 
John  Stephen  Liotard,  dashed  into  England,  taking 
London  by  storm  with  his  long  heard  and  Turkisli 
fez.  He  ])ainted  admiralde  miniatures,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  tried  enamel;  l)ut  pastel  was  his  favourite 
medium.  After  painting  all  sorts  of  people  aliroad, 
from  Maria  Theresa  in  Vienna,  to  the  I’aslias  of 
Constantinople,  lie  succeeded  here  so  well  as  to  make 
Reynolds  look  to  his  laurels.  He  paid  two  visits 
to  this  country,  leading  a  wandering  life  on  the 
Continent  during  the  interval.  His  works  are 
literally  true  to  Nature,  fmt  stiff  and  wanting  in 
ease  and  grace.  He  had  no  power  of  idealising,  or 
even  refining,  any  portrait  he  undertook.  Devoid 
of  imagination,  he  appeared  incapalile  of  rendering 
anything  but  what  he  saw  before  his  eyes,  and  yet 
he  was  an  artist  of  great  merit.  I  have  seen  s^ie- 
cimens  in  which  the  figure  is  as  ligid  as  a  marble 
bust,  but  the  flesh  tints  juicy  as  a  Eosalba,  and  the 
jewels  technically  perfect  as  a  Holbein  or  a  Janet. 
He  died  about  1790. 


THE  LIFE-WOEK  OF  BAEYE.* 


ROGER  BALLU’S  magnificent, 
if,  by  reason  of  its  abnormal 
size,  somewhat  unwieldy,  mono¬ 
graph  on  the  life  and  woiLs  of 
Antoine  Louis  Barye  has  very 
opportunely  filled  a  gap  in  art 
literature.  In  treating  of  this 
the  greatest  animcdier  among 
French  sculptors,  and  perhaps  among  the  sculptors 
of  all  time,  he  has  dealt  so  fully  with  the  his¬ 
torical  as  well  as  the  aesthetic  side  of  his  subject  as 
to  render  it  probable  that  his  “  L’iEuvre  de  Barye  ” 
will  for  some  time  to  come  rank  as  the  definitive 
authority  on  the  subject.  Many  French  critics  of 
eminence  have,  before  M.  Ballu,  written — and  wiitten 
with  discriminating  enthusiasm — on  the  same  sulpect; 
among  those  who  have  taken  Barye  as  their  theme 
being  such  well-known  authorities  as  Anatole  France, 
Theophile  Gautier,  Theophile  Silvestre,  tliat  eminent 
Grteco-Eoman  among  modern  Lutetians  the  scidptor 
Eugene  Guillaume,  and,  quite  recently,  the  not  less 
eminent  painter  Leon  Bonnat.  The  last-mentioned 
artist,  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  Baiye  Exhibition 
at  the  ficole  des  Beaux-Arts,  appeared  for  the  first 
time  as  an  art-critic,  and  in  two  articles  published  in 
the  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts  praised  Barye  in  language 
the  genuine  enthusiasm  of  which  to  some  extent 

*  “  L’CEuvre  de  Barye.”  By  Rog'er  Ballu.  (Maison  Quaiitin  : 

Paris.  1890.) 


atoned  for  a  certain  clumsiness  of  expression  and  a 
not  infrequent  failure  to  balance  or  fairly  apportion 
the  praise  awarded.  None  of  tliese  well-known 
authorities,  however,  produced  a  work  de  longue 
haleine  on  the  master;  and  it  has  thus  been  reserved 
for  M.  Roger  Ballu  to  sum  up  the  scanty  details 
obtainable  witli  regard  to  his  hero’s  private  life, 
and  to  deal  exliaustively  and  in  chronological  oi'der 
with  all  the  extant  works  which  he  brought  forth 
during  a  lengthened  artistic  career,  extending  over 
a  period  of  upwards  of  fifty  years.  He  has  wisely 
prefaced  his  own  work  with  an  introduction  by  IM. 
Eugene  Guillaume,  who  had  ali'eady,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  figured  on  more  than  one  occasion  as 
the  apostle  of  Barye,  and  who,  as  one  of  the  few 
practising  artists  of  eminence  to  whom  it  has  also 
been  given  to  achieve  real  distinction  in  the  opposite 
role  of  critic  and  a?sthetician,  speaks  with  a  peculiar 
authority  on  a  subject  well  within  his  own  special 
domain.  True,  M.  Ballu  thereby  risks  a  certain 
amount  of  repetition,  for  Ins  conclusions  and  those 
of  the  authority  under  whose  pegis  he  places  him¬ 
self,  although  they  have  been,  no  doubt,  separately 
arrived  at,  are  in  practical  agreement  on  all  main 
points.  But  then  by  M.  Guillaume’s  short  enuncia¬ 
tion  of  a  theme  iipon  which  he  himself  latei’  on  plays 
skilfid  variations,  he  convinces  his  reader — .should  he 
not  be  already  convinced — that  his  enthusiasm  has 
more  solid  ground  than  the  more  or  less  obligatory 
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wariiith  of  the  Tion'raplier,  l)omul  to  widen  as  nnu-li 
as  possible  the  limits  of  the  task  he  has  undertaken, 
lie  thus  backs  his  view  liy  the  weighty  and  nioder- 
atidy  expressed  dicta  of  an  authority  by  no  means 
given  to  o\'(‘rstate  its  judgments,  or  prom-  to  that 
excited  fasbion  of  eritieisni  to  which  onr  neighbours 
apply  the  unt  ranslatable  A'erb  \  cnihdllvr. 

“L’tKuvre  de  llarye”  is  illustrated  in  the  most 
pi'.)digal  fashion — tirst  by  tweiitv-fonr  full-sizi‘  helio- 
g'ra\’ures  hurs  Ir.iir,  i-e])ro(hieing'  with  mueh  powei', 
if  not  with  invariable  delicacy,  the  great  typical 
performances  of  the  master;  next  by  innnmeralile 
\’ignettes  iiieorporatetl  in  the  text.  To  the  lat-tei' 
process  re])rodnetions  itr  is  not  })ossible  to  accord  nn- 
stiid-ed  pi’aise,  seeing  that,  where  they  are  taken  direct 
from  bronze  originals,  the  crude  brightness  of  theii' 
lights  and  the  o])a(|Ue  lilackness  of  their  shadows 
imperfectly  translate  sulitleties  of  form,  where  form 
is  not  only  of  tiln'  essence,  of  the  sulijeet,  but  is  the 
\'ery  sidiject  its(‘lf. 

'I'his  is  not  the  ])lace  or  the  op])ortnnity  to 
describi'  in  detail  thi‘  earlier  ^■icissitndes  of  llarye’s 
career,  or  his  numerous  attempts,  never  ei’owned  with 
com])li‘te  success,  to  attain  f,he  iJc  Jiumc,  t  hen,  as 
now,  deemed  t.he  coiiseeration  of  the  budding  pa,inte.r 
or  sculptor,  and  the  necessary  starting'-])oiid.  of  a  tii'st- 
elass  artistic  carem'.  Horn  in  IT'.Hi,  Harye  was  the 
Contemporary  of  the  chief  ])recnrsor  and  of  the  gi’cat 
leader  of  the  Jlomantic  movement — of  (lericault  a.nd 


Delacroix.  'bhe  epoch-making  “  Naufrage  de  la 
.M('duse  ”  of  the  former  was  exhibited  in  1819  ;  the 
not  le.ss  huiious  “ iMas.sacre  de  Scio”  of  the  latter,  in 
lSl!4.  IMoreover,  liarye  laid  at  one  and  the  same 
moment  been  tbe  jaipil  of  the  frigidly  correct  Hosio 
for  sculpture,  and  of  the  morewongr'uial  (iros — a  pre- 
cni'sor  still  earlier  than  (Jerieaultof  Jioniaidicism — 
for  ])a,inting;  indiibing,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
results,  far  more  of  the  pa.ssionati'  energy,  too  st)on 
su[ipre,ssed,  of  the  latter,  than  of  tin'  frozen  con- 
\'ent.ionality  which  found  apipropriate  expression  in 
tin'  a.cademic  correctness  of  the  former.  Ah'Verthe- 
le.ss,  Harye  can  oidy,  in  a  very  modified  sense,  b(' 
deemeil  to  have  belonged  to  tin'  great  revolutionary 
movement  in  ai  t  of  his  time.  He  wa.s  revolutionary 
in  hisresoh'i'  to  break  through  tin'  alri'ady  wi'a.ki'm'd 
barriers  of  a  discredited  coin’entionality,  and  to 
strive,  for  a.  new’  ideal  which  should  be  securely 
based  on  a.  .searching  realism,  and  should  thus 
o])erate  through  a.  .scieiitiKc  study  and  collectimi 
of  individual  iustances.  Hut  in  so  fa.r  as  Homa.n- 
ticism  sought  to  infuse  inti.i  its  ]imductions  an 
element  of  ]»a,.ssi(.inate  imaginativeiu'.ss  w’hich  should 
illuminate  tln'in  with  a.  “  light  that  never  was  on  sea, 
oi'  land,”  Harye,  with  his  ipiasi-classical  sedateness 
in  till'  jire.sentation  of  humanity,  with  his  intense 
energy  and  rhythmical  jiower  in  dealing  realistically 
with  till'  animal  world,  was  clearly  not  a  Homanticist. 
After  the  young  sculiitor’s  repeated  attempts  to 
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iittain  tlio  Prii‘  de  Home — extciuliii”’  from  ESI!)  to 
lSt!;i — had  l)eeii  delinitix'cly  htiled,  he  yicldod  to  iic- 
cassity,  and  placed  Ids  talents  at  the  service  of  a 
certain  Faiu'onnier,  goldsmith  to  the.  Dneliesse  de 
Eerri,  nnder  whom,  durinp  a  period  which  extended  at 
least  to  ISdl,  he  worked  not  oidy  as  a  modeller  and 
sculptor  proper,  l)ut  as  a  cisclctu'  or  ehasei'  of  woi'ks  in 
metal.  A  whole  series  of  groups  and  sulijeets,  small 
in  dimensiiUis,  hut  already  large  in  style,  were  then 
produced  anonymously,  either  for  execution  in  gold- 


famous  “Tigre  (h'voraid.  iin  Crocodile,”  l.hat  con¬ 
stituted  tlie  t urning-])oint  ol  his  eareei'.  H'liis  work, 
the  hronze  original  of  winch  is  now  in  the  Jjiuvre, 
shows  foi'  tlie  tii'st  time  the  true  Earye — the  scidjitor 
who,  with  an  innovating  sjiirit  which  to  us,  the 
artistic  progeny  of  his  time,  seems  natural  enough, 
hut  to  his  contemp(ji'ai'ies  a[»])eared  singularly  auda¬ 
cious,  took  as  a  basis  from  wincli  to  elaliorate  his 
type,  no  longer  classical  models,  hut  Xature  hei-self. 
If  he  is  here,  notwitlistanding  tli(‘  vitality  and  trutli 
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(Dra^rii  hy  E.  Lnery,  fmm  thf  Statin'  hy  Jlaryp.) 


smith’s  or  silversmith’s  work,  or  as  paper-weights  nr 
ornaments.  None  of  these  can  with  any  certainty 
he  dated — and,  indeed,  we  owe  their  identification 
mainly  to  the  hicky  chance  that  Earye,  yielding  to 
the  instances  of  his  late  employer’s  heirs,  at  a  later 
period  consented  to  affix  his  signature  to  them. 
Already  at  that  time  all  tlie  leisure  moments  of  the 
artist  were  devoted  to  constantly  repeated  visits  to 
the  menagerie  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  whei'e 
with  passionate  and  untiring  devotion  to  his  special 
hranch  of  art  he  watched,  stmlied,  and  drew  his 
beloved  beasts  when  living,  as  he  dissected  and  anato¬ 
mised  them  when  dead.  Barye’s  ddtitf  at  the  Salon 
had  been  made  in  1827  ;  hut  it  was  the  Flxhihition  of 
1831,  at  which  he  showed  a  “  St.  Sffijastien  ”  and  his 
697 


of  liis  style,  still  too  nmch  in  the  trammels  of  a  merely 
imitative  realism,  if  he  does  not  yet  possess  the 
authority  which  will  enable  him  later  to  retain 
and  accentuate  the  typical,  wdiile  subordinating  the 
merely  accidental ;  nevertheless,  he  already  stands 
foi'th  as  the  artist  who  above  all  others  has  known 
how  to  Itring  within  the  true  domain  of  art  the 
plastic  beauty  of  the  lieast  world  in  form  and  action. 
Warmly  attacked,  but — a  rare  event  in  the  career 
of  great  innovators  in  art — from  the  earliest  of  his 
public  ap])earances  as  warmly  defended,  the  master 
defiiutively  affirmed  his  po,sition  at  the  Salon  of  1833 
Iry  the  great  “Lion  ecrasairt  un  Serpent,”  which  now 
adorns  the  gardens  of  the  Tuilerles.  If  even  here  the 
execution  was  rrot  _vet  of  the  broad  and  rnonrnnental 
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diiiriicter  which  Havve  aftcrwanls  ahheteil,  he  at  any 
rate  created  anew,  under  the  guidance  of  Xhitnre 
lierself,  the  type  of  the  kiny  of  lieasls — l>oldly  iynor- 
iny  the  coinentionalities  which  up  to  his  time  had, 
as  it  were,  imposed  tlumiseh'es,  whenever  the  ri'prc- 
seiitation  of  Felix  Icd  was  in  (piestion.  He  it  remem- 
hered  tliat  ( 'anova  himself,  in  the  famous  if  much  o\'er- 
rated  lions  which  adorned  tin-  toinhof  I’ins  \  I.  in  St. 
Eeter's,  and  'riiorwaldseii,  in  his  yreat  Lion  of  Lucrn'iie, 
had  anew  consecrated  and  even  ayyravated  these 
very  conventionalities  hy  lendiny  to  their  yuardian 
Leasts  a  ]iseudo-h;iman  aspt'ct  and  a.  sid)tlety  of  facial 
ex])r(‘.ssion  altoyether  at  variance  with  their  true  tyiie. 

A  little  later  in  tlie  artist's  cart‘er  he  showed, 
in  the  famous  Lion  of  the  liastilh'  (foliimn,  executed 
in  hiyh-relief  (1840),  as  in  the  “  Lion  A.ssis  ”  which, 
with  a  com[)anion  (ir  rather  a.  repetition.  Hanks  one 
of  the  portals  of  the  Lmnu'e,  with  what  complete 
success  his  own  true  type  and  re-cu’eation  of  the  lion 
could  he  t-xju'essed  with  a.  yeneralisation  of  detail  and 
a  monumental  yrandeur  of  cusvrnhlc  tittiny  it  to  take 
its  ])lace  as  an  element  of  architectural  decoration. 
It  is  in  tlie  ex(piisite  eipiestrian  statuettes  produced 
at  this  and  later  ])eriods — the  dramatic  “Charles  VI. 
dans  la.  Foret  du  Mans,”  the  “Charles  VI 1.  ITctorieux,” 
so  remarkalile  for  its  serene  beauty  of  type,  the 
idahorately  ornate  “(laston  de  Foix,”  the  dariny 
“  Cuerrier  tartare  arretant  son  clieval” — tliat  Larve 
showed  Idmself  most  nearly  akin  to  his  lirethren  of  the 
Komantic  school,  and  ]>ri.i\'ed  that  he, too, could  on  occa¬ 
sion  call  to  his  aid  that  peculiar  ipiality  of  drainatic 
ima.yination — as  apart  from  or  superadded  to  dramatic 
ai'tion — which  in  his  yreater  works  is  either  care¬ 
fully  esi’hewed  or  is  miturally  ali.sent.  A  yet  stronyer 
infusiiin  of  this  same  ipiality,  wliich  so  deeply  tinyed 
tlie  art  of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  is  to  he  found 
in  the  charminyly  fanciful  if,  from  a.  technical  point 
of  view,  inijierfectly  lialanced  yroup,  “Foyer  et  An- 
yt‘lii[ue  sur  I'H ippoyri tfe  ”  (from  Ariosto’s  “  ( )rlando 
Furioso  ”).  This  constituted  the  crowning  adornment 
of  a  yreat  xinioiit  dr  rJit'iiii/u'c  executed  hy  onr  master 
for  the  Hue  de  iMontpensier.  For  a  colo.s.sal  siu  foid 
ordered  liy  the  1  )uc  d’(  )rleans,  Imt  never  com}iletely 
reali.sed  in  all  its  ])a.rts,  Farye  composed  and  caused 
to  lie  executed  in  hronze,  liy  the  circ  'perdue  proceS‘‘^, 
five  superb  yroups  of  small  dimensions  illustratiny 
the  ])ursuit  of  big  yame.  Tbe.se  were  respectively 
called  liy  him  “  Chasse  an  Lion,”  “  Cha.s.se  an  Tiyre,” 
“  (.dia.sse  an  Taureau,”  “  (dia.sse  a  LFlan,”  and  “  Chasse 
aux  ()ur.s.”  With  these  consummate  perfornia:Uces  is 
connected  a  painful  episode  of  the  artist’s  career — 
one,  indeed,  amony  many  which  France  might  be 
glad  to  see  erased  from  the  records  of  her  Salon. 
The  Hue  d’Orleans,  Idled  with  delight  at  the 
triunpihaut  success  with  which  F.arye’s  share  in  his 
order  had  been  executed,  incited  the  sculptor  to  .send 


his  miniature  masterpieces  to  the  annual  exhibition, 
then  liidd  in  the  Louvre:  and  to  this  the  latter  with 
some  rclnctance  consented.  Xotwithstandiny  the 
powerful  patronage  under  which  the  lironzes  were 
introduced,  they  were  rejected — on  the  })retence,  fur- 
sooth,  that  they  lielonyed  to  industrial  art,  and  not  to 
art  proper!  The  Citizen  King,  to  whom  his  son  in¬ 
dignantly  a})pealed,  rejilied  characteristically,  “  tjue 
’\’oulez-vons  f  .Lai  cree  un  jury,  je  ne  peux  ])as  le 
forcer  a  accepter  des  chefs-d’ieuvre.”  'J'lie  then  newly- 
created  jury  (none  other  than  the  Academie  des  Feaux 
Arts  itself)  was  at  least  mayniticently  consistent. 
It  had  in  the  year  18.‘!G  ostracised  Louis  Jloulanyer, 
Faiil  Iluet,  Marilliat,  Ifugeiie  Helacroix,  and  Tlu’odore 
Jhiusseau  :  and  now  in  18:!7  it  excluded  Farye.  'The 
result  was  that  onr  master  retired  within  his  tent, 
and  until  IFoO  was  .seen  no  more  at  the  Faloii.  AVe 
now  come  to  two  of  the  greatest  manifestations 
of  his  yeniu.s — the  groups  “  Thesee  condiattant  le 
Alinotaure,”  and  “  Thesee  combattaid.  le  Centaure 
Fienor  ” — in  virtue  of  which  he  compiered  his  place 
in  the  first  rank,  not  only  in  the  presentation  of  the 
man-beast,  with  his  atti'ibutes  of  liestial  strength  and 
bestial  fury,  liut  in  that  of  man  ])roper — man  the 
com[ueror  in  right  of  intellectual  rather  than  purely 
})hy.sical  strength.  No  modern  .sculptor  has  ap- 
])roa.ched  nearer  to  the  true  Creek  ideal  than  has 
Farye  in  these  inventions,  although  in  dealing  with 
subjects  in  whicb  tlie  allurements  of  tbe  Fheidian 
ideal  inigbt  easily  ba.\'e  })roved  irresistible,  be  bas 
succeeded  in  maintaining  bis  inde})eudeuce  and  tbe 
individuality  of  bis  style,  while  evoking  once  more,  as 
he  here  does  with  a  con\'incing  rredxciidj/aiiec,  those 
types  of  the  falmlous  man-monster  in  the  invention 
of  which  the  Creeks  es]iecially  revelled.  'Thisliriugs 
us  to  the  consideration  of  Farye’s  jnisition  in  the 
presentation  of  the  purely  human  tyjie,  and  to  the 
somewhat  exaggerated  claim  ])ut  in  for  him  liy  both 
his  biographers,  that  he  stands  here,  on  the.  like 
exa.lted  jiinnaide.  of  achievmnent  as  in  fashioning  the 
brute  world,  'hbe  master’s  ideal  is,  in  its  chief  attri¬ 
bute  of  a  strange  impas.sivene.ss  and  almost  unvarying 
.serenity,  preserved  even  in  the  most  violent  action, 
more  nearly  akin  to  the  productions  of  the  lijie  archaic 
style  than  to  those  of  the  golden  jieriod  of  Fericle.s. 
In  the  typical  works  of  the  latter  time,  underlying 
the  reticence  of  siqireme  art,  is  to  lie  distinguished  a 
grea,ter  jiassion  and  a  truer  vitality  than  the  modern 
scul]itor  has  succeeded  in  infusing  into  his  conception 
of  the  godlike  .serenity  of  man,  dominating  by  force 
of  will  tbe  unbridled  streugtb  and  jiassion  of  the 
monstrous  mlversaiy.  It  is  the  cdnlJla.^■ati^'e  lack  of 
this  true  vitality  in  his  supremely  well-fashioned 
jirescntments  of  man  that  mu.st  jirevent  them  from 
taking  ecjual  rank  with  those  unsurpassed  master¬ 
pieces  in  which,  while  accentuating  to  the  utmost  in 
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tlie  beast  the  living  (|niility,  the  inipressiitu  of 
nuisenliU'  fovce  iind  suppleness,  the  suggestion  of 
impending  movement,  the  master  avoids  the  triviality 
of  a  su})erfieially  imitative  realism,  and  evolves  tlie 
type  from  the  individual.  The  sa.me  impassiveness, 
tlie  same  massive  sjilendonr  of  proportion — approach¬ 
ing  tlie  ideal  of  Folycletus  rather  than  that  of 
Lysippus — is  to  he  found  in  the  grand  nude  figures 
round  which  centre  the  colossal  groups  executed  hy 
the  artist  for  the  Darn,  Dcnon,  Oollicrt,  and  Turgot 


This  same  high-water  mark  of  skill  is  not  again  reached 
Ity  the  scnljitor,  save  jierhaps  in  the  magnificent 
pendants,  “  Lion  (|ui  niarche”and  “  'Figre  (j^ni  marche,” 
which  have  been  popularised  liy  the  well-known 
reproductions  of  JVLM.  Ijarheilienne.  Lack  of  space 
forliids  us  to  discuss  here  a  series  of  works  which, 
if  not  e.xactly  unworthy  of  Larye,  will  by  no  means 
form  the  corner-stone  of  his  reputation.  We  I’cfer 
to  the  much-decried  e(|uestrian  bas-relief  of  Napo¬ 
leon  111.,  originally  made  for  the  entrance  to  the 
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Pavilions  in  the  great  (piadrangie  of  the  Louvre. 
These  noble  examples  of  decorative  sculpture — styled 
respectively  “  La  Duerre,”  “  La  Paix,”  “  La  Force  de¬ 
fendant  le  Tiru'ail,”  “  L’Ordre  punissant  les  I’ervers  ” 
— being  executed  in  a  stone  not  easily  distinguishable 
from  that  of  the  too  florid  Iniildings  which  they  adorn, 
are  absolutely  lost  in  their  present  position,  and  can 
l)e  hut  imperfectly  judged  in  the  fine  hi'onze  reduc¬ 
tions  which  have  been  executed  hy  MW.  P)arhedienne. 

Parye  reached  the  zenith  of  his  achievement  as 
an  anivialicr  in  the  famous  “  Jaguar  devorant  un 
Lievre,”  which  appeared  with  the  “  Thesee  combattant 
le  Minotaure  ”  at  the  Salon  of  1850.  All  his  conscious 
strength  as  a  scientific  anatomist,  all  the  results  of 
his  enthusiastic  and  unremitting  observation  of  the 
living  model,  are,  as  it  w^ere,  here  concentrated  in  a 
supreme  effort.  The  master’s  triumph  is  here  beyond 
the  reach  of  criticism,  and  it  is,  moreover,  achieved 
wrthout  any  sacrifice  of  spontaneity  or  of  sculptural 
l)eauty.  In  no  other  instance  has  the  sinuous  grace 
of  line,  tlie  muscular  strength  and  the  ferocity  of  the 
feline  trilie,  been  so  presented  in  art.  iMost  elocpient 
descri])uions  of  tlie  group — which  it  would  be  pre¬ 
sumptuous  to  paraphrase — appiear  in  ]\I.  Poger  Palin’s 
volume,  both  from  his  own  pen  and  from  that  of  flu* 
famous  artilicer  in  wmrds,  i\L  Kdmond  de  Cioiiconrt. 


Carrousel ;  to  the  ecpiestrian  statue  of  Napoleon  I.  cn 
Cesar  at  Ajaccio;  and  to  the  more  characteristic  ecpies¬ 
trian  portrait,  destined  for  Grenoble,  hut  nei'er  carried 
beyond  the  plaster  stage,  in  which  the  Fctit  Ca/poird 
appears  in  his  normal  military  costume.  Neither  is 
it  possilde  on  this  occasion  to  di.scuss  the  artist  in 
ids  subsidiary  role  of  water-colour  painter,  although 
lie  maintains  here,  within  the  very  naii'ow'  limits 
which  he  advisedly  sets  to  his  practice  with  the  lirush, 
the  same  passionate  energy  and  the  same  authority  in 
depicting  the  animal  world,  if  not  the  same  technical 
mastery,  that  marks  him  elsewhere.  i\I.  Pallu  tells 
us  that  Eugene  Delacroix,  who  had  all  Parye’s  pas¬ 
sion,  hut  not  all  his  scientific  accuracy  in  portraying 
the  “  fierce  Hyrcanian  tiger,”  was  never  tired  of  ad- 
mii'ing  some  of  our  master’s  performances  of  this  class. 

It  is  not  possilde  to  omit  altogether  the  discussion 
of  one  main  point  of  nmpiestionalile  importance  in 
the  estimation  of  Parye’s  art  as  a  whole.  Does  there 
not  pervade  and  colour  its  most  typical  and  most 
consummate  perfoi'iiiances  a  certain  cold  cruelty,  a 
certain  love  rif  physical  ruthlessness  and  physical 
terror,  which  is  only  too  familiar  to  those  wlro  have 
attenti\'ely  studied  the  F’rench  art  of  the  century  ? 
His  liiographers,  percei\  ing  that  the  (piesti(jn  forces 
itself  necessarily  upon  those  who  attcmjit  to  deal  with 
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the  litV-wui'k  (if  the  gmit  niiistcr,  have  (■(.uujilctcly 
the'  vi(‘\v  tliat  aii}’  such  charactci'istic  is  tu 
he  clehectcd  in  his  ])lastic  maslcr[)ie'ce‘s,  or  uiulcrlics 
the.  trciiicii(liius  physical  ciicig}’  which  tluyv  display. 

L’lidmditcdly  llai'ye  is,  ahiivc  all  things,  a  sn[)rcnic 
artist,  and  as  such  he  cannot  condescend  to  nndnly 
ela.liorate  nu're  details  of  [ihysical  hon-or  ;  noiit'  will  he 
found  to  deny  that  his  chief  aim  is  to  dis[ilay  in  all 


sistihle  fascination,  tempered  with  repidsion, which  tlie 
heholdi'i'  undergoes  in  the  eontemplation  of  such  weirks. 

'I’lie  genius  of  Harye,  like  that  of  many  great 
l■'rench  aitists  of  onr  time,  has — to  oni'  shame  he  it 
re[)eated — lieeii  eai'lii'r  and  moi'e  generally  recognised 
ill  America,  than  in  (!rcat  Hritain.  Indeed,  as  with 
deaii-FraiiiMiis  Millet,  the  apjireciation  of  tlu'  energetic, 
d'raiisatlantic  collector  has  taken  a  somewhat  iii- 
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tlu'Se  mm’tal  comliats  of  man  with  heast,  of  monster 
with  monster,  tie.'  ma.jesty  and  lieantyof  nntraiiinu'lled 
strength  and  sn])]ileni'ss.  lint  how  is  it  ])ossihle. 
in  all  sincerity  to  maintain  tha.t  the  artist  has  not 
also  dwelt  with  a  strange  eonpilaei'iicy  on  all  these, 
hideously  fascinating  interlaciiigs  of  jiython  and 
crocodile,  of  jiythou  and  antelope,  or  on  that  (diimix 
of  tragic  hori'or,  the  terrible  “  Serpent  a.tta.(piaiit  nii 
(divalier  Africaiii,”  in  which  a.  monstrous  snake,  resist¬ 
less  as  fate  itself,  enwra.jis  in  one.  common  death  hoth 
horse  and  rider  ?  Is  there  not  something  more  than 
the  desire  for  the  display  of  grandly  free  a,nd  varied 
movement  and  of  intense  mnscnlarity  in  these,  groups, 
showing  relentlessly  the  destruction  of  horse  hy  lion, 
of  deer  hy  panther,  of  heron  hy  eagle  ?  Let  ns  not 
pierce  to(j  deep  to  those  hidden  springs  of  hnman  na¬ 
ture,  where  may,  perhaps,  he  found  the.  secret  of  such 
an  insistence  on  violence  and  horror  hy  one  of  tlu'  most 
gifted  artists  of  onr  eentnry  ;  as  well  a.s  tluit  of  the  irre- 


convenii'nt  and  niijialatalih'  form,  seeing  tha.t  the 
lietti'r  half  of  his  ])ortahle  woiL,  in  its  linest  exanqiles, 
is  a.t  the  present-  momeid.  in  t-he  Lnited  States.  Xot 
lioston  this  time,  Imt  Ilaltimon*,  is  the  resting-place  of 
the.  gre.a.te.r  number  of  tlie.  master’s  productions.  A 
i\lr.  Walters,  a.  IMeca'iias  of  that  city,  whose  refined 
taste  is  well  served  liy  great  means,  has  formed  in  his 
residence,  a  so-calhid  “  lia.ryc'  Loom,”  which  contains  an 
unrivalled  series  of  the  great  artist’s  bronzes;  and  he 
has,  moreover,  erected  in  a.  imlilic  sipiare  near  that  re¬ 
sidence  re]  irodnctions  of  the  great  “Lion  (if  the  Tnile- 
I'ies,”  and  of  those  four  colossal  groipis  adorning  the 
Pavilions  of  the  Louvre  to  which  we  have,  referred. 
He  has  also  founded  in  the  mnseum  of  Washington 
a  “  Corc.(ira.n  (lalleiy,”  consisting  entii'ely  of  his  pro¬ 
ductions.  So  far  as  we  a.re  aware,  no  Englisli  mnsenm 
])ossesses  as  yet  a  single  original — or,  indeed,  a  single 
cast — of  any  of  the  great  works  which  in  tlie  course 
of  these  remarks  we  have  had  occasion  to  describe. 
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y4M()N(r  the  younger  piiinter.s  of  the  PiirLsiiin 
Jh\.  school  who  are  now  exercising  a  consi(lei'al)le 
iiilluence  over  the  rising  generation  of  young  French- 


art,  are  awa-re  how  ]»oteiit  is  the  inlluence  for  good 
or  for  l)a(l  of  these  leading  men  ;  and  liow  in  all  that 
refers  to  technical  excellence  the  hands  of  the  lu'eced- 


BENJ  AMIN-CONSTANT. 

(From  a  Crayon  Draii’ing  by  Himself.) 


men,  and  indeed  in  a  less  degree  over  all  the  cultured 
nations,  three  names  stand  conspicuous,  and  may 
be  linked — MIM.  Benjamin-Constant,  Cormon,  and 
Dagnan-Bouveret.  Not  that  these  actually,  or  alone, 
represent  the  profoundest  note  in  the  formati(.)n  of 
French  taste  that  is  being  struck,  nor  yet  include  in 
themselves  any  single  aspect  of  pictorial  expression ; 
but  because,  belonging  by  age  to  about  the  same  de¬ 
cade,  and  having  been  educated  in  the  same  manner 
and  with  similar  seA'erity,  they  all  thi'ee  ai'e  no-sv 
exercising  in  their  owm  day  an  almost  combined  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  those  about  them.  Few  people  out 
of  Baris,  unacquainted  with  the  French  traditions  in 
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ing  masters  are  again  visible  in  the  expanding  powei's 
of  their  scholars.  The  secret  of  French  success,  such 
as  it  is,  consists  more  in  this  traditionary  element 
of  education  than  in  aught  else— consists  in  the  clear 
impress  that  is  made  of  the  best  of  the  preceding- 
ages  on  the  forthcoming  best,  and  upon  the  un¬ 
selfish  bestowal  of  a  lifetime’s  acquisition  of  knowledge 
on  those  who  have  had  no  other  claim  to  it  than 
that  of  being  young  striving  followers,  and  fellow- 
worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  the  Beautiful.  Here  in 
England,  and  in  America,  we  are  only  awaking  to 
the  importance  of  this  element  in  French  skill,  an 
element  at  all  times  necessary  in  the  formation  of  a 
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great  art  scheel.  AVe  have  been  for  ceutuiies  too 
engrossetl  with  the  utilitarian  aspect  of  things,  and 
have  neglected  that  scholarly  superstructure  of 
Loveliness  horn  of  a.  joyous  pure  delight  in  living, 
which  in  its  due  place  ever  coui])letes  and  rounds 
the  inauners  and  ])roducts  of  a.  nation  iuid  an  age. 

Tile  French  have,  in  fact,  imich  more  clearly 
retained  the  old  enough  idea  of  a^  “  school  of  the 
pro])liets,”  with  all  its  grades  of  initiation.  Hence 
we  find  that  as  (  lerdme,  ('ahaiiel,  dean-l*anl  Laurens, 
Ac.,  a.re  passing  away,  we  iind  tlieir  pipnls,  such  as 
i\L\L (Constant,  ( Virmon,  1  )agnan-l’>onveret, taking  th(‘ir 
place,  and  assuming  the  mantle  of  their  liherality. 
Each  year  hundreds  of  young  men,  many  of  them 
foreigners,  pass  throngli  their  hands,  receiving  in 
some  degree  the  inpiress  of  French  taste — rigid  and 
wrong. 

In  dealing  through  the  following  ])ages  with  one 
of  these  tln-ee  men  whom  I  have  thus  linked, 
i\L  Eenjamin-Constant,  one  is  severely  handicapped 
hy  the  inahility  of  hlack-aud-white  illustrations  to 
convey  to  any  I’eader  nnac([naiid.ed  with  the.  artist’s 
own  W(.irk  that  (pudity  which  forms  this  paiidcr’s 
most  remai'kahle  attraction — a.  marvellous  strength 
and  richness  of  harmonious  eidour,  such  cohmr  as 
perha])S  no  other  living  French  a,rtist  can  place  in  its 
])roper  hrilliancy  on  canvas.  This  is  esseid.ially  the 
distingnislnng  gift  which  separates  him  from  his 
countrymen,  win.),  as  a  I'ule,  do  not  I'egard  colour  as 
one  of  the  supreme  excellences  in  art,  noi'  succeed  in 
an  understanding  of  its  myriad  shades  of  meaning 
and  force.  Drawing,  chiarusc/iro,  exactitude  of  })re- 
sentation,  all  these  are  ranked  as  of  more  importance 
hy  the  French,  while  colour  and  the  ])Oetica.l  or 
dramatical  idea  are  undervalued.  Yet  colour  is  to 
a.  picture  what  the  last  ra.ys  of  the  sunset  are  t(.»  a 
landscape,  an  envelopment  of  glory  and  mysterious 
depth;  while  the  idea,  however  unconvertihle  into 
litei'iuy  terms,  nuist  needs  f)e  the  very  soul  or 
essence  of  any  gi’eat  picture. 

l\r.  I  >en jamin-Donstant  is  a  descendant,  hy  one  of 
the  colla.tei'al  hranches,  of  the  hunily  of  the  celehrated 
Frenchman  of  that  name,  and  was  horn  and  educated 
in  the  south  of  France.  His  still  strongly-marked 
southern  speech  sounds  to  tlie  ears  even  of  a  foreigner 
very  different  frijm  the  mellifluous  langua,ge  of  tlie 
capital,  betokening  tlir(.)ugii  its  I'ather  guttui'al, 
direct,  and  energetic  accentuation,  something  also  (.»f 
the  man’s  naLire.  He  olitained  as  a  youth  fioni  his 
native,  province  one  of  tliose  art-scholarships  winch 
Ija.ve  proved  so  great  a  Irr.ai  to  the  country  student ; 
and  liaving  first  received  there  an  education  in 
letters  as  well  as  in  art,  such  as  might  have  covered 
an  Englishman’s  whole  preparatory  studies  for  the. 
prof es.sion,  lie  came  to  Laris  and  entered  the  “  Feaux- 
Arts.”  There  he  worked  yet  a  peiiod  of  eight  yeai's, 


during  which  time  he  scarcely  attempted  to  jiro- 
duce  any  works  of  art  lint  those  demanded  of 
the  Academy.  To  this  most  thorough  training  he 
attributes  much  of  his  later  success,  and  that  wonder¬ 
ful  facility  which  is  so  chai'acteristically  his.  The 
sketch  given  on  p.  ISO  of  an  xVrah  on  an  Eastern 
])arapet  may  have  been  done  in  some  ten  or  fifteen 
ndnutes,  so  true  and  (piick  is  his  hand. 

Hut  not  even  after  these  eight  years  of  labour  in 
the  “  Lea.ux-^Vrts  ”  did  he  a-t  once  achieve,  renown. 
'Phis  was  gained  on  the  exhihition  of  his  picture 
called  “The  Wife  of  the  Cherif,”  or  chief,  which 
secured  him  tlie  well-nigh  universal  recognition  of 
his  fellow-craftsmen,  the  jiicked  Jury  of  the  Salon, 
a  I'esult  which  in  In-a.nce,  he  being  then  “  un  peintre 
medaille  ”  (second  rank),  is  ])i’oductive  of  much 
in’actica.l  success.  Another  ■plein.-itir  Eastern  sub¬ 
ject  wa.s  shortly  afterwards  bought  hy  the  State  and 
hung  in  the  Luxemhoiug.  Loth  of  these  pictures 
were  the  outcome  of  a  long-continued  a.nd  re})eated 
sojourn  in  Algiers,  where,  he  had  been  attracted  hy 
the  gorgeous  colouring  of  the.  native  dress,  liy  the 
brilliant  sunlight,  the  luminous  shadow-effects,  and 
the.  still,  dreamy  Lingm.ir  a.iid  repose  of  a  truly 
Oriental  ])e.ople,  whatever  tlieir  real  geographical 
position.  Some  few  there  were  doubtless  wlio  denied 
to  the  “('herifa”  any  distinctly  uplifting  poetical 
and  moral  force;  hut  the  Erencli  do  not  expect  this 
in  art,  and  none  could  detract  from  the  exceptional 
technical  aliility  dis})la.yed,  a  tech nu pie  that  revealed, 
besides  Ids  wonderful  sense  of  harmonious  colour,  a 
most  ])Owe.rful  and  yet  restrained  science  of  form  in 
hrushwork.  The.  sulject  of  “La  Femme  du  Clierif,” 
though  ])artially  of  the  nude,  and  necessarily  affected 
hy  the  ( Irieiital  conception  of  woman  as  an  ornament 
and  a  pastime,  wa.s  still  treakal  vvitli  delicacy.  About 
this  time  lie  also  painted  “  Le.  Soif  au  1  )esert,”  which 
likewise,  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  In  1880 
he  exhibited  his  “Emperor  Justinian,”  a  vast  canvas 
filled  with  some  seven  large  figures  arra.yed  in  the 
full  i)a.no])ly  of  Loman  state.  This  was  expected  to 
gain  for  him  tha.t  honour  so  dear  to  every  Erencli 
artist,  “  the  gra-iid  medal  of  the  Salon,”  and  for 
wliicli  he  laid  long  been  steadily  painting  at  least  one 
large,  picture  a  year.  Eut  failing  to  do  so,  he  tui'iied, 
almost  in  disgust  it  a.])pea.red,  to  another  line  of  ex- 
jncssion  in  art,  which  the  ])uhlic.  sca.rcely  expected, 
hut  for  wliich  he  was  not  umpialilied — an  art  wherein 
a  iiolde  and  lofty  sentiment  would  have  occipiied  its 
truer  proportioiad  ]Ja.ce.  lu  tlait  yeai’  wa.s  jiainted 
his  “  ( )rpheus,”  and  it  seemed  to  some  of  his  friends 
and  students,  as  he  ] mured  forth  his  ex}Janatiou 
of  the  subject  in  voluble  and  often  impassioned 
I’rench,  tlait  tliis  ])icture  was  not  the  result  of  an 
ardent  a,rtistic.  “  impressionism”  alone — “art  for  art’s 
sake  ” — hut  was  an  emanation  of  the  deeyier  soul- 
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sensing  of  the  true  artist  (li\'inely  coni})re]ien(ling 
the  nature  of  things,  so  overtMuning  that  danger 
wliich  awaits  every  ])ainter  who  is  possessed,  like 
Benjamin-Constant, of  an  almost  e.\id)erant  perception 


iiell  itself.  S(»,  Ben  jamin-Constant  sai<l,  lie  had  ])oised 
his  Orpheus  hesitating  one  instant  on  the  lirink  of 
the  ahyss  ere  the  rescue  of  Eurydiee.  And  if  tieated 
somewhat  largely  for  a  British  eye,  yet  this  life-size 


ORPHEUS. 

(From,  the  Painting  by  Benjamin-Conutnnt.  Engraved  by  Jonnard.) 


of  Nature’s  prodigality  in  colour  and  form.  As  Ben- 
jamin-Coiistant  then  indicated  his  subject  to  me  in 
his  studio,  the  renunciation  of  Orpheus  was  of  the 
order  which  is  absolute  because  it  accepts  possible 
failure,  and  leaves  all  behind  that  to  the  eyes  of  God 
and  man  seems  lovely  in  nature  and  life,  to  face  for 
suffering  womanhood  the  darkness  and  the  dread  of 


figure  did  then  appear  what  the  speaker  washed  it  to 
be ;  whether,  I  cannot  now  say  under  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  magnetic  influence,  or  aided  liy  all  the  carefully 
arranged  lights  of  a  beautiful  studio.  The  woodcut 
appended  does  not  cpiite  render  in  due  opposition 
the  light  evening  blues  aliove  of  the  sky  with  their 
contrast  below  in  the  valley  of  most  sombre  shadow. 
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In  this  same  y(>;!V  he  ])aiiiti'il  his  "  Snnati‘  ilc  la 
I-'Hic.  I  he  (iriyiiial  sln‘li-h  Ihr  the  lactnrn  was  nf  a 
morn  mystical  onlcr,  ami  hascsl  iijinn  the  traditionary 
Vomanci'  concerning  the  circumstances  of  the  music’s 
cr(‘atioii.  I ’ait  t  he  art  ist ,  1  iciny  (lissat  istied  witli  his 
coni|»osition,  and  learning,  whether  true  or  not,  that 


1 1  is  rvm/Vf'/V'.s  had  marl-ii'd  the  ]ieenliar  ahility  of  Ids 
•'  |•'emme  dn  ( 'herif,  ’  which  had  too  easil}'  satislied  and 
oN’i'rmastered  tlieni.  'J'lieir  era\ing  was  for  another 
such  |iietnre  as  he  alone,  could  paint,  they  thonyiit: 
some  representation  of  the  outward  ylory  of  sentient 
life,  and  not  the  far  more  sulith'  inward  '4I0W  of  that 


•lANISSAItY  AND  EUNUCH. 

(F/’o/tj  Ihe  P<ii/ith/(7  f>!l  Jji'tijd n}i/i-Ci>ns-fai)f.) 


this  Iteetlioven  Sonata  Iiad  only  accidentally  r(‘cei\'ed 
its  distinynishinL!,'  name  after  tlie  musician’s  deaXh,  and 
laid  not  lieen  composed  umlm’  the  snp])osed  conditions 
— recommenced  and  consideral)ly  altered  it.  The. 
face  of  lieethoven  was  ea.rid'ully  studied  from  one  of 
the  nnly  two  existing  masks  taken  after  death  from 
the  master’s  facie  It  had  hidonyed  to  the  Em])eror 
of  .Viistria,  and  was  hy  him  yivini  to  a  well-known 
])a.i liter,  whose  son  had  lent  it  to  iSenjamin-C'onstant. 
lint  our  painter  was  not  then  encourao'ed  to  exhihit 
such  a  jiieture  or  any  with  such  sentiment  in  the 
Salon,  whori!  something  cLse  was  expected  of  him. 


fixing  sentiimmt  to  which  all  luxury  is  suliserx'ient 
and  may  administei'  to,  hut  not  predominate  iwer. 

As  IMonsiimr  lien  ja,miu-( 'onstaut  told  the  xvriter 
himself,  the  common  remark  of  tlic  meniliers  of  tlie 
juiy  to  him  then,  and  liefore,  was — “  Taint  us  another 
( 'herihi,  and  we  will  gix'e  you  th(‘  medal”  Himce, 
almost  in  sju’te  of  him, self,  this  sti'ong  jiainter  is  again 
found  liending  to  the  yoke  that  the  desire  of  human 
honour  ever  imposes  upon  the  unwary  soul,  and  from 
a  further  tliougli  minor  series  of  similar  ])oetical 
suhjects  on  Oriental  life  ])a.ssing  to  his  earlier  manner. 
1  saw  later  on  in  his  studio  a,nother  sketch  for  a  large 
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its  lin“  upon  tlio  heliolder.  Fower,  passion,  contempt, 
and  even  a  gi'eat  baaEai'ic  dignity  were  on  the 
face  of  the  Empress,  Imt  of  “  charitie,  sweet  lowly 
charitie,”  of  ])eai'e  and  of  pity,  scarcely  one  sign. 
Xor,  pei'hajis,  with  such  a  snlpect  and  the  rigorous 
I’ealism  re(|nired  in  I’aris,  coidd  it  have  Ix'cn  otlier- 
wise.  Only  the  regrettahle 
tlnng  is  that  so  much  wonder- 
Inl  skill  should  ha\’e  gone  to 
tin*  apotlieosis  of  a.  woman  whose 
name  should  lie  r(*memher(‘d 
only  as  that  of  one  who  care¬ 
lessly  uncrowned  hersidf  of  lier 
only  mal  digintw,  hei’  woman’s 
crown  of  ])nrity,  of  gentleness 
and  love.  Ihit  i\l.  Oon staid-  has, 
it  is  to  he  snp])Osed — unless  in 
an  occasional  ]iortrait  —  never 
laid  himself  out  to  idevate  or 
even  erohifr  (tn  use  materialistic 
terminology)  man’s  conception 
of  lieanty  in  woman,  gwing  to 
tlie  race  higher  tyjies,  and  thus 
redeeming  it.  His  women’s  facies 
are  wild  and  free  rather  than 
tender,  are  jirond  rather  than 
calm,  and  ])ositive  rather  than 
synijiathetic.  The  ca|)acity  to 
do  otherwise  certainly  e.xists  in 
the  man,  hut  his  environment 
• — tha-t  domineering,  light,  lli])- 
]ia.nt,  nattering,  a, ml  often  worse 
tone  ])er\ading  the  average,  so¬ 
cial  opinion  of  men  ipion  women 
in  France — this  ein  ironment  he 
has  never  conpihdely  surmount¬ 
ed.  "We,  howeA’er,  who  know 
him,  know  the  synpiathetic  kind¬ 
ness  of  IMonsienr  (Constant  him¬ 
self;  or  who  ha.ve  seen  the  tender 
pnality  of  .some  of  his  rarely- 
exhihited  Oriental  land,sca|)es, 
sunsets  a.nd  snnri.ses  around 
fallen  Eastern  towers,  jiictnres 
}irofonndly  touching  in  their 
Southern  ([uietndes  of  lonely 
desert  distance  a.nd  vastne.s.s — 
110111'  who  know  these  can  donht  the  la.tent  feeling. 

In  FSS8  I>enja.min-( 'onstant,  ha.ving  been  given 
a.  commi.ssion  hy  the  riovernment  to  jialnt  a  .series 
of  ])ictnres  for  the  decora.tion  of  the  lialls  of  the 
iVeademie  de  Fails  (Lrff/res  ct  Sciences),  a.]ipeai'ed  in 
the  Salon  in  a.  new  role,  ocenpying  one  whole  side  of 
the  AVest  Salon  Carre  with  three  immen.se  decorative 
]ianel.s.  Each  mn.st  have  heen  some  thirty  feet  high, 
and  the  lignres  were  larger  than  life.  The  central 


jiictnre,  based  upon  the  pojnilar  demand  and  intended 
to  answer  it,  a  dark  lithe  Algeilan  or  Aloorish  woman 
ill  the  rich  yet  pniet  .setting  of  an  Alhamhresipie  in¬ 
terior,  as  Inniinoiis,  though  dark,  as  are  Heiiner’s 
laiiikscapes  and  pools  around  his  wood-nyni]ihs.  It 
struck  me  as  a  trait  of  the  man  that  he  should  have 


AN  ARAB. 

(Fro}n  a  Pen-and-Inlc  Sketch  hti  Benjami n-Canf^tcoif .) 

made  three  trials  of  the  tignre  in  different  ]>ositions 
to  find  that  one  which  would  seem  to  all  sjiectators 
3im]ile,  mode.st,  and  restrained. 

In  the  .same  Salon  as  was  exhibited  the  “Oiyihens  ” 
appeared  the  “  Empress  I’lieodora,”  a  study  which 
gave  the  jiainter  his  full  scope  in  a  brilliant  scheme 
of  colouring,  conpilex  and  coniplementa.ry  oppo.sites 
hlending  and  sustaining  one  another  in  an  intricate 
harmony ;  here  and  there  a  jewel  literally  Hashing 
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panel  gave  in  admira1>le  portraiture  the  leading  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  Sorhonne ;  and  the  side-panels  were 
allegorical,  representing  litei'ature  and  science.  As 
a  whole,  while  interesting,  the  series  were  perhaps 
weakened  ])y  a  perceptible  mingling  of  styles,  it  not 
l)eing  always  possible  for  an  artist  to  change  in  a 
day  from  the  mannerism  of  //c?M’r-painting  to  pure 
decoi'ation.  l>ut,  as  usual,  a  deep  impression  was 
made  upon  tlie  pulilic  of  JMonsieur  Constant’s  power 
and  ample  personal  virility. 

Of  late  years  he  has  l)een  more  than  once  in 
America,  busy  with  poi'trait-painting,  in  which  de¬ 
partment  he  also  holds  an  honoured  place.  During 
one  of  these  absences  he  was  offered  Monsieur 
Boulanger’s  place  in  the  Julian  schools.  This  he 
accepted,  and  it  will  make  him  a  stronger  though 
less  individual  force  in  the  laud.  A  professorship 
at  Jidian’s  more  than  overtops  in  influence  the 
same  post  in  the  national  “  Beaux-Arts  ”  Academy 
itself. 

This  article  may  tlien  fitly  conclude  as  it  l)egan, 
with  a  reference  to  M.  Constant  as  a  teacher.  Having 
been  a  former  student  in  his  atelier,  I  may  offer  with 
a  2)eculiar  gratitude  my  testimony  to  his  uniform 
kindness  and  generosity  of  spirit — a  gratitude  shared 
by  hundi'eds  of  other  British  and  foreign  sul^jects 
who  have  received  from  him,  or  from  some  other 
like-minded  artist  in  Paris,  similar  treatment.  He 
at  first  began  with  a  school  of  his  own,  and  gave  to 
it,  practically  without  any  reward,  an  immense  deal 


of  his  most  valualde  time.  Twice  a  week,  l)esides 
receiving  on  Sunday  Jiiornings,  he  visited  liis  classes, 
criticising,  encouraging,  and  inspiring  the  students, 
dealing  witli  all.  Frenchman  or  foreigner,  quite 
impartially.  There  was  a  grejup  of  us  under  liis 
care  wlio  retained  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  Englisli 
understanding  of  a  Botticelli  rather  than  an  admira¬ 
tion  of  French  classicism  ;  and  tlie  occasional  outcome 
of  this  in  our  composition  sketches  or  picture-studies 
painted  away  from  the  atelier  was  a  constant  source 
of  surprise  to  him.  He  was,  however,  Itroad-minded 
enough  to  advise  us  to  retain  our  own  methods  of 
expression,  and  sought  in  consequence  to  impress  us 
chiefly  with  the  necessity  of  thoroughness  in  di'aw- 
ing,  but  at  the  same  time  remained  himself  puzzled. 
Of  one  man’s  work,  now  fairly  well  known  and 
appreciated,  whose  decorative  feeling  was  markedly 
mediftival,  he  could  say  nothing  luit  “  Tiens !  que 
e’est  drole,  on  dirait  absolument  un  I’rimitif  et  tres 
l.)ien  etudie.”  But  neveitheless  he  was  perceptibly 
stirred  by  the  artistic  excellence  shown,  though  of 
a  kind  so  alien  to  himself.  Through  this  lil)eral 
justice  he  greatly  won  the  allegiance  of  his  British 
pupils.  His  accusation  was  that  the  English  students 
generally  had  the  fault  of  their  nation  in  painting, 
which,  according  to  him,  consisted  in  a  mistaken 
intrusion  of  “  literary  ”  feeling — otherwise  a  cultured 
ideal — into  their  art  and  pictures.  For  him,  as, 
after  all,  for  most  Frenchmen,  the  symbolism  and 
the  idealism  of  a  Kossetti,  a  Watts,  or  a  Burne- 
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(^Froifi  the  Paintuuj  by  Benjainin-Conatant.  Engraved  by  C.  Carter.) 
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Till]  MACAZIXK  OF  AliT. 


JdiR'S  (.'xislt'd  imt  til  vStiiiiulatd  Imt  in  hiiidfi'  aii- 
|il'('h('lisinll. 

In  till*  Falmi  nl'  I  <S'.I(1,  aftci’  a  lajisc  nf  sixcial 
ycar.s  “The  IMdiiidiglit  Sonata  ”  was  at  last  exlnhited  ; 


iv-inraniat ion  ot  a  Ihnnhrandt  or  a  Kid.iens,  Imt 
not  dt  a  spirit  fully  or  iierniancntl}'  edgnisant 
df  its  ininidrlnl  ndatidii  to  tlie  inystcry  of  ludiig 
and  df  Innnan  growtli.  The  tmieli  of  an  allee- 


••■I’HE  MO(.)NLlC4]IT  SONATA." 
{front  t/ir  PaliiiiiKj  hi/  Peiija mi ii-Coiisfa nf.) 


as  well  as  a  ]ii(;tniv  entitled  “  Venus  Vietrix,”  a, 
Wdiiiler  df  ill'll  cdlduring,  thirngh  suhjeet  to  the 
same  order  of  eritieisni  as  that  already  ullered. 

In  all  M.  Hen  janiin-( 'diistant’s  work  may  lie 
jiereeived  the  hand  of  a-  master  in  teehnipue,  a- 


tiduate,  a-  generous,  a.  strong,  and  an  ardent  nature 
may  ever  he  felt;  Imt  not  }'et  the  result  of  that 
ilsion  of  things  solemn  and  everlasting  wdiieh 
end  Indies  the  very  }inr])dse  and  meaning  of  (  Jod 
in  Nature. 


On  Q6cc(^o^cn  Oompooing  “ 


'I'u  THE  PlClUKE-SKETCIl 

J^EEP  shadows  fall  upon  the  simple  room 
Ehat  genius  fills  with  heavenly  peace 
brought  near 

In  melody  to  touch  all  those  who  hear— 

IVhich  there  intoned  will  echo  till  Earth's 
doom. 

'Pis  horn  of  midnight  dark,  from  out  the  womb 
Of  pain,  the  misery  of  deafness  drear  ; 


BY  lir  NJ  AM  I  X-CONSTAN  T. 

I^et  when  it  sounds  dull  grief  doth  disappear 
And  gladness  dawns  displacing  worldly  gloom. 
For  see  !  how  bathed  in  dream  of  mystic  light 
He  sat,  the  moonbeams  on  his  massive  brow 
And  front,  as  inspiration  to  endow 
His  soul  that  hour  with  music's  rarest  might, 
IFhich  trembled  urgent  from  the  quaint  clavier 
In  accents  so  divinely  pure  and  clear, 

J.  JiIuKKAY  Templeton. 
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THE  CRUCIFIXION  IN  CELTIC  ART. 

By  J.  ROMILLY  ALLEN,  F.S.A.  Scot. 


Few  studies  are  more  interesting  tluiu  to  trace 
the  gradual  clianges  which  took  place  from 
century  to  century,  in  the  conventional  way  of 
representing  any  particular  scene  from  Scripture, 
as  Christian  art,  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  hidden 
recesses  of  the  cata¬ 
combs  at  Home  ahont 
the  year  A.D.  400,  spread 
o\'er  the  whole  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Although  Chris¬ 
tianity  originated  in 
Palestine,  its  earliest 
manifestations  in  art 
are  to  be  found  in  the 
underOTOUiid  cemeteries 

O 

outside  the  walls  of 
Piome,  where  the  sides 
and  roofs  of  the  sepul¬ 
chral  chambers  are  de¬ 
corated  with  paintings 
of  Scripture  subjects, 
executed  in  the  classi¬ 
cal  style.  Wlien  the 
seat  of  the  Eomaii 
government  was  re¬ 
moved  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  Eastern  influence 
acting  on  classical  ait 
produced  the  Pyzantine 
style,  and  a  few  cen¬ 
turies  later,  wdien  the 
northern  nations  of 
Europe  wei'e  alisoiPed 
into  Christendom,  the 
Pyzantine  merged  into  Gothic.  Not  only  does  the 
cpiality  of  art  vary  in  different  localities  and  at 
different  times,  but  the  subjects  chosen  foi'  repre¬ 
sentation  and  the  way  of  treating  them  change  with 
the  progress  of  religious  thought.  Perhaps  this  will 
be  best  understood  by  tracing  the  development  of 
the  scene  of  the  crucifixion  from  its  eaiiiest  origin, 
witli  the  special  view  of  showing  the  modifications 
it  underwent  at  the  hands  of  the  Celtic  illuminator 
and  sculptoi'. 

There  is  no  repi'esentation  of  Clirist  crucified  in 
his  human  form,  either  in  the  catacomb  paintings 
of  the  first  four  centuries  or  in  the  mosaics  of  the 
early  Italian  churches,  until  the  year  a.d.  706,  when 
Pope  John  VII.  introduced  the  suliject  into  the 
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mosaic  decorations  of  the  chapel  dedicated  to  the 
Anrgin,  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  at  Pome.  The 
reason  of  this  appears  to  have  been  pai  tly  on  account 
of  the  feeling  of  repugnance  with  which  so  shameful 

a  mode  of  deatli  was 
looked  upon  by  the 
converts  to  the  new 
religion,  and  jiartly  lie- 
cause  all  early  Chris¬ 
tian  art  is  symbolical 
and  not  historical  or 
pictorial.  The  changes 
in  the  ways  of  treating 
the  crucifixion  may  be 
divided  into  three 
stages— (1)  the  sym¬ 
bolical  stage  (up  to  A.D. 
600),  where  the  Saviour 
is  shown  as  the  Landi 
of  God  combined  with 
the  cross ;  (2)  the  his¬ 
torical  stage  (a.d.  600 
to  1100),  where  the 
Saviour  is  shown  in  his 
human  form  attaclied 
to  tlie  cross,  alive  ;  (.”>) 
the  devotional  stage 
(after  a.d.  1100),  wliere 
the  Saviour  is  shown 
in  his  human  form  at¬ 
tached  to  the  cross,  but 
dead,  the  details  being 
intended  to  cause  tlie 
mind  to  dwell  upon  the 
suffeilngs  of  onr  Lord. 
The  transition  from  the  symbolical  to  the  historical 
stage  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  following 
manner.  Towaids  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  the 
Agnus  Dei  bears  the  Chi-Pho  nionogram  of  Chiist 
upon  its  forehead,  which  in  the  fifth  century  is  re¬ 
placed  by  a  plain  Latin  cross;  and  on  the  mosaics  in 
the  Church  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian  at  Pome  (a.d. 
530),  illustrating  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  A})Ocalypse, 
the  Lamb  of  God  is  represented  on  a  throne,  as  if  it 
were  slain,  with  the  ci'oss  behind  it  instead  of  on  the 
forehead.  The  fanioiis  Vatican  cross,  which  bears  an 
inscription  showing  that  it  was  given  to  Pome  in  the 
sixth  century  by  Justin  11.,  has  a  circular  inedaTion 
in  the  centre  enclosing  the  Agnus  Dei  carrying  the 
cross.  The  substitution  of  the  crucified  Saviour 
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{From  the  Irish  MS.  Gospds  at  St.  Gall,  Switzerland.) 
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THE  IMAGAZINE  OF  ART. 


uj)ou  llie  cross  for  tlie  Agnus  Oei  took  place  about 
the  time  of  the  (Riinisext  Ooimcil,  held  at  Ooustau- 
tinople  in  A.D.  (JS.'i,  which  decreed  “that  the  form 
of  him  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  the 
Land)  Christ  our  Lord,  we  set  u])  in  human  sha])e 
on  images  heiicefortli,  instead  of  the  Lamb,  formerly 
used.” 

Some  curious  transitional  forms  are  to  he  seen 
upon  the  holy  oil  tlasks  of  the  sixth  century  pre¬ 
sented  1)}'  St.  ( h’cgory  the  Great  to  Theodolinda, 
(Rieen  of  the  Lomhanls,  and  now  })rcscrved  in  the 
Treasury  of  Monza,  (.'athcdral. 

( )n  om-  the  bust  of  the  Saviour, 
witli  Sol  and  Luna,  the  well- 
known  accessories  in  the  scene 
of  the  ci’ucilixioii,  is  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  two  thieves,  wlio  are 
tied  to  cr(.)sses.  ( )n  another  onr 
Lord  has  his  two  arms  extt'iided, 
but  without  any  cross  l)chind 
them.  It  is  diliicult  to  tix  the 
date  of  the  earliest  representation 
of  Christ  ei’ucitied  in  his  hnman 
form,  but  St.  Gix'gory  of  Tours 
mentions  a  ])a.inte(l  crncilix  in  a 
cliurch  at  XaiLonne  before  A.l>. 
bl);!.  rrol>al)ly  the  (eldest  picture 
of  tlie  erueilixion  lawv  extant  is 
in  the  Syriac  Evangeliarium,  writ¬ 
ten  l)y  the.  monk  i;al)ula  in  A.D. 
iTSt),  and  now  pre.served  in  the 
Medicean  Lil)rary  at  Florence. 

The  style,  of  the  art  is  Eyzantinc, 
and  it  must  have  been  from  a 
somewliat  similar  original  that 
the  Irish  examples  wmi'e  co])ied. 

The  cldef  peculiarity  of  the  man¬ 
ner  of  treating  the  sid)ject  is  that 
the  SaA’ionr  is  represented  Ijefore 
death  has  taken  place  with  the 
eyes  r>pen,  the  body  and  lind)S 
l)(dng  extended  (pute  straight 
along  the  arms  of  the  cross.  The 
body  is  clotlic)!  in  a,  tunic,  and 
four  nails  are  used,  one  thr(.)Ugli 
each  hand  and  one  througli  each  foot.  At  eacli  side 
of  the  liead  above  are  the  conventional  classical  Y)er- 
sonitications  (E  the  sun  and  moon,  and  below  are 
the  two  soldiers,  one  ])iei'cing  our  Lord’s  side  with  a 
spear  and  the  other  liolding  a  sponge  (.)n  tlie  end  of  a 
reed.  The  other  features  in  tlie  scene  are  the  two 
thieves  crucilied  on  each  side,  the  Virgin  a.nd  St. 
John,  three  women,  and  three  soldiers  }ilaying  the 
ancient  game  of  “  niora  ”  in.stead  of  casting  lots  for 
the  garment  without  a  seam.  Relow  the  erueilixion 
is  the  Resurrection,  as  on  the  holy  oil  flasks  at  Monza. 


THE  CUU(.:il'’IXloX,  PROM  A  SLAB  OF 
SL.ATE  FROAI  THE  (.)LD  CHAPEL  OX 
THE  calf  OF  MAX. 


J’he  difference  between  tlie  Ryzantine  treatment  of 
the  crucifixion  and  that  adopted  after  the  twelfth 
century  is  that  in  tlie  latter  case  the  Saviour  is 
re])resented  dead  instead  of  alive  with  the  head  in¬ 
clined,  the  eyes  closed,  the  body  bent,  the  legs  crossed, 
the  leet  fixed  with  a  single  nail  instead  of  two,  and  a 
waist-chjth  I'l.mnd  the  loins  in  place  of  the  tunic. 

Having  now  traced  the  development  of  the  crnci- 
Hxion  through  its  various  stages,  we  will  proceed  to 
consider  the  jieculiarities  exhibited  in  tlie  Irish 
examples  found  in  the  early  Celtic  jMSS.,  on  the 
senljitured  cro.sses,  and  on  eccle- 
sia.stica.1  metal-work  of  the  pre- 
Xornian  jiei’iod.  J'he  only  lilsh 
MS.  ill  JEigland  containing  a 
miniature  of  the  crucitixion  is 
the  Rsalter,  ])0,ssibly  of  the  ninth 
century,  in  the  Library  of  St. 


John’s  College,  Cambridge.  The 
drawing  of  the  figures  is  so  ex¬ 
tremely  rude,  tha.t  ]\Ir.  Ruskin 
has  selected  one  of  the  angels  for 
iliustra.tion  in  “  The  Two  Raths  ” 
as  a.  specimen  of  alisolutely  dead 
and  degraded  art,  and  the  Rev. 
R.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt,  in  his 
“Art  'I'eaching  of  the  Primitive 
Church,”  agrees  with  him  so  far 
as  to  say  that  “  the  work  is  a 
painful  object  of  contemplation, 
as  it  disjila.ys  the  idiotcy  of  a 
conteni])tilile  ])erson  instructed 
in  a  decaying  style,  I’ather  than 
the.  ronghiiess  of  a  ba.rlia.rian 
W'orkma.n.” 

The  authors  who  speak  in  such 
dispa.raging  terms  of  the  draughts- 
nia.nshi])  of  the  miniature  in  ipies- 
tion  do  not  seem,  however,  to 
understand  that  the  object  of  the 
a.rtist  was  not  so  much  to  make 
an  aDpeal  to  the  senses  as  to 


{From  a  P]Kito;/raph  b}/  Mr.  Oeon/e  Patterson.) 


bring  the  scene  before  the  mind 
of  the  beholder  by  means  of  a 
certain  stereotyped  arrangement 
of  bighly  conventionalised  figures.  The  more  nearly, 
in  fact,  a  religious  ])icture.  a])proaches  the  hiero¬ 
glyphic  foi'in,  the  less  chance  there  is  of  tlie  mind 
dwelling  on  the  symbol  itself  instead  of  the  idea 
it  is  intended  to  convey.  Rea,uty  of  jiainting  is  thus 
merely  an  indncemeiit  to  idoLitry.  The  Celtic  artist, 
moreover,  excelled  chiefly  in  ornament,  and  he  pro¬ 
bably  thought  tha.t  the  spiral  curve  into  which  he 
traaisformed  the  ]uinia.n  ear  or  the  nosti'il  was  actually 
more  lieautiful  than  the  portion  of  the  anatomy 
represented  thereby. 
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In  classifying  the  different  ways  of  treating  tlie 
crucifixion,  the  chief  points  to  he  considered  are  tlie 
details  of  the  central  figure,  the  spectators  or  actors 
in  the  scene,  and  tlie  accessories.  The  first  example 
of  the  Iricli  type  of  crucifixion  to  which  I  would 
refer  is  that  from  the  Psalter  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge.  The  Saviour  is  shown  before  deatli  has 
taken  place  as  in  the  Ryzantine  original  upon  which 
it  was  modelled.  The  two  feet  and  two  hands  are 
each  fixed  with  a  sepai'ate  nail,  and  the  body  is 
swathed  in  drapery  forming  knotwork,  in  place  of  the 
tunic.  The  actors  in  the  scene  consist  only  of  the  two 
soldiers,  one  with  the  spear  and  tlie  other  with  the 
sponge.  The  accessories  introduced  are  an  angel  on 
each  side  of  the  Saviour’s  head,  and  a  winged  creature 
above  it.  In  the  Saxon  crucifixions  Sol  and  Luna 
take  the  place  of  the  two  angels,  but  I  know  of  no 
instance  where  this  is  the  case  in  Celtic  art.  There  is 
no  mention  in  any  of  the  Gospels  of  the  presence  of 
angels  at  the  crucifixion,  but  these  are  intended  to 
show  that  the  scene  was  witnessed  by  those  spiritual 
guardians  who  supported  our  Lord  in  the  two  most 
critical  moments  in  his  life  previously,  after  the 
temptation  in  the  wilderness  and  during  the  agony 
in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 

In  the  same  way  personifications  of  the  earth  and 
water  often  appear  amongst  the  witnesses  to  the 
death  of  our  Lord,  beautiful  examples  of  which  are 
to  be  seen  on  two  Carlovingian  ivory  placpies  of  the 
ninth  century  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
(Nos.  250,  1867,  and  251,  1867).  In  the  cases  just 
mentioned,  Sol  and  Luna  are  placed  one  above  the 
other  over  the  top  of  the  cross,  and  an  angel  on  each 
side. 

Both  on  the  Byzantine  and  Carlovingian  ivories 
of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries,  of  which 
casts  may  be  seen  in  the  Kensington  Museum,  angels 
are  introduced  into  the  scene  of  the  crucifixion, 
generally  two  in  number,  either  holding  up  one  hand 
with  the  palm  outwards,  or  Hying  down  with  out¬ 
stretched  arms  towards  the  Saviour,  or  placing  a 
crown  upon  his  Iiead.  The  winged  ci'eature  above 
the  Saviour’s  head,  which  also  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
cross  of  SS.  Patrick  and  Columba  at  Kells,  County 
Meath,  may  possibly  be  intended  to  represent  the 
Holy  Spirit,  although  usually  the  First  Person  of  the 
Trinity,  symbolised  by  tlie  liand  of  God,  is  placed 
in  this  position. 

Besides  the  Psalter  of  St.  Jolin’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  tliere  are  two  otlier  Irish  MSS.  of  the 
Gospels  containing  miniatures  of  the  crucifixion 
abroad,  one  at  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland,  and  the  other 
at  Wfirtzburg,  in  Bavaria,  both  belonging  to  that 
glorious  period  of  tlie  eighth  and  ninth  centuries 
when  Scotic  missionaries  carried  Christianity  and 
Celtic  art  with  it  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe. 


The  number  of  figures  and  general  treatment  of  the 
crucifixion  in  the  St.  Gall  Gos})els  correspond  very 
nearly  with  that  in  the  St.  John’s  College  Psalter, 
just  described,  except  that  there  is  no  winged  creature 
above  the  head  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  two  angels 
carry  books.  The  most  interesting  feature  in  the 
picture  is  a  wavy  line  of  red  ink  jiroceeding  from  the 
wound  in  our  Lord’s  side,  and  entei'ing  the  eye  of 
the  soldier  with  the  spear. 

The  meaning  of  this  is  explained  by  the  legend 
which  identifies  the  soldier  using  the  spear  with  the 
centurion  who  bore  witness  to  the  Divinity  of  our 
Saviour,  and  relates  that  he  struck  him  through  in¬ 
advertence,  being  lilind,  his  sight  being  afterwards 
miraculously  restored  by  the  blood  from  the  wound 
falling  upon  his  eye.  The  name  of  the  soldier  with 
the  spear  is  given  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospel  of 
Nicodemus  as  Longinus  (derived  fimii  the  Greek 
Aoyxij,  a  spear),  and  the  name  of  the  soldier  with  the 
sponge  is  traditionally  known  to  have  been  Stephaton. 
Upon  an  ivory  placpie  of  the  crucifixion  of  the  tenth 
century  in  the  Kunst  Kammer  at  Berlin  (South 
Kensington  Museum  cast  No.  31,  1873)  both  names 
are  inscribed  above  the  heads  of  the  soldiers. 

The  miniature  in  the  Wfirtzburg  Gospels,  the 
date  of  which  is  about  A.i).  750,  presents  some  re¬ 
markable  peculiarities.  Instead  of  an  angel  on  each 
side  of  the  Saviour’s  head  there  is  a  bird,  and  below 
the  arms  of  the  cross  are  the  two  thieves,  on  smaller 
crosses,  each  with  a  pair  of  winged  creatures  Hying 
towards  him.  At  the  bottom  of  the  picture  is  a  boat, 
containing  ten  figures.  The  one  in  the  centre  is  a 
female  standing  up,  and  has  a  nimbus  round  the  head, 
being  perhaps  intended  for  the  Virgin.  At  the  helm 
is  a  man  steering  with  a  paddle,  and  the  sea  below  has 
fish  swimming  in  it.  The  inscription  above  our  Lord’s 
head  is  IHS  XUS,  there  being  apparently  a  confusion 
in  the  mind  of  the  artist  between  the  Greek  letter 
P,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  R,  and  H,  which 
is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  P.  A  similar  misuse  of 
Greek  letters  occurs  in  the  Irish  Gospels  at  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge.  The  winged  creatui'es 
Hying  towards  the  two  thieves  have  been  explained 
l:)y  Miss  Margaret  Stokes  in  the  “  Archmologia  ”  (vol. 
xliii.,  p.  141)  as  birds  of  good  and  evil  omens,  having 
reference  to  the  penitent  and  impenitent  tlneves. 
LTpon  the  Norman  font  at  Lenton,  near  Nottingham, 
the  doom  of  the  thieves  is  graphically  shown  by  the 
soul  of  the  one  going  up  towards  heaven,  whilst  the 
other  plunges  headlong  into  the  mouth  of  a  monster 
representing  the  jaws  of  hell.  The  meaning  of  the 
winged  creatures  here  may  possildy  l)e  the  same. 
Altogether  the  treatment  of  the  crucifixion  in  the 
Wfirtzburg  MS.  is  quite  unique. 

Turning  now  from  the  miniatures  in  the  MSS.  to 
the  pre-Noiman  sculptured  stones,  we  find  there  are 
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;i  fill'  larger  iiumher  of  examples  to  elioosc  from. 
Almost  all  the  high  cro.sses  of  Irelaml,  whieh  helong 
to  the  tenth  century,  sueh  as  the  cross  of  IMnire- 
(lach  at  i\Ionasterl)oice,  and  the  cross  of  Xing  Fland 
at  ( 'lonmaeiiiiis,  have  the  crucitix  on  one  side  and 
Christ  in  glory  njion  the  other.  The  ti’ealment  in 
all  cases  corresi»onds  with  that  already  deserihed  in 
the  I’salter  f)f  8t. 

John’s  College,  Cam- 
hridge.  ( )ne  of  the 
most  heantiful  senlii- 
tures  of  the  erueilixion, 
of  the  ])urely  Irish 
type,  is  upon  a.  slab 
of  slate  from  the.  old 
chapel  on  the  Calf  of 
IMan,  and  now  in  tla* 

])ossession  ol  i\I'. 

(^diayle,  of  Castletown, 
in  the  Isle  of  IMan. 

The  illustration  on 
page  IhU  is  from  a 
photograph  ta.ken  liy 
i\Ir.  (leorge  I’attersoii, 
of  Ramsey,  I)y  who, so 
permission  it  is  here 
leprodiiced.  The  par  t 
of  the  stone  with  the 
soldier  holding  the 
sponge  is  lud'ortu- 
na-tely  lost.  The  chief 
point  to  lie  noticed  is 
the  very  elalicrrate  way 
in  which  the  tunic 
covei'iirg  the  body  of 
our  Lord  is  ornament¬ 
ed.  Upon  the  Irreast 
is  a  circular  wreath  of 
knotwoi'k,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  drapery 
is  the  tlrree-coi'nered 
knot  sornetiirres  calhal 
the  “  trhpietra,”  and  supposed  to  syml  iolise  the 
Ti'inity.  The  r-est  of  the  surface  is  pi-ofusely  deco¬ 
rated  with  spirals,  cable  patterns,  and  diagonal  lines. 

T  conre,  lastly,  to  the  re])resentations  of  the 
crucifixion  iir  early  Celtic  metal-woi'k,  of  which  there 
are  tlirne  specimeirs  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  at  Dulilin.  Two  of  these  am  engraved 
in  Prof.  I.  ().  Westwood’s  “  IMiidatures  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Irish  IMSS.,”  and  the  thirrl  in  Stuart’s 
“  Scidptured  Stones  of  Scotland.”  The  last  of  these, 
which  is  a  beautifully  executed  piece  of  rcponssi 
worL  in  Irr'onze,  is  far  the  finest  of  the  three.  It 
was  ])i'ocni'cd  Iry  the  late  1  >r'.  Reti'ie  at  Atliloiie,  and 


is  snppo.sed  by  him  to  have  Irecn  made  at  Clon- 
macnois,  l)y  one  of  the  ai-tificers  in  metal  who  are 
mentioned  in  the  “  Annals  of  the  Emr  Masters  ” 
as  pi'aetising  their  cruft  at  this  centre  of  art  and 
learidng.  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  IMr. 
MaeEniry,  the  Curator'  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  for  a  photograph  of  this  interesting 

object.  The  tuidc  of 
the  Saviour  n})on  the 
lu'onze  ])late  fr'om 
Athlone  is  ornament¬ 
ed  with  inter'laced 
work,  key  ])atteins 
a.nd  .spiraLs,  as  was  tlie 
case  with  tlie  scid])- 
tured  slab  from  tlie. 
old  eha.}Kd  on  the  Calf 
of  l\Ian.  In  all  the 
li'ish  ci'neitixions  the 
chai'a,eter  of  the  Celtic 
artist  comes  out  in  his 
]iassion  for'  transforni- 
ing  ever'ything  into 
oi'iiainent.  Thus  the 
ends  of  the  bail',  the 
nose  and  tlie  ear's  be¬ 
come  spir'als, and  in  the 


margins,  edged  with  colour  dividing  up  the  whole 
into  str'ips  which  are  often  formed  into  knots.  On 
the  .scidptured  stones  and  metal-work  all  attemjit  at 
realism  is  .set  aside,  and  the  .surface  covered  with 
conventional  ornament  having  no  relation  to  the 
form  of  the  oliject  upon  which  it  is  ])la.ced. 

In  conclu.sion,  it  is  to  he  hojied  that  the  few 
brief  notes  here,  jmt  together  may  tempt  .some  of 
the  reader's  of  The  Magazine  of  Art  to  enter  upon 
a  more  thorough  investigation  of  this  and  other 
snlijects  which  tend  to  illustrate  the  history  of 
('hristian  art  in  Ci'eal.  Rritain. 


THE  CRUCIFIXION,  FROM  A  CELTIC  BRONZE. 
(In  the  Museum  of  the  Ituyed  Irish  Academ;/,  Dublin.) 


r.salter  of  St.  John’s 
Coll  ege,  Can  1  hr  i  1  Ige,  the 
beard  is  made  up  of 
inter'laced  wor'k. 

The  tunic  covei'ing 
the  body  of  Christ  was 
looked  njion,  not  as 
dra.])er'y  falling  in 

graceful  folds,  hut 

merely  as  so  much 
blank  .space  available 
for  the  display  of  the 
skill  of  the  decorator 
In  the.  miniatui'es  of  the 
Irish  MSS.  the  lines  in¬ 
dicating  the  folds  of  the  d]'a])ery  are  converted  into 


A  STOEII  IX  AUTUMX. 

(From  ths  Picture  by  John  Linnell.) 


LOKD  ARMSTKONG’S  COLLECTION  OF  MODERN  PICTURES.— IL 

By  E.  RIMBAULT  DIBDIN. 


RETUENING  to  the  great  masters  of  landscape 
I  we  find  an  emliaiTassing  variety  of  reniai'k- 
aljle  work  awaiting  description.  The  epoch-making 
Constable  is  not  strongly  in  evidence,  but  his 
“  I  )edham  ”  and  the  earlier  “  Scene  near  Highgate  ” 
suiliciently  illustrate  the  methods  of  his  different 
periods.  The  latter  is  a  very  picturesrpie  and  at¬ 
tractive  composition,  with  a  tine  treatment  of  a 
storm  effect.  Tlie  antique  grace  and  classical  feel¬ 
ing  of  Eichard  Wilson  make  themselves  felt  in  his 
well-known  engra^'ed  ]ucture  of  a  scene  at  Tivoli ; 
and  jMoidand’s  swift,  decisive  hand  is  manifest  in  a 
large  “  Eoadside  Ale-house,”  in  whicli  various  rustic 
figures  are  skilfully  grouped  outside  a  mean  cot¬ 
tage.  By  the  elder  Eichardson  there  are  several 
works  in  oil  and  water-colour,  the  former  remark- 
aide  for  the  ricli,  unforced  colour  in  wliicli  lie  ex¬ 
celled.  The  “Eoughtin  Brig  ”  is  picturescpicly  com¬ 


posed,  and  the  waterfall  is  aldy  painted.  Copley 
Eielding’s  “  Sussex  I  )owus  ”  is  a  thorouglily  charac¬ 
teristic  drawing  of  a  wide  expanse  of  country 
bounded  by  swelling  hills.  IMingled  rain  and  sun¬ 
shine  furnish  variety  of  light  and  shade,  and  give 
occasion  foi'  the  employment  of  masterly  gradation 
of  atmospheric  values. 

Clarkson  Stanfield’s  scene  “  On  the  French 
Coast  ”  displays  that  painter’s  unerring  science  in 
painting  the  sea,  and  there  are  characteiistic  mailne 
pieces  by  Mr.  James  AVebb  and  Vandevelde.  Of 
living  painters  of  the  sea,  the  only  representative  is 
]\fr.  J.  C.  Hook,  of  whom  there  are  two  delightful 
examples — “Washerwomen,  Brittany”  (1866),  and 
“The  Lobster  Pots”  (1868).  In  the  former  the 
water,  by  whose  margin  the  women  are  kneeling  at 
their  work,  is  exquisitely  painted,  and  the  colour- 
scheme  is  charming.  AV.  hollins.  Old  Croiue,  E.  AV. 
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Cooke,  Danby,  and  1’.  Nasmyth  are  among  other 
landsca])ists  sufficiently  re})resented. 

“A  Storm  in  Antnmn,”  ])ainted  in  185G  l)y  the 
elder  Linnell,  is  a  grand  ami  impressive  composition. 
.V  furions  tempest  is  just  about  to  l)reak  over  an 
imdnlating  conntry  laden  with  the  rich  spoils  (fi'  the 
harvest.  One  terrific  flash  of  lightning  is  shooting 
from  the  centre  of  a  hideous  mass  of  l)lack  cloud 
which  dominates  the  sky.  Tlie  scared  i'ea|)ers  are 
hurrying  to  shelter  with  an  animated  reality  which 
expresses  most  forcibly  the  moment  when  the  first 
stinging  drops  of  rain  are  heralded  l>y  the  rattle 
of  celestial  artillery  and  sudden,  wild,  tornado-like 
gusts  of  wind.  ^Vn  ap]U'o}iria.te  companion  picture 
is  Mr.  ^hcat  Cole’s  “  Sunset — a  Pause  in  the.  Storm,” 
which,  though  away  from  the  painter’s  manner  in 
some  res])ects,  represents  a  scene  in  his  favourite 
Surrey.  .\.  lieathy  waste,  with  a  clump  of  trees  in 
tlie  centre  (jf  the  can\'as,  and  the  distance  liounded 
l)y  the  characteristic  low  hills  of  the  district,  is 
vividly  lit  up  l)y  the  Idaze  of  an  angry  sunset.  The 
horizon  is  an  intense  red,  and  broad  rays  of  flame- 
coloured  light  shoot  out  through  the  ragged  masses 
of  l)lack  cloud  that  hang  threateningly  in  the 
heavens,  ’riiougli  in  a  very  l.)old  key,  the  colour- 
scheme  is  well  controlled,  and  the  })icture  is  one  of 
the  artist’s  most  luilliant  efforts. 

These  two  fine  works  worthily  flaidc  on  either 
side  the  most  famous  landscape  in  the  collecticjn, 
the  “  Chill  ()ctol)er”  of  Sir  J.  E.  IMillais,  Hart.,  the 
first  and  noblest  of  bis  great  landsca})es.  It  would 
1)6  superfluous  to  de.scribe  in  detail  a  picture  which 
is  known  intimately  by  eveiy  Rritish  lover  of  art; 
those  who  have  not  seen  the  original  Ijeing  familiar 
with  the  choice  etching  of  it  by  M.  Rrunet-Debaines, 
or  other  and  minor  reproductions.  AVith  a  Ijroad 
solu'iety  of  perfectly-felt  tone,  which  is  almost  sugges¬ 
tive  of  French  influence,  there  is  wedded  a  perception 
of  ex(:[uisite  sulfilety  in  colour  wholly  the  painter’s 
(jwn.  Lord  Armstrong  mentions  the  curious  fact  that, 
when  some  distinguished  Chinese  travellers  visited 
his  collectifju,  this  perfect  exi)ression  of  the  Euro|)ean 
sense  of  ])oetic  landscape  was  the  ])icture  which  in¬ 
terested  them  most.  It  was  secured  at  the  Alendel 
sale  in  1875,  five  years  after  it  was  ])ainted,  for 
£.'!,255.  It  was  first  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1871,  and  has  since  been  seen  at  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy’s  Flxhil)ition,  the  Paris  Flx])osition 
Phiiverselle  of  1878  (where  it  gained  the  Grand  Prix), 
the  Ffine  Art  Society’s  Gallery  in  1881,  the  Millais 
Exhibition  of  188(1,  and  the  Guildhall  Exhibition  of 
1890. 

Another  as]‘)ect  of  the  painter’s  genius  is  amply 
illustrated  Ijy  “  Jephthah  and  his  1  )aughter,”  painted  in 
1867,  and  also  acquired  at  the  Mendel  sale  for  £8,990. 
(See  Frontispiece.)  In  a  strange  nondescript  interior. 


half-palace,  half-pavilion,  the  triumphant  warrior  sits, 
crushed  by  the  terrible  doom  brought  upon  him  l)y 
bis  hasty  vow.  (Jn  his  knee  sits  his  only  child,  calm 
and  grave,  looking  l)efore  her  with  the  awful  in¬ 
tensity  of  one  who  sees  death  already  at  hand.  She 
is  rcjbed  in  white,  semi-transparent  drapery,  with  a 
jewelled  circlet  in  her  fair  hair,  and  an  armlet  on 
her  arm.  Among  the  attendants,  the  centnd  figure, 
a  fair  \voman  in  a  ])ale-l)lue  robe  and  bolding  a 
scarlet  timl)rel,  is  particidarly  noticeable.  In  strong 
contrast  to  her  is  the  short  dark  girl  in  a  striped 
di'ess  and  l)lack  shawl,  whose  almost  ^Vztec  profile 
commands  notice.  Another  head  l)eyond  these,  with 
a  lilac  cloth  over  the  hair,  shows  a  lo\'ely  profile. 
On  the  floor,  with  its  uncouth  pavement  of  small 
square  stones,  there  lie  in  the  extreme  right  of  the 
foregr).)und  some  musical  instruments,  which  sug¬ 
gest  the  trium])hant  revelry  that  has  been  suddenly 
silenced.  The  story  is  told  with  the  intense  foi'ce 
which  never  failed  the  painter  in  his  too  few  works 
of  tins  sort,  and  the  painting  is  a  masterpiece  of 
complete  expression,  worthily  seconded  I)y  the  per¬ 
fectly-ordered  treatment  of  the  gorgeous  colour- 
scheme.  Colonel  tlie  Hon.  Charles  Lindsay  sat  for 
Jephthah. 

Flanking  the  “Jejihlhah”  on  either  side  are  a 
“Spanish  Flower  Seller,”  by  John  Phillip,  R.A.,  and 
Sir  Frederick  Leighton’s  “A  Noble  LaJy  of  A^enice.” 
This  latter,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  illustration  on 
p.  196,  is  a  half-length  in  profile  of  a  lady  in  the  full 
matui’ity  of  I'efined  arid  stately  beauty,  holding  and 
smelling  white  a.zale:is  in  a  l)lue-and-red  Chinese  vase. 
The  wavy,  dark  auliurn  hair  is  nearly  all  hidden  by  a 
])ale  lilac-emliroidered  silk  kerchief,  which  harmonises 
with  the.  heavily-embroidered  I'olie  encrusted  with 
decorations  in  gold,  blue,  and  ])ink.  Even  the  surface 
of  the  dull  old-gold  backgi’ound,  embossed  with  fruits 
in  low  relief,  carries  out  the  idea  of  luxuriously- 
laboured  adornment.  While  instinct  with  the  noble 
beauty  which  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy 
seldom  fails  to  attain  to  in  ])a.inting  such  sul)jects, 
this  canvas  disjJays  an  unusual  Hrmness  and  reality 
in  the  suggestion  of  textures.  A  lai'ge  “  Interior 
()f  a  IMosque  ”  shows  the  facility  of  Sir  Fi-ederick’s 
lu'ush  in  ti'cating  a  widely-diherent  and  for  him 
unusual  subject.  The  Rhillip  already  mentioned  is  a 
superbly-] )ainted  example  of  his  assured  l)rush-work, 
and  is  radiant  with  rich  colour.  Ry  this  artist  there 
are  also  a  “Donna  I’e])ita,”  a  porti'ait  of  a  lady 
of  S])anish  type ;  a  delightful,  laughing,  rustic  girl, 
entitled  “The  Merry  Heart;”  and  an  unfinished 
“  Alelon  .Seller,”  which  was  on  the  artist’s  easel  when 
he  died.  Two  figures — tliose  of  the  market  woman 
and  the  lady  with  a  child — are  (]uite  finished,  and 
show  the  painter’s  hand  had  lost  none  of  its  cunning. 

One  of  the  chief  pictorial  ornaments  of  the  library 


jephthah's  daughter. 
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is  a  canvas  by  Mr.  Albert  Moore,  which  is  quite 
away  from  his  usual  class  of  subjects,  by  reason  of 
its  representing  rapid  motion.  Six  stately  maidens 
of  the  perfect  Greek  type  so  much  affected  by  tlie 
painter  are  running  across  the  scene,  behind  a  line 
of  smooth,  straight  tree-trunks,  engaged  in  tlie  game 
of  “  Follow  my  Leader.”  The  froiit  one  is  turning 
round  and  faces  the  spectator.  Tliey  are  all  clothed 
in  the  delightful  diaphanous  drapeiies  always  em¬ 
ployed  by  Mr.  Moore :  undergarments  of  darkish 
hue,  and  with  green  or  blue  shawls.  Some  liave 


where  the  supreme  painter  of  Italy  Ijreathed  his 
last — whether  his  end  was  sootlied  l)y  the  gentle 
ministrations  of  the  fair  Margarita,  or  witnessed 
by  the  company  of  Ids  friends  and  pupils,  as  repre¬ 
sented  l.)y  the  artist.  Tlie  motive  of  the  pictui’e  is 
supplied  liy  the  legend  that  in  the  early  morning, 
when  he  felt  the  end  near  at  hand,  Eafaelle  had 
the  window  opened  that  he  might  once  more  look  at 
the  glory  of  the  sun  before  his  eyes  closed  for  ever. 
He  is  represented  lying  on  a  lied  by  a  window, 
through  v/hich  the  clear,  luminous  sky  of  early 


THE  DEAD  SHEPHERD. 

(From  the  Painting  by  11.  II.  Emmerson.) 


red  head-dresses,  and  the  hair  is  tightly  coiled  in 
close,  heavy  plaits.  To  the  right  of  the  picture,  at 
the  side  fartliest  from  the  leader,  is  a  merry  boy,  in 
a  short  green  tunic,  with  legs  wholly  bare.  The 
scene  is  in  a  garden  gay  with  flowers  and  butter¬ 
flies,  and  in  the  distance,  beyond  delicately-massed 
trees  and  green  slopes,  is  seen  the  blue  sea.  There 
is  a  pleasant  unexpectedness  about  the  sentiment  of 
the  picture  which  has  quaintly  Botticellian  touches 
in  some  of  the  figures.  Is  the  smiling  boy  em¬ 
blematic  of  Cupid,  slyly  waiting  to  shoot  his  fatal  bolt 
among  the  serene,  unconscious,  fancy-free  maidens  ? 

“The  Death  of  Eafaelle,”  painted  in  1866,  is 
probably  the  most  important  picture  produced  by 
H.  O’Neil,  and  is  treated  so  adequately  as  to  occasion 
regret  that  he  did  not  oftener  brace  himself  to  large 
undertakings.  The  incident  is,  of  course,  more  or 
less  imaginary,  as  it  is  not  precisely  known  how  or 


dawn  over  the  Pincian  Hill  is  seen.  At  the  head 
of  the  bed  stand  his  disconsolate  pupils,  and  at  the 
foot  are  monks,  whose  office  is  suggested  by  the 
burning  candles  and  sacramental  vessels  that  stand 
on  a  cabinet  near  them.  One  is  drawing  a  green 
curtain  which  covers  the  master’s  last  work,  “  The 
Transfiguration.”  In  front  of  the  bed  sits  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  dignitary  in  red — doubtless  one  of  the 
painter’s  great  patrons — and  a  physician,  who  holds 
one  nerveless  hand,  as  if  watching  the  fluttering 
pulse.  Lying  unheeded  on  the  coverlet  are  a  rosary 
and  some  scattered  violets  and  primroses. 

Tlie  composition  and  colour  are  dignified  and 
effective,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  scene  is  con¬ 
veyed  in  a  temperate  but  quite  adequate  manner. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  painter 
that  when  the  picture  was  selected  as  one  of  the 
representative  English  works  to  be  shown  at  the 
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Palis  Exposition  of  1S7S,  lio  wrote  to  llie  owner 
ohjeetinp’  to  its  heinp'  sent,  solely  on  the  p'roinul 
that  the  eonnnittee  of  seleetion,  liy  which  it  was 
chosen,  did  not,  in  his  opinion,  consist  wholly  of 
jiersons  competent  to  jmln'e  in  (pucstions  of  art. 


E(‘d(d(‘”  is  a  distemper  drawing  of  a  yonng  woman  of 
rcmarlnihh'  and  nohle  lK*anty,  t)laying  on  an  old- 
fashioned  viol,  with  an  antiipie  mnsic  liuok  l.iefore  lier, 
in  a  lihrary  decorated  witli  rich  hangings  and  wall- 
paintings  of  saints.  Her  dress  is  chielly  white  and 


A  NOBLE  LADY  OE  VENICE. 

{From  the  hii  Sir  Frederick  Leiijlttcn,  Parf.,  P.R.A.) 


<)f  lignre  sulijects  there  still  remain  one  or  two 
othei's  which  re([nire  notice.  jV  ])Owerfnl  crayon 
drawing  of  “(iretehen,”  hy  Possetti,  dated  ISGd, 
shows  (loethe’s  haple.ss  heroine  half  undressed  and 
lost  in  wonder  over  the  casket  ot  jewels.  Sir 
Frederick  W.  Purton’s  oli.scurely-named  “  Oas.sandra 


a, domed  with  hlue  rihhons,  while  a  single  tie  of  a 
jmrplish  hlne  liinds  her  heavy  l)lack  hair,  which, 
under  a,  laurel  crown,  falls  in  om‘  long  stinight 
tail  hehind  her.  It  is  a  line  example  of  a  jiainter 
whose  work  is  nnfortnnately  very  rave.  It  is  said 
that  the  model  was  a  young  lady  of  remarkahle 


TOO 


(/•Voi;!  the  Paintimj  by  II.  O'Xcil.  Eiiyi-aced  by  T.  Kien.) 
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talents  and  still  more  remarkable  individuality, 
some  of  her  accomplishments  being  suggested  by 
the  accessories  of  the  picture.  Portraiture,  pure 
and  simple,  has  a  very  minor  place  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  ;  but  mention  must  be  made  of  a  striking 
portrait  of  Lord  Armstrong  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts, 
and  another  by  Mrs.  Waller,  which,  if  less  admirable 
as  a  painting,  is  perhaps  the  happier  of  the  two 
as  a  portrait. 

Among  the  illustrations  accompanying  this  article 
is  a  reproduction  of  “  The  Head  Shepherd,”  by  H.  H. 
Emmerson,  whose  work  was  referred  to  on  page  163. 

In  reviewing  the  art-treasures  of  Cragside,  it  has 
not  been  possilde  to  avoid  certain  omissions,  but  on 
the  whole  the  I'eader  will  be  able  to  form  a  very  fair 
idea  of  the  character  and  scope  of  the  pictures  in  the 
collection.  Of  the  innumerable  other  art-objects 
which  abound,  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  an  account 
in  a  reasonalile  space.  Statuary  in  bronze  and 
marble,  doisonnS  ware,  and  old  blue-aud-white  Nankin 
china,  all  lend  a  charm  to  the  general  effect.  There 
are  two  very  famous  “  Hawthorn  ”  jars,  said  to  be 
the  only  perfect  specimens  extant.  Among  the 
many  curiosities  of  the  collection  is  a  table  of 


finely-grained  oak — a  greenish  Irlack  with  extreme 
age — made  from  a  log  which  was  taken  from  the 
foundations  of  Hadrian’s  Bridge  over  the  Tyne  at 
Newcastle,  built  in  the  year  CXX.,  and  therefoi’e  a 
portion  of  a  tree  which  was  nourishing  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Christian  era.  Tliere  is  a  lovely  cabinet 
of  light  wood,  elaborately  decorated  with  amorini, 
flowers,  and  fruit,  by  Angelica  Kauffman.  Two  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  interior  of  the  l)uilding 
are  the  ingle-nooks  in  the  dining  and  drawing  rooms. 
On  tlie  former,  which  is  in  the  Tudor  style,  is  the 
excellent  sentiment,  “ East  or  west,  hanie’s  best.”  That 
in  the  drawing-room  is  a  magnificent  niarlde  and 
alabaster  construction  in  the  highly-decorated  Re¬ 
naissance  style,  which  occupies  from  fiooi'  to  roof  the 
greater  part  of  one  end  of  the  room.  AVhen  the 
eyes  are  weary  of  looking  at  the  achievements  of  art, 
it  is  delightful  to  retreat  from  them  to  the  terrace, 
and  contemplate  with  renewed  pleasure  the  wonderful 
surrounding  scene  of  natural  beauty,  all  the  nearer 
part  of  it  the  result  of  the  luitiiing  energy  of  Lord 
Armstrong,  who  may  justifiably  regard  with  pride 
his  most  important  work  of  art — the  paradise  he 
has  evoked  from  a  stony  wilderness. 


JEAN-LOUIS-EENEST  MEISSONIER  (1812-1891). 

By  WALTER  ARMSTRONG. 


ISSONIER  est  entre  dans  la 
gloire,”  said  M.  Albert  Wolff’  as 
loim  ao'o  as  1884.  The  occasion 
was  the  show  of  some  hundred 
and  fifty  of  his  creations  at  the 
Galerie  de  la  Rue  de  Seze. 
IVhether  the  spiritud  critic  of  the  Figaro  spoke 
prematurely  or  not  it  is  still  too  soon  to  decide.  And 
yet  seven  years  have  passed  since  those  pictures, 
almost  the  master’s  life-work,  were  seen,  and  now 
Meissonier  is  dead.  If  I  were  told  to  describe  in 
words  what  it  is  that  makes  a  great  painter,  I 
should  find  it  difficult  to  include  any  tangible  gift 
that  the  deceased  man  was  without.  He  was  a 
superb  draughtsman,  he  was  a  master  of  composi¬ 
tion,  so  far  as  that  quality  will  submit  to  mastery ; 
he  understood  and  could  realise  expression,  and  his 
dramatic  power  was  great ;  his  colour  was  not  dis¬ 
agreeable  in  his  better  moments,  and  Ids  execution 
has  never  been  excelled  in  precision,  intelligence,  and 
genei'al  sufficiency.  And  yet,  with  all  these  virtues, 
he  failed  to  touch  the  deeper  natures — with  all  these 
powers  he  failed  to  satisfy  the  more  refined  per¬ 
ceptions.  The  fact  is  he  lacked  temperament.  He 
could  rise  to  the  notion  of  a  Bonaparte.  He  could 


paint  him  at  a  heroic  moment,  and  could — by  a  sort 
of  consummate  stage  management — bring  out  his 
heroism.  But  he  could  not  clothe  him  in  that  subtle 
en^"elope  of  art  which  has  given  a  perennial  charm 
to  the  doings  of  many  a  Dutch  cook.  It  is  by  the 
intensity  of  his  own  interest  and  by  the  patient  skill 
with  which  he  contrives  to  give  it  voice,  that  he  fasci¬ 
nates  his  public.  Everyone  knows  tlie  story  of  how 
he  painted  Napoleon’s  coat  for  the  “  Campagne  de 
France,  1814.”  He  borrowed  the  famous  “  redingo te 
grise  ”  from  the  Musee  des  Souverains.  He  had  a 
facsimile  made  of  it,  a  facsimile  reproducing  e's^ery 
sign  of  accident  and  wear.  Putting  this  on,  he  would 
sit  for  hours  at  a  stretch  on  a  wooden  horse,  marking, 
in  the  miri'or  before  him,  the  fall  of  the  skirt,  the 
curve  of  the  hems,  and  the  play  of  daylight  on  the 
grey.  The  conception  so  painfully  brought  to  birth 
came  near  to  perfect  credibility.  It  had,  too,  at  its 
service  the  clearest  eye,  and  the  most  dexterous, 
conscientious  fingers  that  even  France  has  produced. 
If  perfect  imitation  be  perfect  art,  then  we  should 
waste  time  in  looking  for  anything  more  complete 
than  this  “  1814,”  or  the  “  1807,”  or  the  little  portrait 
of  the  Emperor  which  once  belonged  to  Mr.  Ruskin. 
Unfortunately,  or  fortunately,  according  to  the  w^ay 
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THE  IMACAZINE  OF  ATT. 


J.-L.-E.  JIEISS(JXIEIl  AT  WORK  EAST  YEAR  IN  HIS  GARDEN  AT  ROISSY. 
(Drau'it  hy  A.  L.  Pai-yx.) 


you  look  at  it,  perfection  does  not  make  art  anymore 
tlian  it  makes  a  linman  lieiiipE  A  man  may  be  a 
man,  and  yet  lack  all  Ids  limbs  and  many  virtnc's.  A 
picture  may  be  a  work  of  ai't,  and  yet  be  olmoxions 


to  all  sorts  of  criticism  lliat  no  one  would  lling  at  a 
iMeissonier.  It  is  life  lliat  makes  (be  man,  and  it  is 
a  spark  from  life,  an  inforndng  idea  bi'eatliing  tlirouph 
dcsiyu,  and  colour,  and  J(<cf i/'i’c,  wliicli  makes  the 


(/•'/■tii/i  till’  raintimj  111/  o 
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achievt'iiiont  we  call  a  ])ict\ire.  lii  IMcisseiiier’s  work 
there  is  little  enough  of  this,  llis  gifts  were  almost 
entii'ely  ohjeetive.  They  were  tho.se  of  an  ol)server, 
a  manij)nlator,  a  scientist.  He  was  interested  ratlier 
in  the  fact  itself  than  in  its  ;estlietie  ca])acities.  It 
was  characteristic  of  liini  that  in  his  latter  years  1r“. 
was  fascinated  hy  the  doings  of  instantaneous  pho- 
togra])hy,  and  perhaps,  if  he  laid  been  younger,  he 


career  was  uneventful.  There  seems  to  be  some 
uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  date  of  his  birth,  but  it 
was  about  ]<S12.  llis  father  was  a  small  shopkeeper, 
will)  moved  from  T^yons  to  I’aris  when  his  son  was  a 
boy.  There  is  a  ti'adition  that  tlie  blood  in  his  Amins 
laid  tlowed  in  those,  of  -fnste  Aurele  Meissonier,  the 
fanions  metal-worker.  duste  Aurele  was  born  in 
Turin  in  IGOo,  his  mime  being  Gallicised  from  an 


0o^'FIDE^’CKS. 


{Front  fJir  l*nlniiti>i  bn  J.  Ij.-K.  Mris^ionii'r.) 


would  have  given  us  pictures  with  men  and  horses 
in  attitudes  that  no  human  eye  could  seize.  As  a, 
Avorkman  Sir  John  iMillais  once  said  of  him,  “he 
Avas  more  complete  than  any  Dutchman,”  and  yet 
for  the  artist  his  best  things  Avill  ne.A'er  have  the 
charm  Avhich  clings  about  a,  iMetsu  or  a.  Vermeer, 
or  even  about  the  better  examples  of  that  conqiara- 
tivelv  inferior  ]iainter  who  most  idosely  resenililed 
himself — I  mean  Frans  van  iMieris  the  elder. 

The,  facts  of  Ernest  iMeissonier’s  life  have  been 
told  so  oftmi  that  it  is  nnnece.ssary  to  repeat  them 
at  any  length.  Like  most  successful  piainters,  his 


Italian  oi'iginal.  If  this  tra.ditlon  is  well  founded, 
then  Ernest  IMidssonier  should  have  had  an  Italian 
strain  in  his  art ;  and  yet  it  is  curiously  free  from 
anything  of  the  sort.  His  masters  in  the  French 
cajiital  Avere  Jules  I’otier,  a.  noAV  forgotten  J'rix 
dr  llomc,  and  the  griait  teaclnu'  Leon  Cogniet.  In 
Cogniet’s  studio  he  hecaime  friends  Avith  Daumier, 
Daubigny,  Steinpeil,  and  Avith  Louis  Joseph  Trimolet, 
Avho  advised  him  to  copy  the  Dutch  ])ictures  in  the 
Louvre,  and  so  had  a  decisive  iniluence  on  his  careei'. 
The  hist  of  his  “teens”  and  his  early  manhood  Avere 
chieily  occupied  Avith  book-illustrating,  and  their 


JEAN- LOU  IS-ERNEST 

results  are  now  prizes  to  tlie  amateur.  As  a  ])aiiiter 
he  made  his  cUhut  at  the  Salon  with  a  little  pic¬ 
ture  now  in  Hertford  House.  This  was  in  1834. 

His  next  a})pearance  was  in  183(5,  wlien  lie  exhi¬ 
bited  his  first  “  Partie  d’ltchecs,”  and  iirst  displayed 
the  peculiar  powei'S  to  which  he  owed  his  fame. 
Between  1838  and  1853  he  exhibited  some  thirty 


MEISSONIEB.  303 

is  now  in  tlie  Lnxemliourg.  He  liad  lieen  iii\  ited 
by  the  Emperor  to  accompany  his  stall  in  the 
Italian  campaign,  an  invitation  renewed  in  1870, 
at  the.  commencement  of  the  war  witli  Oennaiiy. 
This  time,  however,  the  Kreneh  reverses  upset  the 
piainter’s  calculation,  and  he  I'cturned,  not  without 
ditiiculty,  to  Paris.  The  most  imjiortant  nrsult  of 


A  RECONNOISSANCE. 

{From  the  Paintiii/j  by  J.-L.-E.  Meissonier.) 


pictures  and  drawings  which  have  since  become 
classics,  and  then  in  1855,  the  year  of  the  first 
“Exposition,”  he  finally  establislied  his  vogue  with 
“  Une  Rixe,”  the  picture  now  at  Windsor.  The 
story  of  its  acquisition  by  the  Queen  is  well  known. 
Prince  Albert  saw  it  in  the  Salon,  was  captivated, 
and  next  day  found  it,  with  the  Emperor’s  best 
wishes,  in  his  room  at  the  ^llysee.  It  is  now  more 
widely  known  than  ever,  through  the  etching  by 
Bracquemond.  In  1861,  and  again  in  1864,  Meissonier 
exhibited  a  “  Napoleon  at  Solferino ;  ”  the  second 


his  warlike  experiences  was  the  cycle  of  piictures 
dealing  with  the  campaigns  of  Napioleon  the  First. 
These  began  with  the  “  1814,”  a  picture  which  only 
last  year  broke  a  record  in  the  matter  of  price. 
It  was  sold  to  M.  Chauchard,  of  the  IMagasins  du 
Louvre,  for  £32,000 — a  sum  far  in  excess  of  any- 
thincf  ever  "iven,  either  before  or  since,  for  the  work 
of  a  living  painter.  The  second  p)icture  of  the  cycle, 
“  Les  Cuirassiers,”  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  New 
York — a  repetition  of  part  of  it  was  in  the  collection 
of  M.  Secretan.  The  third  is  the  famous  “  1807,” 
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nr  “  EriedLiud,”  wldcli  has  lately  l>eeu  again  tn 
the  hire  through  the  water-enhiur  replica,  etched  hy 
41.  daeiiuet.  The  (iriginal  picture  was  hdught  hy 
I  he  late  A.  T.  Stewart,  of  Xew  York,  and  is  now,  1 
helieve,  iu  the  4Ietropolitau  iMuseuui  of  that  city. 
.\t  the  tiiue  of  his  death  Afeissouier  was  at  work  ou 
a  fourth  ])icturi‘  of  the  series,  and  had,  1  am  told, 
hrought  it  virtually  to  couipletioii.  It  deals  with 
Marengo,  tlie  Hrst  of  tlie  great  Xapohaiuic  \'ictories. 

It  is  often  asserted  hy  iiiaccinate  peo^ih*  that 
Aleissouier  never  paiuteil  a.  wouiaii.  I^Nciyoiie  who 
has  taken  any  interest  in  him  knows  that  to  lie 
untrue.  'I’lu'  ]irint-sliops  in  London  are  enough  to 
|irove  the  eoiitrary,  for  at  least  two  plates  aftm-  him 
in  which  female  tigures  occur  hang  at  this  niommit. 
in  most  of  their  windows,  d’o  many,  however,  even 
among  those  who  are  familiar  with  his  work,  it  may 
he  nrnvs  that  one  of  his  finest  productions,  one  of 
the  few  ]iictnres  in  which  he  touches  ns  hy  purely 
artistic  (pialities,  has  a  woman  foi'  its  chief  aetoi'. 
'I’his  is  the  little  work  known  as  “  La.  Laiser,”  oi' 
“  Le  Ikuser  d’a.dien.”  I’ainted  in  the  same,  year  as 
“  Ihie  i;ixt‘,”  it  is  infinitely  more  jiictorial  in  conee])- 
f  ion,  mon*  closidy  knit  in  design,  moi’e  agn'cahle  in 
colour.  .V  young  woman  has  met  her  loV(‘r  at  the 
entrance,  to  the  wood.  They  have  ha.d  their  tendm’ 
]iassages,  and  tin'  moment-  has  eonui  to  say  good-hye. 
She  I'a.ises  hei'  face,  hringing  out  the  liea-uty  of  her 
throat  and  neck,  and  his  lips  seek  hers.  Every  line 
of  lioth  figures  is  graceful,  expressive,  and  full  of 
reticent  re/ayi/r,  and  their  envelope  of  colour  and 
atmosphere  is  such  as  Meissonier  rarely  if  ever 


e([nalled.  “  Le  Laiser”  sugge.sts  that  41eissoniers 
neglect  of  the  fairer  half  of  creation  .S]irang  less  from 
the  heart  than  the  head,  and  that  had  he  listened 
more  to  his  feelings  and  less  to  his  andiition  he 
might  have  lieen  a  more  sympathetic,  artist  than 
he  was. 

41eissonier  was  married  ea.i’ly  in  life  to  the  sister 
of  his  fellow-student  Steinheil,  the  famous  glass- 
]iaint(‘r.  l’>y  this  lady,  who  died  some  two  or  tlu'ei* 
years  ago,  he  had  a.  son,  ( 'harh'S,  whose  lujiutation 
as  a.  painter  in  his  fathei’’s  //rare  is  now  coiisidm- 
alile.  4I(‘issonier  (‘Spoused,  ra  sccondes  noccs,  a  lady 
who  had  long  heen  on  intimate  terms  with  his 
tamily.  In  his  later  yc'ars  he  had  added  other  in¬ 
terests  t(i  those  of  his  art-.  At-  I’oissy,  near  St. 
( lerma.in,  where  he  had  a.  country  house  and  a  second 
st-ndio,  h(‘  hecanie  t-lu*  local  IMayor,  and  was  n(‘.\'er 
1  letter  ]ilea.scd  tha.n  when  girt  with  the  tricolour 
scarf  and  marrying  a-  rustic  cou]ile.  Two  years  ago, 
when  the.  societ-y  of  Ereneh  a.rtists  split  into  two 
camps  over  the  “(‘xenqit”  (piestion,  he  led  the 
secc'ders,  and  did  much  to  secure  the  success  of 
the  nndei’taking,  which  canu‘  to  he  c;dled  the  “Salon 
41eissoniei'.”  Hut  jieiliaps  th(‘  diief  eveid'-  of  his 
life  was  the  exhihition  already  alluded  to  in  (he 
line  d(‘  S('‘/e.  Held  in  LScSd,  it  marked  the  laps(‘  of 
fifty  years  from  his  first  appearance  at  the  S;don. 
'that  it  -set  the  seal  on  his  fame  cannot  yet  he  as¬ 
serted,  hut  at  least  it  showed  la.iw  aliundantly  he 
was  endowed  with  the  Ereneh  gifts  of  patience,  of 
delight  in  tednni^ue,  and  of  t-horonghness  in  all  that 
has  to  do  with  manipulation  and  form. 


srrnNG. 

{I)iaa'iL  hy  Charles  Jiideetts.) 
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THE  MODERN  SCHOOLS  OF  PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE, 

AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  “GRANDS  PRIX'’  AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

By  CLAUDE  PHILLIPS. 


ANY  causes  combined  to 
make  of  the  English  Ex¬ 
hibition  at  the  Exposition 
Uihverselie  an  unusual 
success,  and  to  impart  to 
it,  especially  in  the  eyes  of 
Erenehiueii  and  foreigners 
generally,  an  exceptional 
piquancy  and  attractiAm- 
ness.  Everywhere  else  the 
sway  of  France,  though 
her  influence  might  vary 
in  degree,  or  might  not  exercise  an  unopposed 
domination,  made  itself  felt.  Eroiii  the  artistic 
triumphs  of  French  artists  in  the  Centcnnalc,  and 
the  emptier  and  less  satisfying,  if  technically  not 
less  remarkable,  displays  of  the  Erencli  schools, 
which  covered  the  Avails  and  filled  the  huge  halls  of 
the  Becennale,  let  the  student  of  modern  European 
art  pass  forth  in  search  of  stimulating  novelty  and 
contrast.  In  frozen  Scaiidimwia  as  in  sunny  Italy 
and  Spain ;  in  sober  Holland  and  Kelgiuni  as  in 
not  less  sober  Germany ;  in  Russia,  Austro-Hiingary, 
Eoumaiiia,  and  Greece  on  the  one  hand,  as  in  the 
New  World  on  the  other,  he  would  still  find  France, 
always  France,  in  some  phase  or  other — either  inter¬ 
penetrating  or  altogether  overAvlielmiiig  indigenous 
art. 

The  noble  and  pathetic  if  sad-hiied  and  depress¬ 
ing  school  of  iiiodeni  Holland  practises,  indeed,  no 
slavish  imitation  of  French  models,  but  it  depends 
far  more  at  the  present  time  on  French  example 
than  on  that  of  the  great  Dutch  masters  of  the 
seveiiteeiitli  century.  Belgium,  again,  boasts  too 
many  great  traditions  of  her  own,  and  lias  behind 
her  too  many  great  examples,  to  succiiiiib  altogether 
to  foreign  influence.  But  the  successive  phases  of 
her  art  in  the  nineteenth  century  have  OAved  much 
to  her  great  neighbour,  and  she  is  more  and  more 
being  attracted  Avithiii  the  sphere  of  France’s 
influence. 

]\Iodeni  Germany,  as  we  have  slioAvii,  has,  by 
no  means  for  the  first  time,  succumbed  in  matters 
artistic  to  the  magnetic  attraction  of  its  hereditary 
enemy,  and,  led  liy  Max  Liebermanu  and  Fritz  Amii 
Uhde,  has  adopted  the  most  adAxinced  principles  of 
'pkin  air  and  luminarisinc,  while  developing  upon 
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this  basis  a  solier  and  serious  realistic  art  of  its 
own.  llussia  still  fluctuates  between  the  influences 
of  Ihiris  and  Munich ;  and  Italy  contents  herself  in 
the  main  with  a  futile,  if  occasionally  brilliant,  art 
de  commerce,  practised  by  painters  Avho  OAve  much 
in  technique  both  to  France  herself  and  to  a  semi- 
Gallieised  Spain  from  Avhich  sprung  Fortuny  and 
Ills  satellite  Sefior  Madrazo ;  the  prosaic  frivolity  of 
this  art  being,  however,  partly  redeemed  hy  such 
more  personal  masters  as  Michetti,  Morelli,  and, 
latterly,  Segaiitiiii.  Spanish  ait,  apart  from  the 
iiioiibiiiid  Italo-Spaiiish  or  Ibero-ltaliaii  fashion 
just  referred  to,  appeal's  to  floAV  just  iioav  in  tAvo 
distinct  and,  indeed,  diverging  streams — the  one 
reflecting  the  latest  phase  of  that  less  emotional 
realism  Avliicli  is  for  the  time  being  fashionable  in 
France,  the  otlier  expending  its  force  in  a  vain,  if 
sincere  and  strenuous,  attempt  to  revive  the  romantic 
school,  by  depicting  scenes  from  the  historic  past  of 
the  laud. 

Aiistro-Hiiiigary  preserves  in  its  schools  of 
painting  an  empty  siimptiiosity,  a  stifling  atmosphere 
of  parvenu  splendour,  which  gives  it  an  unenviable 
cachet  of  its  own,  without,  hoAvever,  entitling  it  to 
assert  its  entire  independence  of  French  models 
belonging  to  an  earlier  phase  of  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ai't.  Artistic  Scandinavia — Avhether  we  take  its 
Danish,  its  Swedish,  its  NorAvegiaii,  or  its  Fiiiiiisli 
subsection — is  in  its  methods  more  entirely  French 
than  any  other  group,  saAm  perliaps  that  of  the 
United  States.  Yet,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out  ill  a  preceding  section  of  these  remarks,  this 
brilliant  modern  school — the  most  optimistic  of 
those  Avliich  take  as  their  standpoint  an  uncom¬ 
promising  realism — is  saved  from  slavisli  subjection 
by  the  racy  freshness  and  purity,  the  austere  charm, 
Avliich  it  expresses  in  dealing  Avith  its  OAvn  northern 
humanity. 

The  younger  generation  of  English  artists  shoAv 
themselves  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  fascina¬ 
tions  of  the  tecliiiical  methods  invented  by  France, 
and  give  pretty  certain  indications  that  they  Avill 
more  and  more  in  the  future  suceiinib  to  that  Awive 
of  infliieiice  A\diieh  is  for  good  or  for  evil  overwhelm¬ 
ing  Europe  and  America.  Hoav,  indeed,  even  though 
protected  liy  the  “  silver  streak,”  should  they  hope 
to  completely  escape  that  motor  force  in  art  Avhich 
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i.s  vadiaLiiig  from  France,  as  liave  done  so  many 
])re^■ions  revulntions  in  inatLers  politic,  social,  and 
artistic  ?  Nevertheless,  it  remains  to  he  seen  wlietlier 
this  inevital)le  })hase  of  artistic  transition  may  not 
he  passed  through  with  })rofit  and  ad\'antage  to  onr 
art  also;  and  whether  a.  vi\dfying  shock  ma,y  not 
thus  he  gi\'en  to  a  scliool  in  whicli  death  lias  mown 
down  one  after  the  other,  the  more  vigorous  among 
the  younger  leaders,  thus  limiting  the  jiossihilities 
of  a  regeneration  from  within.  All  will  depend  on 
the  cajiacity  whieh  onr  yonnger  artists  show  for 
preser\ing  the  true  national  thivonr  and  the  sin- 
cei'ity  of  the  national  aecent,  while  accepting  a, 
metamorphosis  and  further  development  of  tech¬ 
nical  methods. 

()n  the  whole,  however,  the  dominant  tone  of  the 
hlnglish  dis})lay  at  the  recent  E.\])osition  Univei’selle 
was  characteristically  and  sincerely  national,  with 
all  the  mei’its,  and  also  all  the  dra.whacks,  attach¬ 
ing  to  the  national  stand[»oint.  This  it  was  wdiich 
charmed  the  French  connoissenrs  arid  the  French 
pnhlic.  They  were  on  the  one.  hand  proudly  con¬ 
scious,  withont  a  dirnht,  of  the  nniversality  of  the 
French  intlnence  and  of  the  commanding  e.xamples 
to  he  seen  every wdiere  of  the  natiiriial  audacity 
and  the  national  power  of  self-development;  yet,  on 
the  other,  they  were  weary  of  finding  modern  (danl 
everywhere  —  whithersoever  their  footsteps  might 
wander. 

It  would  be  idle  to  contend  that  England  can 
claim  any  considerable  share  in  the  well-established 
fame  of  Mr.  Lanrenz  Alma-Tadema.,  — acclim¬ 
atised  and  naturalised  Englisliman  thongh  he  un- 
donhtedly  now  is — and,  for  this  reason,  a  UramJ  I'r'u: 
conferred  upon  him,  as  it  w’as  at  the  c.xhihition,  is 
hardly  in  any  true  sense  a  trifmte  to  the  excellence 
of  English  art  proper.  AVe  English  have,  and  liave 
always  luid,  a  (plaint  fashion,  comforting  enough  to 
the  nati(.)nal  jiride,  of  a.ppropria.ting  and  placing 
among  our  woiihies  the  foreign  jiainters  and 
musicians  xvhom,  lundiig  attracted  to  our  shores,  we 
persuade  to  take  permanent  root  among  us.  Tlius 
we  claim  a  part,  and  a  tolerably  large  one,  in  the 
achievements  of  a  Jlolhein,  a  Ahindyck,  a  Lely,  a 
Ivneller  —  even  in  tlacse  of  Angelica.  Kauffina.n, 
whom  we  might  siu’ely  contentedly  surrender  to  the 
foreigner — though  u])on  these  masters  our  influence 
has  been  merely  tla.i  incvitaldy  and  often  uncon¬ 
sciously  (iperating  one  of  nrilirii,  and  in  no  seirse  an 
artistic  iniluence  ])rope.r.  AAT  cling  to  Handel  as 
a  national  glory,  though  he  came  to  us  full-lledged 
and  took  little  or  nothing  from  English  music — 
mainly  because  his  ultimate  self-development  was 
mucli  influenced  by  English  feeling  and  the.  English 
mode  of  thought  in  sacred  musical  art.  i^uch  an 
apjnnpriation  is  comprehensihle  and  justilialile  in 


the.  case  of  a.  ])aintei’  like  Professor  Tlerkomei',  whose 
art,  while  still  retaining  a  Teutonic  colouring,  has 
undergone,  under  the  inlinence  of  English  nuxlels, 
a  conpilete  metamoiphosis.  It  is  not  justifiable 
in  the  cause  of  an  artist  such  as  Air.  d.  AI‘Neill 
Whistlei',  whose  training  has  lieen  French,  while 
the  disliiK.’tive  (piality  of  his  subtle  talent,  with  its 
jtecnliar  sensitiveness  to  visual  phenomena,  of  un¬ 
usual  delicaicy,  is  Fi'anco-Ameriean,  and  anything 
rather  than  English.  Not  more  justifia.hle  is  the 
a,])]iropria,tion  in  the.  case,  of  Air.  Alma-Tadema,  whose, 
origin  was  Dutch,  while  his  early  ai'tistic  training  was 
Flemish,  and  his  further  development  has  been  in¬ 
fluenced  by  tho.se  luminaries  of  French  art  xvho  in  his 
youthful  time  skiod  high  in  the.  heavens.  During  his 
jirolonged  residence,  among  us  neither  has  his  stand- 
jioint  x  aried  mn-  have  his  technical  methods — founded 
in  the  first  instance  on  those,  of  the.  Pelgian  master 
Laron  Leys — been  influenced  by  Flnglish  example. 
jVlthough  his  field  has  been  almost  exclusively  that 
of  Egyptian,  classical,  a.nd  harharic  anti(juity,  he  has 
in  the.  mitigated  realism  and  wealth  of  splendid 
detail  with  which  lie  treats  sulijects  which  are,  as  a 
rule,  not  of  any  great  dramatic,  or  a.ny  dee]»ly  human 
significance,  points  of  remai'kahle  resemhlancc  to  his 
ilhistilous  a,nc.estors  among  the  I  futch  “Small  Alasters” 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  He.  has,  on  the  othei’ 
hand,  few  or  none  wifh  the.  pathetic  Franco-Dutch 
school  of  im.idern  Holland.  The  ])eculiar  attraction 
of  the  method,  and  the  enduring  popularity  of  the, 
master  xvho  pi'actises  it,  are,  without  doubt,  due  to 
tlie  piipiancy  of  the  contrast  between  the  unaspiring 
realism  of  the  main  motives  selected  fVir  intei'pre- 
tation  and  the  .splemTiur  of  the  environment,  the 
elaboration  (d'  the  deftly  restored  or  Inllliantly 
imagined  arcluei.dogical  misc-cn-sccm',  with  xvhich 
they  are  acconpianied.  Air.  Alma-Tadema  has  taken 
nothing  fimn  England  lint  some  few  types  of  English 
humanity,  cho.sen,  however,  of  necessity  rather  from 
the  })oint  of  view  of  their  a(.la.})tahility  to  the  peculiar 
wants  of  the.  artist  tlian  for  any  genuinely  national 
character.  The,  work  which  obtained  for  him  the 
much-coveted  honour  of  the  (irand  Pric  was  the 
well-known  “  AVonien  (jf  Aiipdiissa.,”  a  subject  of  a 
higher  poetic  imjiort,  and  requiring  a  wider  vision 
and  a  hiuader,  noliler  style  of  treatment,  than  could 
lie,  brought  to  hear  on  the  themes  ap])ertaining  to 
the  categi.iry  of  f/riur  intinic  chiefly  affected  by  the 
a.rtist.  It  will  lie  rememliered  by  th(.)se  who  saw  the 
])icture  at  the.  Poya.l  Aca.dc.my  that  its  main  motive 
is  fnriiislied  liy  the  contra.st  between  I'ccunilient 
gi'oiqis  of  Alccnads,  wlm,  exhausted  by  the  fury  of 
their  mad  revels  in  honour  of  Dionysus,  have  lain 
down  to  sleep  in  the  market-] ilace  of  Anqihissa, 
and  the  gathering  of  matrons  and  virgins  of  the 
city,  who,  fresh  and  ])nre  in  their  white  robes,  have 
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come  ill  the  grey  light  of  early  morning  to  con¬ 
template  and  to  tend  them  with  sisterly  tenderness. 
It  must  be  owned  that  the  dramatic  element  of 
the  sulijeet,  this  same  contrast  between  the  repose¬ 
ful  purity,  the  womanly  pity  of  the  Women  of 
Amphissa,  and  the  tormented  sleep  of  exhaustion  of 
the  lately  maddened  votaries  of  the  wine-god,  has 
been  greatly  missed ;  for,  in  truth,  it  is  altogether 
beyond  the  scope  and  the  power  of  conception  of  the 
artist.  There  is  nevertheless  much  to  admire  both 
in  the  conception  and  the  execution  of  the  picture,  if 
we  accept  Mr.  Tadema’s  calm,  unemotional  stand¬ 
point.  Especially  the  skilful  grouping  of  the  pros¬ 
trate  Mienads,  clad  in  white  draperies  like  their 
wiser  sisters ;  the  happy  way  in  which  the  sinuous 
lines  formed  by  these  contrast  and  yet  harmonise 
with  the  perpendicular  lines  of  the  standing  figures ; 
and,  above  all,  the  beautiful  pearly  greyness  of  tone 
— obtained  from  the  white  draperies,  the  marbles, 
the  fair  flesh  and  blonde  tresses  of  tlie  women — 
charm  the  beholder  and  explain  the  choice  of  the 
international  jury. 

The  vigorous  masculine  art  of  Mr.  Henry  Moore, 
A.E.A.,  burst  as  a  surprise  upon  continental  con¬ 
noisseurs,  and  desei'vedly  carried  all  before  it.  Those 
who  saw  for  the  first  time  such  magnificent  marine 
pictures  as  the  “After  Eain,  Fine  Weathei',”  lent  by 
Mr.  Louis  Huth,  and  “  The  Newhaven  Packet,”  lent 
by  the  Corporation  of  Birmingham,  were  astonished 
at  the  truth  and  beauty  of  these  heaving  blue-green 
waves,  modelled  with  eonsunimate  truth  and  skill,  and 
instinct  with  that  palpitating  ocean  life  which  so 
few  limners  of  the  sea  have  known  how  to  com¬ 
municate  to  their  transcripts.  It  is  only  a  study  of 
Mr.  Moore’s  works  year  after  year  that  i-eveals  the 
well-defined  limitations  of  his  sincere  and  noble  art, 
and  his  want  of  catholicity  even  in  the  class  of 
subjects  to  which  he  with  scarce  an  exception 
adheres.  Nevertheless,  we  think  the  jury  did  wisely 
in  preferring  his  marine  poems  even  to  those  of  the 
veteran  Mr.  Hook,  E.A.,  who  was  on  this  occasion 
rewarded  with  a  gold  medal.  Tlie  latter  has  more 
A'ariety  and  more  subtlety  of  technique — though  he 
too  has  his  limitations — and,  moreover,  his  works 
have  a  national  character  which  has  led  a  French 
critic  of  eminence,  M.  Andrb  Michel,  to  describe 
them  sympathetically  as  exhaling  “  V accent  cVune 
2)riere.”  On  the  other  hand,  his  successful  rival 
has  a  bolder  sweep  of  brush,  a  greater  breadth  and 
passion  of  conception,  and  a  more  real  originality  of 
treatment. 

Judging  by  the  number  and  the  degree  of  the 
recompenses  accorded  to  English  sculptors,  the 
international  tribunal  of  that  section  by  no  means 
remained  insensible  to  the  regeneration  of  tlie  plastic 
art  in  Eno-land  durinw  the  last  decade.  We  are  here 
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concerned  only  with  the  two  artists.  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton,  P.E.A.,  and  Mr.  Gilbert,  A.E.A.,  to  whom 
were  accorded  the  highest  recompenses  within  the 
gift  of  the  jury.  The  Inilliant  and  variously  gifted 
President  must — if  a  guess  may  Ije  hazaided — lia\  e 
been  not  a  little  astonished  at  being  declared  by 
the  Paris  Areopagus  worthy  of  the  Grand  Fr'uc 
as  a  sculptor,  while  in  the  department  of  painting 
his  elaborate,  academic  “Andromache”  was  held  to 
deserve  only  a  gold  medal.  Something,  indeed,  may 
have  been  thought  to  be  due  to  the  dignity  of  his 
position,  to  his  general  accomplishments,  and  his 
enthusiasm  in  the  furtherance  of  art.  It  would 
be  idle  to  deny  that  the  President’s  great  bronze 
statue,  “Tlie  Sluggard,”  has  great  merits  of  C(jn- 
ceptiou  and  much  gi'ace  of  general  outline,  or  that 
extraordinary  pains  luu’e  been  lavished  on  the  model¬ 
ling  of  the  figure.  But  these  pains,  I  believe,  have 
been  excessive,  and  result,  indeed,  in  the  production 
of  a  human  form  in  which  each  muscle  stands  forth 
as  in  the  frame  of  the  over-developed  athlete,  with 
the  consequence  that  the  whole  has  the  aspect 
rather  of  an  icorcM  than  of  a  supple  and  beautiful 
youth  such  as  the  sculptor  has  sought  to  represent. 
This  over-development,  this  over-anxiety  to  exert 
academical  and  anatomical  accomplishments,  is  especi¬ 
ally  out  of  place  when  the  aim  is,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  to  display  a  type  rather  of  voluptuous  ease 
than  of  heroic  enterprise.  Not  so  did  Praxiteles 
shape  his  “  Hermes,”  and  still  less  his  “  Faun  ”  or  his 
“  Sauroktonos ;  ”  not  so  did  Pheidias  represent  his 
river-god  “  Hissus,”  or  the  severe  Polykleitos  fashion 
even  his  athletic  “  Doryphoros,”  which  aimed  at  dis¬ 
playing  the  ideal  of  manly  strength  and  power. 

The  interesting  art  of  Mr.  Gilbert  is  realistic, 
and  rather  picturesque  than  truly  sculptural  in  its 
methods  of  execution.  But  it  is  the  realism  of 
fifteenth-century  Florence  rather  than  that  of  to-day 
that  this  sculptor  affects,  and  his  conceptions  are, 
moreover,  coloured  with  an  added  shade  of  romantic¬ 
ism  altogether  his  own.  His  distinctive  manner  and 
standpoint  were  adequately  revealed  by  his  five 
contributions  to  the  Exposition  Uuiverselle,  although 
these  included  no  work  of  important  dimensions ; 
neither  the  “  Enchanted  Chair  ”  nor  the  great  seated 
statue  of  Queen  Victoiia,  executed  for  Winchester, 
being  there.  The  beautiful  statuette  of  “  Icarus  ” — 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  represented  as 
armed  with  his  artificial  wings,  and  about  to  launch 
himself  into  space — met  in  Paris  with  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  which  its  fanciful  conception  and  elaborately 
picturesque  execution  merit ;  although  its  striking 
resemblance  to  an  earlier  work — the  neo-Florentine 
statue  of  the  youthful  I)a^'id,  by  M.  Mercie — 
was  made  additionally  clear  by  the  presence  of  a 
marble  version  of  the  latter  perfmiiiance  in  the 
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great  hall  of  the  Ccntcmutic.  Xot  less  eharaeter- 
istie  of  this  loader  of  the  younger  Dritish  selionl 
Nvas  the  smallor  statuette,  “  rerseiis  ;  ”  while  other 
e.xaiiiples  from  liis  hand  wei’e  the  “8aeritiee  to 
"Wnuis,”  a  In'oadly  handled  “  Head  of  an  Old  IMan  ” 
lent  hy  Mr.  lleseltine,  and  a  mure  subtly  modelh'd 
“  .Head  of  a  Oirl’’  eontril)uted  hy  Air.  Luke  .Fildes. 
It  is  to  he  regretted  that  one  side  of  Ah'.  Oilhert’s 
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distinctive  and  brilliant  talent — tliat  of  tlie  fancifnl 
and  original  artificer,  revelling  in  the  diliiculties  of 
ornamental  art,  and  seeking  to  revive  the  trium|ih,s 
in  this  l)ranch  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen¬ 
turies — shoidd  ha\'e  remained  entirely  without  illus¬ 
tration  in  the  display  of  the  Champ  de  Alars. 

Though  necessity  has  compelle<l  the  la'acketing 
together  here  of  the  English  and  the  American 
schools,  it  must  l)e  owned  that  they  show  surpris¬ 
ingly  few  characteristics  in  common,  considering 
that  the  two  nations  have  in  common  language, 
literature,  and  in  a  considerable  though  diminish¬ 


ing  degree,  Ii1o(kI  also.  ^America  is  in  ai't  F'rance 
pure  and  sim))le — that  is,  iVinerica  practising  art  in 
l^jiii'ope ;  li.ii'  ot  t  he  waning  s('liool  of  indigenous 
artists  practising  on  tiu*  other  side  we  kiujw  litth' 
or  nothing — an  ignoi'ance  which  is  perha.ps  not  very 
tieeply  to  lx*  deploi'ed. 

American  artists  are  not  oidy  the  children  of 
French  })redecessors  and  contemporaries,  l)ut  children 
wdio  slavisldy  follow  in  their  ])arents’ 
footste])s,  unprotected  liy  any  such 
national  clmracteristics  as  preserve 
anodern  Sca.ndina.vian  art  IVoin  being 
nothing  nioi'c  than  a.  mere  off-shoot  of 
the  modern  Ikirisiaii  scliools.  it  aiaiy 
he  that  the  hetiu'ogeneous  elements 
which  go  to  make  up  the  vast  po})u- 
lat.ion  of  t.he  United  States  ai'e  as  yet 
too  insulticiently  welded  together  to 
jiossess  any  of  those  deeper  and  more 
strongly  marked  national  character¬ 
istics  whieli  foi'ce  their  way  to  the  sur- 
fa.ce  in  art.  AVliat  modern  American 
jiractitioners  of  art,  t;d';en  as  a  whole, 
do  possess  is  a  marvellous  imitative 
and  assimilative  power,  witli  much 
daintiness  a.nd  facile  charm  of  execu- 
ti(ai  in  the  most  recent  modes.  It  is 
for  this  I'eason  that  they  are  far  ahead 
of  their  English  coni|)eers  in  emulating 
the  more  superlicial,  lait  l)y  no  means 
the  deeper  or  more  enduring,  charms 
of  the  FreiK'h  scliools  whicli  they  take 
as  their  models,  d'hus  it  is  not  as¬ 
tonishing  that  a  close  and  careful 
examination  of  the,  from  a  teclinical 
point  of  ^■iew,  very  remarkahle  Ame- 
lican  collection  shown  at  tlie  Chain]) 
de  Alars  hd't  liehind  it  a  ])rc'vailing 
sense  of  em])tiness  and  disappointment. 
The  art  (.)f  the  Xew  ATorld  a.])])ears 
merely  to  skim  tlie  surface  of  things, 
concerning  itself  chielly  with  their 
outward  seeming,  and  shrinking  from 
])eneti'ating  into  their  de])ths,  or  from 
risking  an  original  inter])retation  of  nature  which 
sliould  cari’y  the  im])ress  of  a.  genuine,  as  distin- 
guislied  from  a  si  undated,  artistic  personality.  Our 
cousins  excel  in  the  nidlirr  called  Ics  Iloas- 

"‘  f((irc  /('s  t'/wnli/s,'’  “Jiiirc  /r.s  (re/'iiiJic,”  &c.  ; 
hut  whatever  may  he  their  success  in  technical 
matters,  tliey  do  not,  and  naturally  tliey  cannot, 
succeed  in  assimilating  the  rea.l  ('motional  a,nd  ar¬ 
tistic  stand])oint  of  their  antity])(^s.  Their  process 
of  .self-development  is  altogether  other;  ami  seeing 
the  things  which  they  a.ttenipt  to  reproduce  maiidy 
from  the  outside,  they  fail  to  interpret  them  with 
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tliiit  inner  truth  wliieh  is  an  essential  element  of  all 
higher  and  inoi'e  endnring  art.  Ferhaps  their  most 
distinctive*  artistic  (juality  is  ,a  jeecnliar  sulttlety  of 
material  vision,  sucli  as  in  its  perfection  has  )Hainly 
contributed  to  ]»roduee  that  rai'e,  and  in  his  own 
fashion  nndouhtedly  true  and  exipiisite,,  artist,  ]\rr.  d. 
M'Xeill  AVhistler.  In  this  epiality,  as  in  a  certain 


distinction,  h(jwe\’er,  does  not  adeepiati'ly  I'eprc'sent  liis 
real  status,  for  Xlr.  Sargent  was  and  is  ])re-eminently 
a  painter  for  painters — that,  is,  an  artist  who  l•om- 
mands  the  admiration  of  his  re////r/7',s'  e.N'em  when  he 
fails  to  secure  that  of  the  genei’al  ]tuhlic.  lie  was  to 
])e  judged  as  a  ])ortraitist  only  on  the.  occasion  of  the 
exhihition,  and  it  is  as  such  that  there  was  nnhesi- 


TI!E  COMMUNION. 

{From  the  Pa'uituiQ  hij  J.  G.  Meleher^i.  Engraved  hg  Jonnard.) 


power — derived  from  continental  training — of  })re- 
senting  things  synthetically,  and  with  a  certain 
unity  of  conce})tion,  they  may  l)e  said  to  excel 
their  English  Iji’ethren  as  much  as  they  fall  shoi't 
of  them  in  truth  of  national  characterisation  and 
in  genuine  sincerity  of  feeling. 

It  is  only  with  the  strongest  qualifications,  how¬ 
ever,  that  any  of  the  foregoing  remarks  can  he  taken 
to  apply  to  the  most  distingui.shed  among  the  modern 
painters  of  Transatlantic  origin  who  exhibited  in  the 
American  section,  ]\Ir.  J.  S.  Sargent.  He,  In.twever, 
thougli  of  American  origin,  is  l»y  Itirth  a  Florentine, 
and  by  training  al)S(.)lutely  and  entirely  a  Frenchman. 
A  pupil  of  the  famous  French  poi'traitist,  IM.  Cai'olus- 
Dnran.he  early  settled  in  I’aris,  and  at  once  achieved 
a  lirilliant  artistic  as  well  as  popular  success — winning 
in  1881  a  second  medal  at  the  Salon.  This  moderate 


tatingiy  awarded  to  him  one  of  tlie  two  Grands  PrLr 
given  ill  this  section.  A  certain  iinaginatii’c  quality 
wdiich  occasionally  crops  np  in  his  work,  as  in  the 
large  “Dancing  Gitana,”  the  magnificent  “Ellen 
Terry  as  Lady  iMaclieth,”  and  that  delicate  piece  of 
impressionism,  the  “Carnation  Lily,  Lily  Hose,”  pur¬ 
chased  out  of  the  Chan  trey  Bequest — a  quality,  by 
the  way,  of  wdiich  we  fancy  the  artist  is  just  a  little 
ashamed — was  not  to  be  detected  in  the  lirilliant 
series  of  canvases  sent  to  the  Champ  de  iMars. 
These  included  the  large  “  I’ortrait  of  the  iMi.sses 
Boit,”  one  of  the  most  consummately  skilful  of  Mr. 
.Siirgent’s  performances,  altliough  in  it  the.  imitation  of 
his  favourite  model,  Vekisipiez,  is  patent  and  avowed; 
the  “Portrait  of  ]\Irs.  Boit,”  that  of  “iMr.s.  Henry 
"White,”  the  group  of  the  “  Misfses  Vickers,”  and 
two  othei'  examples.  Tlie  painter’s  attitude  in  tlie 
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liortrayal  uf  huiiianitv  is  a  peculiar  one.  He  doe.s 
not  care,  as  a  rule,  to  penetrate  into  the  depths  of 
the  mental  and  emotional  individuality,  hut  prtd'ers 
t(.)  ,yive  a  subtle  rein'eseiitation,  faithful  in  its  com¬ 
prehensive  truth,  of  the  li\iny,  lircathing  man — or 
rather  woman,  for  Air.  Sargent  altects  chielly  the  fair 
sex — with  an  unsiuiring  accentuation  of  physical 
])eculiarities,  and  physical  as  distinguished  from 
mental  personality.  He  regards  human  nature  not 
exactly  as  a  misanthropist,  l)ut  with  a  cold,  unemo¬ 
tional  curiosity  which  .seeks  .satisfaction,  and  ahH.)ve 
all  amusement,  rather  in  the  notation  of  the.se  .same 
phy.sical  peculiarities  than  in  the  delineation  of  the 
whole  human  being,  with  that  .sympathy  and  ten- 
derne.ss  'which  has  informed  the  works  of  some 
great  masters  of  a.  past  time,  as  of  some  great  con- 
tenipora.ries.  It  is  the  lack  (if  this  peculiar  ([Uality 
—  to  the  presence  of  which  we  nught  point  in 
a  Whitts,  a  Lenljach,  a  llastieii-Lepage,  an  Elie- 
Delaunay,  a  Fantin-Latour,  among  modern.s — which 
may  prevent  Air.  Sai’gent  from  attaining  in  his 
special  branch  a.  raidc  even  higher  than  that  which 
he  already  occupies  in  virtue  of  a  talent  the  liril- 
liancy  and  originality  <.)f  wdrich  constitute  a  near 
a](proach  to  genius. 

It  must  1)0  frankly  owned  that  the  selection  of 
AH'.  J.  (dari  Alclchers  as  the  recipient  of  the  only 
other  GraniJ  Fri.r  accoi'ded  in  this  .section  came  as  a 
not  altogetlier  agreeable  surprise,  and  that  a  closer 
ai)pi’eciation  of  this  painter’s  style  and  merits  pro¬ 
duced  no  coin  iction  that  the  high  honour  attained  by 
him  had  l.)een  beyond  (question  de.served.  A  pupil  of 
those  classicists cxccllencr,  lloulanger  and  Al.  -lules 
Lefebvre,  but  himself  iu  temperament  a  realist,  he 
had  carried  off  in  France  only  a  third  medal  (18S<S), 
l)ut  had,  at  the  Alunich  International  Exhilntion 
of  the  .same  year,  obtained  the  highest  distinction 
;iccorded — a,  first-class  medal.  In  the  treatment  on 
an  unusually  large  scale  of  sul)jects  appertaining 
to  iiKjdei’n  sea-coast  life,  ;ind  derived  e^'idently  from 
Holland,  AH’.  Alelchers  gives  evidence  of  his  .sound 
training  in  the  clas.sical  school — his  heads  l)eing 
drawn,  modelled,  and  lighted  with  undeniable  truth 
of  observation  and  accuiacy  (jf  execution,  though  with 
a  giassiness  of  surface  and  a  peculiar  immobility 
which  detracts  much — especially  iu  the.se  scenes 
dealing  with  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  every¬ 
day  life  of  Hsherfolk — from  the  effect  of  realism 


and  the  lifi‘-like  quality  chielly  sought  after.  The 
three  most  impoi'tant  cain’ases  l.>y  which  this  artist 
was  I'Cpre.sented — “The  Commuuion,”  “The  Sei'inon,” 
and  “Filots” — are  treated  in  al)solutely  ideid.iciil 
fashion,  and  flooded  witli  the  .same  hal'd,  all- 
])crvading,  northern  daylight.  Xone  of  them,  to  do 
Air.  Alelchers  justice,  lack  a  certain  element  of 
.seriousne.ss  and  pathos  —  all  too  uncommon  in 
American  art — such  as,  taken  in  con  junction  with 
the  [)ainter’s  name,  leads  us  to  .su.spect  a  con¬ 
tinental  (Hutch  or  Scandinavian)  origin. 

Still,  if  it  a}>peared  absolutely  nece.ssary  to  give  a. 
second  Grand  Frir  at  all,  it  might  more  fittingly 
have  been  accorded  to  Air.  Alexaiuler  Harrison  for 
his  masterly  ])iece  of  modern  realism,  “  In  Arcadia” 
— a  study  (.)f  nude  women  liathing  and  dis])orting 
thcm.selves  in  a.  tremulous  sunlight  which  filters 
through  the  leafy  1) ranches  of  trees — and  for  the 
beaiitifid  “  (^'hateaux  en  E.spagne,”  .showing  on  the 
sea-shore  a  b(.)y,  wdio  has  lieen  liuilding  sand-castles, 
and  now  lies  on  his  liack,  ha|)})ily  dreaming  with  blue 
eyes  wide-open  and  gazing  upwards  at  the  heavens. 

W’  e  ai'e  not  called  upon  here  to  appreciate  the 
undeniable  merits  of  All'.  \V.  T.  Hannat,  a  noted  pupil 
of  AI.  Alimkacsy,  who,  being  on  the  jui'y,  was  thus 
deprived  of  the.  honours  which  would  otherwise  have 
fallen  to  his  share.  As  an  executant  possessing 
great  sureness  and  facility  of  brush,  and  a  certain 
hrio  in  the  rendering  of  the  not  very  distinctive  or 
pictorially  atti'acti\’e  sulijects  chosen  for  I'epresenta- 
tion,  he  would  coiumand  greater  admiration,  did  not 
a  certain  coarsene.ss  of  fibre,  not  justified  by  any 
.S])ecial  conviction  of  his  mission  as  a  realist,  mar  his 
most  prominent  productions,  such  as  “  Un  (juatuor” 
and  “Une  Facristie  en  Aragon.”  Air.  Edwin  Abbey’s 
grcjit  success  in  Paris  as  a  draughtsman — marked  as 
it  was  by  his  achievement  of  a  gold  medal — must 
commeud  itself  to  all  Englishmen;  for  in  the  large 
series  of  drawings  there  exhibited  he  revealed  once 
more  a  wealth  of  tenderness  of  peculiarly  English 
([uality.  If,  in  addition  to  this  precious  attribute, 
which  is  rare  indeed  among  his  fellow-countrymen, 
he  could  command  in  a  fuller  degree  true  dramatic 
characterisation  and  that  dramatic  thrill  which 
serves  iin'isibly  but  surely  to  bind  together  the 
])ei'Sonages  of  a  scene — (pialities  which  are  lacking 
in  his  most  ambitious  com])osition.s — he  would  in 
his  special  Imanch  of  art  have  few  if  any  rivals. 


SOME  EECENT  IRISH  LACES. 


By  ALAN  S.  COLE. 


rnHE  title  “  lace  ”  has  been  nsed  in  respect  of  very 
-1-  various  things.  In  the  fifteenth  century  it  was 
a  descriptive  term  h)r  narrow  hmids,  cords,  boot, 
stay,  and  sleeve  laces  :  a  century  later  it  was  nsed  in 
regard  to  trimuiings,  inserti(jns,  and  Ijorders  of  open 


nated  lace.  The  nineteenth  century  has  seen  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  such  machinery,  and  the  open  orna¬ 
mental  tissue  which  it  produces  is  commonly  known 
as  Nottingliam  and  Calais  lace.  There  ai'e  snr\’i^■als 
of  the  ditlerent  handicraft  processes  for  making 


COKNEE  OP  A  CURTAIN,  LIMERICK  LACE  (EMBROIDERY  ON  NET). 
(Made  at  3[rs.  Vcre  O’Brien's  School,  Limerick.) 


ornamental  thread-work  done  l»y  the  needle,  or  on 
the  pillow  with  liobliins.  Similar  ojien  ornamental 
work  was,  however,  in  the  nature  of  embroidery 
worked  upon  a  foundation  of  some  sort,  such  as 
tine  linen,  from  which  pieces  were  cut  out  and  then 
tilled  in  with  little  devices  of  needlework,  or,  again,  as 
net,  upon  which  different  patterns  were  lightly  darned. 
It  would  require  a  considerable  amount  of  space  to  de¬ 
scribe  in  detail  the  several  soils  of  needlework,  and 
of  plaited  and  twisted  threadwork,  made  on  cushions 
with  liobbins,  all  of  which  have  been  classilied  under 
the  conq)rehensive  title  of  lace.  At  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  machines  were  iii’S'ented  to  knit 
a  fabric  or  net,  which,  from  its  apparent  likeness  to 
enilu'oideries  on  hand-made  nets,  was  ei’entuallv  desic:- 


^'arieties  of  lace  which  were  in  vogue  from  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  onwards  ;  so  that  now',  when  speaking 
of  lace,  it  has  liecome  necessary  to  specify  “hand-made 
lace”  as  distinct  from  “machine-made  lace.”  The 
enormous  quantity  of  the  latter  which  has  l>een 
poui’ed  forth  by  fardories  during  the  last  forty  yeai's 
proliably  far  exceeds  all  of  the  former  made  between 
the  sixteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  And  machine- 
made  laces  are  known  to  a  greater  number  of  people 
than  those  acquainted  with  hand-made  laces.  Still, 
machine-made  laces  hax'e  not  secured  an  independent 
position  ;  their  acceptance  into  popular  fai'our  de¬ 
pends  upon  effects  of  pattern,  similar  in  general  ap¬ 
pearance  to  those  of  hand-made  laces.  Xevertheless 
the  texture  of  these  machine-made  laces  is  uniform 
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ill  (■liaraclcr,  willmut  A’ariatioiLS  dl'  make  wliieli  are 
iinpiirlaiil  I'ealures  in  liainl-inade  laces.  IMaiinfac- 
turm's  of  maeliiiie  laces  einplny  desiyiiers,  wlm  de- 
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of  Llii(i'n'ch\  hij  ivorlccrs  at 


{M (ah'  for  ILM.  the  Qa-jcn,  from  a  I>i‘si</n  hi/  Mr.  Unj/v 
iVfvc  /lo.s'.v,  Co.  ^Vrxfon.t.) 


I'ive  their  iiisjiiratimi  I'm-  patterns  ^■cry  largely  I'rniii 
hand-niade  laces,  nld  and  new.  Hence  hand-made 
lace  as  a  standard  for  imitation  is  of  \  ital  import¬ 
ance  to  machine-made  lace,  d'he  maiinfactnre  of 
lace  hy  machinery  l.)elongs  to  hiisy  towns;  that  of 
needle-point  and  jiillow  laces,  and  of  delicate  em- 
liroidmies,  to  agric/ultni'al 
and  fishing  districts. 

In  a  previons  article 
(  Mai  :azixe  ok  Ai;t,  1888, page 
202)  I  alluded  to  thevalnahle 
guidance  which  conventual 
communities  can  gi\'e  to 
lacc-making  hy  hand  in  Ire¬ 
land.  IMany  of  them  ha\’c 
formed  special  idasses  for  the 
]iractice  of  draAving  and  com- 
])0sing  ornament  specially 
suitahle  for  reproduction  in 
lace  and  emhroidcry.  'I'lie 
notal )le  Hat  needle-] )oint  laces 
which  were  reproilnced  in 
the  article  referred  to  were 
worked  at  the  I'resentation 

(.'onvent  of  Yoiighal  from  designs  made  at  the 
(.'onvent  of  I’oor  (’lares,  Kenmare,  and  ]iresented  to 
the  Pope  on  the  occasion  of  his  duhilee  celelirafion. 
They  furnished  significaait  testimony  to  the  imjxirt- 
aiice  of  iiractice  and  study  in  the  art  of  making 
designs  for  lace.  Without  again  disimssing  the 
gradual  development  of  the  drawing  classes  at  Irish 


('oinents,  I  ]iro])ose  to  deal  hrielly  with  a  few  s])e- 
ciniens  of  new  Irish  lace-work,  jirodiiced  within  the 
last  three  or  four  years.  Irish  lace  has  heen  chielly 
used  for  costume,  hut  as  laces  from 
early  ]iei'iods  have  heen  enpdoyed 
fov  ]mr])oses  liotli  of  costuine  aiid 
hou.se-linen — curtains,  covers,  and 
such-like — it  was  oliviously  possi¬ 
ble  to  use  Irish  lace  for  kindred 
pntpo.ses.  Accordingly  the  (A»m- 
mittee  which  was  formcal  in  1884 
to  ]n'omote  the  use  of  inijiroved 
]iattei’ns  in  Irisli  lace-making,  of- 
fei'ed  a  cei'  ain  numhei’  of  ])rizes  for 
designs  which  could  be  worked  for 
articles  of  this  descri]ttion. 

The  first  illustialion  is  taken 
from  an  ex])erinient  made  in  Lime- 
riid';  lace,  wrought  hy  IMrs.  ATre 
( i’lh'ieii’s  sidiool  of  workers  upon 
a.  large  meshed  net.  A  corner  of 
a  curtain  is  heic  given.  The  ilori- 
ated  and  leafy  scrolls  are  well  in¬ 
dicated  in  close  white  work  ;  the 
s])aces  in  hetween  ail'm’deil  o])])or- 
tunities  for  a  display  of  all  sorts  of  small  ornamental 
devices,  the  like  of  which  it  would  he  dillicult  for  the 
machine  to  icproduce.  Ihd  as  soon  as  the  machine 
might  ]iroduce  lace  of  similar  ]»a.tterns  even,  and  so 
conpiete  with  such  Limeriidv  lace  cui'tains,  the  workers 
hy  hand  could  at  once  ])ro\'ide  themselves  with  a  new 
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]»a.ttern,  and  so  again  take  the  lead.  Indeed,  with 
those  hand-made  laces  which  machinery  is  successful 
ill  counterfeiting,  the  secret  of  their  commanding 
lirst  fa^'our  is  very  largely  one  of  freipumt  cluinge 
of  [lattern.  And  frcipient  change  of  pattern  is  im- 
])orta.nt  to  the  lace-maker.  In  conseijuence  of  it  her 
attention  and  skill  are  ke])t  on  the  alert,  and  freshness 
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is  therel)y  imparted  to  lier  woi’k,  with  a  ([uality  of 
te.xture  tliat  battles  the  attem[)ts  of  stcani-driveii  me¬ 
chanical  manufacture. 

One  of  the  causes  for  tlie  decline,  ii!  tlie  Irish 
croeliet-lace  industry  was  that  new  patterns  were 
not  forthcoming  for  it.  At  oiu‘  time  tlier('  was  con¬ 
siderable  demand  for  Irisli  crocliet.  A  large  number 
of  workers  applied  themselves  to  it,  and  got  into  so 
mechanical  a  habit  of  handicraft  that  they  became, 
so  far  as  the  art  was  concerned,  little  l»etter  than 
automatons.  So  long  as  tliey  supplied  Iniyers  with 
certain  (piantities  of  the  same  pattern,  that  was  all 
they  had  to  think  of.  But  the  pincli  came  when 
tlie  prices  paid  to  them  for  their  lal)our  were  lowered 


Tliey  were  adapted  by  Air.  Michacd  Holland,  of  Cork, 
from  si.xteenth-century  Italian  necdlc-jioint  lace  or 
rcticrlhi.  It  is  bardly  necessary  to  rcmaiic  tbat  tbcse 
cannot  be  successfully  imitated  liy  tbe  macbine. 

From  crochet  lace  1  pa.ss  on  to  cnt-linen  embroi¬ 
dery.  This  is  a  modern  version  of  the  historic 
coupe  of  France  and  the  tinjiuito  a  foliaini  of 

si.xteenth-century  Italy.  The  illustration  on  this  page 
is  taken  from  a  .sofa-cover — an  exjieriniental  .specimen 
— for  which  Her  Majesty  the  (^ueen  was  graciously 
})leased  to  give  an  order.  The  design  gained  the 
first  prize  in  its  class  in  1885,  and  is  Ijy  Mr.  IMichael 
Hayes.  For  many  years  excellent  cut  candnlc  lace- 
work  has  been  made  at  the  Bath  and  Shirley  school 


SOFA-COVER  OF  CUT  LINEN  EMBROIDERY. 

{Made  for  II. M.  the  Queen,  from  a  Design  by  Mr.  Hayes,  by  the  Workers  at  the  Bath  and  Shirley  School,  Cariickmacross.) 


througli  the  market  being  overstocked  with  old  types 
of  goods,  saleable  only  at  reduced  prices.  Within 
the  last  three  years  or  so  efforts  to  counteract  this 
condition  have  been  put  forward,  especially  in  the 
direction  of  new  forms  in  ornament  for,  and  new' 
applications  of,  crochet.  The  industry,  tlierefore, 
seems  to  have  certainly  entered  upon  a  more  hopeful 
career. 

Amongst  the  first  experiments  with  new  forms 
for  crochet  was  one  made  for  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
This  was  the  fire-screen  of  linen  with  insertions  of 
crochet  figured  in  the  .second  illustration.  The  design 
for  this  was  made  Ity  Mr.  Michael  Hayes,  of  Limerick. 
Although  there  is  a  want  of  skill  in  the  accurate 
rendering  of  many  of  the  forms,  there  is  enough  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  capalnlities  of  Irish  crochet-workers  to 
adapt  their  .skill  to  producing  new  effects.  (Ireater  suc¬ 
cess  is  obtained  in  the  series  of  borders  reproduced 
for  the  third  illustration.  The  patterns  of  these  are 
of  a  simpler  character  than  that  of  the  fire-screen. 
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of  Carrickniacross.  It  is  of  two  classes  —  the  one 
termed  guipure ;  the  other,  applitiui  lace.  The  guipure 
consists  of  cutting  away  the  linen  between  the  orna¬ 
mental  details  of  a  pattern,  and  inserting  in  its  place 
a  number  of  small  bars  or  ties  W'orked  in  button¬ 
hole  eml)roidery.  These  bars,  as  wall  be  seen  from 
the  illustration  of  the  sofa-cover,  connect  the  diffei'ent 
details  of  the  pattern,  and  hold  them  in  their  re¬ 
spective  positions.  No  specimen  of  cut-linen  work 
on  a  large  scale  similar  to  tlie  Queen’s  sofa-cover  had 
been  previously  made  at  Carrickniacross.  This  class 
of  w'ork  is  open  to  all  sorts  of  de\'elopments,  and  once 
known  and  appreciated,  it  could  become  as  much  of 
an  industry  as  tlie  Carrickniacross  lace-making  for 
riounces  and  dre.ss-trimniing.s. 

Taking  suggestions  from  some  early  eighteenth- 
century  patterns  ioi' points  d’Argentun  and  d’Alcncon, 
Miss  Emily  Anderson,  of  Cork,  produced  some 
effective  designs  wrought  in  the  Carrickniacross 
appliqui  lace.  Equally  successful  was  her  design 
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a  jiatterii  drawn  in  ontline  upon  ])aper 
backed  with  linen.  t)n  the  left  of  the 
engraving  of  this  j)ieee  of  lace  will  be  seen 
a  portion  of  this  delicate  framework  of 
threads  stitched  on  to  the  face  of  its 
linen  ]iattern.  The  coinpact  white  por¬ 
tions,  no  less  than  the  more  gauzy-looking 
parts,  the  dainty  trellis  devices,  and  the 
reticulations  of  hexagons  of  the  finished 
lace,  are  all  of  needle-])oint  stiteheiy.  Here 
and  there  are  litth*  raiseil  edges,  also  of 
needle-j)oitd.  work — dillieult,  however,  to 
distinguish  in  the  reju'oduetiou,  l)eeause 
they  cast  no  shadows  in  the  full  light 
tlirown  upon  the  face  of  the  wtuk.  d'he 
raised  needle-])oint  laee  commonly  known 
as  \h‘netia.n  ro.se-]>oint  was  especially  re¬ 
in, arkable  for  such  reliefs,  but  mucli 
stronger  and  used  more  abundiiutly  than 
in  such  jiieees  a,s  the  Xenmare  piece.  The 
credit  for  the  modified  emjiloyment  of 
relief  elt'eets  in  laee,  as  attempted  in  the 
Xenmare  tlounce,  belongs  to  the  French  of 
tlu‘  Lite  seventeenth  century,  ruder  the 
tuition  of  \Tnetian  instructresses  a.t  tliat 
time,  they  made  a  new  de])arture  in  lace 
designing,  and  manufactured  their  famous 


CORNER  OP  CURT.VIN.S  OP  NET  .A.ND  LINEN  APPLIQUE. 

a  Drsif/n  h>/  Ktnilif  A}ideriion,  of  Corky 

fit  thr  Convi'itt  of  Mercfi,  Kinsalr,  for  Mr.  Alfrnl 
Morrison.) 


for  n iijil Work  curtains,  which  have 
bi'cn  lately  made  at  tlu^  ( 'ou\'ent  of 
IMercy,  Xiusidc.and  illustrated  herewith. 
The  thicker  white  forms,  tlu'  floral  stems, 
&c.,  are  of  ciimliric.  They  are  stitched 
on  to  a  net  ground,  and  here  and  there 
fancy  stitching  is  introduced  with  good 
e  fleet. 

Tlie  next  illustration  shows  a  portion 
of  a  needle-point  lace  flounci*,  produced 
at  the  (fonvent  of  Poor  Glares,  Xtmmare, 
with  a  degree  of  art  which  recalls  that 
of  the  jiahuiest  days  of  the  iHiinf  de 
Fi'iiiicc.  d'he  design  for  this  iiipiortant 
])iece  was  maih*  in  ]S<S7  l>y  Miss  dulyaii, 
of  the  Scliool  of  Art,  hubliii.  The  woiT' 
is  of  a  different  character  from  that  of 
the  previous  speciuKuis.  This  lace  is 
slowly  huilt  u])  by  means  of  a  countless 
number  of  stitches  upon  a  dainty  frame¬ 
work  of  threads  sewn  over  the  face  of 


PORTION  OP  A  NEEDLE-POINT  LACE  FLOUNCE. 

{Desvjm’d  h;)  Miss  Juli/aii,  of  the  Melfoputilaii  School  of  Art,  Dublin,  and  toorked  in 
Needle-point  Lace  at  the  Convent  of  Poor  Clares,  Kenmare,  Co.  Kerry.) 


SOME  RECENT  IRISH  LACES. 


points  dc  Fi’cmcc,  dc  Sedan,  d’Arf/entan,  and  d’Alen- 
gon.  In  tlie  middle  of  the  seventeentli  century 
Venice  and  Flanders  made  Hat  needle-point  laces, 
besides  the  rose  or  raised  })oint  laces.  And  it 
is  apparently  to  such  ancestors  that  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  flat  needle-point  laces  of  Youghal, 
Kenmare,  Killai'iiey,  and  other  Irish  places  owe 
their  origin.  For  years  Youghal  has  stood  alone 
in  Ireland  in  this  particular  make  of  lace,  and 
in  many  respects  slie  still  holds  her  supremacy. 
As  a  specimen  of  some  of  the  later  work  which 
she  has  produced,  showing  her  progress  even,  an 
illustration  of  a  fan-cover  in  Hat  needle-point 
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plete  patterns.  Intact  and  good  examides  of  the 
Italian  relief  laces  are  costly  and  not  very  c(mi- 
mon,  and  many  of  tiie  fragmentary  pieces  now  to 
be  had  have  l)een  esteemed  as  types  tor  guidance; 
yet  they  are  little  l)etter  tlian  wrecks  of  their 
former  selves.  The  sequence  of  their  flowing 
scrolls  is  frequently  marred  through  long  usage 
and  unintelligent  treatment,  and  strange  muddles 
of  broken  scrolls  and  blossom  motives  pass  cur¬ 
rent  as  a  type  of  Italian  design  or  pattern  worth 
imitating.  Such  patterns  imitated  in  Innishrnac- 
saint  lace  have  enjoyed  a  certain  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess.  The  skill  of  the  Innishmacsaint  workers. 


FAN  OF  FLAT  NEEDLE-POINT. 

{Worked  for  Mr.  Alfred  Morrison  at  the  Presentation  Convent,  Yoiujhal,  Co.  Cork,  from  a  Design  by  Miss  Julyan.) 


lace  is  given.  The  design  for  this  was  made 
by  Miss  Julyan,  mistress  at  the  Metropolitan 
School  of  Art,  Dublin,  and  the  work  is  rich  with 
many  conceits  and  beauties  of  needle-point  lace¬ 
making. 

For  some  years  Irish  lace-makers  at  a  little  vil¬ 
lage  called  Inni.shmacsaint,  near  Lough  Erne,  have 
made  needle-point  lace,  taking  for  their  models  the 
Italian  sixteenth  and  seventeenth-century  needle- 
made  laces — those  with  geometric  patterns,  flat  in 
texture,  and  those  with  elaborate  scroll  forms  in¬ 
terspersed  with  rich  conventional  floral  devices  in 
relief.  The  making  of  this  Italo-Irish  lace  was 
started  amongst  the  peasant  women  by  the  wife 
of  the  then  rector,  the  Rev.  W.  Maclean,  and  is 
supervised  to  the  present  day  by  Miss  Maclean. 
Unfortunately  many  of  the  usual  specimens  of 
Innishmacsaint  lace  have  been  made  from  incom- 


however,  deserves  to  be  turned  to  something  better, 
and  it  is  at  least  satisfactory  to  know  that  more 
care  and  observation  are  being  brought  into  in¬ 
fluence  so  that  carefully  drawn  and  carefully  com¬ 
posed  patterns  may  be  provided  for  the  workers. 
Latterly  two  patterns  adapted  by  a  student  (Miss 
Perry)  of  the  Cork  School  of  Art  have  been 
made  with  considerable  success  in  Innishmacsaint 
lace.  The  piece  shown  on  page  21 G  was  made  at 
Innishmacsaint,  the  design  being  by  Miss  Perry, 
of  Cork. 

Similar  raised  lace  as  well  as  admirable  crochet 
is  made  at  the  opposite  corner  of  Ireland,  at  the 
Carmelite  Convent,  New  Ross,  near  Waterford. 
Here  an  art-class  for  the  study  of  pattern-making 
has  been  formed,  and  new  laces  and  crochets  from 
this  centre  promise  well  for  the  future.  The  last 
illustration  on  page  216  gives  part  of  a  pocket-hand- 
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kercliicf  tvinnned  with  Xew  Fo.s.s  rais(*(l  iict-dlc- 
puiiit  luCL*  and  a  small  iMirdar,  hotli  worked  from 
liatteriis  dosioned  liy  iMr.  Alurphy,  of  Waterford. 

A  great  deal 
has  uudouhtedly 
to  lie  done  to 
promote  a  regu¬ 
lar  sale  for  sueh 
laces  as  have 
lieeii  under  no¬ 
tice.  l’eo])le  arc 
nsnally  in  a 
hurry  to  po.sst-ss 
what  they  can 
]iay  for,  espe¬ 
cially  in  re.spect 
of  costmnc  and 
its  trimmings. 

They  rarely  con¬ 
sider  the  condi¬ 
tions  under 
which  a  handicraft  like  1 
sued,  h'ish  lace-making 
It  has  had  to  struggle  for  its  existence,  and  this  has 
keen  so  hecansc*  its  artistic  side  has  not  heen  snhi- 
ciently  cared  for.  It  has  lacked  tJie  fosts-ring  care, 
the  taste,  and  intelligimcc  which  from  time  to  time 


hax'e  goN'criu'd  Italian,  1-lcnnsh,  and  French  lace- 
making.  Xh-verthele.ss,  as  these  new  elforts  of  Irish 
taste  and  skdl  show,  Irish  lace-making  posse.sses  dis¬ 
tinct  capabilities 
of  deveIo]iment  ; 
and  on  this  point, 
no  one.  with  an 
ajiprcciation  for 
the  composition 
of  ornament,  and 
its  re])rodnction 
as  a  textile  open¬ 
work  ti.ssne,  can 
ha\’e  any  donht. 
What  has  heen 
done  within  the 
last  few  years  de¬ 
monstrates  that 
a.  little 
tronhle,  an  iidie- 
rited  skill  in 
needlework'  can  he  ili\'erted  into  a.  lunv  direction 
to  produce  cunning  works  of  art;  and  a.  cottage  in¬ 
dustry  of  economical  inpiortance  foi'  the  hemdit  of 
a  st.rnguling  agricultural  commuidty  may  he  ex- 
]iected  to  olita.in  a.  hetter  footing  than  has  heen 
the.  case  for  some  years  past. 


r.vuT  OF  A  BoimEi:  of  iiaised  .xEEnia;- point.  with 

{Madr  (it  ! nni^hiuacmint,  from  a  I)cto;/n  hi/  Miss  Prrri/,  of  Cork.) 

ace-making  has  to  he  ])nr- 
is,  howe.\'ei',  no  new  art. 
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PARTS  OF  A  SMALL  IJORDKIt  OF,  AND  OF  A  IIANDKEKOmEF  TRIMMED  \V1T1I,  RAISED  LACE. 
{Moth'  at  t/n-  Carmrlifc  Connc/it,  Nciv  lioss,  from  Desiyns  by  Mr.  Murylnjy  of  Waterford.) 


STILL  EVENING— THE  OLD  CHURCHYARD  AT  BETTWS-Y-COED. 
{From  the  rainting  bg  B.  11'.  Leader,  A.A’.A.) 


CUEEENT  AET. 


THE  IlOYAL  ACADEMY,  1891.— I. 


By  M.  H.  SPIELMANN. 


HERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  the 
doors  of  the  Royal  Academy  are 
thrown  open  it  will  be  found  that 
the  Cimmerian  darkness  which  has 
characterised  the  late  winter  will  have 
robbed  its  exhibition  of  much  of  the  bril¬ 
liance  it  would  otherwise  have  possessed. 
An  unusual  continuance  of  fogs  must  e^'er 


make  itself  felt  at  the  May -meetings  of  Bur¬ 
lington  House,  for,  with  all  its  disadvantages,  our 
City  of  Dreadful  Night  is  the  residence,  as  it  is 
the  birthplace,  of  the  great  majority  of  our  painters 
and  sculptors.  And  in  tlie  train  of  the  darkness 
has  been  the  attendant  evil  of  illness  as  well  as  of 
enforced  postponement,  so  that  many  an  intending 
exhibitor  has  been  compelled  to  keep  back  his  more 
important  picture — that  which  was  most  truly  to 
have  “  represented  ”  him  at  the  great  Art  fair.  In 
this  way,  Mr.  Orchardson,  Mr.  Gow,  Mr.  Armitage, 
klr.  Seymour  Lucas,  Mr.  Dobson,  Mr.  Tuke,  Mr. 
Alfred  Parsons,  Mr.  Langley,  Mr.  Herbert  Schmalz, 
Mr.  Blandford  Fletcher,  Mr.  Burton  Barber,  Mr. 
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Perugiui,  and  many  others,  will  either  not  lie  seen 
at  all,  or  will  be  I'epresented  liy  a  canvas  of  inferior 
aim  or  inferior  dimensions. 

To  the  weather,  therefore,  will  be  attri))uted  sucli 
failures  or  shortcomings  of  tlie  year’s  art-harvest 
as  may  be  detected  at  Burlington  House.  But  it  is 
not  only  on  the  fog  that  the  blame  must  lie  laid ; 
mucli  of  the  fault  unfpiestional)ly  lies  at  the  door  of 
the  Academy  itself.  Another  year  has  passed,  and, 
so  far  as  its  exhil)itions  are  concerned,  it  is,  to  judge 
by  a[)pearances,  no  nearer  to  reform  than  ever  it  was. 
Since  the  last  time  the  Temple  of  the  Arts  was 
declared  open  to  the  paying  puldic,  more  than  one 
modification  has  l)een  made  in  tlie  rules  governing 
the  conduct  of  its  schools — the  chief  result  of  the 
great  wave  of  agitation  which  had  swirled  about 
Burlington  House  two  or  three  years  before,  and 
had  alarmed  many  of  tlie  opponents  of  generosity 
and  progress  within.  These  alterations  are  doubt¬ 
less  excellent  in  themselves,  and,  consisting  as  they 
do  in  the  reasonable  limitation  of  the  age  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  admission,  and  in  the  common-sense  tests 
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ai)[ilic'i[  1(1  (U‘l(-riuiiu‘  Ha-  ivlali\c*  coiiijK'lciK'y  "f 
tlia  iiiti'ialiiiu'  ]ir(>l)atiiaK‘i'.s,  llicy  aaiiiait  fail  tn  licar 
yood  fruit.  Tliuv  must  uiicouraLiV  a.  more  truly 
artistic  aim  iii  tla_'  student  and  train  u})  a.  ycucra- 
tiou  (if  artists  limuylit  liy  education  to  consider  that 
vi,L!,'oni-,  truth  to  nature,  and  yrace  of  conqiosition  aix' 
of  greater  iuijiortance  than  Inch  finish  of  surface, 
lahorious  sti}i}ilinc  and  “  stnni|)inc,’’  "r  the  carcfnl 
cradiiatioii  of  shadows.  AVe  liaA'e  seen,  tuo — kiIsH 
111/101  ! — the  i‘X}in\ssed  oiiinion  of  I’arliament  weigli 
with  the  Conncil  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  its 
exhil lition-rules  cuneerning  tlie  “sending-in”  days. 
This  lietokensa.  reasonalileiiess  of  sjiirit  which  makes 
one  laqie  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  wdien  tlie 
one  great  necessary  rid'orin  will  be  aeee})te(l  liy  the 
majority. 

1  ]'eler,  of  course,  to  the  limitation  t(i  t.wo 
iiy  tlie  Acailemy  of  the  nnndier  of  woi'ks  eacli 
artist  may  suiunit  to  tlie  a|)}ir(.)val  of  the  Selecting 
(’ommittee.  1  am  almost  ashamed  to  liring  this 
([iiestion  once  more  before  tlie  reader,  Imt  it  is 
ajipai’eiitly  neces.sai'y  t(.)  “make  jinldic  ojiinion  ” 
before  the  large  minority  inside  the  Academy  is 
])ermitted  to  carry'  its  ]ioint.  I'ntil  it  does,  the. 
great  stupid  body'  of  incapable  painters  and  un¬ 
blushing  amateurs  will  continue  to  swamp  the  sober 
and  solid  efforts  of  the  coni|ietent  artist  by^  sending 
in  tlie  afisurd  coiiqilemeiit  of  eight  works  allowed  to 
them;  they'  will  continue  to  look  upon  the  Academy’' 
as  a.  lottery  and  not  as  a  competitE'e  examina¬ 
tion,  and  will  take  full  advantage  (d'  the  chances  of 
the  game;  they"  will  continue  to  spread  over  eight 
works  the  care,  thought,  and  talent  that  might  lie 
concentrated  on  two;  they’ will  continue  to  increase 
by’  one  tbousand  annually'  the  number  of  ]iictures  sent 
for  judgnumt  to  Tinrlington  House — that  pathetic 
mass  of  niis]ilaced  ctfort  that  is  to  priu'c  a  dis- 
a]ipointnicnt  to  thems(d\'es,  a,  wearine.ss  of  the  Hesh 
to  their  judges,  and  a  cruel  injustice  to  the  gennine 
artist  whom  they  .succeed  in  ousting  from  the  iiroper 
consideration  he  merits.  A  similar  state  of  things 
— far  less  serious  it  is  true — has  lately'  prevailed 
in  the  I’aris  Salon,  but  it  was  not  snlfered  long 
to  remain.  j\s  has  recently’  been  notified  in  tliese 
pages,  a.  further  restriction,  of  the  sort  I  ad\'(ica.te, 
has  been  ordained,  and  that,  too,  w'ithont  the.  recom¬ 
mendations  of  successive.  Royal  ('(.immissioiis  and  the. 
fruitless  ap])eals  and  yietitions  of  the  whole  body’  (if 
artists  of  the  country’,  extending  over  a  yieriod  of 
half  a  centniy.  Were  such  a.  reform  carried  in 
England,  it  is  believed,  and  with  gnod  ca.use,  that 
hetter  work,  horn  of  greater  economy’  of  yiower  and 
greater  confidence,  would  he  furthcoming;  eveiy’one 
would  be  certain  of  a  more  yiafient  and  le.ss  hurried 
verdict  from  judges  who  would  have  ahout  four  or 
five  instead  of  tw’elve  thousand  works  to  examine 


within  the  inonlli  ;  and  tlii’  anomalies,  wrongful  and 
ahsiird,  that  yearly  occur  w'onld  cease  to  disturh  “  the 
harnionions  Fourth  of  Alay.”  I  do  not  mean  to  say’ 
that  the  ai'tistic  millenninm  would  be  at  hand,  but 
a  vastly' ini] iro veil  h’iding  among  the  art-world  wonld 
111'  cultivated,  and  a.  far  better  exhibition  might  con¬ 
fidently'  he  anticipated. 

Xot  tha.t  the  Annual  Exhibition  is  neces.sary’ — ■ 
nay’,  nor  even  ad\'isablc — fur  It  is,  of  coui’se, 

higbly'  desira.ble  for  tbc  artist,  and  indis])en.sable  for 
the.  yiuhlic.  Rut  iVrt  does  not  reipiire  exhifiitions, 
which  have  no  more  yiroduced  Alillais  or  Leighton, 
than  they  yiroduced  Hogarth  or  Reynolds,  d'itian, 
Wdasipiez,  or  d’intoret.  They'  are  a.  concession  to 
the  yiuhlic,  an  instruction,  and  a  delight;  and  for 
that  reason  they'  should  he  made  as  yierfect  as 
yiossihle.  Rut  it  is  doubtful  if  they  either  en¬ 
courage  the  artist  or  insyiire  him,  save  ii'diii  the 
yioint  of  view  of  commissions,  d’hey’  I’ather  disturh 
than  assist  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  in  the  coniyiosi- 
tion  of  his  jiictures,  so  'well-halanced  in  their  chiar¬ 
oscuro,  so  dainty  and  carefully'  judged  in  their  coh.iur- 
sidiemes,  so  scholarly’,  and,  1  may'  certainly’  add,  so 
m.ihle  and  so  suhtly  graceful  in  their  line.  These 
lyualities  are.  as  ex'ident  in  Sir  Frederick’s  sydendid 
“  Rerseus  and  Andromeda,”  and  his  riclier  “  Return 
of  Rerseyihone”  in  this  y'eai’’s  Academy',  as  in  any'thing 
he.  has  ymiduced.  Critics — artists  as  w’ell  as  writers 
— may  cavil  at  the.  sculyitnresiyne  cdia.racter  of  his 
work,  at  his  love  of  the  yirohlems  of  coniyilex  tint 
I’ather  than  of  colour,  and  at  the  ideal,  and,  in  his 
subject  yiictures,  the.  over-smuoth,  (yuality’  of  his  ilesh- 
yiainting.  Rut  the.  fact  remains  tha.t  in  whatever  lie 
yiroduees  there  is  the  of  the  great  master — a 

distinction  of  mind  and  of  handling,  and  a.  imrely’ 
a’sthetic  excellence  w'hich  y'ou  may'  look  for  in  vain 
in  the  work  of  many  of  grea.ter  technical  I’igonr  than 
he,  and  which  will  render  his  work  yirecious  to  the 
artist  and  student  long  after  the  yirevailing  taste  of 
t  he  da.y  and  the  A'agaries  of  fashion  in  art  are  forgotten. 
His  “  Rersens  and  Andromeda.”  is  a.ctually’ an  original 
rendering  of  one  of  the  most  hackney’ed  snhjects  in 
the.  range  of  yiictorial  art;  the  eiyuestrian  figure  of 
the  tiydng  Rerseus,  fair  Andromeda  in  the  vei'y  toils 
of  the.  monster,  the  insistence  on  the  hoi’ror  of  the 
sciuie,  so  to  say,  in  its  most  lieautiful  a,.syie(d. — this  is 
all  original  in  its  treatment,  so  far  as  my'  knowledge 
goes.  And  y’et  it  is  hardly'  this  rare  and  valualile 
(luality'  W’hich  constitutes  the  true  merit  of  this  work  ; 
it  is  the.  oft-repeated  heauty'  of  comyiositiun  which  gix'es 
it  distinction  among  all  the  yiroductions  of  the.  year. 
In  “The  Return  of  Rerseyihone”  the  same  iiualities 
are  ayiyiarent ;  indeed,  the  lines  of  the  comyiosition 
are  yierhaps  a  little,  more  elementary’  and  ayiyirecialile 
hy  the  non-student.  And  it  should  lie  home  in  mind 
that  one  of  the  charms  of  Sir  Frederick'  Leighton’s 


{From  the  Painting;  by  the  lion.  John  Collier.) 
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work  is  this,  that  while  the  puroly  artistic  qualities 
receive  his  tirst  attention,  the  subject  or  motive  is 
always  of  interest.  Subject,  when  it  is  tlie  vehicle 
for  expression  in  the  picture  and  the  display  of  com¬ 
position  in  all  its  forms,  l)ecmnes  })ractically  as  im¬ 
portant  as  colour  itself,  and  it  is  exactly  in  the  just 
treatment  of  subject  and  in  the  halancanLi,'  of  it  with 
niceness  and  exactitude,  with  the  more  aesthetic 
(pialities,  tliat  the  artist’s  g(nuus  iin’ariahly  and  un- 
ei’i'ingly  discdeses  itself. 

iMr.  "Watts,  like  iMr.  Iturne-ddiies,  has  long  since 
cea.sed  to  paint  either  for  exhibition,  or  “  u[)  to  exhil)i- 
tion-})itcli,”  and  for  that  reason  his  pictures  never  dis- 
]ilay  their  true  beauties  on  the  walls  of  the  Koyal 
^Vcadeniy,  wlu're  tlie  more  showy  canvases,  and,  by 
Comparison,  the  vulgarities,  l)y  which  they  are  sur¬ 
rounded,  rob  them  i.)f  tlieir  sulitler  qualities.  Seen  in 
the  studio,  i\lr.  A\hi,tts’s  picture  of  “Lady  Catherine 
Thynne  ”  declares  itself  one  of  his  tinest  female 
porti'aits.  The  silvery  and  o})a]escent  tones;  tlie  a.])- 
parently  studied,  almost  lalioured,  character  of  what 
is  really  a  rapidly-executed  work;  the  depth  and 
sweetness  of  expression — these  are  as  remarkable  as 
the  grace  of  pose  and  the  beauty  of  a  face  the  chief 
characteristics  of  wliicli  lie  in  the  irregularity  of 
the  features. 

Sir  John  Crilliert  is  still  as  much  a  master  of 
design  as  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  and  iMr.  AYatts  are 
masters  of  style.  His  facility  is  such  that  nothing 
comes  amiss  to  him  ;  Ids  pencil  declines  to  compose 
badly,  or  even  indilt'erently,  and  his  invention  and 
resource  are  inexhaustible.  In  the  many  thousands 
of  designs  he  has  made  during  his  long  career  he  has 
never  needfully  repeated  himself,  nor  has  lie  ever 
found  himself  at  fault.  The  only  man  in  any  way 
to  be  compared  to  him  was  ({iistave  I  tore — more 
grandiose  in  his  conceptions,  no  doubt,  but  less  true 
an  artist.  Nor  has  any  other  man  I'endered  such 
loyal  seiu'ice  to  the  art  of  his  country  as  has  Sir 
John,  at  a  time  when  that  service  was  most  needed. 
()f  late,  his  colour  has  become  .somewhat  dirty,  and 
it  cannot  be  denieil  that  his  “Don  (juixote’s  Niece 
and  Housekeeper”  is  le.ss  satisfactory  than  the 
majority  of  his  works;  but  his  other  contriliution — 
“Don  (juixote  Discour, ses  iqion  Arms” — displays  all 
the  old  lire,  all  the  old  power  and  facility  of  com¬ 
position.  And  to  think  that  this  veteran,  like  his 
prototype  1  )ore,  woi'ks  without  models  !  Due  wonders 
what  would  have  lieen  the  effect  upon  his  art  had 
he  kept  himself  to  the  practice  of  drawing  from  life. 

Although  many  important  works  have  been  kept 
back  from  the  exhilJtion,  the  collection  includes 
several  of  (pute  the  first  rank  according  to  our 
modern  ideas — several,  T  believe,  that  will  make 
memorable  the  Academy  of  1891,  and  are  destined 


to  be  pointed  to  as  epoch-making  pictures.  In 
a  sense,  perhaps,  this  may  be  said  of  the  “  lArseus 
and  Andromeda  ”  already  alluded  to.  But  in  a 
greater  degree  is  it  the  case  with  i\lr.  AVaterhouse’s 
“I  lysses  ”  and  with  Air.  Fildes’s  “The  Doctor” — 
works  totally  different  in  aim,  yet  with  a  certain 
greatness  in  common.  In  the  latter  Air.  Fildes  has 
returned  to  his  tirst  love — the  distre.ss  of  the  British 
])oor.  A'et  how  much  finer  is  this  ]>icture  than  the 
“  (fasuals”  I  That  was  rather  a  study — a  noble  one,  it 
is  true — in  monochrome,  the  subject,  rather  than  any 
ai’tistic  scheme,  being  manifestly  the  chief  solicitude 
of  the  artist.  In  this  Air.  Fildes  has  triumphantly 
.solved  that  interesting  problem  of  the  contending 
lights  of  day  and  of  the  lain]),  and  while  a  pathetic- 
story  is  told,  the  characterisation  of  the  central 
figure  is  an  admirable  ])iece  of  artistic  psychology. 
That  in  such  a  scene — where  parents  des])air  for  the 
life  of  their  little  one — the  cogitating  doctor  should 
be  the  ])rinci])al  figure  is  a  stroke  alike  original  and 
dramatic,  and  the  fact  that  he  at  once,  inther  than 
the  other  (Iraiiutfis  jx’i'wiuv,  commands  the  .sympathy 
of  the  S])ectator  is  a  testimony  to  the  success  of  tlie 
artist  in  the  reali.sation  of  his  conception.  Tlie 
colour  is  strong  and  roliust,  the  sulitlety  of  the  half¬ 
tones  lieing  concealed,  in  a  manner,  by  the  full  bru.sh 
wielded  by  the  artist.  It  is  .said  that  the  picture 
was  coimnissioned  by  Air.  Tate  with  a  view  to  in¬ 
cluding  it  in  Ids  gift  to  the  nation  in  his  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  British  Gallery.  If  this  is  so  indeed,  the 
])nl)lic  may  soon  congi'atnlate  itself  on  possessing  the 
hiiest  woiL  of  the  painter’s  hand  and  one  of  the 
most  remarkalile  of  his  school. 

Air.  AAhiterhouse,  A.E.A.,  has  lieen  to  Horner  for 
his  theme,  and  lias  achieved  a  very  startling  triunq)h. 
His  “  Ulysses  ”  is  a  very  carnival  of  colour,  mosaiced 
and  balanced  with  a  .skill  more  consummate  than 
even  the  talented  artist  was  credited  with.  All  'will 
acce])t  with  interest,  curiosity,  and  gratitude  this 
])Owei'ful  realisation  of  Ulysses — so  prudently  lashed 
to  the  mast  of  his  ship  as  .she  is  rowed  by  the 
stalwart  hands  of  his  companions  past  the  Sirens’ 
Isle ;  lint  many  will  resist  his  conception  of  the 
sirens.  These  creatui'es,  with  the  bodies  and  wings 
of  birds  and  the  heads  of  women,  flutter  around  and 
alight  on  the  ship  ;  liut  the  men  row  on,  their  wax- 
stopped  ears  deaf  to  the  music.  It  is  hard  to  give 
11])  our  idea  of  womanly  sirens  ;  Init  Air.  AATiterhouse 
has  the  support  of  the  evidence  of  classic  va.se.s, 
while  we  must  not  forget  that  it  was  the  voices  and 
not  the  figures  of  the  one-time  winged  nymphs  that 
enchanted  the  unhappy  passers-by.  Tlie  quality  of 
the  painting  is  probably  hner  than  any  Air.  AA'ater- 
house  has  hitherto  given  us,  and  marks  a  consider¬ 
able  adi'ance  upon  all  his  antecedent  work. 
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(Fru)ii  the  Painting  by  Sir  Julia  Gilbert,  Pi.A.) 
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BELKELKY 
('ASTLE 
is  one  of  flic  few 
I’eniiiiiiiiig  “  fm- 
t  ress-eastli's  ” 
that  avc  found 
in  flic  l<iug(loin. 
Ehi  eounliy  is 
hcttcv  stoi'cil 
witli  sta'uclurcs 
of  t  his  kind  than 
England  ;  the 
sojourner  or 
lioliday  tourist, 
wherever  lie 
may  turn  his 
steps,  is  cmiain 
to  find  some 
sort  of  “  show 
castle”  with  ex- 
cdtiiig  traditions,  which  is  kept  in  order  and  repair. 
This  huge,  inqiosing  hiiilding,  which  is  some  eight 
centuries  old  —  an  enormous  age  for  a  castle — 
“  stands  where  it  did”  in  ( floncestershire,  with  a  fine 
country  .spreading  out  round  it,  and  the  Kiver  Severn 
in  view.  It  is  a  great  circular  mass  of  walls,  towers, 
and  huttresse.s,  and,  with  modern  additions,  would 
.seem  capable  of  defence  even  now.  The  towers, 
which  are  at  intervals,  are  semicircular  in  shape ; 


and  within,  on  a  raised  mound,  I'ises  the  great 
k'ee]),  the  .scene  of  a.  tragedy  and  act  of  kiwle.ss 
^'iolence.  Like  every  well  regulated  castle,  it  has 
its  traditions  of  ghosts  and  haunted  chamlters  and 
terraces.  It  has,  of  course,  its  ipiaiiit  old  liowling- 
greeii.  A  Convent  once,  stood  on  the  site,  into 
which  a  wick'cd  Eaid  (lodwin  introduced  him.self  hy 
stratagem,  hringing  hack  strange  tales  of  the  ahlie.ss 
and  sisters  to  King  Ldward  the  Confes.sor.  I'liis 
led  to  the  su})pres.siou  of  the  convent  and  its  transh-r 
to  the  wicked  Earl,  and  some  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  when  storms  rose  and  whistled  I'ound  the 
hattlements,  the  country  folk  professed  to  hear 
“strange  and  hollow  sounds”  in  the  air,  and  the 
cries  of  the  nuns.  Ey-and-hye  came  a  viident 
storm,  wdiich  suhmerged  certa,in  lands  helonging  to 
the  Earl,  and  which  are  now  the  fatal  (lodwin 
Sands. 

As  all  the  world  knows,  it  was  to  Eerkeley  Castle 
that  the  unfortunate  King  Edward  1 1.  was  brought 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  foully  inurdered 
under  a  system  of  ingeniou.sly  contrived  torture 
which  is  perliaps  uni([ue.  (due  of  the  family,  j\Ir. 
(Irantley  Eerkeley,  states  that  the  room  regularly 
sho\\  n  to  visitoi's  as  the  scene  of  a.trocity  is  not  the 
one  in  which  the  deed  was  committed;  it  is  simply 
a  sort  of  guard-ro(.tm  lea.ding  to  the  keep.  He  tells 
ns  that  anyone  ca)i  see  that  the  “  dungeon  chandter,” 
which  is  overlooked  and  shut  in  Ity  the  massi\'e 


ENTR.XNCE  TO  KING  EDW.MID  11. ’S  ROOJI 
IN  THE  KEEP,  P,EEKELEY  CASTLE. 

(Drawn  hi/  IP.  llatherell.) 
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Willis  of  till'  ciitin!  wiiio  of  ilio  cuslle,  wiis  of  till 
pliioos  the  one.  lik'ely  to  he.  selected,  ddie  other 
ehamher,  which  stiuids  iit  the  to])  of  the.  stair  tint 
Iciids  Iruiii  the  court,  was  too  exjiosed,  hiiving 


vulgii.rly  su[)])osed  tint  the  Loid  Ilo'keley  of  the 
day  had  a  hand  in  this  Moody  hnsiness,  hut  it  was 
shown  that  he  had  heen  ordered  away  from  his 
castle,  iind  tint  the  task  was  entrusted  to  Miiltravers 


BEEKELEY  CASTLE,  FROM  THE  BOWLIXG  OREEX. 
(Draii’ii  bn  ir.  Hntherell.  Eiifimved  bn  C.  Carter.) 


windows  that  look  down  upon  the  inhabited  pcirts 
of  the  castle.  Hence  those  oft-quoted  “  shrieks 
of  an  agonising  king  ”  must  “  tlirough  Berkeley’s 
roofs  ”  have  rung  and  e.vcited  attention.  The 
dungeon  was  immediiitely  below  the  “  dungeon 
chamber.”  Here  we  might  seem  to  be  reiiding  a 
passage  in  Vdolfo.  It  is  a  terrible  unblieftc  to 
which  there  is  no  opening  ;  therii  is  only  a  highly 
significant  pit  in  the  Hour,  where,  the  tradition  i  nns, 
a  dead  horse  was  placed,  in  the  hope  that  the  miasma 
would  destroy  the  king.  It  had  been  better  that  he 
had  perished  in  this  way. 

In  this  guard-room  there  used  to  lie  a  bust  which 
the  usual  exhibitor  pointed  out  to  visitors  as  the 
likeness  of  the  ill-fated  monarch ;  but  a  child  of  the 
house,  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley,  assures  us  that  it 
was  merely  an  image  of  King  Charles  II.  I  It  is 


and  Gourney.  Another  relic,  an  old  oak  liedstead, 
much  patched  up  with  faded  red  cloth  embroidei'ed 
curtains,  used  also  to  be  shown  in  the  room,  no 
doubt  as  “  the  very  identical  bedstead  ”  used  by  the 
king.  The  owners  of  the  last  generation  seem, 
however,  to  have  lost  faith  in  this  jiiece  of  fui'niture, 
for  they  are  said  to  ha^'e  disposed  of  it  for  “  the 
ridiculous  sum  ”  of  fifteen  shillings. 

Few  English  castles  can  boast  so  manv  interest- 
ing  a.ssociations.  It  was  honoured  witli  a  visit  of 
(,,)ueen  “  Bess,”  wdrose  toilet  service  is  pi'eserved,  as 
well  as  the  bed  on  which  she  reposed.  The  bed  of 
James  I.  is  also  shown.  Some  curious  anti(|ue 
furniture,  inlaid  with  ivory,  was  carried  “  r  ound  the 
world”  by  Sir  Fraircis  Drake.  George  IV.  wlreir 
Pr  iirce  of  Wales,  with  irear  ly  all  the  royal  brethrerr, 
were  corrstarrt  visitors,  as  well  as  the  preserrt  Prirree 
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of  AVales.  It  seems  to  have  Ijeen  a  regular  “  Hotel 
des  I’riuees.” 

In  the  uohle  hall  are  hung  u[)  a  few  tattered 


Aiiiuiig  the  iiitercstiiig  rooms  is  a  chapel  which 
ill  the  fourteenth  century  received  various  privileges 
from  the  Tupe.  It  is  still  used  for  its  original  purpose. 


sii:  iniAxeis  uuakk’s  muiNiTinm.  iuokkuiuw  ccAsTiui. 

(Dran'n.  hn  11'. 


flags  from  the  liiddle-liehls  of  Idoddeii  Field  and 
Cullodeii:  there  are  Hue  ])Ortraits  hy  ( laiuslmrough 
and  other  masters,  and  a.  most  iiiterestiiig  collection 
of  miniatures  of  kings  and  queens  and  remarkable, 
pei'sona.ges.  There  are  rare  old  tajiestiies  galore, 
statues,  and  modern  adornments. 


The  old  hall  is  reiiiarkahle  for  its  many  mullioned 
windows  and  Hue  Pointed  roof,  which  is  believed  to 
be  the  same  that  existed  in  the  days  of  the  Edwards. 
At  one  end  there  is  the  usual  music  gallery ;  thei'c 
is  also  the  dais  where  tlie  tables  were  spread. 

Tlie  HeiTeleys  seem  always  to  have  been  a 


THE  HALL,  liERKELEY  CASTLE. 
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ilniinatic  scii't  of  laee — people,  as  Hyvon  said  of  one  of 
Ids  friends,  “ (if  tninnltiions  passiims.  ’  Tliev  al\va\'s 
lived  in  yreat  state,  and  had  yroat  intlui'n(.-e  in  tludr 


district;  and  witliin  living  nieiiKjry  Colonel  Herkeley 
conld  retnrn  fonr  of  his  lirotliers  to  raiiianient. 
One  of  tlie  most  interesting  and  celelirated  mendiers 
of  the  family  was  the.  well-known  iMargra-vine,  wliose 
curiously  adventuimis  life  is,  in  part,  set  forth  in 
lier  lively  Memoirs,  lint  a  full  a-ud  true  account  of 
this  strange  lady  has  yet  to  Ih;  written.  Tlie  most 
exciting  episode  in  the  family  was  tlie  strange 


husiness  known  as  the  llerkeley  Peerage  Case, 

and  tin*  extraordinary  family  di.sseiisions,  which 

.Mr.  Orantley  Ikuiveley  has  related  in  his  ])leasant 
.Memoirs  with  a,  lare  can¬ 
dour.  Towards  the  end 
of  last  caaitury  the  then 
Earl  of  llerkeley,  who  had 
four  illegitimate  sons,  was 
induced  to  marry  their 
mother,  a.fter  whieh  a.  fifth 
sou  was  horn,  who  was  of 
course  the  heir  to  the  title. 
The  Fall,  however,  claimed 
before  the  (Aiurt  of  Peers 
that  all  his  sons  had  been 
born  in  wedlock,  and  that 
there  had  been  scrme  mis¬ 
take  in  the  registration. 
The  House  of  Peers,  after 
a  long  investigation,  of 
whieh  an  account  is  given 
in  a.  massive  leport,  and 
which  is  entei  taining 
reading  enough,  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  claim. 
Then  was  seen  the  curious 
and  unusual  sjiectacle  of 
the  lawful  heir  taking- 
part  with  his  family  and 
supporting  the  pretensions 
of  his  eldest  lirother:  when 
his  father  died,  he  declined 
to  assume  the  title.  This, 
too,  in  spite  of  his  being 
virtually  disinherited. 

Colonel  1  Berkeley,  the 
eldest  son,  was  a  well- 
knowm  figui'e  in  town  and 
comdi-y,  during  the  era 
de.scribed  by  the  Cronows 
and  Paikeses,  and  other 
lively  chi'oniclers  of 
fashion.  In  held  sports, 
theatric/als,  driving,  and  general  “  divarshion,”  as 
our  Irish  neighbours  style  it,  he  was  conspicu¬ 
ous.  AVe  ha.ve  heard  fre(|uenters  of  Cheltenham 
in  its  old  “]ialmy”  days  describing  the  exciting- 
doings  with  which  the  gay  Colonel  kept  that  now 
drowsy  place  alive.  He  a,t  last,  howevei',  deter¬ 
mined  to  “  lange  himself,”  as  the  French  put  it, 
and,  obtaining  a  peerage,  became  Earl  Fit/diardinge. 
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VASE-PAINTINGS. 


(Drawn  by  C.  Michetts.) 


By  miss  J. 

deal  with  the 
myth  of  the 
iiiwhtiimale  in 

O  O 

geiiei'al,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  both  ill 
the  literature 
and  folk-lore  of 
m  any  1  a  n  d  s, 
might  he  a  plea¬ 
sant  task,  Imt  it 
is  one  that  must 
he  renounced 
here.  The  oliject 
of  this  paper  is 
simply  to  set  be¬ 
fore  the  reader  the  Greek  form  of  the  myth,  and 
to  elucidate  two  Greek  vase-paintings,  the  only  two 
of  genuine  Attic  style  which  deal  with  the  legend 
of  the  nightingale. 

When  the  spring  conies  to  our  northern  island, 
with  its  fogs  and  gloom,  its  sunshine  crossed  hy 
storm  and  sleet,  we  do  not  wonder  much  if  the 
outside  world  is  only  half  glad,  if,  when  the  night¬ 
ingale — late  comer  as  she  is — is  heard  at  last,  there 
is  a  note  of  sadness  in  her  song,  and  the  twitter  of 
the  swallow  is  half  querulous.  We  do  not  wonder, 
because  life  is  to  most  of  us  a  losing  struggle  against 
climate,  a  struggle  too  ever-present  to  seem  strange. 
But  when  we  think  of  spring-time  in  Attica  we  fancy 
— unless  we  have  been  there — days  so  utterly  bright 
and  clear  that  no  unquiet  pain  could  trouble  the  note 
of  a  bird,  no  cloud  of  sorrow  dim  the  delicate  air. 
We  are  taught,  too,  for  tlie  most  part,  to  regard  the 
Greeks  as  a  people  who  are  exanqrles  of  a  serene  and 
godlike  i-ejoicing;  but  if  we  examine  the  myths  of 
the  heroines  of  Athens,  Procris,  Veithyea,  and  Philo¬ 
mela,  we  cannot  avoid  hearing,  especially  in  tliis 
last,  an  undertone  of  pain  :  the  pain  that  sometimes 
cries  aloud  in  nature.  Among  the  goddesses  of  tlic 
Greeks  we  must  remember  they  had  Demeter  tlie 
sorrowing  mother,  Persephone  the  ravished  queen  ; 
among  tlieir  mortals,  Niobe,  who  weeps  for  ever,  and, 
saddest  of  all — to  come  to  Attica — the  two  sisters  of 
the  spring,  Procne  and  Pliilomela,  the  swallow  and 
the  nightingale,  whose  lives  fell  out  of  gear  througli 
pain  and  passion. 

In  speaking  of  Philomela,  the  Greek  nightingale, 
we  have,  even  letting  science  alone,  to  set  aside  a 
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good  many  modern  associations.  We  have  to  forget 
that  the  nightingale  is  the  amorous  bird  wlio  chants 
for  love-sick  wooers,  the  bird  whom  Love,  in  his 
sadness,  cannot  bear  to  hear,  forget  that  she  is  the 
Ijird  of  intolerable  longing,  who  tells  out  the  name¬ 
less  Weltschmerz  of  later  days,  forget  e\'en  that  she 
is  the  sacred,  ascetic  biitl  who,  as  a  Clnistian  father 
says,  “  seeks  like  a  holy  monk  after  God  in  the 
desert.” 

As  if  by  some  irony  of  Fate  the  nightingale’s 
story — a  tale  of  disorder  and  passion — falls  on  our 
ears  from  the  cold  lips  of  Penelope.  All  unwilling 
she  tells  to  the  husband  she  later  so  tardily  owns, 
how  weary  the  night  time  is  witliout  him,  and  she 
can  think  of  no  sti'onger  symljol  of  disquiet  than  the 
restless,  distraught  nightingale.  I  quote  from  a  well- 
known  prose  translation  :  “  But  when  night  comes 
and  sleep  takes  hold  of  all,  I  lie  on  my  couch,  and 
shi'ewd  cai'es,  thick  thronging  about  my  inmost 
heart,  disquiet  me  in  my  longing.  Even  as  when 
the  daughter  of  Parrdareus,  the  brown  Irright  irightin- 
gale,  .sings  sweet  in  the  thick  leafage  of  the  tr'ees,  arrd 
with  rrrany  a  turn  arrd  trill  she  pour's  for'th  her  full¬ 
voiced  music  Irewailing  her  child,  dear  Itylus,  whom 
on  a  time  she  slew  with  the  swor'd  unwitting  the  sorr 
of  Zethus  the  prince,  everr  as  her  sorrg,  rny  troubled 
soul  sways  to  and  fro.”  Homer  assumes  we  krrow 
the  stor'y  why  the  rrightingale  slew  her  “  dear  child,” 
and  how  it  canre  she  did  it  uirwittirrgly.  Happily 
the  learned  scholiast  hr  the  passage  gives  us  a  rroto 
on  the  tale.  Aedorr  (the  rrightingale),  eldest  darrghter 
of  the  Kirrg  of  Miletus,  married  Zellius  of  Thebes, 
and  had  a  child  Itylus,  but  her  sister-in-law  Niobe 
was  more  I'ichly  blessed,  and  had  many  sons  and 
daughters.  Aedon  in  her  mad  errvy  plotted  to  slay 
Amaleus,  eldest  son  of  Niobe,  and  climbing  to  slay 
him  she  could  see  her  owrr  son  who  slept  by  his  side. 
She  prayed  to  the  gods  for  conrfort,  and  the  gods 
changed  her  into  a  rrightirrgale.  Her'e  the  rnairr 
point  to  note  is  that  the  nightingale  slew  her  son 
urrwittingly. 

This  the  sinrple  Homeric  forrrr  of  the  myth, 
curr'eirt  centuries  befor'e  Athens  errrer'ged  to  irnport- 
arrce,  is  the  one  chosen  by  the  artist  who  painted  the 
vase  r'eproduced  on  the  next  page.  The  design  comes 
fi'orrr  the  cerrtre  of  a  cylix  fourrd  at  Cerochi,  and  now 
in  the  Pirrakothek  vase  collectiorr  at  IMunich.  It  has 
suffered  severely  from  I'estoi'ation,  but  is  sufficiently 
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cuiiipk‘tt*  It)  show  tluit  it  is  a  fiiioly  eoncoived  piece  of 
(lecovative  work.  In  conipositioii  it  has  that  strict  sim¬ 
plicity  that  always  chai’actcrises  p'ood  Attic  work  of 
the  fifth  century  in,'.  A  hoy  lies  on  a  lied  covered  with 
a.,  tiny  cusldon  which  serves  as  mattress,  his  head 
apainst  one  of  the  l)olster  ])illows  tliat  are  so  often 
iipured  on  \  ases.  lie  stiaiyyles  ladplessly  ayainst  his 
fate,  for  above  him  sways  a  tall  powei'ful  woman  who 
phinycs  a  larye  sword  deep  in  his  breast.  Ilanyiiiyn[» 
on  the  walls  are  a  swm'd  and  a  lyre,  the  usual  lurniture 


.\EI)()\.\IA  AND  ITYS. 

{L’nnn  a  Cullx'  in  the  I^inakothek  Mnsnnn, 

of  a  ( Jreek  room.  It  shows  the  strict  conventionalism 
of  the  vase-]iainter  that  he  haiiys  them  over  the  bed 
of  the  child,  who  is  far  too  yomiy  to  use  them.  Above 
the  hoy’s  right  foot  is  written  ITVS,  a.nd  near  the 
woman’s  hand  AFlXtX.VI.  d'he,  letter  is  missing 
from  la-r  name  ^Aedonaia,  the  idyhtingale,  and  above 
hei’  head  the  I'cmains  of  the  name  Ahnicnlios,  which 
dates  the  vase  as  early  fifth  ceidairy,  \hincnlios 
being  one  of  the.  “  lo\  e-na,nies  ”  currently  inscribed 
on  vases  of  that  period.  'FIk*.  story  as  here  ile- 
pieted  is  I'educed  to  its  simplest  elements,  the 
plain  fact  that  the  nightingale  slew  her  son  Itys; 
the  other  child,  the  intended  victim,  is  not  i'e])re- 
sented ;  the  child  is  a.ttaeked  in  sleep,  and  sla.in 
unwittingly. 

Ihit  the  story,  when  we  next  meet  it,  is  greatly 
amplified,  and  nearer  to  inedern  ti’adition.  It  must 


he  briefly  told  that  our  second  vase-]>ainting  may 
he  understood. 

1‘andion,  Xing  of  Attica,  is  at  war  with  the  Xing 
of  d'hehes.  lie  calls  in  to  his  aid  Tereus,  a  Thracian 
prince,  reigning  at  Daulis,  and  gives  him  in  guerdon 
for  action  won  by  his  help  the  hand  of  his  daughter 
Trociu'  in  marriage.  'I'o  Daulis,  d'ei'cus  takes  his 
bride,  and  to  them  is  hoi'ii  a.  son  Itylus.  After  the 
sjiace  of  live  years  Ti’ocne  longs  to  see  again  her 
sister  I’hiloniela,  left  behind  at  the  father’s  tomb. 

Termis  sets  out  to  fetch  th(‘  manUn. 
He  is  smitten  with  lo^■e  for  her,  and 
that  his  crime  may  he  concealed, 
hides  hei-  in  a.  wood  and  tears  out 
her  tongue.  She  weaA'es  her  shay 
in  a.  well  and  contrives  to  send  it  to 
Ih'ocne.  Trocne,  stung  to  madness 
by  the  outrage,  rescues  her  sister, 
and  Ibe  two  slay  It\dus,  and  they 
sei've  him — an  echo  of  the  lioirid 
meal  of  the  house  of  Ati'eus — to  his 
father  at  a.  hampiet.  Tereus  detects 
the  deed,  and  rushes  forth  to  slay 
the  sisters;  by  the  mercy  of  the  gods 
all  three  are  dianged  into  birds — 
Trocne  into  a,  inghtingale,  Thilomehi 
iid(i  a.  swallow,  while  IVieus,  in  the 
form  of  a.  sa.wige  hoo[ioe,  pursues 
them  foi-  evei'. 

Sudi  was  the  story  that  Sojihodes 
embodied  in  his  lost  drama.  “  I’ereus.” 
( )f  this  lost  drama,  fragments  enough 
remain  for  us  to  reconstruct  its  main 
and  to  imagine  its  intensely  di'amatic 
nii.itives.  The.  scene,  was  laid  at  the 
t.ime  of  the.  celebration  of  a.  Dionysiac 
festival,  and  thus  something  of  the 
horror  of  the  jdot  would  he  softened 
by  orgiastic  sui'roundings. 

On  the  moi'uing  of  the  glad  fea.st  the  play  opens, 
and  with  a  toudiing  antithesis  conies  the  Limeiit  of 
Trocne.  for  her  lost  home,  and  sister,  spoken,  pio- 
ha.lily,  as  prologue: — 

“Xinv  1  am  nniigtit,  ahamloiiecl.  Oftentimes 
I've  iiciticcil  how  to  tliis  we  women  fall ; 

Ilow  we  are  nouglit.  In  girlliood  and  at  Iiome 
Onr  life’s  the  sweetest  life  men  e\'er  Iviiew  ; 

For  careless  joy  is  a  glad  nrirse  to  all. 

]!ut  when  we  come  to  youth,  gleeful  and  gay, 

Forth  are  we  thrust,  and  hougiit,  ainl  sold,  and  liartererl, 

Far  from  our  household  gods,  from  parents  far; 

Some  to  strange  husbands,  some  to  homes  uncouth; 

Some  to  barbarian  houses,  foul  with  shame. 

Yea,  let  but  one  hour  yoke  us  ;  all  these  things 
Must  needs  henceforth  be  praised  and  held  as  fair.” 

Fray.  (Symoiids). 

Xo  miidern  thinker  has  ever  touched  with  more, 
feeling  hand  the  irony  of  a  woman’s  jiossilile  fa.te:  the 
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iiiiiiden’.s  drciuii,  LIk'  luir.sli  awakening.  Soniewlierc 
liere  must  follow  the  fragineut  wdiere  the  chorus  sings 
tlie  eijuality  of  all  men  at  first ;  the  strange  diversity 
of  their  later  lot.  Then  the  robe  must  liave  been 
Itrouglit  in,  and  the  voice  of  tlie  web  (?}  /cep/cfSo? 
(pwvr'])  is  heard.  ro,ssil)ly  here,  again,  the  Dionysiae 
festival  u'ave  natural  occasion  to  the  lu'iim'ing  in  of  a 
woven  peplas.  rrocne  (pie.stions  tlie  mes.senger,  and 
bribes  him  with  outspoken  contempt  for  the  “gold- 
lovinii’  race”  to  which  lier  husband  belongs.  The 
truth  is  out,  and,  profiting  liy  the 
disorder  of  the  feast,  Procne  lushes 
forth  in  hei'  “  rich  wrought  ”  rolie, 
disguised  as  a  r)acchant,  to  free  Phi¬ 
lomela.  She  brings  her  sister  liack 
in  like  disgui.se,  with  the  ivy  shadow¬ 
ing  lier  face — Philomela  crushed  with 
shame,  Procne  burning  for  revenge, 
dust  at  tliis  luckless  moment  Itys 
enters,  and  tlie  lioy,  witli  his  father’s 
face,  diP'es  tlie  mother  distraught. 

The  hoiTor  of  the  slaughter  and  the 
lianquet  sei’ved  was  no  doubt  soft¬ 
ened  to  the  Attic  mind  liy  some 
association  of  Pacchic  sacrifice ;  the 
cutting  off  of  hands  and  feet  was,  we 
are  told,  part  of  the  old,  superstitious 
ritual.  Tereus  cries  aloud  to  his  na¬ 
tional  deity,  “  Helios,  horse-loving,” 
but  some  god  steps  in  to  check  his 
horror-stricken  vengeance.  The  two 
sisters  were,  we  are  sure,  conceived 
of  as  more  sinned  against  than  sinning, 
and  yet  the  gi'eat  moralist  trage¬ 
dian  would  bid  his  chorus  chant  the 
eternal  mandate  that  “  men  avenge 
not  themselves,  but  wait  the  will  of 
the  gods.”  The  transformation  took 
place,  it  seems,  actually  on  the  stage. 

It  was  fitting  it  .should  lie  so.  The  horror  of  the 
situation  was  excessive  ;  wife,  sister,  husband  stand 
in  intolerable  relations.  Some  I'esolutioii  of  a 
discord  so  hideous  is  imperatively  demanded  liy 
Athenian  taste  before  the  drama  may  close.  Accoi'd- 
ingly,  at  the  mesmeric  touch  of  tlie  gods  all  is  quiet ; 
there  falls  on  the  sinners  not  so  much  puni.shment 
as  a  soothing  change  :  in  place  of  thi'ee  tortured 
criminals  fiy  forth  three  softly-feathered  liirds. 

Such  is  the  later  version  of  the  myth  told  with 
all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  ti'agedy.  Tlie  vase- 
painter  kiiow'S  nothing  of  the.se  splendid  accessories  ; 
though  he  tells  the  same  story  as  the  later  tragedian, 
it  is  after  a  ^a‘ry  simple  and  condensed  fashion.  The 
design  on  this  page  comc'S  from  the  interior  of  a  cylix 
in  the  Campana  collection  of  the  Louvre.  The  style 
is  closely  akin  to  that  of  the  potter  Hieron,  whose 


work  dates  aliout  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  n.r. 
Procne  holds  hy  the  two  arms  the  naked  hoy  Itys. 
From  a  careful  examination  of  tlie  eye  of  Itys  in  the 
original,  J  am  inclined  to  think  he  is  already  dead. 
There  is  no  trace  of  the  drawing  of  the  piqiil.  The 
omLs.sion  of  the  pupil  is  the  conventional  means  of 
indicating  a  dead  or  sleeping  (i.e.,  in  lioth  ca.ses  a 
closed)  eye.  The  child’s  body  is  stark  in  death.  At 
the  .same  time,  hut  for  the  omi.ssion  of  the  ])Upil,  he 
might  liave  been  supposed  to  be  rigid  with  fear.  lie 


certainly  seems  to  look  round  at  I’hiloniela,  and  Ids 
mother  (Procne)  seems  to  drag  him  awayx  Philomela 
has  either  already  sheathed  or  not  yet  drawn  her 
sword;  .she  uplifts  her  .speaking  hand.s.  "\Ye  are 
reminded  of  Ovid’s  lines  : — 

“ - jurave  volenti, 

Testarique  cleos,  per  viiu  sili  dedecus  illud 
lllatum— rooe  iiianns  fuit.” 

So  much  for  the  moment  chosen  liy  the  A  ase- 
painter.  He  rather  indicates  than  exj)re.s,ses  the 
crime  ;  his  motive  is,  in  the  main,  decoration.  Here, 
we  must  own,  he  has  succeeded.  The  design  is  one 
of  those  so  frequent  among  the  finest  cylix-paintings, 
the  heauty  of  which  gi’ows  the  more  one  looks,  and 
yet  the  meclianism  of  whidi  is  veiy  simple.  Two 
lialanced,  swaying  figures  ;  two  heads,  one  lifted,  one 
drooping ;  a  spare,  nude  figure  against  a  background 
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of  ballooning  drapery,  three  schemes  of  expressive, 
hands.  The  artist  has  not  learnt  yet  how  to  draw  a 
side-face  eye  or  howto  foreshorten  feet, bathe  knows 
— what  for  his  purpose  is  of  far  greater  importance — 
how  to  satisfy  the  eye  with  a  pleasant  scheme  of 
line.s. 

The  carious  })oint  about  these  representations  is 
their  entirely  human  emphasis.  To  the  Greek  the 
human  actions  were  the  real  thing,  the  birds  oidy 
the  chance  metaniorphosis.  ( )f  course  it  is  plain 
eiKjugh  that  the  reverse  is  the  real  state  of  the  thing, 
that  the  story  of  I’rocne  and  Fhilomela.  is  sinijdy  a 
nature  myth  founded  on  somewdiat  slight  obserx-a- 
tion  of  the  habit  of  liirds.  It  is  not  ditticult  t<.)  .see 
how  the  stoi'v  grew  uji.  The  association  of  the 
swallow  and  the  nightingale  is  natural  enough  ;  Ixoth 
are  messengers  of  the  sjuing,  Ixjth  are  birds  of 
sorrow.  “^Vsa  crane  and  a  swallow  did  I  chattel’,” 
says  Isaiah.  “  1  )ie  Schwallien  trauern  uni  den  lieben 
llerrn  Gott  ”  is  an  old  German  superstition.  AVhen 
first  t  he  Greek  listened  to  the  sad  note  of  the  nightin¬ 
gale,  he  thought,  no  doubt  with  rustic  simplicity,  that 
the  bird  had  lieen  robbed  of  her  young,  and  called  her 
dear  nestlings  by  name.  Then,  Liter,  when  poetry 
became  more  .self-conscious,  more  .self-]»rojective,  it 
seemed,  .so  bitter  was  the  cry  of  tlie  bird,  that  she 
her.self  must  have  sinned,  that  her  Lite  was  her 
punishment,  .so  they  cliarged  her  with  child  murder, 
at  first  unconsciou.s,  later  delilierate.  The  swallow, 
too,  wliose  cry  was  so  broken,  whose  tiight  so  rest¬ 
less,  it  .seemed  mourned  -with  her  sister  for  the  child 
they  had  jointly  slain.  There,  too,  nightingale  a, ml 
swallow  are  pursued  in  nature  by  the  hoopoe  with 
shai’])  martial  beak,  and  .so  came  in  the  figure  of 
fierce  King  Tereus.  Flato  joins  the  three  together, 
and  liy  tlie  lips  of  the  dying  .Socrates  consecrates 
them  for  ever  as  the  birds  of  .sorrow. 

The  ( 1  reeks  were  not  accura,te  observers  of 
nature.  They  started  with  a  fundamental  blunder; 
they  took,  as  .some  one — 1  think  Mr.  Lang — has  said, 
I’hiloniel/cs  for  I’hilomelo,  mistook  the  cry  of  passion 


for  the  want  of  lament.  AVe  think  of  Lhilomela  as 
the  nightingale  ;  she  xvas  so  to  the  Latin  poet,  not  to 
the  Greek ;  to  the  Greek  the  nightingale  was  the 
injured  mother,  at  first  Aedon,  later  Ihocne.  But 
confusion  of  sex  was  not  the  only  blunder  that  went 
to  make  up  the  myth.  Tereus,  a  late  intruder  into 
the  myth,  who  never  makes  his  way  into  Attic  vase- 
paintings,  was,  .said  So])hocles,  the  hoojioe — a  martial 
bird  in  full  armour.  Now  it  is  well  known  to 
naturalists  that  there  is  nothing  martial  aliout  the 
Iioopoe  except  his  beak  ;  far  from  pursuing  the 
swallow,  “a  passing  swallow  scares  him!”  but  the 
hoopoe,  .says  Sophocles,  turns  into  the  hawk  in  the 
spring,  and  the  luiwk  is  martial.  Aloreover,  .so  said 
these  advanced  naturalists,  the  hawk  turns  into  the 
cuckoo,  and  the.  cuckoo  Liys  in  another  bird’s  nest, 
and  cuts  the  itcsf/iiii/s  of  the  bird  whose  jdace  he 
Tisurps,  a  trait  winch  illustrates  tl  ech’iracter  of  King 
Tereus.  But  one  m-ed  not  be  an  accurate  na.turalist 
to  be  a.  good  poet  or  a  fine  vase-paintei’. 

To  the  story  of  Frocne  and  Lhilomela — sad 
enough  surely  in  its  ancient  form — the  modern  poet 
has  added  a.  touch  of  supreme,  jiathos.  Lrocne,  the 
fitful  swalLxw,  forgets  her  child  ;  only  the  faithful 
nightingale  remembei’s,  and  she  chides  her  sister  in 
those  wonderful  pas.sionate  lines  who.se  very  rhythm 
is  framed  on  the  beat  of  the.  swallow’s  wings  : — 

'•  O  swallow-sistev,  O  rapid  swallow, 

I  pray  thee  sing  not  a  little  si>acc. 

Arc  not  the  roofs  and  the  lintels  wet? 

'J'he  woven  weh  that  was  plain  to  follow 
The  small  slain  body,  the  llower-like  fa.ee. 

Can  1  remember  if  thou  forget  ?  ” 

And  if  this  be  not  enough,  if  our  stern  judicial 
minds  are  not  content  tliat  the  souls  of  criminals 
should  haunt  the  woodland  as  sorrowing  birds, 
surely  the  .severest  moralist  among  us  will  be  .satis¬ 
fied  when  he  learns  from  vElian,  to  g(j  back  to  the 
ancients,  that  the  nightingale,  for  her  sin,  .sleeps 
never  any  more,  and  the  swallow  ljut  half  the  night 
long. 


u  the 


INTERNATIONAL  SHAKSPERE.”  * 


SEVEN  years  have  passed  since  the  first  volinne  of 
this  snniptuous  piihlication  first  went  forth — 
tlie  most  S})len(lid  series,  it  may  safely  he  asserted, 
that  has  ever  been  devoted  to  the  wortliy  illustration 


Vni.,”  pictured  liy  Sir  Janies  Linton,  Eresidcnt  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  AVater-C'olours. 
What  the  splendours  of  jirinting,  in  black  ink  and 
red,  the  attractions  of  the  finest  jiajiei’,  of  Dr.  I  )ow- 


“THOU  AET  THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE  BURNING  LAMP”  ("Henry  IV."  Part  Act  Hi.,  Scene  3). 

(Drawn  by  E.  Griitzner.) 


of  the  greatest  literary  genius  of  all  time.  That 
volume  was  the  “  Romeo  and  Juliet,”  by  Mr.  Frank 
Dicksee,  A.R.A.,  which  was  reviewed  in  these  pages 
in  1884.  There  now  lie  before  me  the  volumes 
more  recently  issued — “King  Henry  IV.,”  illus¬ 
trated  by  Professor  Griitzner;  “As  You  Like  It,”  by 
M.  Emile  Bayard  ;  “  Othello,”  by  Mr.  Frank  Dicksce  ; 
the  next  promised  volume  being  “  King  Henry 

*  “  King  Henry  IV.,”  with  twelve  illustrations  by  Professor 
Eduard  Griitzner ;  “  As  You  Like  It,”  with  twelve  illustrations  by 
^lmile  Bayard ;  “  Othello,”  with  twelve  illustrations  by  Frank 
Dicksee,  A.R.A.  Each  with  an  Introduction  by  Edward  Dowden, 
LL.D.  (Cassell  &;  Co.,  London,  Paris  and  Melbourne.  1S88 — 1891.) 


den’s  agreeable  and  scholarly  essays  and  annotations, 
and  of  Mr.  Lewis  Hay’s  decorative  designs — what  all 
these  things  can  do  is  done,  and  the  “  Intei'iiational 
Shakspere,”  of  which  four  volumes  are  now  pulj- 
lished,  bids  fair  to  excel  in  general  lieauty,  as  I  ha\’e 
said,  every  illustrated  edition  that  has  issued  from 
the  press.  This  is  no  light  statement  to  whicli  to 
commit  oneself. 

Since  1623,  when  tlie  “first  folio  ”  was  put  forth, 
up  to  1861 — a  period  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  years — so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  fewer  than 
two  hundred  and  sixty-three  editions  of  Sliakspere’s 
complete  works  have  been  printed  and  published,  to 


TilK  .MACAZLM':  oK  AKT. 


s;iy  iiiitliiiiy  nf  tln'  si'N'cii  liuuilri‘(l  ami  fifty  sajiaraia 
plays,  ami  lli'avcu  knows  Imw  maiiv  collactiniis  of 
"  illustiatidiis  lii'sidcs.  <  )f  this  a|i]ialliiiLt  mimhi-i' of 
n‘l)t'iiits,  till'  yi'catar  jiart — and,  he  it  imti'd,  the  iman 
Si'linlaiiy  - -was  nnillnstratad  ;  mnanl litdcss,  a  yn(idl\- 
]irn|Hii'li(jn  has  hacn  cndicdlislmd  hy  the  paiicil  of  the 
aidist.  Hardly  a  liLfiirc-paintcr  of  nnta,  Mnylisli  or 
forciyn,  for  tho  last  two  hiindrcil  years,  hnt  has  made 


army  of  artists  ha\'e  sinee  de\oti.'d  theinseh'es  to  the 
illustration  of  the  "Works''  t  hrmiyhoiit,  not  lindtiny 
theii'  attention  to  a  mere  selection  of  scenes.  ^Vniony 
tlmse  are  Sinyietoii,  Ihmhnry,  I  layman,  Stothard, 
I''nsidi,  'rimrston,  1  toward,  llar\'ey,  Xieholson,  Kenny 
Meadows,  Sii'  .lohn  (lilliei't,  II.  ( '.  Scions,  and  (lor- 
don  I'.rowne,  to  say  nothing  of  I  ton'-’s  nn]nihlish('d 
hloeks,  or  of  the  series  hy  linhl,  hy  lletzseh,  h\'  I’ille 


some,  eontiihntion — now  greater,  now  less —to  the, 
illustration  or  realisation  of  Shaksperean  seeiies.  'I’o 
attempt  to  record  all  sneh  \vonld  he  a.  task  far  too 
yreat  and  tedious;  hnt  it  should  lie  ohser\'e(l  that 
many  "  ilhistrat.eil  eilitioiis  ”  of  Siiaksjieie  consist 
in  the  niei’i.’  eolleetion  and  enyrax  iiiy  foi'  the  most 
jiai  t  of  a,  variety  of  snitahle  pictures,  hronyht  t.o- 
yetlier  with  little,  method,  ami  more  often  than  not. 
without  taste  iir  jndynient.  In  1  7  HI  -hieoli  d’onson 
pnhlisheil  the  lirst  yeiinine  eilition  illustrated  with 
plates  or  cuts — illnstrateil,  that  is  to  say,  not  hap¬ 
hazard,  hnt  on  a  (dear  and  naddiodical  jilan.  A  little 


a, ml  oth(‘r  foreign  ai’tists  who  have  atlcnijited  to  hend 
their  talent  to  the  t.ra.nslation  iid'.o  hla.ek-aml-white 
of  the  more  diamatie  episodes  in  the  Sha.k'S])erean 
drama. 

I’roeeediny  on  a  iilan  somewha.t  diU'erent,  the  ]>nli- 
lishers  decided  In  eonlide  eacdi  ]ila,y  to  an  artist  best 
sniteil  in  l.heir  opiidon  hy  talent,  study,  a.nd  teni- 
jiera.ment,  to  illusti'ate  it.  Thus  the  large  folio  volume 
of  “  Kotiieo  and  duliet,”  which  Mi’  1  )iek'see  piid.nred 
with  so  niueh  t.enderness  and  gi'a.ee — jireferring  on 
t.he  whole  the  dcdineation  of  the  romantie  to  the 
tragic  side — htis  heen  followed  hy  his  “  ( )th(dlo.” 


705 


“  Yet  I'll  not  shed  hei'  blood, 

Nor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow"  {"Othelln,”  Act  v.,  Scene  2 
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This  must  he  accounted  the  greater  ])r()ductiou,  for 
while  tliere  is  all  the  tenderness  and  pathos  evident 
here  that  were  in  the  former  play,  there  is  a  virility 
and  a  largeness  of  grasp  of  STdiject  winch  the.  artist 
lias  hitherto  not  shown  himself  possessed  of.  Indeeil, 
I  believe  that  in  such  work  as  this  is  i\lr.  Dicksee’s 
true  metier;  and  liook-illustratiuu  in  its  highest  form 
demands  a  strength  of  genius  too  seldom  found  in  a 
})ainter  of  pictures,  limverer  eminent. 

ITofessor  Orittzner,  the  great  jiainter  of  jovial 
monkhood,  has  lirought  himself  to  the  task  of  illus- 
tratino-  “  Kimi-  Henrv  l\h”  with  a  skill  the  more  sur- 
prising  in  a  foreigner,  even  tliough  he  lie  a  Teuton. 
His  realisation  of  the  face,  form,  and  character  of  Fal- 
statf  is  thoroughly  English.  It  can  take  its  }ilace 
worthily  beside  those  of  Sir  dohn  tJilbert,  Cruikshank, 
and  others,  who  have  admittedly  materialised  the 
Eat  Knight  with  conspicuous  success,  and  is  jirac- 
tically  complete  in  its  I'epreseutation  of  the  various 
humom’s  of  the.  Falstalfian  figure  and  philosojihy. 
Herr  (Irittzner’s  designs  are  always  well  composed, 
and,  though  somewhat  uue([ua.l  in  vigour,  are  ad¬ 
mirable  studies,  whether  considered  from  the  point 
of  view  of  art  or  arclueology. 

d’o  i\I.  Ivmile  llayard,  one  of  the  most  fertile  of 
modern  draughtsmen,  and,  in  a  sense,  the.  natural  suc- 


ce.ssor  of  Clustave  1  tore,  fell  the  lovely  yiastoral  play 
of  “As  You  Like  It.”  The  one  besetting  .sin  of  this 
artist’s  weak,  generally  speaking,  is  bis  ahectation, 
esjiecially  in  his  female  figure, s.  To  the  I'cyirescn- 
tation  of  the  comedy  of  Arden  Fore.st,  however,  his 
talent  is  particularly  fitted  and  bis  mannerisms  all 
but  disa])pear  in  face  of  it.  Indeed,  .save  tliat  he 
persists  in  regarding  llosalind  as  something  of  an 
i)if/eiiae,  his  y)erformance  is  beyond  anything  that 
has  come  from  his  y)encil.  The.  jiictures  of  Orlando 
breaking  in  ujioii  the  feast — original,  dramatic,  and 
altogetber  yileasiug  :  of  “  AVliat  .shall  he  have  that 
killed  the  deer?”;  and  the  cha.racter  drawings  of  Sir 
( diver  IMarte.xt,  of  Audrey,  Touchstone,  AVilliam, 
and  the  melancholy  daques,  ai'c  in  entire  harmony 
with  the  syiirit  of  the  flay,  and  reveal  at  once  the 
artist’s  poetic  and  richly  humorous  faculties. 

So  far  has  the  “  International  Sha.ksjiere ”  pro¬ 
ceeded.  Whether  those  who  rea.d  these  lines  will 
witne.ss  the  comy)letion  of  tins  great  edition  is 
another  matter.  It  is  to  lie  hojied  that  it  will  be 
yiushed  forward  ;  but  in  any  case  the  eiiteryirise  will 
certainly  be  regarded  as  tbe  most  important  eflbrt 
in  the  direction  of  Shaksperean  illustration  yet 
made,  and  one  of  the  most  artistic  publications  of 
tbe  nineteenth  ceiduiy.  ]\L  11.  S. 
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THE  EOYAL  HOLLOWAY  COLLEGE  PICTURE-GALLERY. 

1!y  W’ALTEl;  .SH.VW'-SFAUUOW', 


rilHil  e(hication  of  an  English  lady,  when  oTir 
J-  grandyiarents  wau'c  dnldren,  was  sinnilicity 
itself.  A  neat  and  very  line  handwriting  was  con¬ 
sidered  ns  necessary  to  her  as  a  ynhn  yet  stately 
bearing;  the  elementary  subjects,  which  included 
the  dry  rules  of  grammar  and  the.  nomenclature  of 
book-geograyihy,  were  repeated  aloud  fill  .she  knew 
them  liy  heart ;  the.  talent  <4'  writing  graceful  letters 
was  brought  before  her  notice  as  one.  to  be  acquired 
by  jiatience  and  a.  daily  sacritice  of  yuqier;  and  then 
she  was  set  fi'ee  fi’om  the  schoolroom  to  encourage 
all  manner  of  homely  thoughts  in  the  parlour,  wlnle 
mending  or  kintting  the  family  socks  and  stockings. 

Hut  things  have  changed  now'.  The  fine  old- 
school  handwriting  is  replaced  by  a  dashing  but 
characteristic  scrawl :  letters  ai'e  written  at  railway 
speed,  and  record  the  news  of  the  hour  in  as  few 
words  as  jiossilile ;  while  the  elementary  sulqects 
have  become  the  foundation  for  ([uite  a  library  of 
learning.  In  short,  the  most  inqiortant  revolution 
which  has  taken  jdace  during  the  last  half-century  in 
the  social  life  of  England  is  surely  that  intellectual 
revolution  which  women  have  worked  for  ihem- 


selvcs,  and  which  has  done  much  to  un, settle  the 
long-standing  belief  aliout  tbe  inferiority  of  the 
feminine  intellect  w'hen  compared  with  that  of 
man.  The  late  .successes  of  lady  students  in  com¬ 
petitive  examinations,  indeed,  very  convincingly 
])rove  that  there  is  no  study  too  difficult  for  our 
sisters  to  follow,  not  only  with  advantage  to  them¬ 
selves,  but,  in  many  ca.ses,  with  humiliation  to  us. 
And  although  many  fathers  shake  their  heads  at 
the  mention  of  the  Higher  Education  of  Women, 
believing  that  home  feelings  will  ily  from  their 
daughters’  minds,  when  Homer  takes  possession  of 
their  thouGits,  it  is  w'ell  for  us  to  know  what  our 
sisters  can  do,  and  what  we  must  do  also  if  we  wi.sh 
to  talk  before  them.  It  w'ould  seem,  indeed,  as  if  a 
new  faculty  had  been  given  to  womankind.  I’er- 
haps,  however,  as  Lilia  says  in  Tennyson’s  “  I’rin- 
cess,”  this  faculty  has  always  existed,  but  conven¬ 
tion  beat  it  down. 

“  You  men  have  done  it ;  how  I  hate  you  all ! 

Ah,  were  I  something  great !  1  wish  I  were 

Some  mighty  poetess,  1  would  shame  you  then, 

That  love  to  keep  us  children  !  O,  I  wish 
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That  I  were  some  great  princess,  I  would  build 
Far  off  from  men  a  college  like  a  man’s, 

And  I  would  teach  them  all  that  men  are  taught ; 

We  are  twice  as  quick.” 

There  is  no  doubt  aljout  the  Lilias  of  the  present 
day  being  twice  as  quick  as  tlie  average  lads,  who 


day  of  September,  1879,  and  on  Wednesday,  30th  of 
June,  1886,  the  College  was  formally  declared  open  l)y 
tlie  Queen.  The  building  itself,  with  the  fittings  and 
furnishing,  eost  u])wards  of  £600,000  ;  and  Mr.  Hollo¬ 
way,  on  his  death  in  1883,  added  an  emlowment  of 
£250,000,  I  shall  say  very  little  about  tlie  archi- 


still  play  truant 
when  they  can. 
And  there  are  seve- 
'  ral  colleges  now  like  Lilia’s 
ideal  college ;  but  the  one 
farthest  off  from  “  Lfniversity  ” 
men  is  very  certainly  the  Holloway  College,  and,  if 
Lilia  should  lie  sent  there,  she  will  find  gymnastic 
as  well  as  Greek  exercises  to  occupy  her  time,  while 
hockey  and  tennis  will  draw  her  attention  from  the 
severe  routine  of  work  on  fine  afternoons.  But,  eA'en 
on  wet  days,  there  is  no  fear  of  any  student  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  wvant  of  exercise,  for  the  building  is  on  so 
huge  a  scale  that  to  go  to  the  picture-gallery  or 
to  chapel  from  the  class-rooms  is  an  airing  in  itself. 
Tlien  the  lofty  corridors,  into  which  the  liedrooms 
and  studies  lead,  are  one-tenth  of  a  mile  in  length, 
ami  tlie  diniim-hall  is  lar^e  enough  for  an  athlete  to 
train  in.  Indeed,  I  have  never  seen  either  so  much 
comfort  in  so  much  space,  or  such  neatness  and  order 
quite  unaccompanied  by  a  fussy  parade  of  regulations. 

The  first  brick  of  Mr.  Thomas  Holloway’s  gift  to 
tlie  gentlewomen  of  England  was  laid  on  the  12th 


HOLLOWAY  COLLEGE,  FROM  THE  SOUTH-WEST. 

(From  a  Photograph  by  J.  Burgess,  Eyhani,  Engrared  by  C.  Carter.) 


tecture ;  but  I  must  confess  that  it  is  very  pleasant 
when  distance  lends  its  enchantment,  or  a  soft  haze 
breaks  up  the  monotony  of  its  heavy  lines.  Still,  as 
I  have  said  before,  the  interior  is  not  only  fine  in 
its  proportions,  but  admiralily  suited  for  the  purpose 
of  the  case.  This,  surely,  is  saying  a  great  deal,  and, 
when  time  has  mellowed  the  red  liricks,  the  pom¬ 
pous  style  of  the  exterior  will  not  be  overbearing. 

In  the  picture-gallery,  which  measures  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet  in  length  and  thirty  feet  in  width,  are 
many  admirable  pictures  remarkably  well  hung. 
Some  of  these  are  quite  old  friends  and  in  no 
way  ciianged,  while  others,  sad  to  say,  have  literally 
faded  from  recollection.  Eoi'emost  among  these 
comes  a  picture  by  ]\Ir.  Luke  Fildes,  “  A})plicants 
for  Admission  at  a  Casual  ’Ward,”  wliicli  was  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Eoyal  Academy  in  187-1,  and  alxmt 
whicli  a  great  many  enthusiastic  notices  were  then 
written.  The  colour  has  not  at  all  impro^■ed  by 
time,  while  the  figures  are  unfortunately  sinking 
into  the  canvas.  Every  painter  should  take  a  lesson 
from  its  present  unsatisfactory  state,  for  it  is  time, 
indeed,  for  Englishmen  to  study  the  properties  of 
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t.lie  i)igiiieiits  tliey  luive  to  employ.  Tlie  elimnistry 
of  eoloiiv.s  is  as  necessary  to  their  art  as  a  tliorongli 
training  in  llm  technical  liranclics  of  drawing,  and 
an  lionr  or  so  might  he  proiilalily  employed  each 
day  hy  mixing  the  eoloiii's  at  Inane.  It  is  a  most 
interesting  hohhy,  and  1  liave  hiund,  after  sewral 
years'  experimenting,  that  eipial  proportimis  of  white 


Tower,”  concerning  wliich  the  painter  himself  writr's 
as  follows:  “  It  is  the  ])art  of  Xewgale  Prison  called 
the  cage,  in  which  ])risoners,  whilst  on  trial,  are  per¬ 
mitted  at  certain  hours  and  on  certain  days  to  see 
their  friends.  The  i)risoners  are  placed  on  the  inner 
sid  and  tlnai  their  relatl(.>ns  or  frimids  are  at  once 
lironght  out.  A  warder  walks  between  the  two 


A  STATE  SECRET. 

(Ft'iim  tJir  rainf'uxj  hi/  J.  J'tffu'y  R.A.) 


vaseline  and  copal  \arnish  unite  to  form  a  medium 
which  entirely  docs  away  with  the.  use  of  oil.  ^Vll 
oils  turn  yadlow,  and  this  new  vehiide  docs  not. 

It  is  (piitc  a  relief  to  turn  from  these  ]Mior  out¬ 
casts  to  the  fresh  colour  and  exipiisite  ])atlios  of  Sir 
dohn  iMillai.s’  ]>icture  of  the  “  Princes  in  the  Tower.” 
'rh(‘  two  ])rinccs  r(‘])rcseide(l  aic  Eilward  Ah  and 
i;i(diard,  sons  of  Fdwaid  1  \'.,  and  they  arc  su])posed 
to  he  waiting  on  a  stairca.se  for  the  condng  of  a, 
murderer  or  a  rescuer,  d’lie  very  attituiles  of  the 
two  hoys  S(‘cm  to  listen,  and  tlieir  expression  of 
“terrified  expectation”  is  neither  too  (.‘xa.ggera:te(l 
nor  too  vague.  Tn  a  word,  the  sentiment  of  the 
picture  is  heyond  rejiroaeh.  I'rauk'  lloll’s  “  ( dui- 
mitted  for  Trial”  hangs  near  to  the  “  Princes  in  the 


gratings,  so  that  he  can  hear  and  se(‘.  everything 
that  takes  jiLiee  hetween  the  fri(‘ud  and  ]irisoner. 
It  is  ])artieularly  iiujuvssive,  for  scenes  of  great 
pathos  and  agony  of  ]uind  on  lioth  sides  t-ake  ]dace.” 
The  cliai'actcrs  ai'C  so  rcwl  in  this  line,  work  that  one 
Pads  there,  is  a  stoiy  to  he  told  of  ruined  ambitions, 
of  broken  home  ties,  of  devotion  scorned  and  tram- 
]iled  underfoot.  There  is  something  (piite  Shak- 
sperean  about  the  whole  of  this  tragedy. 

It  is  something  of  a  .jump  from  I  loll  to  Con- 
staid, ine  Troyon,  hut  there,  is  an  excellent  exanpde 
of  Troyon’s  wm’k  hard  liy,  the  illustraddon  of  which 
on  ]).  241  tells  its  own  simple  story.  The  sheep 
recall  tilio  charming  and  ])ithy  critieismwvhieh  Ooethe 
passed  in  1823  upon  Poos,  aCeiman  painter  of  sheep 


THE  SUPPLIANTS  :  EXPULSION  OF  THE  GYPSIES  FROM  SPAIN 

{From  the  Painting  by  Ediion  Lomj,  It.A.  Enyraved  by  Junnard.) 
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and  cattle.  “  I  am  half  frightened,”  said  Goetlie, 
“  when  I  look  at  these  beasts.  Their  state,  so  limited, 
dull,  and  dreaming,  excites  in  me  such  sympathy, 
that  I  feel  as  if  1  miglit  l)econie  a  sheep,  and  as 
if  the  artist  must  have  been  one.  How  could  he 
else  enter  so  into  the  inmost  character  of  these  crea¬ 
tures  ?  for  their  very  souls  look  through  the  bodies  he 


Troyon  was  twelve  years  old,  and  woiking  in  the 
porcelain  manufactory  at  Sevi’es,  the  French  Icing 
awarded  a  gold  medal  to  Coiistalde  f(jr  the  works  he 
liad  sent  to  the  Louvre.  It  is  prol)ahle  that  Troyon 
saw  these  very  works,  or  s(.>me  others,  and  tlien, 
having  seen  luiture  in  a  new  luit  truthful  light,  he 
turned  his  own  talent  out  of  doors  in  searcli  of  air 


DEPAETUEE  OF  THE  DILIGENCE,  BIAEPaTZ. 
{From  the  Pahitimj  hy  A.  Solomon.) 


has  drawn.  Here  you  see  what  great  talent  can  do 
when  it  keeps  to  subjects  which  are  congenial  to  its 
nature.” 

Now,  there  are  two  fine  sheep  and  cattle  pieces 
hy  Mr.  Sidney  Cooper  near  to  this  one  hy  Troyon, 
and  the  difference  between  the  natures  of  the  sheep 
of  the  one  and  the  natures  of  the  sheep  of  the  other 
is  worthy  of  special  mention.  Cooper’s  sheep  are 
always  clean,  no  matter  what  dirty  weather  is  brewing 
overhead,  no  matter  how  dusty  or  dirty  the  hillside 
may  he.  All  sheep  are  pets  to  him,  and  he  coddles 
all  the  vagabond  instincts  out  of  them.  But  we  must 
not  forget  the  training  which  the  two  men  had  in  the 
beginning.  When  Troyon  was  a  boy  John  Constable’s 
landscapes  were  working  a  much-needed  change  in 
the  landscape  art  of  France ;  and  in  1825,  when 


and  sunlight.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Troyon’s  pictures, 
like  those  of  Courbet,  Diaz,  Rousseau,  and  Millet, 
very  plainly  show  the  influence  of  Constable’s  grand 
naturalism  and  grey  harmonious  colouiing.  Cooper, 
on  the  other  hand,  actually  painted  his  way  to 
Brussels  in  1827,  wdien  art  had  neither  name  nor 
local  habitation  in  the  city.  He  there  met  Yerboeck- 
hoven,  became  Yerboeckhoven’s  pupil,  copied  Yer- 
boecklioven’s  style,  obtained  the  secret  of  AYrboeck- 
hoven’s  colour  and  varnish,  and  ever  afterwards 
thought  of  prettiness  and  not  of  nature  when  paint¬ 
ing  fat  sheep  for  the  market. 

We  have  now  come  to  one  of  Constable’s  views 
on  the  Stour,  and  perhaps  it  is  the  happiest  view 
extant  of  his  favourite  river.  The  reeds,  the  wide 
expanse  of  sky  covered  with  broken  clouds  of 
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warm  gi’cy  tones,  1 'Oats  lyiiin' mider  the  liaiik  in  snoyest  a  “jxissilile  tv|nei!l  incidtmt”  wliieli  might 
the  gloom  of  overhanging  trees,  tlie  instic  hridg(‘  have  Irqgiened  in  tlie  life  t'ithm'  ot'  Itiehelien  or  of 


s])anning  the  river  and  leading  to  the  })ietnres(qie 
eottagn  on  the  right,  ar(‘.  all  gut  in  with  (jiiite  (‘xira- 
ordinary  facility.  ^\s  to  the  sk’y—  well,  modei  n  land- 
seajiists  should  do  wliat  ('onslahh*  did  if  they  wish 
to  jiaint  lilce  ('oiistahle:  they  shouhl  make  several 
<|uiek  studies  every  day  of  eloml  efi'eets;  IIkui,  ]):  r- 
haps,  till'}'  would  dare  to  liring  thi'  horizon  liiu'  from 
the  tops  of  thi'ir  ])aintiugs. 

i\lr.  1  look’s  joyous  little  work,  of  which  an  illus- 
ti'ation  is  given  on  this  ]iag(‘,  hleiids  the  land  and 
sea.  Xo  man  can  do  this  Fetter  than  he,  and  every¬ 
one  will  note  the  grace  of  the  iisherwomau  and  thi' 
touch  of  nature  in  the  impiisiti veness  of  the  child, 
who  turns  to  the  ])ro\'ision-l la.sket  whik'  tJie  jiareiits 
are.  husy.  Hei'e,  indeed,  we  ha.\’e  line  colour  eom- 
liined  with  the  suhtlest  skill  in  eonqiositiou,  tugethei' 
with  a.u  uuohtrusive  ligure,  inti'rest  wliiidi  lends  a. 
hap])}'  human  intent  to  his  work. 

]\li'.  Jolni  I’ettie’s  “State  >Secret”  does  not  entiu' 
into  the  category  of  Instorical  art,  as  it  is  liypo- 
tlu'tical  I'ather  than  actual  in  its  suhject  (]).  Iklh). 
Jl(‘  tells  us  himself,  in  fact,  that  it  is  meant  to 


IMazarin.  “Indeed,”  says  i\Ii'.  I’etlie,  “the  two 
mentioned,  who  laid  each  a.  ‘familiar’  in  the  ])er- 
son  of  a,  siiiqile  monk,  may  havi.'  suggested  the 
idi'a.  til  me.” 

Till'  fulh])age  illuslratioii  (]i.  2;!7)  is  lakaui  from 
]ierha]is  the  best  ])aiutiug  which  IMr.  Idlwin  Long’s 
A’ersatile.  lu  ush  has  given  irs.  It  wars  exhihitedat  the 
Royal  Academy  of  l(S7d,  and  the  artist  himsidf  has 
thus  desci'ihed  it:  “  ‘  Lhe  Siqqiliauts  ’  was  suggested 
hy  till'  w'ritiugs  of  Racheco,  Secretarv  to  the  Hoi}' 
luipiisition  of  Sjiaiu  in  Kidd,  whieli  are  ]iresei’ve(! 
in  the  archives  of  Simaiicas.  It  is  the  story  of  the 
intended  ex]iulsion  of  the  gv]isi(‘S  in  the  reign  of 
Rhili])  HR,  a.  wiaik  monarch,  entindy  under  the 
inllnence  of  the  ]iriesthood,  and  es])('eially  of  the 
('ardinal  (lonzales.  Lhe  gyjisies  in  Sjiain  liave 
alwai.ys  heen  considered  a.  very  degraded  ra.ee  ;  they 
were  at  tha.t  time  excommunicated,  and  conseipiently 
not  allowed  to  enter  a,  ehmeh.  It  is  sn]i])osed  that 
the  edii't  of  exjinlsion  would  have  lieen  carried  out, 
as  in  the  ca.S('  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Fi'idinand 
and  Isahella,  hut  for  the  timely  de])ntation  which  the 
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picture  attempts  to  represent,  wlieii  the  king  and 
tlie  cardinal  were  descending  the  steps  of  the  Santa 
Annunciata  in  Valladolid,  and  for  the  compassionate 
intervention  of  the  young  (^iieen,  who  may  be  seen 
in  the  corridor  al)ove.  .  .  .  Tlie  liistoi  ical  por¬ 

traits  were  studied  in  tiie  gallery  at  IVIadrid,  and 
the  gypsies  were  all  painted  from  the  prol)able  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  Suppliants  themselves  living  near 
Granada  in  1871.”  It  was  certaiidy  a  very  diHicult 
episode  to  bring  to  canvas,  but  the  difficulty  has 
been  overcome,  and  the  composition  could  not  well 
be  bettered. 

Abraliam  Solomon  takes  us  back  to  the  old  mail- 
coach  days,  and  shows  us  the  “  Departure  of  the 
Diligence,  Liarritz”  (p.  2oi));  wliile  near  at  liand 
hangs  Mr.  W.  1*.  Eritli’s  “liailway  Station,”  which 
will  vividly  remind  our  great-grandchildren  of  the 
fashion  and  taste  of  the  British  Public  and  its  life 
in  1862.  As  a  costume  picture,  indeed,  it  wili  lie 
as  interesting  to  them  as  Hogarth’s  “  ]\Iarch  of  the 
Guards  to  Finchley  ”  is  to  us.  For  all  this,  however, 


it  is  a  I'clief  to  tui'u  from  its  Itewildering  .scenes 
and  emotions  to  the  gentle  sentiment  and  genial 
aspect  of  Mr.  Solomon’s  representation  of  travellers 
})reparing  to  set  out. 

“An  Anxious  Aloment  ”  is  a  really  humorous 
painting  by  IVIr.  Briton  Biviere,  in  which  a  number 
of  geese  jjassing  down  a  nai'row  road  are  startled 
by  an  old  black  hat  lying  in  their  ])atb.  “  This,” 
says  IMr.  Biviere,  “like  all  the  sul)jects  I  have 
painted,  was  thought  of  and  noted  down  some  years 
before  it  was  painted.”  In  the  meantime,  also,  he 
must  have  kept  an  impiisitive,  foxy  eye  on  th(^ 
jtoultry  yard,  for  the  consternation  of  the  unhap])y 
white  geese,  as  they  crane  their  necks  towards  or 
away  from  the  object  of  their  fear,  is  not  oidy  faith¬ 
ful  to  nature,  but  to  the  natures  of  the  geese  re- 
pi’esented. 

There  are  still  several  mure  excellent  pictui’cs 
to  mention,  and  at  no  distant  date,  in  a  companion 
notice  to  this,  I  ho})e  to  say  something  more  altout 
the  art-treasures  at  the  Boyal  Holloway  College. 
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(Fro)ii  the  Painting  by  Conutantine  Troyon.) 
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‘‘GLAD  SPIUNG.” 

I’aixtki)  by  Ge()i;(;i-:  AVetiikkbee,  It.l.  Etched  by  J.  Eobie. 


XY  of  our  rcadcr.s  will  rcnuuiilicr  this 
liicturc  as  one  of  the  most  hright  and 
fresh  that  hung  on  the  walls  of  the 
Xew  (hdlery  last  snnnner.  It  is  im- 
possihle,  perhaps,  to  treat  such  a  suh- 
without  pro\oking  a  coniparison  with 
11  and  Walker,  not  to  mention  the 
numerous  artists  of  a  younger  s(diool  win.)  Ih.iod 
our  sjiring'  exhihitioiis  with  lambs  and  blossoms. 
Hut  there  is  a  diltereiice  in  these  things,  and  of 
late  Years  there  ha\'e  been  two  well-distinguished 
edasses  of  jiastorals — that  which  ihdighted  in  grass 
of  a  metallic  green  and  cattle  of  a  scarcely  less 
metallie  red,  with  starch-blue  skies  and  Yiidet 
shadows,  and  others  in  which  nature  assumed  co¬ 
lours  iiK.ire  familiar,  (W  at  least  more  agreeable  to 
English  eyes.  A  difference  also  was  thei’e  in  the 
smitimeiit  in  wdiich  such  scenes  Ycere  treated,  (hue 
section  was  marked  by  an  uncompromising  realism 
which  regarded  any  imported  grace  as  a  cardinal 
sin,  the  other  by  a  leaning  towards  beauty  in  form 
and  colour,  and  to  the  e.\pressi(jn  of  indiYidual  feel¬ 
ing.  Suidi  was  the  natural  coiiseipieiice  of  the 
education  of  a  numl.ier  of  clcYer  young  artists  in 


I'remli  and  Belgian  studios  who  brought  home  with 
tliem  a  conlidcnce  in  their  technical  accom])lishment 
which  for  a  time  conquered  to  a,  certain  degree  their 
national  instincts  and  their  ])ersonal  tastes. 

A  year  or  two  ag(j  i\lr.  \^Adhel■llee’s  work  was  in 
a  sort  ol  transition  state  between  the  two  sections, 
and  it  would  luiY’e  been  hard  to  ])rophesy,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  CYident  sincerity  and  a  certain  simple 
charm  which  marked  all  he  did,  in  wdiat  direction  it 
would  ultimately  tend.  Sudi  a  picture  as  that  we 
cngraYe  is  enough  to  settle  the  (|uestion.  I'he  ti’aces 
of  his  Belgian  training,  in  so  far  as  it  aifected  the 
purity  <.)f  his  colour,  hare  disappeai'ed,  wlnle  the  Yalue 
of  its  drill  in  tones  and  draughtsmanship  remains. 
The  cliai'ining  drawings  winch  are  now  to  be  seen  on 
the  walls  of  the  Loyal  Institute  of  Bainters  in  Whiter 
Uolours  are  suHieieiit  contirmation,  if  any  w'ere  needed, 
that  IMr.  W'etherbee  is  one  of  the  most  ])oetical  of 
our  ])resent  ])astoral  painters,  that  his  loYe  of  truth 
absolute  is  teni})ered  by  a  line  artistic  iiistinct,  and 
that  he  can  paint  for  us  the  country  and  its  in¬ 
habitants  with  just  that  compromise  between  crude 
fact  and  uYer-})olished  sentiment  wdiich  is  essence  of 
line  art.  C.  M. 


HOKUSAI:  A  STUDY. 

IX  TWO  BAUTS;  BA1!T  OXE. 

Bv  S.  BJN(i. 


T  the  time  when  a  ty})e  of 
art,  hitherto  unknown,  wms 
suddenly  iidT’(.)duced  to 
our  old  western  culture, 
our  attention  was  at  once 
in’csistibly  captiwated  by 
certain  works  l)ea.ring  the 
stamp  of  undis[)utable  in- 
di\  iduality.  They  were,  in 
fact,  so  full  of  distinction  that  our  lirst  wish  wa,s  to 
know  them  better  and  the  man  wdio  had  created 
them,  before  even  e.xamining  the  art  which  had 
given  them  birth;  and  this  desire  to  study  an  ism 
lated  cha}»ter  of  histiiry  before  looking  at  its  fore¬ 
runners  was,  in  the  present  instance*,  less  illogical 
than  might  Ije  su})posed.  Eor  this  man’s  ])eculiarity 
and  the  predominant  character  of  his  genius  are  that 
he  has  no  close  and  exclusive  altiidty  to  the  art  of 
any  nationality,  llis  art  is  universal,  for  he  made 
it  Ills  husiness  to  note,  in  man  and  in  nature 


generally,  those  characteristics  which  are  common 
to  every  luce,  a,nd  to  nature  in  eveiy  latitude, 

It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  Hokusai’s  was 
a  s})onta, neons  and  entirely  .self-made  genius;  if  he 
does  n(.)t,  indeed,  reflect  the  nioi'e  general  aspects  (jf 
Ja}»anese  art,  lie  nevertheless  ejutomises  in  the  most 
eni})hatic  manner  one  phase  of  that  art:  that,  namely, 
wdiich  was  develotied  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
under  the  name  of  Ukioye  (the  painting  of  life  in 
movement).  The  old  classic  art  of  Jayan  lived  by 
theoretical  standards,  and  obeyed  certain  conven¬ 
tional  rules.  From  tlie  earliest  times  its  traditions 
were  aristocratic,  the  outcome  of  the  pleasing  imagin¬ 
ings  of  a  lordly  caste  with  the  instinct  of  conteni- 
pkitiveness.  This  art  existed  only  on  condition  of 
raksing  everything  to  an  ideal  level,  invoBlng  it  in 
])oetic  mists  which  were  impenetrable  to  ju'ofaner 
eyes.  This  was  its  career  during  a  long  coiu’,se  of 
ages.  And  then,  one  day,  popular  feeling  rebelled 
against  this  exclusivene.ss.  That  day  gar'e  birth  to  a 
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new  art  wliich  tlie  people  created  in  its  own  image, 
and  for  its  own  delectation. 

jV  precursor  to  Hoknsai  had  a])peared  on  the 
scene  in  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  His  name  was  Matahei.  He  was  a  delight¬ 
ful  and  elegant  artist,  unsurpassed  in  his  use  of 
the  brusli,  but  at  the  same 
time  ingenious  in  devising 
formulas  which  were  free 
alike  from  the  affectations  of 
the  old  Tom  school,  and  from 
tlie  somewhat  monotonous  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  Kanos.  He  was 
the  first  to  dare  to  paint  tlie 
scenes  around  liim,  and  the 
gay  crowds  who  animated 
them,  as  he  really  saw  them. 

He,  however,  left  no  imme¬ 
diate  succe.ssor.  It  was  not 
till  within  the  last  quarter  of 
the  seventeenth  century  that 
the  founder  of  tlie  modem 
school  arose  in  the  person  of 
Hishikawa  IHoronobu.  Thence¬ 
forth,  the  impulse  received  no 
check ;  side  by  side  witli  Mo- 
ronobu,  and  after  Ids  time, 
whole  groups  of  eminent  art¬ 
ists  ranged  themselves  in 
numbers  under  this  painter. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose 
to  enumerate  them  liere.  I 
will  only  mention  tlie  family 
of  Tori-i,  who,  for  nearly  a 
century,  represented  the  thea¬ 
trical  celebrities  of  their  time, 
and  those  of  Kitao,  Utagawa, 
and  Katsukawa. 

It  is  here  requisite  that  I 
should  e.xplain  a  singular  cus¬ 
tom  which  has,  in  all  ages, 
prevailed  in  Japan.  Artists 
were  not  content  to  sign  their 


the  ailopted  name,  were  handed  down  from  master 
to  ])upils,  as  a  sort  of  badge  of  the  school  to  which 
it  was  the  ))ainter’s  boast  to  belong,  lake,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  Katsukawa  elan  of  artists  just  men¬ 
tioned.  The  name  of  its  founder  was  Shunsho 
(Shun  =  spring,  Sho=  reflection).  His  pupils  took 


{Fi'oiii  ail  Illnatrateil  Romance,  signed  “  KaJro,”  about  1795.) 


works  with  their  family  name 

and  forename — equivalent  to  our  Christian  name. 
On  adopting  the  profession,  they  chose  one  or  more 
pseudonyms,  which  they  would  sometimes  change 
as  fancy  might  dictate.  When  an  artist’s  success 
had  justified  him  in  setting  up  as  the  foumhu’  or 
chief  of  a  school,  he  would  compose  a  surname, 
made  up  of  two  or  three  written  characters  which 
took  his  fancy,  either  by  their  sound  or  by  their 
signification ;  for  the  ideographic  scheme  of  cal¬ 
ligraphy  used  by  the  Chinese  had  found  its  way 
into  Japan  so  early  as  the  sixth  century.  Then 
the  original  family  name,  with  another  derived  from 


the  names  of  Sliunye,  Shunko  Shuncho,  and  so  forth, 
preserving  the  first  syllable  Shun,  with  the  pat¬ 
ronymic  Katsukawa,.  (If  this  class,  one  of  the 
latest  in  jjoint  of  da,te  was  Katsukawa  Shunro : 
lait  he  was  born  to  l)e  too  great  a  man  to  beai',  for 
any  length  of  time,  a  name  wliich  designated  him 
as  a  mere  follower  of  others.  As  soon  as  he  felt 
his  wings,  he  assumed  a  name  of  his  own — nay, 
twenty  different  names,  wliich  he  used  or  laid  aside 
as  caprice  might  direct  him.  Among  this  I'ariety  of 
names  the  most  distinguished  and  distinguishing  is 
that  of  Katsushika  Hokirsai,  to  wliich  he  remained  on 
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the  whole  most  faithful  through  the  ditfereiit  jiliases  of 
his  eareer,  ami  witli  whieh  he  has  signed  his  most 
hi'illiaut  master])ieces.  The  otlier  signatures  found  on 
his  work  at  ditlereut  jieriuds  are  d'okitaro,  Kako, 
Tetsujii'o,  (lumhatei,  Sori,  Tokima.sa,  (some  people 
}ironouuce  Tatsumasa),  Ivintaisha,  l-itsu,  Hokusaishi, 
Sensei,  Sai'to,  Ila'ito,  Kaisldii,  Kai-i,  (leuriusai, 
Ivintaisha,  Taiti.i,  Taigakn,  and  ahove  his  signature 


jioints  to  the  (piarter  of  Yedo  where  the  artist  is 
sn])])osed  to  liave  l)een  horn,  in  1700.-|- 

Here  a  (piestion  arises  in  my  mind  winch  I  am 
surprised  never  to  liave.  seen  discussed  l)y  .some  more 
eonptetent  antlioi’ity  than  [  am.  Tlie  first  known 
dated  works  hy  this  master  are  of  a  time,  when,  liy 
all  ea,lcnlation,  he  was  nearly  forty;  and  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  all  eai'lier  work  signed  Slit/vro,  whether 


(Frni)i  n  Surhunnn — "  Netu  Vcar’fi  Card”—bi\fiire  CnUmr-PrintiiKj  ims  aiijlicil.  Sii/iied  "Gtra  h'ujiii  Iltiktifiai,' 

ahdiif  1S0I>.) 


lie  wrote  the  words  Gma  l-iojin  (tlie  man  mad  ahont 
drawing),  which  he  snhse(p!ently  changed  to  Gii'a- 
kiu  rojin  (the  old  man  mad  ahont  drawing);  and 
in  advanced  life  he  further  added  Ufan  or  J/inpY, 
meaning  one  wlio  had  reached  the  a.ge  of  10,000 
years.* 

We  will  call  him  Hokn.sai.  A  trairslation  of  this 
word  gives  us  the  House — and  l»y  extension  the 
Studio — of  the  Xorth,  while  tlie  name  Katsushika 

*  Some  people,  and.  amongst  them  several  Japanese  writers, 
also  cite  the  names  I-itshi  Tameitshi  or  Tamekarlzn.  Hut  these 
are  only  vitiated  pronunciations  of  tlie  characters  I-itsu. 


coloured  wood-cuts  or  little  hooks  in  hlack-and- 
white,  has,  so  f;u',  discovered  nothing  which  does 
not  hear  the  stamp  of  an  nn.skilled  hand,  nothing 
wliich  does  not  suggest  the  stage — neees.sarily  a 
piissing  one — of  the  beginner.  AVhat,  then,  has  be¬ 
come  of  the  jirodncts  of  our  artist’s  youth?  His¬ 
tory  is  mute  as  to  how  he  spent  this  important 
period  of  his  life.  Was  it  devoted  to  other  pursuits 

f  Ilis  father,  according  to  Mr.  F.  V.  Dickens,  was  called 
Nakajima  Ise,  and  lield  the  oilice  in  llonjo — a  quarter  of  Yedo 
— of  purveyor  of  mirrors  to  tlie  Palace  of  the  Shoguns,  an  im¬ 
portant  post,  as  it  would  seem. 
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pi’oiid  of  advancing  age.*  Ife  this  as  it  may,  T 
can  Init  refer  to  this  ol)scure  point  in  the  lio])e 
of  some  light  l)eing  tlirown  on  it  liy  otlier  in- 
cjuirei’s. 

The  phase  of  transition  from  Slinnro  to  Hoknsiii 
is,  so  to  say,  missing.  One  is  evolved  from  the  other 
as  suddenly  as  the  butterily  from  the  chrysalis.  The 
books  and  prints  by  Shunro  are  often  no  more  than 
a  somewhat  poor  version  of  the  less  good  work  of  his 
time  and  that  immediately  preceding.  There  is  no 
personal  note  to  be  detected  in  them,  lly  a  puzzling 
phenomenon  the  personality  of  the  artist  reveals 
itself  in  an  unclenial)le  fashion  at  the  A'ciy  moment 
when  he  casts  off  the  name  of  Shunro.  It  is  exactly 
from  this  day  forth  that  Ids  drawing  assumes  its 
characteristic  notes,  which  make  it  easy  to  recognise 
at  the  first  glance  without  hesitation  the  slightest  of 
his  sketches.  This  event  takes  place  towards  the 


(From  the  Ogwia,  1S02.) 

care  to  tell  us  that  the  passion  for 
drawing  had  possessed  him  from  his 
earliest  years. 

“  Ever  since  the  age  of  six  I  had 
a  mania  for  drawing  the  forms  of  ob¬ 
jects  ;  towards  the  age  of  fifty  I  pub¬ 
lished  a  very  large  numl:)er  of  draw¬ 
ings,  but  I  am  dissatisfied  with  every¬ 
thing  which  I  pi'oduced  before  the  age 
of  seventy.  It  was  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three  that  I  had  nearly  mas¬ 
tered  the  real  nature  and  form  of 
birds,  fish,  plants,  &c.  Consequently 
at  the  age  of  eighty  I  shall  have 
made  a  great  deal  of  progress ;  at 
ninety  I  shall  have  got  to  the  liottom 
of  things ;  at  a  hundred  I  shall  have 
attained  a  decidedly  higher  level 
which  I  cannot  define ;  and  at  the 
age  of  a  hundred  and  ten  every  dot 
and  eveiy  line  of  my  brush  will  l)e 
alive.  I  call  on  tliose  who  may  live 
as  long  as  I  to  see  if  I  keep  my  word. 

AVi'itten  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  l.)y 
me,  formerly  Hokusai,  now  Clwakio 
Eojin.” 

Now,  even  if  we  regard  this  witty 
and  playful  fragment  as  merely  fan¬ 
ciful,  and  assume  that  the  artist’s 
talent  was  not  so  precocious,  but  de¬ 
veloped  at  a  normal  age,  tlie  problem 
still  is  not  solved.  May  we  not  rather 
doul:)t  the  age  ascribed  to  himself  by 
the  humorous  and  sarcastic  old  man  ?  For  it  end  of  tlie  century  in  tlie  appearance  of  some  little 
must  be  remembered  that  in  the  East,  men  ai'e  *  The  most  singular  diversity  of  dates  for  Hokusa'i’s  birth  are 


CUEIOSITY  EXCITED  BY  THE  AREIVAL  OF  EUROPEANS  IN  THE 

seventeenth  century. 

(From  the  Adsuma  Assobi (Vatlcs  in  Vedu” — 1799.) 


than  that  of  art  ?  And  yet  Hokusai  liimself,  in 
an  amusing  and  often-(]uoted  passage,  lias  taken 
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l)(')()ks  illustrated  in  blaek-aiid-wliite  beaviiin'  the  si,”'- 
iiatTires  Kako  or  ^I’okitaro.  IhidiU'  the  sionatnre 
Kako  there  a])peareil,  moreover,  a.  series  of  eleven 
coloured  ]ilates  reprcseutiuc’ the  ( 'hiushiiinura  (story 
of  the  fui'ty-seveii  Eouiiis).  lu  these  various  works 


saucy  oEh*.  The  landscape  is  full  of  air,  the  trees 
are  soundly  drawn,  the  tig'ures  move  with  ease 
and  ai'e  skilfully  groTi])ed.  The  jirint  ali’cad}'  gives 
earnest  of  that  \’igorous  execution  which  suh- 
seipiently  hecame  one  of  the  artist’s  most  marked 


CUOSSINO  A  STREAM. 


(/wVJHt  flu'  Ih'lL  Shut  (Tirahfi),  ISl'].) 


the  tigau'PS  are  marked  hy  a  flowing  of  some¬ 
what  morhid  elegance.  The  execution  still  shows 
signs  of  timidity,  l)nt  the  ligures  present  a  w'ell- 
deternnne(i  type,  and  move  with  freedom  in  the 
midst  of  landsea[)es  cmipiosed  with  knowledge 
and  taste. 

d'he  name  of  Hokusai  appears  for  the  first  time 
in  17h7  on  a  design  serving  as  a  frontispiece  to  an 
elegant  volume  signed  Hosoi  (hetter  known  hy  the 
name  of  Veishi),  containing  portraits  of  thirty-six 
famous  poetesses.  .Here  we  find  Hokusai  already 
placing  hefore  his  signature  the  ([ualitication  (hni 
kljijin  (the  man  ma.d  al)out  drawing).  "I'he  draw¬ 
ing  represents  a.  somewhat  extensive.  landsea]H*.  In 
the.  distance,  rising  from  a.  hollow  in  the  gronnd, 
and  cut  off  helow  hy  a  nari'ow  belt  of  mist,  we 
see  the  walls  of  a  palace  from  which  three  per¬ 
sonages  of  rank  a.re.  jn-oceeding  across  the  country, 
followed  hy  tlieir  porters,  d’hree  urchins,  sitting 
on  a  hillock,  are  watching  this  procession  witli 

to  be  found  in  native  docnincnts  ;  and  tlie  functions  of  tlio  State 
in  such  matters  were,  no  dout)t,  formerly  exercised  in  tlie  most 
rudimentary  manner  in  Japan. 


ehara.cteristics.  Ihit  what  most  strikes  us  in  this 
composition  is  its  relationship  with  the  numhers  of 
Si/rh/ioiio^ — small  ])rints  commonly  exchanged  in 
conqdimenta.ry  rivalry  hetween  artists  at  the.  Xew 
Year — which  Hokusai  designed  a.nd  executed  at  this 
peri(.)d  of  his  career.  T  would  gladly  have  repro¬ 
duced  an  exaniph*.  for  sucli  of  my  readers  as  are 
unacquainted  wuth  them,  l)ut  the  exquisite  and 
delicate  ([ualities  of  their  teclniical  execution  defies 
imitation.  Shall  1  attem])t  a,  descri})tion  ?  It  must 
he  very  colourless  and  unworthy  of  the.  snhject.  On 
a  small  surface  of  perhaps  six  inches  square,  the 
artist,  where  he  proposes  to  re])resent  a  landscape, 
contri\'es  to  gi\’e  a.  sense  of  spa.ee,  air,  and  hrillianf 
light,  in  whielt  the  distances  an ‘  vigorously  didineated, 
while,  the  minut(‘  execution  adds  perluips  to  the 
startling  impression  of  the  whole.  In  others,  we  liave 
the  swarming  crowd;  children  S]torting  under  tlie 
watchful  eye  of  a  young  mother ;  laliourers  hending 
over  their  work;  a  flock  of  storks  wdth  their  stilt- 
like  legs  on  the  sands  indented  ly  the  sea-foam. 
There  is  an  extensive  series  of  such  suhjects,  and  of 
the  most  varied  character,  all  marked  with  a  shell- 
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shaped  label.*  The  waters  are  silvery,  and  the 
clouds  golden,  tlie  pattei'iis  on  the  dresses  sparkle 
with  colour,  feathers  are  siniidated  l>y  end)f)ssing, 
and  the  liarnionious  tints  are  characterised  l)y  a 
strange  and  ^'i^'id  scale  of  Ijlending. 

After  all,  why  should  I  more  especially  mention 
this  series  rather  than  any  other  ?  His  works  come 
before  me  in  a  crowd,  all  protesting  against  such 
invidious  partiality ;  from  the  miniature  design,  no 
larger  than  a  doll’s  hand,  to  the  grand  panoramic 
landscapes  which  show  amazing  mastery.  These 
larger  pieces  were  executed  to  ornament  programmes 
of  concerts  or  other  entertainments  got  up  for  the 
benefit  of  some  favourite  siimer  or  famous  staife  hei'o. 
There  was  at  that  time,  in  Japan,  a  very  excellent 
association  or  fraternity  which  united  certain  classes 
of  artists,  actors,  dancers,  writers,  and  painters — those 
painters  whose  style  lent  them  some  affinity  to  that 
branch  of  the  artistic  world..  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  close  alliance  between  this  group  of 
popidar  celelji'ities  and  the  crowd  who  applauded 
them  day  after  day,  and  lived  almost  in  their  life. 
Then  it  was  a  matter  of  rivrdry  to  add  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  those  performances  ;  some  gave  their  services, 
others  their  coin ;  the  painters  vied  with  each  other 
in  composing  these  illustrations,  which  were  en¬ 
graved  with  incredilde  care,  and  eagerly  bid  for  by 
enthusiastic  connoisseurs.  To  all  this  we,  to-day, 
owe  these  gems  of  art. 


I  must  not  leave  the  sul)ject  of  Hurimonus  with¬ 
out  mentioning  one  remarkable  series  whicb  is  allied 
to  them  l)y  the  exquisite  finish  of  the  printing, 
and  differs  only  by  the  peculiarity  that  each  jtage,  in¬ 
stead  of  containing  a  complete  conq)o.siti(in,  is  but  a 
portion  of  a  larger  whole.  This  series,  consisting 
of  about  sixty  small  prints,  is  known  as  G()jiiir(i],'v, 
TsicJd  (the  Sixty  Stages — being  tho.se  of  the  high 
road  Tokaido,  between  Kioto  and  Yedo).  jMany 
artists  have  treated  this  popular  sidqect,  and  Ho¬ 
kusai  himself  has  given  us  various  versions  of  it 
in  different  sizes  and  forms.  In  the  series  of 
which  I  speak,  it  is  not  so  mucli  the  various 
a.spects  of  the  places  along  the  road  which  he 
has  tried  to  depict,  as  the  characteristic  manners 
which  struck  him  at  each  halting  place.  Thus, 
figure-subjects  predominate  in  these  (piaintly  oi'iginal 
compositions.  Another  series  of  the  same  class 
appeared  somewhat  later  in  a  rather  huger  and 
squarer  size.  Hei'C  we  have  the  same  stage.s,  but  with 
a  different  rendering ;  the  landscape  plays  a  more  im¬ 
portant  ])art,  and  the  execution  is  broader  and  freer. 

All  this  does  not  bring  us  later  than  1800. 
The  fashion  for  fine  prints  had  not  diminished 
the  taste  for  illustrated  books.  In  1799,  Hokusai 
pulilished  a  work  in  three  \’olumes,  in  black-and- 
white,  with  the  title  Adsuma  A.ssohi  (Walks  in 
Yedo).  These  repi'esent  the  temples  of  the  great 
city,  its  gardens,  the  picturesque  banks  of  the  Sumida 


EIVAL  BABIES. 

(From  the  Den  Shin  Gwalcio,  ISIS.) 


*  It  is  on  Surimonos,  almost  exclusively,  that  we  meet  with 
the  signature  Sori,  which  I  have  mentioned  among  those  adopted 
by  Hokusai.  It  was  derived  by  Hokusai',  as  Mr.  W.  Anderson 
informs  ns,  from  a  master  named  Taivarai/a  Sort.  The  best 
known  of  this  family  was  Hiakurin  Sori,  another  of  Hokusa'i" s 
contemporaries,  of  whom  we  hear  through  Japanese  tradition, 
which  is,  however,  obscure  and  difficult  to  disentangle  on  such 


river,  whose  ample  tide  flows  through  the  town  to 
empty  itself  into  tlie  beautiful  bay  of  Yedo  ;  here,  too, 
we  have  interiors  of  shops,  artisans  at  work,  liigh 
bridges,  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  suburbs  splendid 

points.  Other  Sons  lived  long  before ;  some  day  perhaps  light 
may  dawn  on  all  these  questions. 
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with  the  howers  of  sjiriiig.  It  is  all  full  of  life 
and  hnstle,  the  crowd  jostling  in  the  streets  and 
on  the  bridges;  there  is  a  crush  in  the  shops  where 


passengers.  It  would  he  ini])Ossihle  to  reju’esent 
more  faithfully  all  the  multifarious  facts  of  town 
life.  The  same  work  was  re-issued,  printed  in 


{From  fho  Maiujira,  VoL  rh'i.,  IS17.) 


eager  shopmen  dis})lay  theii' stud's,  and  in  the  flower-  colours,  in  1802,  and  other  series  of  the  same  subject 
decked  courts  of  tlie  tem]iles  where  higli  festival  is  appeared  at  al)Out  the  same  time:  Totn  sJioJiei  ichiran, 
being  lield.  Tlie  river  is  thronged  witli  lioats  heavily  1800;  lloiifc  'iiuifa  180.'!;  Siinnda  riogan 

loaded  with  Ijales,  or  packed  with  a  tni’iiioil  of  ichiran,  1804;  and,  linally,  Toto  masho,  1805. 
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Hy  FllEDERICK  WEDMORE. 


i;,  Bl/a4  <**’ 


IT  was  l)y  one  of  tliose  accidents  which  occur  from 
lime  to  time  in  tlie  histmy  of  art  that  th(*rc 
a|)])eared  in  .France — in  w'hat  W'cre,  liroadly  speakino-, 
the  earliest  years  of  tlie  Second  .Knipii'c — a  group  of 
men  whose  particn- 
lar  genins  showed 
itself  best  in  the  art 
of  Etcliing.  It  is  to 
the  a])peai'ance  of 
this  group,  at  this 
special  time,  that  we 
owe  the  existence 
of  a  second  pericjd 
really  reinarkal  )le 
for  fine  productive¬ 
ness  of  this  art. 

The  fii'st  j)eriod  was, 
as  nearly  as  possi- 
l)le,  a  couple  of  cen¬ 
turies  earlier.  It 
was  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  tlie  seven¬ 
teenth  century  that 
Adrian  Avan  Ostade 
wrought  upon  cop¬ 
per  the  score  or  so 
of  genre  sulijects 
whicli  record  tlu' 
life  of  the  smaller 
huargeoisic,  the  pea¬ 
santry  almost,  and 
the  itinerant  traders 
and  artificers,  of 
Holland.  It  was 
then  that  Vaiidyck 
made  upon  copper 

those  portraits  wliich  keep  for  us  to-day  their  charms 
of  decisive  drauglitsmanship  and  of  sustained  and  in¬ 
evitable  style.  It  was  then  that  Ilemhrandt  worked 
— employing  upon  his  coppers  not  only  all  his  genius, 
l)ut  every  resource  of  technic|ue.  Edth  his  last  plate 
the  great  period  ended.  It  was  succeeded  ].)y  genera¬ 
tions  that  Avere  productive  of  the  fussy  and  scratchy 
— productive  of  countless  coppers  that  Avere  all  of 
them  Avanting  alike  in  breadth  and  in  sense,  of  line. 
Here  and  there  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  present 
century  there  Avas  a  notaljle  exception.  "Wilkie  did  a 
fine  thing  or  tAvo.  Geddes,  Avho  folloAved  the  latest 
methods  of  Eembrandt,  produced  a  little  series  of 
etchings  and  dry-points  which,  if  only  you  can  get 
707 


KUE  DES  MAUA’AIS  GAECOXS. 
{From  the  Etchhuj  by  Menjon,) 


tlicm  in  the  right  states,  and  not  as  they  were 
I'c-issued  in  iccent  years,  arc  thniAjughly  worth  pos¬ 
sessing.  Gotman’s  soft-ground  (‘tellings  haA’e  his 
oAvn  (|ualiti(AS  of  distinction  and  grace.  Turner’s 

etchings  Avere  never 
meant  to  l.ie  com- 
})lete  in  themselves 
—  tliey  Avere  tlie 
first  stages  of  the 
“  Filler  ”  coppei's. 
They  AV'ere  incom¬ 
plete,  Imt  they  were 
A'igorous  and  deci- 
sh’-e  —  full  of  the 
pOAver  of  selection 
and  of  synthesis. 
They  Avere  the  pie- 
parations  of  a 
mastei'. 

Then,  exactly  in 
the  middle  of  our 
jiresent  century  — 
for  his  first  etch¬ 
ings  are  dated  1849 
— came  the  peculiar 
hut  now  unques¬ 
tioned  genius  of  the 
French  revi\'al  — 
Gharles  Mchyon.  1 
haA’e  said  so  much 
aliout  him — first  in 
a  numher  of  the 
Nineteenth  Cen t nrg, 
then  in  my  little 
book  called  “  Mh- 
lyon  and  iMeryon’s 
Palis,”  then  again  in  other  places  and  at  many  times 
— that  I  should  have  preferred,  had  it  been  possible, 
to  have  lieen  silent  about  him  here.  But  silence,  as 
it  seems,  cannot  he  granted  to  me  about  iMchyon ; 
all  that  I  can  claim,  and  can  receive,  is  a  permis¬ 
sion  to  lie  brief.  I  Avill  claim  it  then.  He  Avas 
born  in  Paris;  a  bastard,  the  son  of  an  English  phy¬ 
sician  and — as  they  tell  us — of  a  French  dancing- 
girl.  He  Avas  educated,  and  supplied  Avith  money, 
and  destined  for  the  navy.  He  made  a  A’oyage  round 
the  Avorld.  Then  he  preferred  to  lie  an  ai'tist,  and,  if 
he  had  not  been  colour-lilind,  Avoidd  probably  have 
lieen  a  painter.  As  it  Avas,  he  entered  the  studio 
of  one  Blcby,  an  (‘iigraver,  to  Avhom,  a  few  yeais 
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TIIK  GALLERY  f)F  NOTRE  J)A?.IE. 

{Fro}i}  flic  FJch'nvj  hjj  ^fL‘ri/o)}.) 

sncli  teelniical  knowledge  as  lie  liad  aci|nireil  in  tlie 
staidio — a  knowledge,  liowever,  wliieli  experience,  was 
to  further  enlarge — Ah'ryon  set  fortli  njion  Ids  ])a,r- 
ticnlar  mission  —  the  recoi'd  of  the  things  which 
seemed  to  him  most  characteristic  of  Paris:  archi¬ 
tecture  liked  for  its  own  sake,  lait  liked  yet  more 
for  its  associations.  Some  of  the  hiiildings  which 
Aleryon  drew  were  threatened  under  the  iV-rjimc  of 
Alonsieur  llaussmanii;  Init  Aleryon’s  work  was  not 


And  hence  the  “  Hue  des  Alauvais  (larc'ons.” 
Pure  heauty  holds  its  own  in  the  “  Pont  an 
(fhange,”  with  its  spacious  sky  and  its  balloon 
“  S]ieranza.”  Love,  of  architecture  simply, 
perha])S — though  the  (  lothic  huildiiig  opposite 
the  Pantheon  corner  was  indeed  coming  down 
— in  the  “St.  Pitiimne-du-Aront.”  The  same 
])cn'ha])S  in  the  “  Pue  de  la  Tissera.nderie.” 
.'Vnd  for  once,  when  restoration  or  novelty 
was  fortunate — Aleryon  held  it  to  he  so  in 
the  case  of  A'l.  Violhd-le-l due’s  little  spire 
— for  once,  the  trihnte  to  it,  in  the  “Pue  des 
( ’hantres.”  Then  there  is  the  solemn  “( Jalerie” 
which  A'ictor  Hugo  liked  so  much,  as  Pa.ude- 
laire,  before  him,  had  been  held  ca.])tive  hy^ 
the  “  Pue  des  Ahiuvais  (lareons.”  Lastly — 
for  of  cour.se.  T  cannot  count  them  eveiy  one 
—  there  must  hi'  adeijuate  chronicle — inspired 
chronicle,  I  should  rather  ,say — of  all  that  is 
suggestive  to  the  imagination,  of  all  that  is 
dignitied  and  serene  in  form,  in  the  great 
cathedral  with  its  stately  yet  comforting 
Hence,  with  the  plate  of  the  ‘AAhside  de 
Notre  Dame  de  Pa,i'is” — a  ]iure  rnasterjnece  of 
thought  and  of  engTa.ving,  which  must  li\'e  to  other 
times,  with  the  “Ephraim  Ponus  ”  of  Pemhrandt, 
with  the  “  Alela.ncholia,  ”  of  Diirer — Aleryon  ])uts 
the  fiinshing  touch,  and  crowns  the  edilice  of  his 
art. 

A  word  may  now  he  said  about  Jca.n  Eram^ois 
Alillet,  a  stui-dy,  an  engaging,  and,  within  his  own 


afterwards,  he  addressed  lines  of  gratitude — “  .V  toi, 
Plerv,  mon  maitre.”  This  engra\'ei’’s  work  is  abso¬ 
lutely  without  fame.  I  never  came  acro.ss  a  single 
copper  which  “  Plery,  nmn  maitre  ”  had  (‘iigraved. 
Put  he  was  useful  to  Aleryiai.  And,  e([ni])]ied  with 


coidined  to  such  alone.  The  “Doric  little  Alorgue,” 
for  instance,  which  Air.  Prowning  wrote  about,  and 
which  I  remember  in  my  boyhood — another  Alorgue 
has  come  and  has  vanished  since  that  remote  time 
— existed  for  vciy  many  years  aftei'  Aleryon  thought 
]iroper  to  etch  it.  It  was  not  threatened  at 
all  when  Aleryon  etched  it,  but  to  etch  it  was 
part  of  his  scheme.  Aleryon  could  actually 
depict  no  “violent  delights” — he  was  not  a 
tigure  painter,  he  Avas  not  profe.s.sedly  dia- 
matic — but  be  would  suggest  them  by  de¬ 
picting  at  least  a.  ])la('e  of  “  A'iolent  taids.” 
Hence  his  etching  of  the.  “Alorgue.”  ( )ver 
such  viokmt  ends  an  evil  S])irit  in  stone,  aloft, 
outsid(^  the  tower  of  Notre.  Dame,  continu¬ 
ously  gloated.  So  Aleryon  thought;  and  he 
etched  it,  emphasising  its  expression.  Hence 
the  “  Stryge.”  Sometimes,  from  the  arches  of 
a  Paris  biidge,  when  desperation  was  at  its 
coinpletest,  a.  suicidal  plunge.  Hence  the 
“  Pont  Neuf.”  Pefore  a  certain  somlu’e  house- 
f, ■out— “No.  12”— 


C'liild.  giitlicr  garmont.s  roiiiid  thee:  ])ass 
nor 
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limited  lines,  a  very  admirable  painter,  wliose  n.ame 
of  late  years  lias  been  in  many  mouths.  The  un¬ 
instructed  are  a  little  apt  nowadays  to  compare 
liim  witli  the  giant  among  landscape-painters — ■ 
Turner — and  this  to  Turner’s  disadvantage.  Gro¬ 
tesque  ju.\tapn.sition  1 — it  is  as  if  some  tiro  in  lite- 
I'ature  bethought  him  to  compare  Rloomlicdd  with 
Shakespeare — “The  Farmer’s  Roy”  with  “Hamlet” 
or  “  Macbetli.”  AVe  may  let  such  comparisons  alone. 
Rut  I  am  very  careful  tliat  the  almost  entertaining 
stupidity  of  IMillet’s  wildest  advocates 
shall  not  prevent  me  from  admiring 
what  was  excellent  in  the  French  painter 
of  rustic  life.  He  painted  with  much 
truth,  and  with  some  })oetry,  the  life  of 
the  fields.  And  as  he  painted  he  etched. 

His  etchings  are  not  numerous ;  they 
are  not  at  first  sight  attractive.  Rut 
they  arc  done  in  an  entirely  manly 
method ;  and,  though  rarely  carried  to 
the  point  of  subtlety,  they  show  that 
Millet  was  ever  mindful  of  the  resources 
and  the  bounds  of  the  particular  art  he 
pre.ssed  into  his  service.  At  reasonable 
prices  the  plates  are,  to  the  true  con¬ 
noisseur  of  Etching,  a  desirable  posses¬ 
sion.  I  am  sure  I  should  myself  rejoice 
exceedingly  were  I — like  Mr.  Justice  Day 
and  Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr.  Hutchinson 
— tlie  owner  of  a  group  of  them. 

Jacqueniart  and  Rracqiiemond — the 
first  now  dead ;  the  second,  like  Mr. 

AVhistler,  still  with  us — are,after  Meryon 
who  had  the  ch.arm  of  a  unique  genius, 
the  two  most  notable  masters  of  the 
French  Revival  of  Etching.  Roth  have 
been  most  prolific  etchers,  and  both 
have  addressed  themselves  alike  to  work 
of  reproduction  and  to  work  that  is 
original.  These  last  five-and-twenty 
years  have  seen  the  publication  of  much 
skilful  work  of  reproduction,  in  France 
especially,  by  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  artists  —  from  Rajon,  Flameng,  and  AValtner 
downwards.  And  in  Germany  there  has  l;)een 
Unger,  and  in  England  many  men.  But  among 
etched  reproductions  of  the  thoughts  and  the  can¬ 
vases  of  others  there  is  nothing  perhaps  that  sur¬ 
passes  the  rendering  l.iy  Rracquemond  of  Hohjein’s 
portrait  of  Erasmus  and  the  renderings  l)y  Jules 
Jacquemart  of  Greuze’s  “  Reve  d’Ainour,”  of  Fra¬ 
gonard’s  “  Premier  Raiser,”  of  Van  der  Meer  of 
Delft’s  “  Le  Soldat  et  la  Fillette  cpii  rit.”  These 
things,  accordingly,  it  is  interesting  to  see  and  to 
possess ;  but  it  is  not  upon  tliese  things  that  the 
fame  of  the  etchers  will  particularly  rest.  Bracque- 


mond — whose  ceavre  numbers  seven  liundred  pieces 
■ — has  Ids  best  chance  of  fame  by  the  fidelity,  the 
breadth,  the  spirit,  of  Ids  rendering  of  some  few 
tldngs  in  nature  tliat  have  struck  1dm;  “Vanneaux 
et  Sai'celles,”  for  instance,  or  the  lu’rds  hanging  dead 
to  tlie  door  of  a  barn  (“Le  Haut  d’un  Rattant  de 
I’orte”),  or  clianticleer  in  pride  of  feather  and 
presence — “Le  Vieux  C()(].”  He  will  live  undoubt¬ 
edly,  but  it  will  be  in  virtue  of  the  excellence  not 
of  all,  but  <jf  a  few,  of  his  plates. 


Jacquemart’s  peculiar  gift — and  no  one  in  the 
world  has  ever  possessed  that  gift  so  fully — was  in 
the  representation  of  exquisite  objects  of  art — things 
ravishing  in  line  and  texture  :  A'essels  of  bronze  and 
sardonyx  and  porphyry  ;  swords  in  which  Horror 
coquets  with  Voluptuousness  ;  rock-crystal ;  early 
Renaissance  jewellery ;  and  delicate  porcelain  of 
Valenciennes  and  Se\  res.  AVhen  he  etched  fiowers, 
as  he  did  sometimes,  he  proved  not  that  he  lacked 
skill  or  feeling,  but  that  his  medium — of  the  plate 
bitten  with  acid — was  less  fitted  for  his  momentary 
siibject  than  that  medium  of  mezzotint  in  which 
Earlom  had  giA’en  fresh  grace  to  the  flowers  of  AMn 
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THE  GOOSEHEED. 
(From  the  Etching  by  Millet.) 
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lluysuin.  .I;K'(]U(‘iiiarl'’s  record  of  the  ohji'cts  wliirh, 
after  all,  lie  eared  for  the  most  and  worked  tlu*  hardest 
at-,  was,  in  the  well-ehoseii  ])hrase  of  IM.  Louis  (loose, 
ail  iiiterpretatioii  "eoloree  et  \  ihraiit-e.”  d  he  spleii- 


A  SOUVENIIl  OK  ITALV. 
{From  fhr  Etchitif)  hij  Corot.) 

doors  of  these  thiiiys  he  etched,  their  lasting  fasciiia- 
tioos  are  disclosed  to  os — to  many  of  os — for  tin* 
first  tiiiK*  in  those  [dates  of  his  which  are  now  so 
ex([oisitely  dainty  and  linished,  now  so  essentially 
hroad  and  free,  d’o  his  father’s  learned  “  Ilistoire 
de  la  I’orcelaine”  dac(|0(miart  ga\'e  j)er[Hd-nal  life  by 


his  illost rations,  and  the  “(leinmes  et.  Joyaiix”  of  the 
J.oo^•re  hecomi'  fri'sli  things — riHAMVe  a  new’  birth,  as 
it  were — at-  the  hands  (d  his  art. 

('orid-  wroogiit  lad-  \'ery  few  (dchings ;  yet 
t'hese,  like  .Milha’s,  an.'  in  the 
right  S]iirit — they  are  what 
so  many  id'  his  [defores  ari’ — 
they  are  frank  and  gracefol 
sketidies.  See  the  “Seovi'nir 
d’lta-lii“,”  oor  illostratioii.  Xor 
did  l)aoliigny — good  a,s  a  little 
of  his  wio'k  was — cootrihote 
\'ery  sohstantially  to  the  re- 
\'i\al.  .\s  an  (d-eher  I  most 

[dace  above  him — in  his  he.st 
[ilates,  at  all  events — IMaxime 
Lalaiioe,  who,  writing  on  the 
sobjeet  only  h‘SS  well  than  ]\Ir. 
Jfaniei  toii  (see  his  “  Traite  de 
la,  (lra^  ore  a  I’Ean-forte  ”  )^ 
knew  his  inediom  most 
t-horooghly,  and  in  it  expressed 
sometimes  to  [lerfectioii  his 
ideal  of  elegance  and  gracix 
I  tecamps  and  1  telacroix  etched 
a  little  hefori*  the  real  FeviA'al 
— they  [irodoced  generally 
with  clomsine.ss  :  their  work 
is  id'  no  accoont.  It  is  con¬ 
demned  alike  through  ugly 
line  and  tlnnugh  deficient 
te(dmi<pie.  It  falls  most 
promptly  into  the  disr(‘put(‘ 
which  sooner  or  later  must 
overtak(‘  tludr  ])ainling. 
Ingres,  too — the  gi'cat-  (dassie 
master  who  was  so  much 
o])[)osed  til  thmn — etched  one 
]date  at  the  .same  time  at 
which  they  worked  and  tem- 
[lorarily  triumjdied.  It  was 
when  he  lived  in  Fome. 
The.  Furbngton  Club  exhibits 
it.  It  is  without  the  free¬ 
dom  and  the  breadth  that 
came  to  the  masters  of  the 
later  [leriod,  on  whose  woi'k  I  have  insisted  most 
— Alciyon  and  Millet,  dacipumiart  and  Fracipie- 
mond — but  it  has  the.  dignity  of  draughtsmanship 
which,  in  whatever  medium  the  [lortrait  be  exe¬ 
cuted,  can  never  be  missing  to  any  [lortrait  by  Jean 
Ifomini([oe  Ingre.s. 


A  MtSTY  MOKNING. 

(From  the  Painting  by  E.  A.  WateHow,  A.R.A.) 
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THE  HOYAL  ACADEMY,  1891.-11. 
By  M.  H.  SPIELMANN. 


IT  should  at  once  be  confessed  that  the  first  esti¬ 
mate  of  this  year’s  Koyal  Academy  Exhibition, 
and  the  verdict  of  comparative  failure,  were  a  little 
unjust.  There  are,  doubtless,  not  so  many  “popular” 
pictures  to  discuss ;  it  is  not  so  striking  a  sliow,  but 
there  are  some  works — more,  peiiiaps,  than  usual — 
which  stick  strangely  in  the  mind,  and  which,  the  more 
they  are  thought  of,  give  increased  food  for  reflection 
and  enjoyment.  And  this  characteristic,  I  take  it,  is 
the  sure  sign  of  fine  qualities  in  a  picture — supposing 
the  taste  of  the  tliinker  to  be  chaste  and  educated. 
When  half-a-dozen  pictures  stand  strongly  out  in 
tlie  memory  from  the  kaleidoscopic  medley  that 
wliirls  confused  across  the  mental  retina  after  the 
pains  of  Press-day  have  passed  away,  one  may  fairly 
think  of  tliose  as  the  “  pictures  of  the  year.” 

To  more  than  one  of  these  I  referred  last  month. 
The  great  popular  success  of  the  year  is  undoubtedly 
Mr.  Eildes’s  picture  of  “  The  Doctor  ” — intensely 
dramatic,  novel  in  subject,  and,  what  is  of  vastly 
more  importance,  admirable  alike  in  composition 
and  technique.  The  versatility  of  the  artist  who 
can  turn  with  such  facility  and  confidence  from 
the  light  and  graceful  touch  and  manner  that  are 
708 


proper  to  the  Gainsborough-like  rendering  of  female 
portraiture,  to  the  more  rugged  handling  (yet  tech¬ 
nique  as  admirable)  in  which  aie  translated  tlie 
motive  of  the  picture  of  the  painful  and  emo¬ 
tional  side  of  a  workman’s  life,  is  indeed  of  no 
common  order. 

But  if  Mr.  Eildes’s  picture  is  extraordinary  of 
its  kind,  still  more  so  is  that  of  Mr.  Mhiterliouse. 
The  “Ulysses”  gains  wonderfully  on  acquaintance, 
striking  as  it  was  at  first.  The  subtlety  and  har¬ 
mony  of  its  beautiful  colour  declare  it  a  masterpiece 
even  in  a  country  where  colour  has  always  been  more 
appreciated  than  drawing. 

Another  gem  among  the  wilderness  of  pictures 
is  Mr.  Swan’s  little  “African  Panthers.”  Set  in  an 
atmosphere  of  blue — that  exquisite  tone  which  con¬ 
stituted  the  chief  charm  of  his  “  Piping  Boy  ”  of  last 
year — two  panthers  are  on  the  prowl.  Kotwitli- 
standing  the  smallness  of  the  picture,  the  beasts  are 
living,  and  we  seem  to  see  the  movement  of  tlieir 
(piivering  bones  and  muscles  beneath  tlieir  loose 
skins.  Tlie  harmony  of  coloiu’,  limited,  it  is  true,  in 
scale,  is  complete,  and  the  picture  adds  to  Mr.  Swan’s 
little  list  of  masterpieces. 
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I  next  come  to  u  picture  as  lirilliaiit  and  as 
t'lever  as  it  is  at  tirst  repellent — “La  Carniencita  ” 
(it  Mr.  ^Sargent.  Tlie  picture  is  distinguished  for 
two  cliaiacteristics — the  intense  indi\idnalities,  sn 
to  say,  ot  the  painter  and  the  nindel.  d'he  strong 
characterisation  of  his  sitters  is  one  ut  IMr.  Sargent’s 
greatest  virtues ;  tlie  u\  er-oht  rusion  ot  himself  and 
his  skill  his  greatest  fault.  In  the  majority  of  his 
works  the  artist’s  tirst  jnxielamation  to  the  spec¬ 
tator  is,  “Ain’t  1  clever?”;  and  not  until  we  luive 
lieard  IHr.  Sargent’s  voice  does  the  cainais  liegin 
to  .speak.  The  artist  is  often  .spoken  of  as  the 
American  ATdasipiez,  and  nut  without  I'eason  is  he 
the  pride  of  a  nation.  Thei'e  are  (pialities  in  all 
of  Mr.  Sargent’s  work — notahly  in  his  portrait  of  a 
lady  now  at  the  Xew  Gallery — which,  in  s}iite  (jf  all 
its  ■violence  and  eccentricity,  liorder  on,  if  they  do 
not  always  achieve,  greatness.  l>ut  ATdasipiez  did 
not  give  iirecedence  to  the  disjilay  of  his  skill — ■ 
he  allowed  it  to  display  itself.  AVould  Air.  Sargent 
but  see  to  this  and  his  position  as  an  artist  would 
vastly  improve:  he  has  far  too  much  genius  to  be 
merely  “  cle\'er.”  The  jiicture  in  the  Academy  conies 
nearer  to  .self-emanci}iation  than  most  of  his  recent 
woi'ks.  This  yellow-clad  woman  is  the  concentrated 
e.ssence  of  one  side  of  Spani.sh  life.  As  .she  stands 
there,  with  tier  whitened  face,  her  blackened  lirows 
and  lashes,  and  her  painted  lips,  one  yellow-shod  foot 
extended  ready  for  the  dance,  she  is  a  very  incai'iia- 
tion — at  once  fascinating  and  repulsive.  Tlie  jiic- 
ture  kills  everything  on  the  wall,  arid  sur])asses  for 
strength  almost  every  modern  picture  1  have  ever 
seen.  In  the  treatment  of  the  dress  Air.  Sargent 
seems  to  have  taken  a  le.sson  from  the  work  of 
Sir  Everett  Alillais. 

Another  picture,  as  strong  in  its  way  as  the  hist, 
hut  how  different  in  manner,  is  tlie  “  Portrait  of  a 
Gentleman,”  by  AI.  Jan  Ahiii  Beer.s.  It  is  intensely 
realistic  and  astonishingly  forcible.  AVhen  it  is  said 
that  the  linen  of  the  evening-dre.ssed  sitter  is  as 
white  as  your  own,  vying  in  hrilliancy  with  a  cuff 
placed  beside  it,  and  that  the  flesh  is  painted  nji  to 
that  tremendous  pitch,  while  the  whole  is  a  perfect 
hai’inony,  some  idea  may  he  formed  of  the  vigour  of 
the  [licture.  It  is  a  great  deal  more  than  a  tour  dc 
forrc ;  it  is  a  I’eniarkahle  effort,  the  more  notalile 
when  it  is  contrasted  with  the  extreme  tenderness 
and  delicacy  of  his  “  Autumn  ”  and  “  Peviens  !  ” 

All'.  Grchai'dson  is  seen  at  his  liest  this  year. 
Ihit  it  is  not  in  his  “Enigma,”  a  small  ncurc  picture 
of  a  quarrel  lietween  a  young  couple,  that  tlie  chief 
pleasure  will  he  taken,  for  all  its  lovely  harmony  of 
warm  colour.s.  It  is  in  his  portraiture,  and  e.specially 
in  “  Sir  Andrew  AValker,  Part.,”  that  his  niaster- 
])iece  is  to  lie  sought.  Tiiis  jiicture  is  as  different 
from  Air.  Sargent’s  as  could  lie.  It  is  in  a  way  quite 


as  mannered ;  yet  the  artist  does  not  consciously 
obtrude  Ids  mannerism.  It  is  as  clever,  nay,  far  in-ore 
.so;  yet  it  dues  not  clamour  fur  our  notice.  Its 
jiainting  is  as  fine,  its  colour,  though  nut  so  daring, 
is  more  agreeable,  its  ]iose  is  as  natural,  and  the 
character  as  distinct.  Besides  all  this,  there  is  a 
truth  of  ex}iression,  a  refinement  arid  repose,  a 
dignity  and  (piiet  force,  that  are  to  be  looked  fur 
in  vain  in  the  work  of  Air.  Sargent.  It  is  well  that 
the  personality  of  the  henefieent  founder  of  the 
AValker  Art  Gallery  should  have  been  so  worthily 
})laced  on  canvas. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  witli  decision  of  Sir 
Everett  Alillais’  chief  contrilmtion  of  the  year, 
“  Lingering  Autumn.”  That  it  at  once  ])roclaims 
itself  a  noble  work  is  beyond  dispute  ;  neverthe¬ 
less,  at  first  examination  at  least,  it  rather  ranges 
itself  with  his  “  Alurtly  AIoss  ”  than  with  “  Chill 
October;”  that  is  to  say,  that  it  just  misses  being  a 
truly  great  work.  This  (ipinion  might  be  modified 
after  a  certain  time  :  it  is  indeed  peculiar  to  Sir 
Elverett’s  landscape  })ictures  that,  upon  longer  ac- 
(|uainta.nce  they  impress  tlie  lielujlder  with  gi'eater 
and  greater  fa\  (.iur.  But  the  fact  remains  that,  in 
spite  of  the  artist’s  great  grasp  of  landscape,  which 
always  makes  itself  felt,  the  cri.s})ness  of  his  light 
and  atiiKJSjiliere,  and  the  perfection  of  his  tree¬ 
drawing,  there  is  that  lacking  which  prevents  its 
being  clas.sed  with  his  greatest  efforts.  In  the 
matter  of  portraiture  he  has  recovered  himself 
in  an  extraordinary  degree.  His  picture  of  “  Airs. 
Cluanberlaln  ”  has  niucli  of  the  fresfiness  and  beauty 
of  his  finest  pei'iod.  Graceful  in  pose,  it  is  admirable 
in  colour,  and  the  llesh-jiaiiiting  }mts  to  shame  all 
those  younger  executants  whose  thoughts  are  ex¬ 
clusively  engaged  liy  considerations  of  allure  on  the 
one  hand,  or  tones  and  values  on  the  other. 

Such  are  tlie  })ictures,  besides  the  Bresident’s 
contributions,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  that 
most  impress  me  as  I  wi'ite  from  memory  of  the 
exhibition — away  from  my  notes  arid  catahrgue  ;  and 
such,  I  Iielieve,  will  lie  accepted  by  the  majority  as 
the  landmarks  of  the  year’s  Academy.  I  sliould, 
perhaps,  include  Air.  Henry  Aloore’s  exquisite 
“  L’Etae  de  Serc([,”  “The  Setting  Sun  now  Gilds 
the  Elastern  Sky,”  and  “A  S([ually  Day  ol'f  Ouister- 
liarii.”  They  are  certainly  as  fine  as  they  can  lie, 
tlie  drawing  and  colouring  of  the  water  hardly  ]ier- 
niitting  of  improvement ;  but  Air.  Aloore  is  at  the 
height  of  his  powei',  and  if  he  is  nut  mure  Ilian 
usually  inipre.s.sive,  it  is  liecause  his  former  work  in 
recent  years  is  not  to  he  surpa.s.sed.  Air.  Alma- 
Tadema’s  }iicture,  too,  “An  Earthly  Paradise:  ‘All  the 
Heaven  of  Heavens  in  one  Little  Child,’  ”  is,  in  cer¬ 
tain  respects,  the  finest  of  his  woi'ks.  There  is  no 
blue  sky  and  no  blue  sea  to  capti^■a,te  that  great 
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public  wlio  love  him  for  these  things ;  nay,  the 
marble  itself,  though  inimitably  painted,  is  but  an 
incident  of  the  arrierc  Rut  this  graceful  ])ic- 

ture  of  a  young  mother  playing  with  her  babe  is  so 
admirable,  the  soft  blues  and  greens  so  charmingly 
contrasted  with  the  llesh  tones,  that  it  has  a  beauty 
beyond  the  allurements  of  perfectly-painted  textures 
and  A'ividly-realised  arclueology.  The  truth  is  that 
Mr.  Tadema,  as  I  have  befoi'e  pointed  out,  is  yearly 
improving  in  the  painting  of  the  figure  and  of  human 
emotions.  That  he  has  practically  been  beyond 


a  harbour  of  I’efuge  within  the  shelter  of  which  no 
further  effort  was  iu([uired.  To-day  things  are  dif¬ 
ferent.  Rrofessor  Herkomer,  it  is  true,  jiroduces  no 
portrait  quite  the  equal  of  “  IMajor  Rourke  ”  and 
“Mr.  Cuthbert  Quilter  ”  of  last  year;  nor  does  his 
diploma-work,  “  (du  Strike  ” — though  dramatic  in¬ 
deed — convince  us  more  than  the  canvas  with  a 
similar  title  which  he  exhibited  some  years  ago.  Rut 
he  maintains  his  ground  with  W'ork  such  as  his 
admirable  portrait  of  the  “Dean  of  Christchurch” 
and  his  “  monotype  ”  of  “  A  Shepherd  ;  ”  moreover,  it 


BANKS  OP  THE  OUSE. 

(Fi-o)ii  the  Paiatin[/  hij  the  late  Keelet/  Halsivelle.) 


criticism  in  his  figure-drawing  is  admitted ;  where 
the  increasing  perfection  lies  is  in  the  vivifying  of 
his  figures — in  the  rendering  of  living,  puljiy  flesh, 
and  the  infusion  of  soul  into  the  actors  of  the  little 
dramas  he  rarely  fails  to  produce.  His  poi'trait 
of  Mr.  Balfour,  in  a  minor  measure,  shares  this 
quality ;  but  it  seems  to  be  painted  with  a  less 
vigorous  and  certain  hand,  and  with  less  evident 
enjoyment. 

It  is  interesting  to  turn  to  the  work  of  the  latest 
Academicians  and  Associates  and  to  watch  the  effect 
of  election  and  promotion  upon  them.  The  time  is 
within  the  recollection  of  many  of  my  readers  when 
election  to  Royal  Academic  lionours  was  said  to  lie 
tantamount  to  artistic  damnation  ;  when  the  favoured 
ones  were  supposed  to  consider  tiiat  the  magic  pale 


is  never  possible  to  tell  in  what  new  place,  nor  how 
soon,  the  popular  Professor  will  break  out.  Mr. 
Gow,  the  other  new  Academician,  exhibits  in  his 
“  After  Langside  :  Queen  IMary’s  Farewell  to  Scot¬ 
land,”  a  picture  which,  while  it  is  in  no  sense  so 
important  and  ambitious  a  composition  as  last  year’s 
“  Retreat  from  MAterloo,”  is  moi'e  pleasing  in  one 
impoi'tant  particular :  the  colour  is  better.  Tlie 
“  Retreat  ”  was  certainly  ratlier  “  tight  ”  anil  black — 
an  objection  which  cannot  be  urged  against  “Queen 
IMary.”  There  is  a  delicacy  of  colour,  combined  with 
a  certainty  of  touch  and  piecision  and  daintiness  of 
drawing,  which  compare  w'ell  with  Mr.  Gow’s  finest 
water-colours ;  while,  in  spite  of  the  thinness  of  the 
painting,  there  is  a  masterfulness  in  the  picture 
which  cannot  fail  to  enhance  tlie  reputation  of  our 
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“  iMiglisli  ML'issoiiicr.  ’  Mr.  Iiavid  Murray  justitics  his 
(‘lection.  IIi.s  “  Maiiyolds  ''  is  an  excullciiL  sijccinicn 
of  his  full-light  work,  while  “ 'I'liu  llridgv  ”  (here 
engraved)  shows  him  in  his  more  romaidic  mood. 
Vet — and  })erhaps  this  is  not  e.xactly  a  fault — they 
leave  the  spectator  with  the  feeling  that  .Mr.  Murray 
can  do  better — that  the  great  masteiydece  is  yet  to 
come.  ]\h‘.  Wateiiow,  too,  is  aiudher  young  Acade¬ 
mician  who  steadily  advances.  He  has  this  year 
been  ]iainting  chielly  in  llavaria  ;  hut  his  “Misty 


■'  "I'hrough  the  .Moruiiig  Mist”  is  a  ])icture  of  irire 
beauty.  So,  too,  is  Mr.  Arthur  Lemon’s  “All  among 
the  La.rley.”  Hesides  Mr.  Aumoniei’,  Air.  Clayton 
Adams,  Air.  Helck(‘,  Mr.  ('otman.  Air.  \h*end  Xine- 
Air.  lhi])hael  dones,  and  Air.  Inglis.all  make  a  distinct 
ad\'ance  in  theii‘  art,  while,  all  tlie  old  favourites, 
academical  and  (atherwise,  sustain  tlieir  positions.  1 
need  not  eidarge  n])on  them;  there  is  no  occasion  to 
expatiate  on  the  grace  of  Air.  AlacAVhirter,  the  dis¬ 
tances  of  Air.  (  haodall,  the  realism  of  Air.  Lrett,  the 


THE  BIUDGE. 

{From  111.?  Palnihiff  hif  Dan'il  .l/’H/yy?//,  A.Ii.A.) 


Alorning”  (see  p.  252)  is  perha])s  the  most  poetic  piece 
that  has  come  from  him;  for  it  is  Tininspired  liy  any 
novidty  of  scene,  and  represents  simply  the  p(aetic. 
vision  of  an  English  ])a,inter. 

Landscape,  indeed,  is  exceptioiially  good  this 
year — ]»erlia,ps  liecause  th(‘i'(!  is  I’clatively  so  little  of 
it.  Air.  Alfred  East  sends  a  sn])erl)  conti'il)ution  in 
his  single  effort,  “  i;e(‘dy  Alere  and  Sunlit  Hills” — 
the  utterance  of  a  lu’ight-minded  poet,  the  work  of  a, 
highly-accomjdislied  painter.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
men  who  can  paint  .sunlight  and  atmosjdiere,  and 
whose  sensitiveness  of  feeling  is  at  once  imparted 
to  the  beholder  (»f  his  can\'as.  Another  highly- 
sympathetic  painter  is  Air.  Adrian  Stokes,  whose 


sunlight  of  Air.  A'icat  Cole,  the  “eifects”  of  Air.  Leader, 
the  atnios})here  of  the  cattle-la, ndsca})es  of  Air.  Peter 
(Iraham  and  Air.  H.  AV.  P.  Davis.  Tliey  all  .sustain 
their  reputations,  and  in  no  case  .show  any  .signs  of 
falling  off.  This  could  hardly  with  justice  he  .said  of 
the  late  AH’.  Keeley  Halswelle,  who.se  “  Hanks  of  the 
( )u.se  ”  (see  p.  255),  though  not  ineifective,  heti'ays  a 
decadence,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  his  lanieided 
death. 

It  is  noticeahle,  a,nd  in  the  interest  of  art  de- 
])lorahle,  that  the  nude  is  .so  ,scaid.ily  represented  in 
Huilington  House.  Sii‘  Erederick  Leighton’s  ex- 
(pnsite  figure  of  Andromeda  can  hardly  Ite  .said  to 
head  the  hilef  list,  as  he  ha.s,  as  usual,  elected  to 
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treat  it  in  an  entirely  ideal  manner.  Dnudtless  it 
is  the  sweeter  for  tliat ;  ljut  tlie  art  whieli  so  sue- 
eessfiilly  eoneeals  art  is  not,  from  the  student’s 
point  of  view,  exactly  what  is  recpiired  for  his  bene¬ 
fit.  In  his  “Judgment  of  Paris,”  too,  Mr.  8.  J. 
Solomon  has  treated  somewhat  similarly  his  theme. 
This  must  be  considered  a 
great  advance  on  his  former 
work,  for  there  is  no  doubt 
that  five  years  ago  he  would 
have  attacked  the  suliject  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  realistic  side. 

A  notable  work  of  the  kind 
by  a  rising  artist  is  ]\Ir.  St. 

George  Hare’s  “  Victory  of 
Eaitli.”  The  martyrs’  jMse  and 
the  mise-cn-sceiu',  are  perhaps 
not  as  happy  as  they  might 
have  been,  but  tliese  two  giils’ 
figures  are  both  charming  and 
well  studied. 

Space  fails  in  which  to 
speak  of  the  contents  as  I 
would  do,  for  much  good  work 
claims  study  among  the  por¬ 
traiture  and  subject-pictures 
alike.  In  the  former  section 
one  of  the  most  interesting — ■ 
as  it  is  perhaps  unique — is  the 
autograph  portrait  by  Mr.  Hook, 

R.A.,  for  the  Uffizii  Gallery  in 
Elorence.  It  is  an  excellent 
likeness,  but  hardly  painted 
with  that  decision  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  his  three  admirable 
sea-pieces.  Among  the  lesser- 
known  men  who  exhibit  excel¬ 
lent  work  are  Mr.  Olivier  (with 
a  striking  and  characteristic 
portrait  of  Mr.  Locker-Lamp- 
son),  Mr.  Mordecai  (with  a 
picture  hardly  le.ss  clever  of  Mr. 

Pinero),  and  Mr.  Wehrschmidt. 

Mr.  Clausen,  who  makes  his 
first  appearance  in  the  Aca¬ 
demy,  sends  a  portrait-group 
of  a  lady  and  children — very 
clever,  as  all  that  Mr.  Clausen  does  must  be — but 
appearing  to  imitate  the  thinnes.s  and  transparency 
of  water-colour.  Mr.  Watts,  with  his  beautiful  and 
intellectual  “  Lady  Catherine  Thynne,”  Mr.  Gregory, 
Mr.  Ouless,  Mr.  Pettie,  Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Seymour 
Lucas  (with  “  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert  ”),  and  Mr.  Sant 
among  the  members  of  the  Academy,  and  Messrs. 
Sargent,  M'Clure  Hamilton  (with  a  delicate  but 
admirable  sketch-portrait  of  Mr.  Gladstone),  Blake 


Wirgman,  \5is,  Sliannon,  Llewellyn,  Cope,  (whose 
portrait  of  “Admiral  Milne”  is  engraved  on  tlie 
next  page),  and  the  Hon.  John  Collier,*  representing 
the  outsiders,  all  cmitriljute  notalJe  and,  in  some 
instances,  fine  work. 

History  and  (jenre  are  fairly  represented — almost 


as  well  as  any  other  section  in  the  picture  galleries. 
The  “  Newdyn  School  ”  has  on  the  whole  been 
cavalierly  treated.  May]>e  j\Ir.  Stanhope  Forbes’s 
“  Soldiers  and  Sailors :  The  Salvation  Army  ”  is  a 
little  too  photographic  for  Academic  taste  ;  perhaps 
Mr.  Bramley’s  pathetic  picture  of  a  child’s  funeral  in 
Cornwall,  called  “  For  of  Such  is  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,”  breaks  away  too  much  from  convention  in 
*  See  his  portrait  of  “Professor  Huxley,”  p.  219. 
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{From  the  Painiiiuj  by  E.  Blair  Leighton.) 
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its  composition;  neitlier  is  as  well  Ihuil;'  as  llic 
])aiiiters  are  accustomed  t(^  ho.  ( »u  the  oilier  liamh 
Mr.  Haclver’s  touching  and  cli'verlv-moderuised 
“  Christ  and  the  iMag'dalen  ”  has  a  ]ilaee  of  honour. 
iMr.  Frank  Hicksee  has  entenal  mi  a  new  ]iath  in  his 
great  decoration  iif  “The  .Mountain  of  the  Winds,” 
a  work  of  fancy  which  contrasts  strangely  with  his 


(From  the  Pahifunj  htf  A.  S.  Copr.) 

touching  picture  of  “  The  Crisis.”  Air.  Alarcus  Stone 
sends  two  of  his  charmingly  pretty  studies  in  the 
course  of  true  love,  hut  the  pervading  hlueness  in 
the  atmosphere  has  a  rather  deteriorating  etfect. 
.Mr.  Calderon  (with  his  “  St.  Elizabeth”),  Air.  and  Airs. 
Xormand,  Airs.  Stanhope  Forhes  (with  a  remark- 
ahle  religious  picture,  conceived  and  e.vecuted  in  the 
style  of  the  Alunich  school,  entitled  “  Hail,  Alary  !  ”), 
Air.  Lockhart  llogle  (with  a  powerful  study  of  a, 
kilted  Scots  piper  heside  a  hrazier,  called  “The 
Fihroch”),  Air.  Alargetson,  Air.  Faed,  Sir  John  (  lilhert. 
Air.  Blair  Leighton  (see  page  257),  Air.  Crofts  (with  a 
couple  of  capital  military  pictures).  Air.  Glindoni, 


Air.  Harrington  ;\Iann  (with  his  headlong  and 
x'igorous  “  .Vttack  of  the  .Macdonalds  at  Killie- 
crankie”),  Air.  Seymour  Lucas,  Air.  Gotch,  Air.  Lred 
Hall,  Air.  Bourdillon,  Air.  Ingram,  and  Air.  Greif- 
fenhagen,  all  contrihute  to  the  stiength  and  the 
success  of  the  exhihition. 

A  word  of  ])i'aise.  is  due  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  present  exhibition.  A  munl)or 
of  the  rooms  are  a  model  of  what 
good  hanging  in  a  vast  open  exhi¬ 
hition  should  be,  and  it  is  to  he 
hoped  that  it  offers  an  example 
that  may  not  he  lost  sight  of  hy 
succeeding  committees.  In  the 
Black-and-AVhite  Boom,  too,  an 
excellent  innovation  has  been  made, 
in  the  classing  of  the  original  etcher 
and  engraver  al»ove  him  who,  with¬ 
out  original  thought,  merely  trans¬ 
lates  the  already  existing  work  of 
a  painter — tlrd.  is  to  say,  for  the 
tirst  time  the  artist  in  engraving 
has  l)een  placed  above  the  crafts¬ 
man. 

.Such  is  the  exhihition  of  1891 
as  it  impresses  the  writer  after  a 
visit  on  the  one  I’ress-day  set  aside 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  dihicult, 
after  such  short  study,  to  say  off¬ 
hand  what,  if  any,  tendency  may 
lie  detected ;  what,  if  any,  move¬ 
ment  may  he  noted.  AVhat  chiefly 
impresses  itself  upon  me  is  the 
givwing  triumph  of  the  Academic 
method — teni})ered,  of  cour.se,  liy 
work  such  as  that  of  Air.  Swan  and 
the  French  Bomanticists  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Air.  Sargent  and  his 
school  on  the  other — and  tkat  the 
creed  of  Colourle.ss  School,  which 
was  at  one  time  prevalent  in 
Xewlyn  and  its  purlieus,  has  prac¬ 
tically  died  out.  For  the  rest  tlu' 
air  seems  to  he  clearer  than  for  some  years  past, 
effort  is  on  the  increase,  and  the  foibles  and  fashion 
of  a.  space — like  those  of  “  axstheticism  ” — are  pass¬ 
ing  away,  resolving  themselves  into  a  steady,  vigor¬ 
ous,  and  wdiolesome  desire  to  jJace  the  techni([ue  of 
English  art  on  a  level  witli  that  of  France,  while 
preserving  those  cpialities  which  are  its  glory  a.nd 
its  strength. 

To  liecome  a  “  History-painter  ”  has  almost  ceased 
to  lie  the  aim  and  ambition  of  the  figure-artist, 
■save  on  a  “cabinet”  scale;  and  the  nude  is  wmll- 
idgh  eschewed.  This  is  the  one  feature  of  evil 
omen. 


AD.\IIR.\L  OP  THE  FLEET,  SIR  ALEX.iXDER  MILXE,  BART.,  G.C.B. 
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OLD  LOVE  RENEWED. 

{From  the  PaitUiioj  by  J.  R.  Wci/ucKn.) 


THE  NEW  GALLERY. 

It  is  soiuewliat  of  a  disappointment  to  find  that 
the  New  Gallery,  having,  after  a  very  short 
competition,  succeeded  in  crushing  its  rival,  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery,  out  of  existence,  has  not  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  itself  the  best  elements  of  the  defunct 
establishment.  On  the  contrary,  the  New  appears 
with  an  exaggerated  conservatism  to  have  adhered 
almost  exclusively  to  its  old  stars  and  its  old  rank 
and  file,  eschewing  this  time,  with  a  curious  timidity, 
the  more  daring  and  extreme  manifestations  of 
modern  art,  and  more  particularly  holding  its  gates 
fast  against  any  intrusion  of  foreign  masters,  other 
than  those,  already  thoroughly  acclimatised  in 
England.  Two  of  the  vastest  and  most  ambitious 
works  yet  produced  by  Mr.  Burne-Jones — one  of 
them  anxiously  awaited  and  eagerly  discussed  e\  en 
before  its  appearance — are  surely  enough  to  give 
colour  and  individuality  to  any  exhibition.  The 
“  Star  of  Bethlehem,”  as  the  painter  has  elected  to 
call  his  new  and  strange  version  of  the  “Adoration 
of  the  Magi,”  is  not,  even  if  we  judge  it  from  i\Ir. 
Burne-Jones’s  own  point  of  view,  a  complete  or  a 


convincing  success.  It  would  l»e  idle  to  require  of 
the  master  precisely  what  lie  cannot  give — religious 
fervour  of  the  more  usual  and  obvious  type — but 
we  may  claim  in  the  rendering  of  a  subject  of  the 
liighest  import  at  least  a  certain  intensity  of  mys¬ 
ticism,  some  genuine  originality  of  vision  which 
should  renew  a  great,  but,  in  the  art  of  the  old 
masters,  over-familiar,  theme.  Tlie  mise-en-scem 
is  here  original  enough,  for  the  Adoration  passes 
in  a  flowery  green  landscape  of  northern  type, 
near  a  bower  of  roses  and  delicate  blossoms, 
depicted  with  all  loiing  care  and  minuteness.  In 
the  midst  sits  the  listless  Virgin,  holding  a  dis- 
^iroportioiied  and  inexpressive  infant  Saviour,  while 
over  them  on  one  side  bends  the  St.  Joseph,  an 
austere  noble  type ;  on  the  other  approach  the 
gigantic,  splendidly  robed  figures  of  the  three  AVise 
Men,  who  appear  languidly  curious,  rather  than 
magnetically  attracted  by  the  Divine  presence  whicli 
they  revere. 

To  speak  frankly,  the  great  pre-Eaphaelite  pon¬ 
tiff  has  but  feebly  grasped  his  subject,  save  in  the 
strangely  fascinating  ligure  of  an  angel,  who,  an  in- 
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(From  the  Paintiivj  Inj  Alfred  Eaat,  ILL) 


visilile  witne.ss  of  tlio  scene,  is  poised  motionless  niid 
perpendicidav  in  the  air,  liolding  a  globe  of  lire. 
This  lieautiful,  disipiieting  figure  inspires  a  kind 
of  awe,  and  is  pre-eminently  aai  invention  such  as 
could  only  hav'c.  Ikami  evolved  liy  the  })ainter,  thougli 
not  one  having  much  alHnity  with  sacred  art  })roper. 

This  huge  work,  as  well  as  that  which  we  are 
a-hout  to  descril)e,  is  executed  in  a  kind  of  wa.ter- 
colonr,  with  a  ])rofuse  admixture  of  gouache  or  hody- 
colonr,  laid  on  in  an  indescrihalde  fashion  (pute 
pecnlian  to  the  artist. 

IMr.  Burne-Jones’s  second  contrihution  is  a  kirge 
ipii'ight  decoration,  entitled  “  Sponsa  de  Lihano,” 
with  the  further  (piotation  from  Solomon’s  Song, 
“Awake,  (J  XorthAVind;  and  come,  thou  South; 
blow  upon  my  gaaalen  that  the  spices  may  How  out.” 
A  beautiful  female  figure  of  the  all-too-familiar  type. 


I'obed  in  dark,  flowing  draperies, 
walks  pensively  beside  a  stream, 
from  the  banks  of  which  spring 
lilies,  while,  in  the  air  above,  the 
youthful  figures  of  the  North  and 
South  AVinds  float,  with  tossing  dra- 
])eries,  wafting  beneticcnt  airs  on  the 
gai’den  below.  This  is  obviously  a 
rennniscence  of  Botticelli’s  famous 
“  Birth  of  Venus”  at  the  Uflizii,  with 
winch  it  closely  agrees,  altluaigh 
there  the  ATmus  blown  along  by  the 
Ze}>hyrs  is  nude,  and  stands  in  the 
act  of  being  rol)ed  l)y  an  additional 
female  figure  not  to  be  found  in  Air. 
Burne-Jones’s  picture.  Strange  to 
say,  however,  the  modern  English¬ 
man’s  personifications  of  the  A'Vinds 
are  stiller  than  those  of  the  old 
Florentine,  and  his  pensive  emble¬ 
matical  figure  exliales  none  of  the  joy 
which  radiates  from  the  new-born 
goddess  in  the  work  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  As  a  decoration  in  delicate, 
yet  staid  and  sober  hues.  Air.  Burne- 
Jones’s  performance  is  lemarkable, 
and  it  is  thoroughly  decorative  in 
aspect,  notwithstanding  the  stillness 
of  some  of  the  conpionent  parts. 

Of  one  of  Air.  AAhitts’s  contribu¬ 
tions,  an  early  work,  not  liefore  pub¬ 
licly  exhibited,  “The  Deluge:  the 
Forty-Hrst  Day,”  shows  all  the  old 
sublimity  of  conception  of  the  genial 
master,  and  is  a  worthy  pendant  to 
the  famous  “  Olive  Branch.”  AAA  see 
hei’e  nothing  but  the  waters  gradually 
sul)siding  under  the  all-conrpiering 
ladiance  of  the  Deity,  shown  only  as 
a  gi'oat  eential  sun,  whose  shafts  pierce  the  murky 
atmosphere  in  all  directions,  and  fill  with  an  opal¬ 
escent  light  the  whole  scene.  This  is  a  AAhitts  out  of 
gratitude  for  which  we  may  readily  pardon,  though 
we  may  still  deplore,  certain  cons})icuous  failures 
of  the  later  time. 

And  now  we  must  descend  many  steps,  and  come 
to  Air.  AAb  13.  llichmond’s  classical  allegory,  “  Amor 
Vincit  Omnia,”  showing  in  a  bright,  light  key  of 
decorative  colour  Aphi’odite  standing  nude,  and 
about  to  Ite  robed  by  her  handmaidens  after  the 
bath,  her  shrine  being  a  Orecian  hall  or  portico  open 
to  a  ])urple  island-studded  sea.  For  vitality  and 
the  invisible  envelopment  of  atmosphere  we  may 
])erhat)S  not  ask  in  a  work  of  pure  decoration  like 
this,  but  one  f[ua,lity  is  all  the  more  indispemsable, 
and  that  is  kirgene.ss  and  purity  of  style,  with  a 
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nobly  expressive  How  of  draperies,  and  a  seemingly 
natural  ponderation  of  component  paiis  ;  and  this  is 
just  what  we  look  for  in  vain.  Mr.  Alma-Tadema’s 
“  Love  in  Idleness  ”  is  one  of  those  classical  idylls  of 
which  he  lias  given  ns  so  many  exani})les.  Prosaic 
in  conception,  hut  admiralile  in  execution,  it  is 
especially  consummate  in  the  lighting  of  the  chaplet- 
crowned  female  figures  seen  in  lounging  ease  in  the 
open  air  of  a  sunny  southern  day.  It  suggests  an 
episode  in  Theocritus  with  the  charm  left  out,  and 
translated,  moreover,  into  everyday  Ponian  prose.  Of 
Mr.  J.  M.  Strudwick’s  “Elaine  ”  we  need  .say  nothing, 
save  that  it  closely  resembles  Mr.  Burne-Jones’s 
art.  Few  of  its  predecessors  have  been  more  to 
our  taste  than  the  present  example.  In  ]\Ir.  J.  P. 
"Weguelin’s  piece  of  classic  genre,  “  Old  Love  Pe- 
newed,”  there  is  some  humour,  and  an  attempt  to 
break  away  from  the  too  close  imitation  of  Mr. 
Alma-Tadema.  The  background 
of  sea-coast  is,  however,  too  sum¬ 
mary,  and  leaves  something  to  be 
desired.  Mrs.  A.  L.  Swynnerton 
is  a  realist,  not  an  idealist,  and 
her  “  Cupid  and  Psyche  ”  savoui's 
too  much  of  the  living,  uncor¬ 
rected  model ;  but  the  group  is, 
nevertheless,  admirable  in  the  ren¬ 
dering  of  the  flesh-tones,  and  ac¬ 
tually  quivers  with  the  pulsations 
of  life.  This  rare  quality  is  shown 
to  still  greater  advantage  in  the 
brilliant  and  sympathetic  portrait 
of  “  Maurice,  son  of  Edmund 
Powell,  Esq.,”  by  the  same  ar¬ 
tist.  Mr.  Arthur  Lemon,  in  his 
Lost  Comrade,”  depicts  with 
freshness,  vigour,  and  breadth,  yet 
without  perfect  certainty  or  per¬ 
fect  accomplishment,  one  of  those 
episodes  in  the  life  of  barbarian 
man  of  the  more  or  less  pre¬ 
historic  period,  in  which  he,  like 
some  foreign  painters  who  could 
be  named,  take  peculiar  delight. 

This  year,  too,  the  versatile  Mr. 
klatthew  Hale  follows  in  his  wake 
with  a  curious  scene  of  primitive 
combat  and  pursuit  entitled  “  Mar¬ 
riage  by  Capture.”  j\Ir.  Philip 
Burne-Jones  contributes  the  huge 
canvas,  “  Earth  -  rise  from  the 
Moon,”  which  embodies  a  happy 
and  original  idea — that  of  depict- 
ino;  the  huge  extinct  craters  and 
bare  rocks  of  the  moon,  illumi¬ 
nated  by  the  intense  radiance  of 
709 


earth’s  vast  globe,  wliicli  lights  up  also  one  solitary 
vestige  of  past  life,  the  huge  .skeleton  (jf  the  .satellite 
planet’s  last  inhabitant.  The  idea  i.s,  however,  much 
shorn  of  its  majesty  in  the  carrying  out ;  for,  placed 
on  the  very  tops  of  Luna’s  highest  mountain.s,  we 
lose  all  .sen.se  of  vast  and  limitless  s^jace,  while  the 
extinct  craters  of  volcanoes  pre.senteil  to  our  gaze 
resemble  rather  the  mud-pies  of  infants  than  the 
huge,  gaping  abysses  they  were  intended  to  suggest. 

Among  the  portraits,  by  far  the  most  wonderful 
in  its  way,  is  ]\Ir.  J.  S.  Sargent’s  presentment  of  a 
young  white-robed  lady,  seated  bolt  upright  on  a 
bare  wooden  settle  fixed  against  a  carved  oaken 
wainscoting.  Slie  gazes  straight  out  of  the  canvas  at 
the  spectator  with  an  extraordinai'y,  almost  crazy, 
intensity  of  life  in  her  wide-open  brown  eyes.  Even 
here  the  element  of  a  perverse  joy  in  mystifying  the 
Philistine  is  not  wholly  absent ;  yet  the  irresistible 
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finvc  aiul  fascination  of  this  singular  cnihodinient  of 
Yontliful  vitality  cannot  he  gainsaiil.  Sir  -I.  E.  i\Iil- 
lais’  “  I’ortrait  of  a  hady”  is  a  three-quarter  length 
of  a  mature  dame,  rohed  in  red  velvet  and  wearing  a 
'parui’c  of  ememlds,  whicli  eonspicnonsly  lavks  in¬ 
terest,  whether  fi’om  a,  tetdinieal  ]ioint  of  vii'W  or 
othei'wise.  l\Ir.  Ad  T>.  Fiehmond’s  “  Lady  Algernon 
l.enm.ix  "  shows  a  ('(ntain  m(‘asure  of  st_\  le.  in  the 
jiretentions  ])ose,  with  tin*  drawhatdv  of  a.  charaxdvr- 
istic  waxiness  in  the  tlesh-t ints  and  a  head  ap])arently 
o\'er  life-size.  I’l'ofessor  llnhert  Herkomer’s  lull- 


length  of  “  Tlie  Lady  Helen  Eei'gnscm,”  whom  he  de- 
])icts  standing  (ai  .some  .stone  ste])S  which  lead  from 
a.  porch  into  a  flowering  garden,  is  hap]>y  oidy  in  its 
arrangement;  for  whether  in  dranghtsmanship,  in 
colouring,  or  in  the  attempted  .suggestion  of  atmos- 
])heric  enviro))ment,  it  leaves  everything  to  he  desii'cd. 
Ferhaps  the  best  ])ortrait  here,  with  i\Ir.  Sargent’s,  is 
Ml'.  J.  1\L  Swan’s  exipnsitely-modelled  “  IMrs.  Ian 
Hamilton,”  .showing  the  head  and  hirst  of  a,  lady  in 
diaphanous  white  muslin,  relieved  against  a.  ground 
of  dark  purple  pansies  endiroidered  on  green.  The 
conception  is  charming  in  its  simplicity,  the  draughts- 
mairship  is  perfect  in  its  .sensitive  delicacy,  hut  the 
colouring  i.s,  alas  !  weak,  and  the  dull  skin  and  hair 
of  the  lady  are  rendered  ycd.  niort^  tomdess  liy  the 


st  rength  and  heauty  of  the  hackgronnd.  The  ])opnlar 
Mr.  d.  d.  Sliannon  is  rejire.sented  hy  a  large-seated 
full-length  of  “  dVinifred,  1  tuche.ss  of  Fortlmid,” 
xvlio.se  long,  slender  ligiire  i.s  composed  in  a  still', 
almost  hieratic,  attitude.  Easier  and  more  graceful 
in  ]ios('  is  the  cliarming  “  Mrs.  0.  ( '.  ( liamliers,”  lioth 
]iainlings  heing  to  a  cei'tain  extent  marred  hy  the 
leathery  texture  which  the  ])ainter  unkindly  giv^es 
to  the  Ik'sh  of  his  sitters.  A  very  jileasing  full-length, 
too  cold  and  sculptural  in  .style,  hut  well  drawn  and 
coiiqiosed,  is  the  “  iMr.s.  Feckitt  ”  of  IMr.  AV.  Lle¬ 


wellyn,  in  which  the  sitter  ayipears  standing  npright 
in  a  well-fashioned  gown  of  ap])le-green  and  hlack. 
AVe  must  not  omit  to  mention,  though  somewhat  out 
of  its  ]iroper  pla.ee,  the  consummately  painted  “Circe” 
of  Air.  d.  AV.  AMaterhonse,  .sliowing  the  heantiful 
witch  seated  on  an  archaic  throne  of  wrought  gold, 
hacked  hy  a.  mystic  mirror,  the  office  of  which  i.s  to 
reflect  the  movements  of  her  suhjugated  worship^iers: 
at  hei'  feet  are  strewn  ])urple  violets,  and  around  her 
lie  snorting  tla*  meta.morpho.sed  swine.  This,  if  not 
an  ade([uate  conception  of  the  iri'e.sistihle  .sorcere.s.s, 
is  at  any  rate,  a  picture  showing  much  exqui.site 
woi'k'manship. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  ]tortraits,  we  must 
m)t  omit  the  Hon.  d.  Collier’s  .sympathetic  ia'e.sent- 
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iiK'iit  of  the  lievo  of  the  liour,  IVIr.  liudyavd  Kiplinyf, 
and  Ids  lialf-leiigths  of  “  Aliss  Nina  Wolhy  ”  and 
“  ^Vliss  Mahcd  Pollock” — Ihc  latter  a  solid,  if  nn- 
suhtlc,,  rendering  of  a  fair  hloiaU'  in  hlack  ;  the 
former,  the  rather  alt'eeted  likeness  of  a  fashionahle 
heauty  of  psendo-(da.ssie  type.  Mi’.  Arthur  Hacker’s 
dainty,  carefully  -  composed 
full-length  of  “Miss  Ethel 
Wright,”  in  a  costume  of 
pale  green  and  pink,  has  a 
pretty  affectation  of  jiose 
and  manner,  which  elsewhere 
might  be  out  of  place,  but 
here  only  enhances  the 
charm  of  the  hlumlc  4vf(por4e 
who  is  portrayed.  Mr.  Halle 
exhibits,  besides  the  little 
genre  subject,  “  Cherries,”  a 
“Portrait  of  Aliss  Helen 
Grant  ” — the  sister  of  Mr. 

Hei'koniei'’s  famous  “  Lady  in 
AVhite  ” — which  is  chietiy  re¬ 
markable  for  a  studied,  artifi¬ 
cial  elegance  of  arrangement. 

M^e  cannot,  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  grant  much  space  in  the 
present  notice  to  the  land¬ 
scapes,  though  they  consti¬ 
tute  one  of  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  sections  of  the  show. 

]\Ir.  Adrian  Stokes  has  never 
done  better  than  in  the  large 
cattle  piece,  called  “  The 
Setting  Sun.” 

In  quite  another  style, 
and  much  more  remotely 
founded  on  nature,  is  Mr. 

Alfred  East’s  charming 
‘  Daplmis.”  Mr.  Padgett  has 
a  delicate  vision  of  the  less 
obvious  l)eauties  of  nature, 
hut  his  execution  is  unfortu¬ 
nately,  in  most  instance.s, 
feeble  and  insufficient.  His 
best  contribution  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion  is  the  original 
and  pathetic  “Hurried  Clouds 
on  the  South  Downs.”  Mffi  would  willingly  dwell,  did 
space  permit  of  it,  on  the  performances  of,  among 
others,  Mr.  North,  ]Mr.  Laidlay,  ]\Ir.  Edward  Stott, 
]\Ir.  Ernest  Parton  (who  has  made  a  surprising  step  in 
advance),  Mr.  Tristram  Ellis,  and  those  well-known 
masters,  ]\Ir.  Albert  Goodwin  and  ]\Ir.  Henry  IMoore, 
by  the  latter  of  whom  is  the  admirable  sea-piece, 
“  Morning  Briglit.” 

O  O 


The  show  of  sculpture'  in  tlie  gTacefully-pi’o- 
pf»rtioned  <‘ntrance  hall  has  n('\'cr  been  so  poor  in 
(juality  or  so  limited  in  (piantity  as  on  the,  ja’cscnt 
occasion.  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Air.  ( )nslow  Ford  had, 
it  appears,  ])romised,  hut  at  the-  last  moment  W(‘i'<‘ 
unalde  to  2)erform,  gi’eat  things;  the  result  being 


that  there  is  nothing  more  important  to  notice  than 
Air.  J.  AV.  Swynnerton’s  clumsily-modelled  pair  of 
nude  lovers,  described  as  “A  Pastoral,”  Air.  Conrad 
l)re.ssler’s  fine  porti  ait-bnst,  “AI.  H.  Spielmann,  Esq.,” 
and  the  rather  French-looking  group,  “  Parting,”  by 
Air.  AV.  G.  John,  which  is,  however,  only  the  defini¬ 
tive  bronze  original  of  a  model  in  plaster  which 
appeared  last  year  at  the  Ifoyal  Academy. 
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11  0  K  U  S  A  1  :  A  STUD  Y. 

IN  TWO  PAKTS:  PAPT  TWO. 


P.V  S. 

riiHE  Sid'hiioiios  anil  the  ,n,'ni(le.'^  ti>  Yedo  ami  the 
-I.  neii'lihourhiiDLl,  with  a.  few  ether  liool^.s  sneh 
as  the  AV////  iPr/.s,  the  7'/iii-f//-Si.r  I’ocfs,  tlie  ()(/i/r<i- 
lliah'hii  ilumlred  Poems  of  ()gura.),  and 


HlNCi. 

ferenee  is  won  by  the  qualities  of  distinction  and 
gi'aee  may  rest  here.  A\dia.t  is  still  lacking  is  the  Antal 
spark  of  ainmation,  the  infusion  of  energy  which  gives 
SAvift  and  eager  muA'ement  to  eA’ery  line  of  the  drawing. 


(From  the  Imatjo  Settiii  fliimi/ata — “New  Dexlyiis  for  Co)nhit’’ — 1S22.) 


especially  the  charming  volume  iii  colours  called 
Cltorni  Zd.-htslni  (PiAems  of  Choral) — all  e.xecuted 
in  1SU2  or  180;! — bear  a  distinctive  stain])  of  style  : 
Hoku.sai’s  first  manner.  As  yet  they  lack  tire.  'Fhe 
figures  school  themsel\'es  in  deportment ;  they  seem 
anxious  to  avoid  all  triviality  of  ])osture,  all  exag¬ 
geration  of  gesture.  Their  features  are  calm,  and 
rarely  exj)ressive ;  very  grave,  A'erging  on  melan¬ 
choly.  This  is  a  survival  of  the  hieratic  tradition, 
chai'acteristic  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Put  then 
Avhat  dignity  Ave  find  in  the  men,  and  Avhat  elegance 
in  the  Avomen,  slender  to  exaggemtion,  as  Ave  see 
them  Avalking,  proud  and  ]:)ensive,  through  the  streets 
at  A'edo  !  In  the  outlines  to  the  jioems  of  Choral  hoAV 
languidly  graceful  are  their  attitudes  !  Fi'om  some 
points  of  view,  indeed,  nothing  more  perfect  is  to  be 
seen  in  Hokusai’s  later  Avork,  and  those  Avhose  pre-- 


Xor  is  it,  as  might  be  su])])Osed,  in  the  conception 
(.)f  some  important  com})osition  tint  Hokusai  first 
reveals  such  a  Hash  of  vitality.  The  im])ulse  Avhich 
lent  this  Hre  to  his  brush  Avas  the  delineation  on  a 
quite  small  scale  of  independent  sul)jects,  snatched 
u])  by  incidental  olrsei'Aurtion,  but  that  observation 
Avas  strung  to  unequalled  acuteness.  These  tiny 
pictures,  scattered  in  dozens  over  a  single  page,  are 
collected  into  a  volnme — into  two  aa.)1  nines — six — a 
dozen,  augmenting  year  by  year,  groAving  to  a  A^ast 
homogeneous  Avork  of  incredible  Aarriety,  Avherein 
eA^erything  is  set  down  Avhich  the  artist  has  ever 
seen  in  reality,  in  dreams,  or  in  fancy :  the  objects  of 
Xature,  the  heroes  of  tradition  and  mythology,  men 
and  beasts — all  mingled  Avithout  any  order,  all  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  same  lireath,  and  forming  the  Mangtoa,  as 
it  is  called,  “  The  Book  of  Kapid  Sketches.”  (See  p.  248.) 
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The  first  volume  of  tliis  imperishable  work  ap¬ 
peared  at  Nagoya  in  1812.  The  preface,  ti'aiislated 
by  the  learned  Japanese  scholar,  Mr.  K.  V.  Dickens, 


The  admirers  of  the  Mangina  were  to  be  found, 
no  doul)t,  in  every  class  of  tlie  Ja|)anese  ])eople,  and 
1,  for  my  ]»art,  do  not  lielieve  that  it  was  intended — 


4  k-'A- 


(Prom  the  Pialcutja  llniiarhinan — “How  to  Draw” — 1S12.) 


and  reproduced  by  Mr.  AV.  Anderson  in  his  capital 
catalogue  of  the  collecti(m  in  tlie  British  Museum, 
informs  us  tliat  it  was  executed  Ity  Hokusai'  in  tlie 
course  of  a  journey  made  one  autumn,  under  the 
friendly  roof  of  a  brother-artist,  Bokusen,  at  Gekko. 
It  is  not  likely  tliat  the  draughtsman  foresaw  from 


as  has  been  said — especially  for  tlie  artisan  class.  It 
is  not  the  le.ss  certain  that  its  infiuence  on  the 
industrial  arts  wais  of  .supreme  importance,  and  it 
was  this  probably  which  made  Hokusai  understand 
the  great  sei\’ices  which  his  inveidB'e  genius  might 
render  in  this  department  of  art.  He  thenceforth, 


(From  the  Imayo  Sekkiti  Hinagata—“  New  Designs  for  Combs  and  Pipes” — 1SS2.) 


the  first  the  lengtlis  to  which  his  new  departure 
would  lead  him.  But  his  success  was  so  complete 
that  every  fresh  'S'olume  led  to  a  call  for  more,  and 
this  inexhaustible  popularity  was  only  equalled  by 
the  vigour  and  freshness  of  the  artist,  who  never 
failed  to  respond.  In  fact,  at  Hokusai’s  death,  the 
Mangiua  had  reached  its  fourteenth  volume.  The 
fifteenth  is  a  posthumous  publication,  a  medley  col¬ 
lection  of  various  drawings. 

O 


no  doubt,  composed  volumes  especially  intended  for 
industrial  artists,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
and  well  known  are  the  Imayo  SeJckin  Hvnayata 
(New  Designs  for  Combs  and  Pipes),  three  A’olumes, 
1822  and  1823 — a  title  sufficiently  explaining  the 
purpose  of  the  work ;  the  Banshokit  Dzuko  (Ten 
Thousand  Designs  for  Artisans),  five  volumes,  the 
first  dated  1827 ;  the  second  and  third,  1839 ;  the 
fourth  and  fifth,  1850 ;  and  including  suggestions 
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for  eiigi'fiver.s,  lacijner-workers,  weiivers,  and  otliers ; 
and  the  S/iosJiol'it  i'chn/t  Ahi/i  Kinmiiitd  (AAw  l)e- 
signs  for  all  (’lasses  of  Artisans),  one  volnnie,  LSOO, 
which  does  not  answer  to  its  title,  inasiniich  as  it 
is  ]iarticidaily  adai)te<l  to  the  use  of  eahinet-workers, 
sculptors,  and  arc'hitects.  In  the  category  of  hooks 
for  teaching  drawing  I  must  also  mention  the  very 
curious  N'olume.  7//u/,’/e/u  JIkiiiiaIiIikiii  (oue  ^’ol.,  1812). 
It  is  a  treatise  ou  drawing  tending  to  prove  that 
every  outline  may  he  disintegrated  into  circles  and 
straight  lines.  (See  p.  21)7.)  I  hd  Hokusai  aim  at 


estahlishing  the  ])rineiple  that  all  design  was  to  he 
based  on  this  lavv  ?  ( )ther  minor  works  hallowing 

this  one  maintained  theorems  of  the  saiiie  kind,  hut  a 
full  analysis  woidd  re([uire  a  sej)arate  article. 

Huring  this  master’s  long  activity  not  a  year 
))a..ssed  without  adding  to  the  largeness  of  his  ideas 
and  to  the  power  of  his  l)rush.  Tn  181,'!  this  advance 
is  very  mai'ked  in  the  S/nif/ira.  Ir/iirnii  (Sketches 
(Jaught  Flying),  compositions,  for  the  most  paid 
hunaa'ous,  treated  wdth  great  hreadth.  They  are 
printed  in  colours,  enriched  with  touches  of  gold. 
The  same  work,  hut  iu  l)lack-and-white,  is  known  a,s 
licmliin  (j/oal'io  (Sketches  from  the  Heart).  Of  the 
following  year  we  have  the  famous  S/uipJi  iji  (Anifi/, 
a  collection  of  fifteen  lai’ge  })lates,  re])resenting  s(j 
many  distinct  subjects,  each  covering  the  double- 
page  as  the  hook  lies  open.  Then  comes  in  succession 
the  Santa'i  Gwnfir,  1810,  j)opular  scenes,  animals, 


landscapes,  and  llowcr-studies ;  the  (IwaGnld,  1818, 
large  -scenes  full  of  figures  and  aidmals,  and  more 
parti(udarly  landsca])es  uuder  snow,  or  seen  by  moon¬ 
light,  in  which  the  depth  and  iid-ensity  of  ellect  art*, 
striking  in  the  extreme;  the  Hdkiisn'i  1820,  ;i 

worthyconi]iaidon  to  its  predecessor;  the  Ipitsu  G  iraj'ii, 
1828,  tine  ot  the  most  original  hooks  ever  imagined, 
in  which  each  of  the  hundreds  of  -sketches  is  driiwn 
with  out*  stroke,  of  the  laaisli  which  is  never  lai-sed 
from  the  papter  till  the  whole  is  complete.  The  ])rob- 
lem  is  -solved  by  exce-ssive  simjtlification  of  form, 

which,  while  em})ha- 
sisiiig  the  es-sential 
(dniracteristic-s  of 
every  human  figure, 
of  eveiy  ainnial,  nay, 
even  of  the  land-scape, 
gives  them  it.  touch  of 
humour  which  is  per¬ 
fectly  irresistible. 
Finally,  in  1828,  we 
ha\'e  the  'Fclin  Oral, 
tliT'ee  volumes,  of 
which  each  itage  is 
half  text  and  half 
illustration,  variously 
arranged  u])right  or 
hoi'izontally.  The 
subjects,  infinitely 
various,  are  liorrowed 
from  everyday  life 
in  every  mnk  of 
society,  or  scraps  of 
pictui'es(pm  nature. 

This  brings  us  to 
the  ])ei'iod  when 
1 1 )  )k'usa.i,  c(  )nstantly 
sjuirred  on  by  the 
craving  ti.)  elaborate  a  yet  grander  style,  began  to 
-search  for  a,  new  sphere  for  his  art,  more  especially 
fitted  for  the  development  of  his  inventive  geinus, 
and  the  dis[)lay  of  his  now  ini])etuous  hut  unerring 
draughtsmanship.  He  found  it  in  designing  the 
heroic  ligures  of  ancient  (Ihinese  history,  and  de¬ 
picting  the.  na,tional  e})ics  which  had  of  old  been  the, 
glory  and  the  -scourge  of  his  own  land-  In  his 
stupendous  iniagiuatiou  rose  again  eveiything  great 
or  -strong,  noble  or  fierce,  in  those  legendary  re¬ 
cords,  all  the  high  deeds  of  which  he  had  heard 
in  his  childhood,  oi'  could  find  traces  in  the  chiv- 
ali'ous  I’omance-s  of  olden  tinie-s.  He  -saw  it  all, 
made  it  live  in  his  mind,  and  -set  it  down  living 
on  the  ])a,])er  in  lines  of  a.numing  power-  lie  placed 
every  e])isode  in  the  -scenery  where  it  actually  took 
})la.ce,  and  ])a,inted  that  scenery  —  which  he  had 
never  seen — with  a  seer’s  intuition  and  an  innate 
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sense  of  local  colour  whicli  are  little  .short  of 
miraculous. 

First  of  these  works,  in  18.‘30,  wlicn  Hoku.sai  is 
supposed  to  have  ah'eady  reached  the  advanced  age 
of  seventy,  we  liave  the  hook  of  Suikodcii,,  followed  in 
1836  by  the  Sakif/akc  (the  Strongest  of  the  Strong), 
Musashi  ahu,mi  (Husashi’s  stirrup),  Wakan  Homard 
(Famous  Heroes  of  China  and  -Japan).  All  these 
represent  nothing  else  than  terrific  combats,  mon¬ 
sters  quelled,  ma.ssacres,  executions,  rocks  upheaved 
or  walls  overturned  by  .sheer  strength. 

But  those  legendary  ages  which  attracted  Hokusai 
by  the  glamour  of  their  heroic  strength  afforded  him 
other  subjects  besides  the  glorification  of  violence 
and  mere  brute  force.  Cliina,  more  especially,  is 
rich  in  ancient  poems,  singing  of  tlie  perennial  and 
never-stale  triumphs  of  Nature  and  Love.  Hokusai 
illustrated  these  classic  songs  with  remarkable  idgour 
of  invention  and  deep  poetic  feeling,  in  the  two 
volumes  of  the  Toshiscn,  1833  ;  luit  the  work  in  which 
these  qualities  reach  a  really  supreme  height  is  in 
four  volumes,  bearing  the  same  title,  no  date,  which 
remained  unpublished  till  after  his  death.  I  can 
only  suppose  that  these  .sheets  lay  forgotten  on 
the  publisher’s  shelves,  for  it  was  not  till  1879 
that  they  were  collected  into  volumes  and  given 
to  the  public. 

I  must  not  close  this  list  of  heroic  or  legendary 
siibjects  treated  by  Hokusai  without  mentioning  the 
Shaka  go  ickiclaiki  dzuye,  1839  ;  six  volumes  relating 
the  life  of  the  Buddha  Sakya  Muni.  This  is  a  most 
important  work,  from  the  point  of  view  of  daring 
inventiveness,  as  well  as  of  extraordinary  dexterity 
in  the  use  of  the  brush. 

The  sxiccess  which  attended  Hokusai’s  excursions 
into  the  realm  of  the  fanciful  and  grotesque  did  not 
detract  from  his  enthusiasm  as  a  student  of  actuality; 
he  was  still  the  de^'oted  delineator  of  every  creature 
and  eA^er}"  olqect  which  comes  within  the  ken  of  man, 
perennially  identical  and  yet  incessantly  unresting. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  splendid  career  he  fell 
back  once  more  on  the  gifts  which  had  made  him 
an  unique  position  in  uniA'Crsal  art,  di.splaying  them 
with  all  their  original  freshness  and  veracity,  and 
with  a  freedom  of  hand  which  ne\'er  knew  the 
weakness  of  old  age,  in  an  immortal  mastei'piece, 
the  Fagriku  Hiuk'kti  (A  Hundred  VieAvs  of  Fiiji- 
yama). 

These  form  three  volumes,  published  in  1834-36. 
A  hundred  different  views  of  one  single  mountain  ? 
What  a  monotonous  task !  we  may  feel  inclined  to 
say.  And,  certainly,  to  undertake  it  Avith  any  liope 
of  success  must  have  needed  no  ordinary  spirit. 
The  artist,  his  draAving-board  under  his  ann,  explores 
the  hills  and  dales  of  the  eight  provinces  on  Avhich 
the  majestic  peak  looks  doAvn.  He  looks  around  him. 


not  merely  as  a  poet  overcome  by  tlie  grandeur  of 
the  .scene;  he  .sees  it  all  Avith  the  practised  eye  of 
an  analyst.  His  keen  a,nd  unerring  gaze  at  (jiice 
detects  the  vital  a.spect  of  each  vicAv  ;  he  sets  it  forth 
synthetically  under  striking  and  unexpected  forms 
Avhich  at  once  impress  the  least  sympathetic  in¬ 
telligence  Avith  the  secret  of  their  essential  beauty. 
The  lordly  peak  appears  throughout,  but  is  never 
overpoAvering,  for  eA^erything  fiourishes,  and  breathes 
freely  lieneath  its  shade.  And  it  seems  to  ex¬ 
cuse  itself  for  its  inevitable  presence  by  never 
shoAving  itself  twice  alike  in  its  caq)ricious  beauty. 
Sometimes  close  to  the  eye,  an  imposing  mass,  some- 


(From  the  Saishiki  tsu,  18-iS.) 


times  shrinking  into  modest  proportions  in  a  corner 
of  the  landscape,  in  its  shroud  of  clouds  Avith  their 
thousand  rents,  it  is  different  from  hour  to  hour. 
According  to  the  season,  its  summit  is  capped  by  a 
Avhite  fieece  of  snoAv,  or  it  is  wrapped  in  it  from  head 
to  foot,  or  it  suddenly  appears  glorious  under  the 
kisses  of  a  radiant  sun.  And  Avhile  it  constitutes 
the  chief  beauty  of  each  vignette  of  country,  all  the 
surrounding  landscape,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to 
liaA'e  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  exalting  its 
glory.  The  arches  of  the  bridge,  the  opening  of  the 
A'aulted  grotto,  the  jagged  outline  of  a  tumbling 
AvaA’e,  .sei’A'e  only  as  its  setting,  and  the  calm  sea 
reflects  its  image.  The  stems  of  the  lAaml)oo  form 
its  pierced  framcAvork ;  doAvn  to  the  humble  spider 
Avhich  has  spun  a  gauzy  robe  to  clothe  it  in  remote 
perspective.  The  fisherman,  as  he  casts  his  net,  A'eils 
it  in  fine  lacework ;  the  blossoming  cherry-trees 
shoAV  their  tracery  against  the  distant  form.  And 
this  is  carried  on  Avith  inexhaustilde  .spirit  and 
variety  through  a  hundred  pages  on  end.  It  is  not 
merely  picturesque ;  it  is  full  of  inventive  Avit.  But 
it  is  in  the  scenes  of  human  interest  Avhich  ani- 
:nate  these  A'ieAvs  that  the  gay  humour  of  the  artist 
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reaches  its  inaxiiimni.  These  are  so  many  little 
genre  pictures,  an  endless  series  of  illustratiuns  uf 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Japanese,  full  of  a. 
candid  and  most  catching  spirit  of  fun.  In  short, 
everytlung  comhines  in  tliis  work  to  make  it  a. 
perfect  tiling.  It  is  the  final  embodiment  of  a. 
sjiecial  “note”  in  art,  and  it  is  not  too  mucli  to  say 
that  in  this  diivction  it  is  impossible  to  surjiass  it. 

In  tliese  few  pages  I  am  far,  indeed,  from  having 
passed  all  Hokusai’s  books  under  imdew.  1  hax'e 
said  iK.ithing  of  tbe  hundreds  of  volumes  of  romances 


especially  noteworthy.  Here  to  liegin  with  are  thirty- 
six  views  of  hujiyama.  A"e.s,  actually,  more  views 
of  Fujiyama!  (Tlie  numlier  of  tliirty-six  was  in 
tact  o^'el'stepped  in  tlie  series;  no  less  than  forty- 
six  of  these  com])ositions  are  known.)  AVhile  we 
must  admire  the  skill  of  tlie  arti.st  who,  in  dealino' 
with  this  subject,  could  trail, sciilie  a  complete  scene 
on  a  page  hardly  six  inches  acro.ss,  we  see  that  he 
must  have  lelt  himself  much  moi’e  at  his  ease  with 
these  huger  sheets  whei’e  his  brush  might  disport 
itself  Ireidy.  Here  the  distance  seems  infinite,  the 


whiiii  he  illustrated  for  his  friend  Eakin,  and  for 
other  contemporary  writer.s.  In  all  we,  find  the  same 
remarkable  breadth  of  composition  and  handling  of 
which  he  alone  had  the  secret.  His  latest  work 
among  hooks  was  one  on  the  birds  and  llowers  of 
Japan,  the  Kn-urln)  (hi'udcn,  two  r'dlunu'S,  the  last 
of  which  was  brought  out  in  184!),  the  year  of  the 
artist’s  death. 

At  the  risk  of  wearying  the  reader,  I  must  yet 
say  a  few  words  about  the  separate  compositions 
executed  by  Hokusai  at  intei'vals  throughout  his 
life,  and  i.s.sued  in  the  form  of  coloured  jirints.  I 
have  spoken  of  the  Hnrxmonos  which  were  the  work 
of  his  earlier  days;  among  his  other  prints,  six 
important  series  of  large  size,  fi.irming  a  suite,  are 


episodes,  the  anecdote,  which  amused  us  in  the  smaller 
picture,  liecomes  a  mere  triile  in  this  immensity ; 
it  is  the  grandeur  of  the  landscape  which  absorbs 
us  wholly.  The  lines  rise  one.  above  another  to  in¬ 
finity,  and  the  horizon  seems  snpernaturally  remote. 
"I’licn  the  colour  is  a  ])owerful  adjunct.  The  glow 
of  ]»ure  lints  which  foil  each  other,  melting  into  the 
most  delightful  harmony,  allows  the  artist  to  shed 
on  the  mountain  itself  the  magic  effect  of  the  myriad 
hues  of  the  sunlight  through  autumn  mists ;  and 
when  the  lightnings  play  about  the  unmoved  giant, 
the  spectacle  is  superb.  To  a})preciate  Hokusai  as  a 
landsca,pe-})ainter  in  the  stricter  sense,  this  is  the 
series  to  he  studied  with  the  three  others  which 
succeed  it. 
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THE  EOYAL  HOLLOWAY  COLLEGE  PICTUEE-GALLEEY. 

By  WALTEU  SHAW-SPARROVV. 


IE  EDWIN  LANDSEEE  died  on  the  1st  of 
October,  1873,  and  in  1874  the  Eoyal  Academy 
of  Arts  made  its  winter  exhibition  one  solely  of  the 
works  of  our  ‘OEsop  of  painting.”  There  were  tliere 
one  hundred  and  fifty  sketches,  and  more  than  three 
hundred  paintings  in  oil  from  Landseer’s  prolific 
pencil,  together  with  a  group  in  bronze  and  ninety 
touched  proofs  of,  or  specially  interesting  engraA'ings 
from,  his  most  noteworthy  pictiires.  If  to  these  we 
add  those  relics  of  his  industry  which  are  in  the 
Vernon  and  the  Sheepshanks  bequests  to  tlie  nation, 
and  his  many  illustrations  for  sporting  papers  and 
other  publications,  we  may  form  a  good  idea  of  the 
cleAmtion  with  which  he  followed  his  profession. 

To  trace  the  gi'owtli  of  a  I'emarkable  talent  fi'om 
its  first  precocious  efforts  to  its  free-and-easy  great¬ 
ness  at  maturity  is  always  interesting  and  instruc- 
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tive.  But  wdien  this  maturity  is  passed,  and  a 
rapid  falling-off  in  power  and  purpose  sets  in,  the 
chronological  sequence  of  a  great  man’s  life-work  is 
A'ery  certainly  depre.ssing.  This  was  tlie  case  in  tlie 
Landseer  Exhil)ition;  for  Sir  Edwin  went  popularity 
liunting  very  early  in  his  career,  and  Eoyalty  won 
him  from  quiet  study  at  home  to  make  pretty 
sketclies  of  parrots  and  pets  at  Court,  wdiere  he 
learnt  the  courtier’s  ceremonious  art  and  neglected 
Ills  own  more  natural  one.  From  the  year  1834, 
indeed,  rapidity  of  execution  ol)literated  in  a  mea¬ 
sure  the  honest  lessons  he  had  previously  learned ; 
and  althougli  this  facility  of  brushwork  gave  from 
time  to  time  an  astonishing  avoiL  of  ai't — as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  poi’trait  of  “  Odin,”  a  mastiff  Idoodhound, 
Avhich  Avas  painted  at  one  sitting  in  a  masterly  style, 
and  is  Avorthy  of  Velasquez — Landseer’s  l.)est  friends 
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looked  upon  his  worshi})  of  dexterity  as  detrimental 
to  his  art.  And  they  were  right.  For  tins  dexterity 
hecanie  haste;  his  work  soon  showed  eAdd(‘nce  of 
anxiety;  and  it  is  to  this  anxiety  to  do  a  good  thing 
qnickly  that  we  must  jxutly  attiibute  the  premature 
decay  of  many  of  his  best  pictures,  and  amongst  tlie 
numl)er,  sad  to  say,  “  Holton  Abbey  in  the  Olden 
Time  ”  and  ‘Alan  proposes — God  disposes,”  the  latter 
of  which  l)elongs  to  the  collection  now  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

AVhen  Landseer  was  working  on  this  finely  con¬ 
ceived  picture,  the  late  i\Ir.  Herbert,  K.A.,  asked  him 
what  medium  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using. 

“  Tiu’pentine.” 

“  Then,”  replied  iMr.  Herbert,  “  I’m  afraid  the 
colour  will  hi-eome  brittle  and  your  ])ictures  will 
crack  all  o\  er.” 

“  Well,  well  :  ])erhaps  they  may.” 

Anil  many  of  them  certainly  have,  more’s  the  ]»ity. 

I  fancy  Georgi*  iMorland’s  little  })icture  of  the 
“  iTess-Gang  ”  will  be  found  interesting  rather  on 
account  of  its  facile  jiainting  than  by  virtue  of  its 
di’amatic  truth  and  unstrained  realism.  (See  p.  272.) 
The  episode  depicted,  truth  to  say,  reminds  me  too 
much  of  a  scene  in  a  Surrey  melodrama ;  and  it  re¬ 
quires  an  excetitional  credulity  to  believe  either  in 
the  jirayer  of  the  sanctimonious  youth,  or  in  the 
brutality  of  the  three  rogues  who  catch  him,  more 
for  his  own  good,  I  should  think,  than  for  that  of 
the  State.  Indeed,  the  by -play  of  these  worthies  is 
far  too  grotesipie  to  he  anything  else  hut  diverting; 
and  their  “make-ups ’’are  somewhat  too  roughly  ilone 
to  please  the  “cultured  taste”  of  the  present  day. 

Now,  there  is  a  companion  picture  to  the  “I’ress- 
Gang  ”  hard  by,  wherein  I  seem  to  read  another  page 
in  the  life  of  our  too  docile  ‘premier,  who,  when 
seized  l»y  men  of  his  own  size,  acts  as  Gulliver  acted 
when  found  in  the  crirn  by  the  terrifying  man- 
mountain  of  Lrobdingnag  :  “  he  ventures  to  raise  his 
eyes  towards  the  sun,  and  places  his  hands  together 
in  a  supplicating  posture.”  In  this  second  picture, 
however,  the  hero  stands  at  his  “Cottage  Door,” 
W(  ailng  his  short  red  jacket  and  wide-awake  hat. 
llis  wife  is  busy  with  her  needle;  his  child  leans 
against  a.  chair,  and  plays,  as  children  will  play,  with 
a  .something-nothing  ;  while  a  friend  sits  at  ea.se  and 
hugs  a  big  lirown  jug  of  beer  or  wine  upon  Ids  knee. 
On  the  right  there  is  a  low-roofed  pig-sty,  made  of 
wood,  through  the  door  of  which  a  sow  thrusts  her 
long  lean  head ;  on  the  left  we  see  a  river-side,  and 
the  q)ointed  nose  of  a  l)oat  rises  alxjve  the  bank,  and 
it  is  the  same  boat  that  will  shortly  liear  our  hero 
from  the  pleasures  of  his  “  Cottage  Door  ”  into  the 
power  of  the  “  Press-Gang.”  This  is  a  very  fine  little 
rjenre  picture,  full  of  that  sensuous  human  interest 
which  Goethe  noticed  and  praised  in  the  works  of 


Adriaauvan  Ostade.  Indeed,  there  is  ample  e^■idencc 
in  many  of  iMorland’s  jiaintings  to  prove  that  Ostade 
was  a  source  of  inspiration  to  him.  Like  (dstade,  he 
loved  a  humlile  home  and  the  rougli  surroundings  of 
the  poor  ;  hut  Adilaan  .sought  for  truth  and  patlios 
with  his  spectacles,  while  Morland  rarely  took  the 
trouble  to  look  deejily  into  nature,  where  ])oetry  hides 
in  unlikely  places  and  in  strange  little  odds  and  ends. 

jMi'.  Long,  after  telling  a  dramatic  story  from  tlie 
gloomy  history  of  .Spain,  now  combining  Art  and 
Ai'clucology  in  a  more  thorough  manner,  gives  us 
in  “The  Pahylonian  Manlage  Market”  a  liumorous 
page  from  ancient  histoiy.  “In  1873,”  wrote 
jMr.  S})ielma,nn  some  time  ago,  “  while  reading  Mr. 
Swayne’s  ‘  Hei'odotus,’  i\Ir.  I.ong  was  struck  by  the 
de.scri]ttion  of  the  ingenious  process  wliereby  the 
Laltylonians  procured  husbands  for  their  maidens, 
and  caused  the  ladder  for  the  lieauty  to  pay  tlie 
dowry  of  his  hid  to  the  receiver  of  the  jilain.  This 
subject,  hithei'to  untouched,  was  dilficult  of  realisa¬ 
tion.  It  was  so  full  of  ju’omise  that  the  artist  clung 
to  it  for  a  couple  of  yea.rs  or  so  without  being  able 
all  tbe  time  to  realise  tbe  composition  of  tbe  scene. 
Suddenly,  one  night,  whilst  playing  whist,  as  I  have 
heard  liini  tell,  the  whole  jiicture,  much  as  it  stands 
now,  with  the  figures  of  the  maidens  all  in  a  row 
in  the  immediate  foreground  of  the  picture,  flashed 
across  his  mind,  and  he  could  hardly  slee}i  that  night 
for  tlie  eagerness  with  which  he  waited  for  the 
morning.” 

,  The  twelve  maidens  sit  in  various  becoming 
attitudes  on  tlie  floor,  and  wait  in  their  best  rolies 
and  bangles  and  bracelets  for  their  appeai’ance  in 
the  sale.  P>ebind  them  is  a  marble  platform,  with 
seven  .ste])s  de,scending  gradually  into  a.  vast  hall ; 
and  u}»on  it  stands  a  fair  and  graceful  girl,  of  some 
fifteen  summers,  whose  liack  is  turned  towards  us, 
and  whose  face  is  partly  hidden  by  a  veil  from  tbe 
admiring  gaze  of  the  Ealiylonian  noliles  who  face 
her;  while  a  female  attendant,  of  Moori.sh  origin, 
bending  slightly,  admires  the  many  fascinations  of 
her  youthful  mistress.  Among  the  nobles  there 
are  men  of  all  ages  and  of  all  intellects.  'White- 
bearded  senators  or  ]ihilosopbers ;  courtiers  with 
dark  beards,  plaited  and  anointed  :  and  the  recog¬ 
nised  Adonis  of  the  time,  with  a  shallow  face  of  rare 
comeliness,  sit  or  stand  in  lapt  attention.  Even  the 
negro  slaves  in  the  background  ogle  to  their  entire 
satisfaction  ;  and  the  auctioneer,  who  stands  in  a 
sort  of  pulpit  on  our  left,  })oints  very  complacently 
towards  the  admirable  “lot”  he  is  now  offering  to 
his  aristocratic  patrons.  .Such  is  a  rapid  croquis  of 
the  main  features  of  this  noteworthy  painting,  which, 
says  Mr.  Paiskin,  is  “  well  deserving  of  purchase  by 
the  Anthropological  .Society.” 

Mr.  Leader’s  “  Untersen,  Interlaken  ”  will  recall 
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a  summer’s  holiday  to  many  of  my  readers  without 
any  comments  of  mine.  So  I  shall  pass  on  to  a 
delightful  hit  of  Welsh  scenery  by  the  same  artist, 
entitled  “  The  liocky  Bed  of  a  Welsh  River.”  It  is 
the  dry  season,  and  the  Llugy  scampers  playfully  over 
huge  lichen-co\  ered  boulders  :  in  the  distance  lise 


contradicts  the  truth  of  his  (piotation,  by  depicting 
a  rock-hound  coast  washed  by  gentle  waves,  upon 
whose  crests  the  moonshine  dances  and  glitters.  The 
scene  is  suggestive  of  a  lullaljy  and  sleep,  not  of 
love  and  Byronic  insomnia. 

As  we  are  at  the  sea-side,  I  cannot  do  better 


UNTiiKSEN,  INTEEL.\KEN. 

(From  the  Painting  Ig  B.  Leader,  A.U.A.) 


the  woody  hills  round  Bettws-y-Coed ;  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  gaunt  fir-trees  add  a  deep  note  of  colour  to 
the  foreground  on  the  right.  Mr.  Leader  has  caught 
the  dejected  character  of  these  trees  with  much  a})- 
parent  facility.  As  they  stretch  out  their  lean 
branches  horizontally,  they  seem  almost  to  yawn 
from  weariness  and  fatigue. 

The  atmospheric  effect  of  Mr.  MacWhirter’s 
“  Spindrift  ”  (see  p.  273)  is  beyond  praise.  Notice, 
too,  the  straining  attitude  of  the  old  white  horse. 
Facing  the  rough  and  boisterous  re\^elling  of  the 
wind,  he,  with  an  almost  pathetic  determination, 
takes  what  s'teps  he  can,  Imt  without  any  unneces¬ 
sary  ado.  In  short,  truth  and  poetiy  are  happily 
united  in  this  picture,  as  they  are,  indeed,  in  the 
“  Night  ”  of  the  same  artist.  Here  Mr.  YlacWhirtei’, 
taking  Byron’s  lines — 

“  Night,  mo.st  glorious  night, 

Thou  wert  not  made  for  slumber  ” — 


than  mention  a  “  View  of  Carthagena,  Spain,”  Ity 
James  JYebb,  and  two  pictures  l.)y  the  late  E.  AY. 
Cooke,  R.A.,  "A  Hutch  Beurtinan,  aground  on  the 
Terschelling  Sands,”  and  “  Scheveningen  Beach,”  all 
of  wdiieh,  though  somewhat  artificial  in  style,  are 
good  of  their  kind  and  show  great  care  in  drawing. 
And  now  J.  M.  AY.  Turner  recalls  the  rough  Petru- 
chio’s  image  of  the  sea — 

'•  Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar  ? 

Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  puff’d  up  with  winds, 

Eage  like  an  angry  boar,  chafed  with  sweat  ?  ” — 

by  presenting  “  Ahan  Tromp’s  Shallop  entering  the 
Scheldt,”  on  the  swell  of  a  tempestuous  tide.  In  this 
fine  work,  “alas,  the  coward  canvas  doth  from  its 
colours  tty;”  lait  the  colours  themselves  retain  their 
pale  delicate  hues,  and  the  wa^■es  are  water  indeed, 
and  very  cold  water  too.  Peaceful  and  poetic,  too,  is 
Thomas  Creswick’s  “  First  Glimpse  of  the  Sea,”  seen 
from  the  picturescpie  mill  or  the  cottage  on  the  riglit. 
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his  yazL"  ]'Ki.s.siiig  fi'oin  a  tiny  rill  in  the  iniiiUMliate 
foregnuuiil,  to  a  middle  distauee  of  lirwiriant  hiliage, 
then  (111  acm.ss  a  winding  ri\'er,  till  at  last  his  eyes 
rested  mi  the  distant  Imrizmi,  wln-re  the  sea,  hriglit 
with  the  rays  (if  the  snn,  makes  s]i(irt  with  the 
pehliles.  And  imw  .Mr.  Mrskine  .Xicdl,  a.  retired 


Foremost  among  the  f/tiirc  ]iietnre.s  comes  INIr. 
F.  Flair  Leighton’s  “  Flaw  in  the  Title,”  a,  legal  in¬ 
cident  in  the  powder-and-]iigtail  jieriod.  An  oldish 
lawyer  sits  at  a.  tahle  with  a,  docnment  of  inijior- 
tant  size  hefore  him  ;  a  handsome  yoniig  fellow,  lean¬ 
ing  towards  his  a.d\'i,ser,  awaits  the  result  of  the 


THE  rnioss-oAN'G, 

{Fmiii  ihr  I'ainluifj  hij  MurJa n<l.) 


A.h’.A.,  reminds  us  of  the  stormy  weather  which 
too  fre(|nently  lays  siege  to  our  wild  western  shores. 
Hut  his  “Alissing  Hoat”  is  only  seen  hy  the  ]ieople. 
on  the  (play,  where  a  wife  stands,  and  a  hardy  old 
salt  points  towards  tlie  object  of  all  lau'  anguish. 
Ivpially  ha]i[iy  is  Air.  11.  T.  1  )awson’s  study  of 
“Saleondie  Fstuary;”  while  \\h  d.  Alidhu-’s  “I'omh 
in  the  Water,  Tdmessus,  Lyeia,,”  is  a.  nohle  ])ietin'e, 
hnt  dillieult  of  deseriptioii,  for  the  ]ioetry  which 
hangs  round  the  distant  mountains  that  are  honey¬ 
combed  with  tombs,  and  floats  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  that  inflects  these  mountains,  cannot  be 
]iut  into  words.  Calm  the  ]iictnre  certainly  is,  lint 
very  sad;  Aliiller  painted  it,  as  it  were,  with  the 
history  of  the  past  upon  him. 


examination  with  ha})}iy -go-lucky  cheerfulness ;  and 
a.n  obse(|uious  cl(‘rk,  standing  behind  the  table,  and 
holding  a  (pull  pen  between  his  lips,  gazes  into 
his  master’s  face,  and  “straight  dreams  on  fees.” 
The  actual  ])ainting  of  this  humorous  little  piece  is 
somewhat  lean  and  hungry,  but,  as  a  work  of  art, 
it  is  fan  sujierior  to  Siguor  Tito  ('onti’s  “Faying 
Fespects  to  His  High  Mightiness,”  wherein  a  young 
woman  is  seen  jiracti.sing  very  stilt  I'cverences  before 
an  ugly  da.panese,  image.  AAt  I'ito  Conti’s  talent 
is  sometimes  as  ])lea.sa.nt  to  the  eye  as  his  name  is 
always  pleasant  fo  the  ear.  It  is  so,  indeed,  in  a 
highly  linished  little  picture  of  a.  rollicking  cavalier, 
who  looks  fondly  and  laughingly  at  a  full  gla,ss  of 
wine,  and  cries  “Appi'oved  !  ” 


(Front  the  Paint'mfi  by  J.  MacWhirter,  A.R.A.  Engraved  by  C.  Carter. 
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Leaving  the  “  Drover’s  Halt  ”  to  speak  its  own 
praises  tlirongh  tlie  reprorlnction  on  tliis  i)age,  I  pass 
on  to  a  powerfully  painted  “  Eavarian  Snow-scene,” 
hy  Herr  IHiinthe,  and  I  would  that  Mr. -1.  B.  Burgess’ 
“  Licensing  the  Beggars  in  Spain  ”  showed  the  same 
technical  excellences.  Still,  apart  from  its  hesitating 
and  timid  hrushwork,  the  “  Beggars  ”  is  not  only  an 
interesting  ])icture,  hut  one  full  of  thought  and  pur¬ 
pose.  Hero  we  have  insinuating  wit  and  character, 
cringing  humility  to  the  powers  that  lie,  rags  for 
clothes,  crucifixes  and  rosaries  as  symbols  of  religion, 


hrooke  Castle.”  The  aitist  represents  her  in  the  act 
of  thinking  over  a  letter  she  wishes  to  send  to  the 
Barliainentary  Commissioners,  who  have  threatened 
to  deprive  her  of  her  faithful  servants.  Her  pathetic 
face  is  turned  towards  us,  the  wistful  eyes  are  raised, 
and  the  hand  holding  the  pen  lies  idly  in  her  lap. 
At  her  feet  lies  a  Bilde,  the  last  gift  of  her  royal 
father :  when  ,she  expired  alone,  on  Sunday,  Sep¬ 
tember  8th,  1650,  her  pale  cheek  rested  on  this 
precious  l)Ook,  “  which  told  her  God  was  near,  though 
all  forsook.”  A  cabinet,  very  elegant  in  design,  and 


THE  DEOVER’s  halt. 

(From  the  Paiiitiiuj  by  R.  Ansdell,  R.A.) 


and  legs  bandaged  and  broken,  but  only  for  the  hours 
and  profits  of  professional  hard  labour.  Quite  as  un¬ 
satisfying  in  technique,  and  nearly  as  clever  in  con¬ 
ception,  is  the  late  Alfred  Elmore’s  “Charles  Y.  at 
the  Convent  of  Yuste ;  ”  and  “  Peter  the  Great  at 
Deptford  Dockyard,”  liy  the  late  Daniel  Maclise, 
recalls  the  “  Eailway  Station  ”  and  the  style  of  Mr. 
W.  P.  Frith. 

I  have  kept  a  tit-bit  to  the  last.  It  is  Sir  Everett 
IMillais’  “  Princess  Elizabeth  in  Prison  at  St.  James’.” 
Certainly  Eeynolds  never  painted  a  more  beautiful 
English  maiden,  or  one  more  winsome  and  sweetly 
natural  than  this  little  Princess,  daughter  of  Charles 
I.,  “  who  saw  but  fifteen  years,  and  more  than  half 
her  days  were  passed  in  captivity.”  “  Born  of 
supreniest  fortune,”  says  an  old  writer,  “  the  passages 
of  her  life  were  spent  in  beholding  the  Euines  of  her 
family,  and  the  murther  of  her  dear  Father,  whom  she 
not  long  survived,  but  died  in  that  same  confinement 
to  which  they  had  treated  His  Majesty — in  Caris- 


painted  as  only  Sir  Everett  Millais  or  Iilmile  Wauters 
could  paint  it,  with  a  happy  mingling  of  truth  and 
audacity,  stands  in  the  background.  IMr.  Andrew 
Lang  tells  us  it  belonged  to  Charles  I.,  being  a  part 
of  the  furniture  of  “Theobald’s,”  a  fact  unknown 
to  Sir  Everett  when  he  purchased  the  piece.  “An 
engraving,  and  minute  description  in  an  old  English 
work  on  household  furniture,  proved  that  it  is  a  relic 
of  Charles.”  Thus  to  the  pathos  of  the  picture  is 
added  an  arclicTeological  interest,  pathetic  in  itself ; 
for  what  dangers  has  not  this  ancient  relic  passed 
through  in  three  centuries  and  a  half  ? 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  IMiss  Bishop,  tlie 
Lady  Principal ;  Mr.  Smith,  the  Secretary ;  and  ]\Ii'. 
C.  W.  Carey,  the  Curator,  and  an  artist  of  real  talent, 
for  the  kindness  and  courtesy  received  from  them 
during  my  visits  to  the  Eoyal  Holloway  College, 
where  art,  music,  sport,  and  work  are  all  so  happily 
united  that  they  benefit  those  who  teach  and  those 
who  learn. 
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AVITH  SPECIAL  l!EFLI!EN(!E  To  THE  EXHII’.ITION  AT  THE  BUliLrN( iT( )N  FINE  APTS  CLUP. 
EP(_)AI  GEliVASE  SPEN(_’EII  (died  ]7(i3)  TO  GEOKGE  ENGLEflFIAPT  (175^-1829). 

]!v  .1.  LIOISDEN  I’liOPEirr. 


rniiEPE  are  a.  few  (itlier  ininiatiii'ists  who  imist  1)8 
-L  classed  aniDiigst  the  artists  of  Hk*  drst  half  of 
the  century,  such  as  (terva.se  S])eneer  (died  176.‘’>), 
wlio  liiis  left  a  eDnsidera.l)I(‘  nuiiiher  of  works  l)otli 
on  ivory  ;ind  in  enanicl.  lie  liegan  life  as  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  servant,  hut  ])re- 
ferred  art  to  li\’ery.  He 
was  a  very  fair  artist,  and 
genei'iilly  signed  liis  work 
“(i.  S.”  Of  the  nine 
speciniens  exliihited,  it  is 
dillicult  to  ])ick  out  any 
one  better  than  its  fel¬ 
lows.  They  are  nsnally 
of  sm;dl  size,  hut  good  in 
drawing  and  colour. 

deremiah  i\Ieycr 
(1735-1780)  p  V o  d  u  c  e  d 
more  enamels  than  water- 
colours,  hut  was  equally 
clairming  in  hoth.  His 
work  is  always  chai'acter- 
ised  hy  tender  and  refined 
colour,  good  drawing,  ami 
a  finish  almost  equal  to 
his  successor,  John  Smart. 

Unfortunately,  he  rarely 
signed  his  work,  so  that 
several  specimens  in  the 
late  exhiliition  attrihuted 
to  him  in  the  catalogue 
were  judged  liy  their  similarity  in  technique  with 
known  examples.  Two  enamels  wei'e  signed  and 
dated,  and  aftoi’ded  a  good  basis  of  comparison.  Me 
is  said  to  have  studied  under  Ziiulve.  1  prefer  the 
pupil  to  the  master  ! 

I  have  never  considered  Nathaniel  Hone  (1718- 
1784)  quite  in  the  front  rank  of  miniaturists.  His 
enamels  are  better  than  his  water-colours,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  are  excellent ;  hut  so  much  of  his  work  Ijears 
a  hasty,  slipshod  appearance,  which  is  a  pity,  as  the 
man  conld  evidently  paint  well  when  lie  chose.  The 
unequal  quality  of  his  work  was  well  shown  at  the 
Burlington  Gluh.  He  generally  signed  his  initials 
“  N.  H.”  His  son,  Horace  Hone,  exhibited  much  the 
same  qualities;  two  rather  large  enamels  hy  him  of 
John  Ivemlile  and  i\lrs.  Siddons  were  very  successful. 


The  old  ii.da.ge  that  “  when  things  come  to  the 
worst  they  generally  mend”  was  very  happily  ex- 
emplilied  in  the  case  of  portraiture  ii,t  this  ejioch. 
At  a  ]ieriod  which  may  he  roughly  estinaited  liy  the 
return  of  Peynolds  to  ])]nglii.nd  in  1752  ti  great  and 

blessed  cluaige  occniTed 
in  tlie  whole  scheme  of 
])ortrait  -  iiiiinting.  The 
haleful  inliuence  first  ex¬ 
ercised  hy  that  prince  of, 
whiit  modern  ait-slang  de¬ 
signates,  “pot-hoiling,”  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller,  and  con¬ 
tinued  hy  so-called  aitists 
less  ca.}iahle  than  himself, 
Wiis  hrnshed  away,  let  us 
ho})e,  for  ever.  The  des- 
picii.hle  iittempts  to  finish 
ii  ])ortriut  hy  the  aid  of 
the  “  propei'ty  lUiin  ”  of 
the  studio  from  costumes 
k'ept  in  stock — the  a.i'uis 
ii.nd  hands  copied,  only 
too  exiictly,  from  the  hiy- 
lignre — hecarne  a  thing  of 
the  ]iiist,  and  Nature  held 
her  swii.y  once  more.  It 
may  he  tlai.t  Hogarth  was 
right  when  he  said,  “  Tlie 
ai'tist  and  the  age  are 
fitted  for  each  othei',  and 
the  ai'ts,  like  water,  will  find  their  level.”  At 
tlie  same  time,  it  is  a  little  dilficidt,  liy  this 
theory,  to  explain  the  rvondrons  uphear'al  which 
took  pkice  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  the  matter  of  ])ortraiture..  The  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  scene  of  some  great  paTron  of  art,  as, 
for  instance,  Gliarles  I.,  may  determine  a  general 
mlvance  in  a.i’t-ednca.tion,  hy  a.ttracting  to  his  foster¬ 
ing  care,  ami  developing  liy  his  generous  aid,  the 
liest  artists  of  tlie  time;  hut  in  the  period  of  which 
we  are  speaking  men  had  heconie  accnstomed  to  the 
misera.hle  iminities  of  the  daubers  of  the  pre-Beynolds 
time,  and  ii.jipii.rently  demanded  nothing  higher; 
when,  quite  suddenly,  Eeynolds,  a.nd  shortly  after 
Gainshorongh  and  Bomney,  appeared  on  the  scene, 
and  the  whole  subject  of  iiortraiture  is  immediately 


31US.  .AIDl'l'ATT. 

(From  the  Mioiatore  hi/  llirhanl  (Uiswai/.) 
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changed.  It  can  liardly  he  said  that  here  tlie  age 
formed  the  artist,  for  there  was  no  craving  for  better 
things  than  Jer\'as,  Hudson,  and  others  were  pro¬ 
viding  for  tlie  public  taste,  and  in  this  instance  at 
least  it  looks  very  much  as  tliough  the  artist  formed 
tlie  age.  A  little  study  of  the  subject  will  convince 


DUCHESS  OF  GORDON. 

(From  the  Miniature  by  Richard  Cosway.) 


US  that  the  factors  concerned  in  tlie  ebb  and  flow 
of  art  are  far  too  subtle  and  complicated  to  be  dis- 
n'lissed  with  Hogarth’s  aphorism. 

;  It  was  not  long  before  miniature-painting  felt 
the  influence  of  this  grand  revival,  with  which  the 
names  of  Eeynolds,  Gainsborough,  Komney,  Hogarth, 
and  others  will  be,  for  all  time,  honourably  associated. 

For  a  period  almost  exactly  corresponding  with 
the  reign  of  George  III. — viz.,  from  1760  to  1820 
— the  tide  of  miniaturists  flowed  fully  on,  and  all 
the  names  which  are  best  known  to  collectors, 
connected  with  what  may  be  called  the  modern 
school,  in  contradistinction  to  the  older  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  century  artists,  will  be  found 
between  these  two  dates.  Indeed,  the  change  is 
very  remaikable  from  the  first  to  the  second  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  To  anyone  interested  in 
telling  a  continuous  story  of  this  branch  of  art,  the 
painful  search  after  the  names  of  artists  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  century  is  only  equalled  ly  the 
embarms  dc  richessc  which  confronts  one  as  the 
eighteentli  century  wore  on.  The  difficulty  exj^e- 
rienced  now  is  not  that  of  finding  artists,  but  of 
selecting  from  the  enormous  number  of  aspirants 
those  names  which  are  really  worthy  of  notice. 

711 


I  wish  we  knew  more  of  the  work  of  Ilichard 
Crosse,  who  died  in  1810.  He  was  early  at  work  in 
what  we  may  almost  call  the  Renaissance  of  painting, 
liaving  received  a  premium  at  the  Society  of  Arts 
in  1758.  There  were  but  two  undoubted  specimens 
at  the  Burlington,  but  their  beauty  made  one  wish 
for  more.  In  tenderness  of  treatment,  beautiful 
colour,  and  conscientious  finish  lie  is  a  sort  of 
mixture  of  Jeremiah  Meyer  and  John  Smart.  He 
was  a  fashionable  painter,  and  there  must  lie  plenty 
of  his  work  somewhere  ;  but  I  fear  he  rarely  signed. 
1  have  heard  that  some  descendant  of  his  has  many 
specimens  in  his  possession,  but  I  liave  never  .suc¬ 
ceeded  in  tracing  him,  much  as  I  should  like  to  do 
so.  Another  artist  of  the  time  who  ought  to  be 
better  known  is  Richard  Collins  (1755-1831).  He, 
too,  became  very  fashionable,  and  was  largely  em¬ 
ployed,  from  Royalty  downwards  ;  and  yet  undoubted 
work  of  his  is  scarce.  Eight  works  were  exhibited 
liy  Ml'S.  Higford  Burr  at  the  Burlington  which  had 
always  remained  in  her  family,  with  the  tradition 
that  they  were  painted  by  him,  but  none  were  .signed. 
If  we  accept  the  tradition,  we  must  recognise  him 
as  an  able  painter,  with  a  style  of  his  own — the 
colour  full  and  brilliant,  the  features  well  modelled 
and  carefully  finished.  Unfortunately,  if  he  ever  did 


LADY  NOETHWICK. 

(From  the  Miniature  by  Andrew  Pliiner.) 


sign,  his  initials,  “  R.  C.,”  would  at  once  be  put  down 
to  Richard  Cosway  ;  though  they  never  could  l)e 
mistaken  the  one  for  the  other,  according  to  the 
specimens  lately  exhibited.  Samuel  Collins  practised 
chiefly  in  the  provinces,  and  most  of  all  at  Bath. 
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'riiere  were  five  works  l)y  him  at  the  Burlington,  all 
signed  “  >8.  C.”  and  dated,  the  work  fairly  good,  hut 
not  first-rate. 

We  Irive  muv  arrived  at  the  time  when  we  must 
notice  the  best  known  of  all  the  eighteenth  centuiy 
miniaturists,  Biehard  Cosway  (1740-1821),  the  man 


e\'er,  as  i\Ir.  Smith’s  father  was  a  ])Upil  in  Shipley’s 
drawing  school  in  the.  Strand  at  the  time  of  C'osway’s 
iirst  appearance,  it  is  dilticult  to  throw  aside  such 
direct  evidence.  It  aj)j)ears  hy  this  account  that 
he  was  taken  in  there  whilst  a  hoy  to  wait  u]»on 
tlu‘  students  and  carry  in  the  tea  and  coffee,  which 


THE  MISSES  EUSHOUT. 


the  Miniature  hij  Andrew  Plinwr.) 


who  has  almost  given  the  name  to  the  miniature¬ 
painting  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  ;  for  one  is 
always  talking  of  the  “  Cosway  period  ”  as  oi)posed 
to  the  range  of  the  giants  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

He  was  not  indebted  to  any  early  advantages  for 
his  great  success,  and  the  most  trustworthy  account 
of  his  early  history  is  to  he  found  in  IMr.  Smith’s 
hook,  “  Xollekens  and  his  Times.”  It  is  usually 
recorded  that  Cosway  was  sent  up  from  Tiverton, 
where  he  was  horn  in  1740,  to  study  with  Hudson, 
the  portrait-painter,  the  master  of  Reynolds.  How- 


Shipley’s  housekeeper  was  allowed  to  provide,  and 
for  which  she  charged  threepence  a  head.  Some  of 
the  students — amongst  whom  were  Xollekens,  Smith, 
and  others — gave  Dick,  as  the  hoy  was  called,  in¬ 
struction  in  drawing,  and  finding  him  possessed  of 
talent,  advised  him  to  try  for  a  prize  in  the  Society 
of  Arts,  where,  in  1755,  he  olitained  a  premium 
of  £5  5s.  for  a  diawing,  repeating  the  performance 
each  year  up  to  1750. 

lUchard  Cosway  was  undoubtedly  the  linest 
artist  of  the  time.  To  institute  a  just  comparison 
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between  liim  and  Ins  earlier  brethren  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  :  the  whole  essentials  of  portraitiire  had  so 
completely  changed,  tlie  nse  of  ivory  and  consequent 
transparent  scheme  of  colour  in  vogue  produced 

results  so  entirely  dif¬ 
fering  from  the  vellum 
and  body  colour  of  the 
previous  century.  What 
Cosway  would  have 
done  had  he  lived  in 
the  times  of  Cooper  and 
Vandyck,  it  is  difficult 
to  surmise,  for  there 
was  no  lack  of  beauty 
at  the  Courts  of  the 
two  Charleses.  Proba¬ 
bly  the  feminine  mind 
was  then  quite  as  ap¬ 
preciative  of  flattery 
when  delicately  admin¬ 
istered  as  most  other  epochs  have  proved  it  to  be, 
and  it  must  be  reluctantly  confessed  that  Cosway 
was  a  terrible  flatterer.  Surely  every  lady  who  sat 
to  him  could  not  have  been  a  child  of  the  divine 
goddess ;  and  yet,  whoever  saw  a  plain-looking 
portrait  from  Cosway’s  hand  ?  I  never  did.  If 
charity  begins  at  home,  certainly  in  his  case  flattery 
does  too,  for  he  painted  himself  in  all  sorts  of  cos¬ 
tumes  and  positions,  none  of  which  could  lead  the 
beholder  to  imagine  what  a  very  ordinary-looking 
little  person  he  really  was.  But,  putting  aside  this 
fault,  if  we  may  venture  to  apply  the  term  to  the 
perhaps  too  indulgent  delineation  of  a  lady’s  face, 
Cosway  was  an  admirable  artist.  “  Refined  ”  is  a 
word  which  can  be  most  justifiably  applied  to  his 
portraits.  He  has  been  accitsed  of  mannerism,  but 
what  artist  has  not  ?  And,  after  all,  mannerism  in 
an  artist  simply  implies,  to  my  mind,  the  individual 
expression  of  a  fact  by  means  and  touches  peculiar  to 
each  painter,  whereby  his  work  may  be  known  ;  and 
it  is  only  when  mannerism  degenerates  into  slovenly 
work  tliat  it  becomes  objectionable.  If  there  were 
a  little  more  mannerism,  in  this  sense,  in  the  modern 
school  of  miniature-painting  it  would  be  all  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Take  any  six  miniatures,  say,  from  the  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition,  and  place  them  in  a  row  :  could 
any  living  being  tell  by  inspection  that  they  were 
painted  by  different  artists,  and  name  those  artists 
from  any  evidence  in  the  work  itself  ?  I  doubt  it. 

No  artist  was  better  represented  at  the  Bur¬ 
lington  than  Cosway.  I  do  not  mean  to  include 
all  specimens  which  were  sent  in  bearing  his  name 
— for,  unfortunately,  his  appears  to  be  the  only 
one  known  to  many  possessors  of  miniatures,  and 
all  their  belongings,  however  different  in  technique, 
are  one  and  all  placed  to  his  credit ;  but  I  allude 


to  the  genuine,  undoulAed  worlc  of  his  brush.  In 
addition  to  the  large  number  of  water-colour  minia¬ 
tures  of  the  ordinary  type,  there  were  tlie  two 
frames  containing  thirty-one  original  sketches  for 
miniatures  taken  from  Cosway’s  pocket-l)ook,  and 
exhibited  by  Lord  Tweedmouth.  These  were  dovddy 
interesting,  both  as  things  of  beauty  and  as  indi¬ 
cating  Cosway’s  method  of  work  from  tlie  earliest 
commencement  of  a  portrait  up  to  the  finished  state. 
Then  there  were  the  five  lovely  heads  in  pencil,  the 
faces  slightly  tinted,  contributed  by  Miss  Jeffrey, 
and  purchased  at  the  sale  of  Cosway’s  effects  after 
his  death ;  two  portraits  of  himself  in  fancy  cos¬ 
tume,  one  a  replica  of  the  other  ;  and  rather  a  laige 
family  group,  painted  in  oil,  said  to  be,  and  apparently 
with  truth,  produced  by  him.  Mentioning  the  word 
“  replica  ”  reminds  me  of  one  great  lesson  I  learned  in 
connection  with  the  late  exhibition, and  that  is — never 
to  dismiss  at  once,  as  a  copy,  any  miniature  because 
you  happen  to  know  there  are  one  or  more  exactly 
like  it  in  existence.  Some  instances  of  this  are  re¬ 
markable.  Amongst  her  Majesty’s  contriliution  was 
a  portrait  of  Robert  Devereux,  second  Earl  of  Essex, 
the  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  nevertheless 
cut  off  his  head  in  1601,  painted  by  Isaac  Oliver.  In 
looking  over  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  miniatures  at 
Chiswick  for  the  late  exhibition  I  found  four  por¬ 
traits  of  the  Earl.  Lord  Derby  showed  one  and 
I  contributed 
another.  Now, 
hei'e  are  seven 
portraits  of  the 
s a m  e  indi¬ 
vidual,  and 
every  touch 
identical. 

There  must,  of 
course,  have 
been  an.  origi¬ 
nal,  but  who 
out  of  the 
number  is  the 
possessor  of  it 
it  is  impossible 
to  say,  nor,  in¬ 
deed,  is  it  a 
point  of  im¬ 
portance  when 
all  are  of  ecjual  excellence.  Then,  again,  there 
was  an  enamel  of  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Devon¬ 
shire  by  Henry  Bone,  taken  apparently  from  a 
miniature  by  Plimer,  signed  and  dated  in  due  form. 
Three  specimens  of  this,  exactly  alike,  were  exhibited. 
Another  portrait  of  a  lady  in  a  large  hat,  by  George 
Engleheart,  was  also  repeated  three  times.  I  could 
multiply  instances,  but  these  will  suffice  to  show 


A  LADY. 

(From  the  Miniature  by  John 
Smart.) 


LADY  DUCKETT. 

(From  the  Miniature  by  Ozia»  Humphrey.) 
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that  apparently  miniaturists  produced  I'eplicas  much 
more  fi’equently  than  was  the  case  in  otlier  la-anches 
of  art. 

Tlie  artist  wdio  })roliahly  ranks  next  tn  Cosway  in 

the  estima¬ 
tion  of  con- 
ni.tisseui's  is 
Andrew  I’li- 
nier.  It  is 
only  during 
Cl  imparative- 
1  y  1'  e  c  e  n  t 
y  e  a  1'  s  that 
tliis  artist 
has  taken  his 
true  position. 
Every bod  y 
w  h  0  e  V  e  i' 
heal’d  of  a 
m  i  n i a  t  nre 
w  a,  s  a  c- 
(|  n  a  i  n  t  e  d 
witli  Cos- 
way  ;  lint  as 
to  Plimer, 
they  knew 

him  not.  It/ven  at  the  Purlington  a  wliole  collection, 
comprising  seventeen  s})eciniens,  was  sent  in  as  l;iy 
Cosway.  Put  of  this  nnmlier  one  was  liy  C'osway 
and  sixteen  liy  Plimer.  Even  now  we  know  nothing 
of  his  history  except  tliat  he  was  liorn  a,t  Pridgewater, 
the  21st  of  Decemlier,  17()4,  and  christened  in  the 
parish  church  there,  and  first  exliihited  at  tlie  Poyal 
Academy  in  1786.  Gf  course,  it  is  easy  enougli  to 
distinguish  his  work  from  Cosway’s  when  a  few 
specimens  have  lieeii  examined  ;  hut  at  first  sight  the 
full  colour,  large  eyes,  and  modelling  of  feature  might 
mislead,  though  at  Ids  liest  he  never  ipute  attained 
the  retinement  of  Cosway.  He  is  one  of  those  ai’tists 
who.se  early  work  is  lietter  than  tlie  later,  and  he, 
like  others,  seemed  to  feel  the  witliering  hand  of 
success  laid  heavily  on  liini.  Curiously  enougli, 
Cosway,  the  enfant  of  the  public  for  half  a 

century,  never  seemed  to  degenerate;  his  latest  work 
is  as  full  of  character  and  care  as  the  first  miniatui’e 
he  ever  painted.  -  I’limei'  wars  almost  as  fully  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  Purlington  as  his  great  rival.  His 
chief  piece  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  modern  miniatures,  viz.,  the  large  grou])  of  the 
three  Misses  Pushout,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Joseph. 
He  has  more  nearly  reached  Cosw'ay  here  than  in 
any  other  work  with  which  T  am  acipiainted.  MMrks 
of  art  often  go  through  curious  experiences,  hut  I 
should  think  the  history  of  this  miniature  has  sel¬ 
dom  been  beaten.  It  \vas  sold  among  the  effects  of 
the  Pushout  family  at  AVindsor,  and  a  very  eminent 


firm  of  I.ondon  auctioneers  ]mt  it  in  the  catalogue 
as  a  coloured  engraving,  and  lotted  it  with  an  old 
table-cloth.  It  would  infalhhlj  have  been  sold  to 
that  pest  of  the  auction-room,  the  “knockout,”  for 
a,  few  shilling.s,  had  not  someone  present  recogni.sed 
its  beauty  and  bid  up  to  a,  respectable  sum  for  it. 
It  passed  through  many  trade  hands,  until  it  found  a 
resting-place  in  tlie  collection  of  s^iecimens  liy  Cos¬ 
way  and  otliers  of  its  ])resent  possessor  at  a  great 
price;  but,  after  all,  it  is  wortli  it,  for  it  cannot  be 
matched.  He  occasionally  signed  his  work  “A.  I*.,” 
wdth  the  date.  ’I'liere  wei’e  many  other  lieautifnl 
specimens  of  early  work,  tlie  hair  esjiecially  being 
touched  in  with  rare  skill,  and  not  in  ropes,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  few  coarse  lines,  as  too  frerpiently 
occurs  in  Liter  sjieeiniens.  His  brother,  Nathaniel 
Plimer,  never  eipialled  him. 

One  of  the  most  thoroughly  English  of  the 
eighteenth  century  artists  was  John  Smart  (1740- 
1811),  and  one  of  the  most  prolific,  judging  by  the 
numerous  specimens  of  his  work  to  be  found  in  all 
exhibitions.  He  nearly  always  signed  “  J.  S.,  ”  with 


JfeS-. 


A  LAnY. 

{From,  a  Miniature  hif  George  Engleheart.) 


the  date.  His  work  can  hardly  be  mistaken.  It 
is  almost  inconceivable  how  he  was  aide  to  produce 
such  an  enaniel-like  surface  with  water-colours  only. 
He  was  certainly  the  most  delicate  and  dainty  artist 
of  them  all,  though  Ozias  Hmiiphrey  often  painted 


E.AWaterlow.  A.RA.pinxt  Hanfstaeng!.  pl^otogravure  . 
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in  somewhat  the  same  smooth,  soft  manner.  His 
miniatures,  as  a  rule,  ai'e  smaller  than  Cosway’s  or 
Plimer’s,  and  he  never  varied.  He  must  have 
worked  with  tolerable  rapidity  to  have  produced  the 
niiiiiber  of  works  which  bear  his  name,  and  as  he 
carried  tlie  same  perfect  fiiiisli  into  every  part  of  his 
picture,  the  smaller  size  probal3ly  suited  him  best. 
He  spent  about  five  years  in  India,  and  generally 
placed  an  “  I”  below  his  signature,  to  distinguish  those 
portraits  he  painted  whilst  there.  He  showed  to 
great  advantage  at  the  Burlington,  Mr.  Whitehead 
alone  contributing  more  than  twenty  beautiful  speci¬ 
mens.  He  had  a  son,  commonly  called  “  John  Smart, 
Junior,”  but  his  work  is  not  so  well  .known.  I 
have  mentioned  Ozias  Humphrey  (1742-1810)  in 
coiiiiectioii  with  John  Smart.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Samuel  Collins,  and  on  coming  up  to  town  went 
boldly  to  Sir  Joslnia  Reynolds  and  showed  him  his 
worlc.  Reynolds  became  his  warm  friend  and  got 
him  endless  sitters,  and  lie  also  copied  many  of  his 
patron’s  portraits  in  miniature  form.  He  divided 
with  John  Smart  the  honours  of  the  highly-finished 
school  and  enamel-like  method  of  painting  miniature. 
Like  Smart,  also,  he  visited  India,  and  spent  four 
years  at  the  various  native  Courts,  painting  the 
ruling  princes.  He  is  said  to  have  left  this  country 
through  a  feeling  of  disappointment  that  his  larger 
works  in  oil,  v/hicli  he  was  induced  to  attempt  after 
some  time  spent  in  Italy  with  Romney,  were  not 


duly  appreciated  l)y  the  public.  He  returned  from 
India  in  iil-healtb,  and  ultimately  his  eyesiglit  com¬ 
pletely  failed.  His  later  life  was  embittered  l)y  tlie 
loss  in  one  year  of  his  only  two  children,  and,  indeed, 
he  soon  followed  them  to  the  grave.  A  nuinl:)er  of 
Ozias  Humphrey’s  diaries  were  in  the  Upcott  col¬ 
lection  of  autographs,  and  some  are  in  the  British 
Miiseiiin. 

The  man  whose  work  may  be  most  easily  mis¬ 
taken  for  Cosway’s  is,  undoubtedly,  George  Engle- 
heart  (1752-1829).  They  were  contemporary,  and 
almost  equally  the  fashion,  and  yet,  before  the  late 
exhibition  afforded  such  abundant  opportunity  of 
comparing'  the  two  artists,  mistakes  were  frequently 
made.  They  certainly  had  many  similar  qualities. 
Eiigleheart’s  treatment  of  the  hair,  for  example,  is 
as  free  as  Cosway’s,  l)ut  harder  in  touch  and  outline. 
Lilce  the  latter,  Eiiglelieart  laid  great  stress  on  the 
eyes  :  they  are  full  and  large,  very  carefully  painted, 
and  very  luminous.  As  a  colouiist  he  was  equal  to 
any  artist,  and  frequently  introduced  the  large  hat 
then  ill  fashion  into  Ids  female  portraits,  which 
helped  to  set  the  face  in  a  frame,  as  it  were,  and 
secured  a  pleasant  effect  of  chiaroscuro.  He  occa¬ 
sionally  signed  with  the  letter  “  E.”  only.  The 
series  of  specimens  exhibited  by  his  descendant, 
Mr.  J.  G.  D.  Eiigleheart,  by  Mrs.  Singleton,  Mr. 
Whitehead,  and  others,  at  the  Biuiiiigtou  showed 
this  chaniiiiig  painter  at  his  best. 


THE  NIGHT  BEFOEE  THE  SHEAEING." 

Painted  by  E.  A.  VfATSRLOw,  A.R.A. 


TITLE  tells  the  time, 
and  so  does  every 
inch  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  But  the  place 
•where  indeed  is  it  ? 
know  at  least  where 
would  have  it  to  be. 
Ill  the  North  with  the  moon  rising  solemnly  amongst 
the  ash-trees  and  sycamores,  over  a  great  homestead, 
under  the  line  of  the  moors.  Or  in  Sussex,  in  the 
sheltered  farm-land  below  the  edge  of  the  chalk 
Downs.  Or  best,  perhaps,  in  Dorsetshire,  between 
the  heaths  and  the  sea — Mr.  Hardy’s  country,  the 
country  of  Bathsheba  Everdeiie’s  lover,  the  country 
of  the  reddle-man  who  passes  from  hamlet  to  hamlet 
marking  the  flocks.  You  may  have  ,  it  where  you 
will.  The  painter  has  not  sought  to  be  too  precise 
ill  his  indications ;  and  half  of  the  charm  of  the 


picture  belongs  to  things  which  are  not  of  East  or 
of  West,  of  North  or  of  South,  but  are  of  summer¬ 
time  everywhere,  within  the  limits  of  England — 
rich  foliage  and  a  homely  land,  and  an  atmosphere 
soothing  and  placid.  The  slieplierd-lad  hardly  wants 
his  lantern — though  the  lantern  with  its  point  of 
light  is  very  useful  indeed  to  the  painter — there  will 
soon  be  a  flood  of  moonlight  over  barn  and  woodland, 
over  field  and  fold. 

Night,  even  without  the  moon,  is — like  liuman 
character — hardly  ever  as  black  as  it  is  painted. 
Artus  van  der  Neer  knew  that,  and  Bernay  Crome ; 
and,  among  the  greatest.  Turner ;  and,  in  our  own 
day,  Mr.  Whistler.  A  “  noetimie  ”  has  to  be  serene, 
not  sombre.  And  Mr.  Waterlow  has  felt  this.  The 
picture,  it  seems,  is  one  of  the  happiest  and  most 
graceful  instances  of  liis  refined  and  restful  and 
luiaggressive  art.  Feedeuick  Wed.aioee. 


THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  STOUR. 

(Drawn  Inj  C.  L.  Burns.  Emjravi’d  by  C.  Carter.) 


CONSTABLE’S  COUNTKY. 


Hv  C.  L. 

TLE  strip  of  country  on 
the  liorders  of  Essex; 
and  Suffolk,  not  ten 
miles  in  length,  and  hut 
two  or  three  in  hreadtli, 
presenting  to  the  casual 
observer  few  features 
nioi'e  striking  than  are 
to  l)e  seen  in  nuiny 
otlier  parts  of  England, 
lint  hailed  witli  delight 
hy  painters  for  its  sini- 
]ile  cliarin,  has  exercised 
a  wider  influence  upon 
modern  landscape  jjaint- 
ing  than  all  the  nolde 
scenery  of  Switzerland 
or  the  glories  of  Italy;  for  here  was  nurtured  that 
last  and  greatest  master  of  tliat  school  of  English 
landscape  painting,  which  made  the  Eastern  Counties 
famous  in  the  annals  of  art.  He  was  so  essentially 
English,  it  might  he  said  local,  in  his  feeling,  tint  he 
never  left  his  country,  and  |)roduced  his  greatest 
works  within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  native  valley; 
in  whom  love  of  locality  was  indeed  the  very  l)asis  of 
his  art. 

Constable,  for  it  was  he,  like  Iiendirandt,  was 
the  son  of  a  miller,  and  was  fioi’ii  at  a  time  when 
the  winds  and  flowing  waters  were  powers  in  the 
land,  l)earing  a  golden  harvest  (Ui  their  health-giving 
and  invisible  currents,  turning  sails  upon  countless 
hill-tops,  and  wheels  in  every  river — Ijefore  tlie  sup- 
planter,  steam,  was  even  dreamed  of.  His  earliest 
recollections  were  mingled  with  the  busy  clatter  of 


BURNS. 

wlieels,  and  the  whirr  of  sails,  as  they  sped  round 
befoi’e  the  wind,  was  the  music  of  liis  boyhood.  His 
father,  good  man  of  the  world  as  he  was,  holding  a 
high  opinion  of  the  solid  comforts  gained  liy  follow¬ 
ing  his  own  profitable  calling,  placed  his  son,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  in  charge  of  a  windmill.  Imping 
thereby  to  ciu'b  his  rising  enthusiasm  for  the  more 
glorious  but  less  sulista.ntial  pursuit  of  art.  Alas  ' 
how  little  can  we  }n'edict  the  effect  of  our  actions, 
ddlis  one,  framed  to  divert  his  puipose  in  life,  was  the 
A'ery  means  of  leading  him  to  study  more  closely  the 
ever- varying  lieauties  of  tlie  sky,  witli  its  matchless 
cond)iimtions  of  form  and  colour,  and  all  the  subtle 
differences  of  atmosjdiere,  which  in  after-life  formed 
a  distinctive  feature  in  his  work  ;  and,  for  a  land- 
scape-paintei',  perhaps  no  early  ti'aining  could  hax'e 
been  lietter.  His  daily  occupation,  by  bringing  him 
continually  face  to  face  with  Nature,  and  necessitating 
a  constant  observance  of  all  her  changing  phenomena, 
trained  his  heart  and  eye  to  discovei’  her  secrets, 
hidden  from  the  careless,  but  revealed  to  all  true 
lovers  f)!  lier  wisdom. 

The.  effect  upon  a.  temperament  so  artistic  as 
Constable’s  was  as  permanent  as  it  was  quickly 
apparent.  In  less  than  a  year  we  find  his  father 
reluctantly  converted  to  his  son’s  views  in  the  choice 
of  a  career,  and  consenting  to  Ins  sojourn  in  London, 
to  learn  the  principles  and  technicalities  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  which  he  soon  strove  to  forget  and  subse¬ 
quently  set  at  defiance.  Two  years  of  studio  work 
was  sufficient  to  convince  him  that  Ins  school  was 
the  open  air ;  and  in  Ids  own  countiy,  amid  the 
scenes  of  his  boyhood,  he  could  shake  off  the  chains 
of  fashion,  which  bound  the  landscape-painter  of  that 
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day,  and  go  straight  to  nature  for  his  inspiration. 
Concerning  tliis  he  writes  :  “  For  tlie  last  two  years  I 
have  been  running  after  pictures,  and  seeing  trutli  at 
second-hand.  I  ha\'e  not  endeavoured  to  represent 
nature  with  the  same  elevation  of  mind  with  wliich 
I  set  out,  but  have  rather  tried  to  make  my  per¬ 
formances  look  like  the  work  of  other  men  ;  I  shall 


How  lovingly  he  repaid  this  debt  of  gratitude  to 
his  native  valley  will  be  seen  by  tbe  tender  care 
he  bestowed  in  depicting  its  beauties  ;  indeed,  the 
strongest  impression  produced  after  visiting  Con¬ 
stable’s  country,  and  again  turning  t(.)  a  study  of  his 
works,  is  the  marvelhuis  sense  of  hjcality  he  has 
embodied  in  them.  You  seem  to  breathe  the  very 


BEEGHOLT  CHURCH,  SHOWING  CAGE  IN  WHICH  THE  BELLS  ARE  HUNG. 
(Dmwn  by  C.  L.  Bums.) 


return  to  Bergholt,  where  I  shall  get  a  pure  and  un¬ 
affected  manner  of  representing  the  scenes  which 
may  employ  me — there  is  room  for  a  natural 
painter ;  ”  a  prediction  which  was  haixlly  fulfilled 
in  his  lifetime,  for,  with  the  majority  of  e\'en 
intelligent  lovers  of  art,  his  works  were  rarely 
understood  and  never  popular,  though  the  appre¬ 
ciative  sympathy  of  an  enlightened  few  kept  him 
from  despair.  But,  appreciated  or  not,  he  had  found 
his  life’s  work,  and  henceforth  his  mission  was  to 
depict  the  scenes  around  his  old  home,  and  to  express 
the  love  he  felt  so  keenly  for  “  every  stile  and  stump, 
and  every  lane  in  dear  Bergholt.”  “  Painting,”  he 
writes,  “  is  with  me  but  another  word  for  feeling, 
and  I  associate  my  cai’eless  boyhood  with  all  that  lies 
on  the  banks  of  the  Stour — those  scenes  made  me  a 
painter,  and  I  am  grateful.” 


air  of  Suffolk  and  hear  again  the  “  sound  of  water 
escaping  from  mill-dams,”  and  see  once  more  “  the 
willows,  the  old  rotten  planks,  the  slimy  posts,  and 
brickwork,”  he  delighted  in.  In  spite  of  the  fifty 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  he  laid  aside  his 
brush  for  ever,  with  all  the  accidents  of  time  and 
season,  the  subjects  he  painted  are  still  to  be  easily 
found,  and  clearly  distinguished  by  anyone  at  all 
acquainted  with  his  woi'ks.  The  only  exception  is  in 
the  original  of  the  famous  “  Cornfield,”  now  in  the 
National  Gallery.  Here  the  enemy  has  been  busy, 
and  by  the  aid  of  his  children.  Growth  and  Decay, 
has  succeeded  in  transforming  the  subject  out  of 
all  recognition,  tearing  down  the  trees  on  the  left, 
enlarging  the  group  on  the  right,  shutting  out  the 
view  of  Stratford  Church,  and  choking  up  the  brook 
from  which  the  boy  is  drinking.  Nor  has  Time  been 
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idle  with  tliis  same  hoy,  y  ho,  six  years  ayo,  was 
carried  to  his  last  resting-place,  in  Fergliolt  ( 'hurcli- 
yard,  aged  sixty-liye. 

<  )f  necessity,  lit'ty  years  haye  seen  sonu'  changes 
in  Ferglajlt  :  plaster  coyci'ing  l)rick,  hrick  invading 
land  where  grass  or  cal.iliages  grew,  grass  and  cali- 
hages  ha^■ing  their  re\'enge  upon  hricks  liy  sup})lant- 
ing  them  in  turn.  This  last  I'ate  has  unfortunately 
oyertakeii  the  house  in  which  the  artist  was  horn. 


In  so  cousiderahle  a  village  as  1  )cdlLam,  once  a  market 
town,  such  is  the  case,  its  i)rincii)al  street  lieiug 
destitute  of  side-paths.  This  iu  itself  gives  the 
\'illage  a  somewhat  old  world  air,  hcigliteued  as 
it  iin'ariahly  is  liy  guaiut  heam  and  plaster  and 
ramhling  inns. 

In  Bergholt  the  church  holds,  as  it  should,  a 
ncuti’al  position,  half-way  from  either  end  of  the 
village,  gathering  tr)  itself  all  the  chief  ai'chiteetural 


WILLY  LOTTS  IIOUSK  AT  FLATPOUP. 

hi/  C.  L.  Ihinis.) 


a  Imildingof  evident  importance  in  tliat  ([uict  village 
street,  and  referred  to  as  sucli  in  Shobcrt’s  “  Beauties 
of  Finglaiid.”  It  was  a  solid  structure  as  liecame 
the  man  who  laiilt  it,  for  after  a  hundred  and  ten 
years  of  stoini  and  sunshine,  heat  and  frost,  its 
demolition  for  the  materials  it  contained  was  the 
only  olyect  of  its  final  purchaser. 

The  village  itself  is  typical  of  those  in  Suffolk, 
straggling  for  a  mile  and  more  along  a  hroad  high 
road,  innocent  of  footpaths  and  with  gaps  of  meadow- 
land  lietween  its  clusters  of  houses.  Along  the 
country  roads  footpaths  may  he  oecasionall)'  met 
with,  divitled  from  the  roadway  hy  a  border  of  grass, 
or  neat  white  posts  ;  fait  when  a  village  is  appi-oached 
the  division  disappears,  and  the  roadway  engrosses 
the  entire  space  between  the  house  and  hedgerows. 


interest,  in  the  midst  of  mud i  that  is  both  picturesque 
a-nd  ancient.  The  tower  is  carried  only  fifty  feet 
from  the  ground,  the  devil  interfering  at  tliis  point, 
undi.iing  at  night  all  the  ]»r()gress  made  during  the 
day — so  the  legend  says.  Wliy,  the  legend  does  not 
say;  lait,  if  it  arose  from  a  not  unnatural  antipatliy 
to  the  sound  of  tlie  Itells,  his  lalimir  was  in  vain,  for 
the  liuilders,  ([uietly  relimpiishing  the  tower,  hung 
the  liells  in  a  wooden  cage  on  the  ground,  in  which 
they  are  still  located;  Imt  the  unfinished  tower,  with 
its  rich  cai'ving  hidden  by  clinging  ivy,  is  roofless, 
and  given  up  to  a  feathered  congregation  wlio  hold 
a  service  of  song  continually  within  its  leafy  recesses. 
The  ancient  jiorch,  with  its  sundial  bearing  the  in¬ 
scription,  “  Ut  umbra  sic  vita,”  possesses  an  interest 
apart  from  its  architectural  value,  as  being  the 
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sulijec't  of  one  of  the  finest  of 
Constiiljle’s  sniiiller  works.  With¬ 
in  the  chancel  is  a,  inonuinent 
dated  1047,  to  a  lawyer,  one 
Edward  Lainbe,  wh<»  although 
“  with  Ids  counsel!  lie  helped 
many,  yett  took  fees  scarce  of 
any,”  a  model  in  his  ])rofessioii, 
whose  shrine  one  would  supjiose 
should  be  a  place  of  iiilgrimage 
to  all  litigants,  and  a  type  of 
character  which,  if  common  in 
the  village,  would  go  far  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  special  anti^iathy  dis- 
lilayed  liy  the  devil  to  the  good 
people  of  Bergholt  ami  their 
church  tower.  The  churchyard 
contains  at  least  one  modest  me¬ 
morial  which  will  repay  the  cu- 
I'ious  searcher ;  it  is  erected  to  a 
member  of  the  Constable  family, 
a  “  mariner  of  Mistley,”  and  his 
wife.  The  stone  is  a  rough  un¬ 
trimmed  slab  of  sandstone  set 
upon  end,  with  the  simple  lecord 
of  their  names  and  the  dates  of 
their  deaths  inscribed  in  a  small  circle  dressed  for 
the  pui'pose.  The  story  of  this  uucoin'entional 
monument  is  that,  in  its  natural  state,  the  stone  lay 
at  a  spot  commanding  a  view  of  the  valley  toward 
Mistley,  and  was  therefore  a  favourite  seat,  from 
whence  the  mariner’s  coming  home  could  be  watched 


FL.A.TFOIID  LOCK. 

{Drawn  hy  C.  L.  Bums  f rum  the  Sketch  by  Constable  in  the  British  Miiseuin.) 


for  l>y  his  Itetrothed.  AVheii  the  storms  of  life 
were  nearly  o\’er,  and  the  mariner  and  his  wife  wei’e 
peacefully  a})proaching  the  great  liarboiir  of  refuge, 
the  tender  memories  of  the  springtide  of  their  youth 
prompted  the  wish  to  have  this  stone  (a  liallowed 
spot  in  their  lives)  set  up  to  mark  their  final  resting- 

place.  There  it  stands  now 
with  the  tide  of  human 
dust  rising  round  it  year 
by  year,  till  one  day  it  too 
will  .sink  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face. 

It  is  not,  however,  in 
Bei'glujlt  A'iHage  that  we 
must  seek  for  the  scenes 
which  made  Constable  a 
painter,  lait  down  in  the 
cpiiet  hollow  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  the  eastward  on  the 
banks  of  his  much -loved 
Stour,  and  around  the  pa¬ 
ternal  mill  of  Flatford,  not 
improved  as  is  the  one  at 
Dedham  into  hideousness, 
but  remaining  much  as  it 
was  in  the  artist’s  day. 
Both  mills  were  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Golding  Constable, 
witnessed  thereto  in  the 
latter,  the  initials  G.  C., 
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carveil  in  iiTegular  cliaracters  deep  in  the  liuife  mill 
scales,  still  legible  l)eneath  the  dnst  of  a  century,  as 
enduring  almost  as  the  memory  of  his  gifted  .son. 

A  low  uneven  structure  is  Flatford  i\lill,  with 
many  gables  and  ([ueer  outbuildings;  standing  on 
an  island,  the  ndllhouse  hacking  the  main  stream 
and  facing  a  pool  formed  by  the  mill-tail,  which, 
flowing  through  the  mill,  rejoins  the  main  stream  a. 
hundred  yai'ds  below.  To  this  s]i(.it  came  Oonsta.hle 
many  a  hundred  times  we  may  he  sure,  fishing  in 
the  stream,  or  sketching  with  his  close  ally,  John 
llunthornc,  the  village  plumhei',  and  a.  lover  of 
nature  ;  their  ])erformances  with  the  hrnsh  doubtless 
juizzling  old  Willy  Lott — wliose  fariuhonse  oecu]>ies 
tlie  opposite  side  of  tlie  pool;  hut  though  his  judg¬ 
ment  might  not  ha^■e  been  so  technically  sound  n])on 
art  matters  as  upon  the  merits  of  those  hornless 
Suffolk  cattle,  said  to  have  been  unconsciou.sly  in¬ 
troduced  ))y  (fon.stal>le  into  pictures  })ainted  in 
fai'  distant  counties,  yet  his  criticisms  rvonld  have 
been  worth  hearing,  by  virtue  of  their  originality. 
A\'illy  cared  hut  little  for  the  outer  world  and  its 
mode  of  thinking,  any  curiosity  he  may  have  ever 
had  concerning  it  f)eing  amply  sati.stied  by  the  ex}te- 
riences  of  four  nights,  .separated  by  long  intervals, 
s])ent  away  from  his  ancestral  roof  in  fonr-.score 
years.  That  this  house  of  his  i)ossessed  a  ])ecnliar 
fascination  for  Constable  is  evident  from  its  form¬ 
ing  an  important  feature  in  two  of  his  l)est  known 
works,  the  “  Haywain  ”  and  the  “Valley  Farm,” 
besides  appearing  in  numerous  sketches. 

Every  fo(jt  of  ground  round  the  old  mill  seems  to 
have  imjiarted  a  yearning  in  him  to  })aint  it.  The 
lock  in  the  main  stream,  witli  its  tide  of  life  ]»assing 
through,  busier  then  than  in  these  days  of  railways; 
the  bridge  above,  with  the  })ictnres(pie.  cottages  still 
standing,  all  were  lingered  over,  studied,  and  painted 
with  an  affection  inspired  by  the  I’ecollection  of  tho.se 
golden  hours  of  his  l)oyhood.  Here,  doubtless,  was 
the  scene  of  tlio.se  stolen  interviews  with  his  future 
wife,  folh.iwing  the  ecclesiastical  lian  })la,eed  on  his 
suit  by  the  lady’s  graudfatlier.  Dr.  Lhudde,  the 
Lector,  whose  belief  in  the  pre-ordination  of  mar¬ 
riage  was  tempei'ed  in  this  case  by  a  wise  discre¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  of  settlements.  To  the  young 
})ainter’s  inalulity  to  satisfy  this  scruple  may  he 
attributed  the  doctor’s  discouragement  of  any  practi¬ 
cal  a}»})lication  of  the  theory.  The  marriage  duly 
took  place  despite  the  old  gentleman,  who,  although 
not  apparently  I'cconciled  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  ]>lea.santly  surjnised  the  young  coujile  by 
leaving  his  granddaughter  four  thou.sand  pounds 
when  he  died. 

The  mill-tail  is  used  as  a  thoroughfai’e,  up  which 
the  hay  is  cai'ted  from  the  meadows  on  the  opjiosite 
hank  of  the  river,  a  shallow  and  stony  l.)edded  hack- 


water  meeting  it  at  its  junction  with  the  main 
stream.  Down  this  liackwater  in  July  the  heavy 
cart-horses  drag  the  sweet-.scented  haywains  knee 
deep  and  axle  deep  in  water,  leaving  feathery  wisps 
of  hay  hanging  from  the  willows,  and  clinging  to  the 
tall  I'lishes  upon  either  hand,  the  waggoner  bravely 
astride  the  leader’,  while  haymakers  arrd  children  are 
seated  on  the  to]»  of  the  load,  rrot  a.  little  nervorrs  irr 
rnid-streanr,  and  clinging  tightly  wherr  the  horrses 
ar’c  struggling  up  the  deep  asceid-  into  the  .stack-yar'd. 

A  corrtrast,  indeed,  is  thehrrstleof  the  hay-rnaking 
with  the  splash  of  the  teanrs  ami  the  rner’r’y  voices  of 
the  cliildi'en  to  the  .solitude  whicli  r-eigirs  .supreme 
in  this  silent,  currerrtle.ss  hackwaler  drrrirrg  tlie  r’est 
of  the  year.  AVinding  betweerr  the  long  flat  meadows 
away  from  the  tralhc  of  the  river  it  becomes  in  ear’ly 
snmrner  a.  veritable  mu.serun  of  aipratic  jilarits  :  lilies 
choke  its  passage*,  arid  the  ancient  gates,  giving 
access  to  the  adjoirring  tields,  lie  lost  in  creamy 
meadow-sweet,  their  sodden  and  decaying  posts 
wreathed  in  sweet  for’n:et-rne-rrots,  while  sword-like 
rirshes  rear  their  ])oints  till  they  par’t  the  grey 
green  willow  leaves  above.  The  silence  would  lie- 
conre  op]tr'essive  wer’e  it  not  for'  ari  indistinct  mur¬ 
mur  fr'oni  the  working  world,  which  forms  a  fitful 
backgr'orrnd  to  the  pr  evailing  stilhre.ss ;  the  distant 
r'lrar  of  a  train  as  it  rrrshes  orr  its  jour'irey  to  the 
palpitating  heart  of  London,  the  faint  .sound  of  a 
rnowirrg  rnachirre  in  the  meadows,  or  the  cr-ack  of 
a  whip  irpori  the  tow-path  as  a  Irar'ge  moves  uji  to 
the  ])rirniti\'e  lock,  add  a  toirch  of  human  interest 
withont  disturJiing  the  sense  of  restfrdness  from  the 
eager  hur-r’y  of  niireteenth  centrrry  existence. 

The  tow-]iath  ci’ossing  the  mouth  of  this  back¬ 
water  at  its  jmretiorr  with  the  river  is  divided  from 
the  meadows  by  a  Hire  of  rvillows,  ]  Jan  ted  at  intervals 
of  two  or  tlii’ee  yai'ds,  marking  its  course  as  it  altei'- 
nates  from  side  to  side.  Those  standing  at  the  coiii- 
mencenient  of  the  shar])  bends  have  dee]i,  .smooth 
fui’i’ows,  woi’ii  into  them  by  the  friction  of  countless 
tow  ro})es,  .some  nearly  cut  in  two,  and  .soon  to  fall. 
AAJren  this  occui'S  the  gap  will  be  tilled  by  a  .sapling 
jirotected  by  stont  rails;  thus  the  line  is  preserved, 
forming  a  grateful  shade  in  the  summer,  and  an 
excellent  feeder  to  the  river  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

The  life  r)n  the  tow-path  possessed  gi'eat  fas¬ 
cination  for  Constable,  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  ferdarre  of  the  locality.  AA’hen  the  tide 
creeps  ui)  the  river,  and,  gently  ])U.Hnng  a.t  the  lock 
gates,  .silently  forces  them  open,  and  again  flowing 
(Ui  till  its  strerrgth  can  no  longer  contend  with  the 
r'i\'er  cirr'rent,  ha.r’ges  begin  to  make  their  apjrear'- 
arree,  drawn  by  stirrdy,  active  horses.  These  aninrals 
hear  Irut  little  resenrblance  to  their  over-worked 
and  under-fed  relations,  common  u])on  our  canals, 
.showing  an  intelligence  and  training  proportionately 
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superior;  quite  necessary  too  in  view  of  the  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  tlie  Stour  navigation.  Numerous  ohstructions 
placed  across  tlie  towing-patli  to  })revent  cattle  from 
straying  have  to  be  jumped,  a  feat  delineated  in 
Constable’s  })icture,  “  The  Leaping  Horse  ”  (now  at 
South  Kensington);  and  the  problem  of  how  to 
cross  the  deep  stream  in  the  absence  of  a  bridge 
has  to  be  successfully  solved.  Nothing  can  be  more 


stream,  alnnit  knee-deep,  the  barge  is  steered  close 
in  shore,  the  horse  ste})S  calmly  alxiard,  is  taken 
acro.ss  and  disend)arks,  with  no  more  fuss  than  if 
climbing  up  a  vessel’s  side  and  travelling  by  water 
wei'e  its  usual  method  of  progress.  The  barges 
always  C(jme  up  in  jjairs,  the  prow  of  the  hinder  one 
being  firmly  lashed  to  the  stern  of  the  former  ;  a 
not  very  intelligible  plan,  until  one  discovers  that, 


1.— FLATFOED  MILL,  FKOM  THE  TUVEE  STOLE.  2.— FLATFOED  MILL,  FROM  WILLY  LOTT’S  HOUSE. 

(Drawn  by  C.  L.  Burns.) 


amusing  than  to  watch  the  clever  way  in  which  this 
is  performed.  It  is  managed  thus  :  just  before  ap¬ 
proaching  the  spot  where  the  tow-path  crosses  to 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  the  pace  of  the  barge 
is  quickened,  in  order  to  give  an  increased  impetus 
to  it,  upon  which  the  success  of  the  operation 
depends.  The  horse,  when  reaching  the  desired 
point,  immediately  slackens  his  speed  and  enters  the 


by  the  means  of  a  heavy  pole  or  tiller,  attached  to 
the  second,  it  is  converted  into  a  huge  rudder, 
steered  from  the  centre  of  the  first.  This  method, 
the  product  of  the  experience  of  generations  of  quiet 
toilers  on  the  river,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
sharp  windings  of  what  was  once  the  only  means  of 
communication  between  the  villages  in  the  interior 
and  the  sea,  and,  by  that,  with  London. 
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In  tlio  e\’eiiiii_n'  lisheriiinii  from  J  F’dliaiii,  or  from 
l’>ergliolfc  on  the  liill  opposite,  eoine  ami  })atiently 
try  cuiielusions  with  l)ream,  pereh,  ami  roach;  silent 
ruminating  men,  intent  upon  tlieir  spurt,  moving 


Constahle’s  country  may  he  said  to  extend  alone' 

t  '  O 

tlie  Stour  valley,  anywliere  within  walking  distance 
of  his  liome,  Xeyland,  Stoke,  Langham,  Stratford, 
and  in  the  opposite  direction  Harwich,  all  having 


THE  liACKWATIOll  AT  FLATFOIIU. 
{Drau'ii  by  C.  L.  Darns.) 


only  to  adjust  tlieir  tackle,  and  sitting  far  into  the 
twiliglit,  pursuing  the  comliat,  until  the  long  lines 
of  wliite  va})our  creep  stealthily  along  tlie  gronnd, 
ohscuring  the  trunks  of  tlie  willows,  and  enveloping 
everytliing  in  a  cloak  of  mystery,  llefore  sundown, 
hoys  bathe  riotously  in  the  deeper  pools,  their  bodies 
glowing  orange  pink  in  the  low  sunlight,  the  shadows 
blue  with  rehectiuns  ;  they,  too,  depai't  when  the 
sun  disappears  liehind  the  hills  toward  Langham, 
and  the  hush  of  ('veiling  comes  o\'er  all. 


furnished  material  for  his  fruitful  jieiicil.  Hut, 
despite  much  admirable,  wi.irk  done  in  each  of  these 
])la,ces,  it  \vas  to  the  few'  acres  of  river  and  meadow 
]'ound  the  old  mill  at  Fla.tford  that  he  ow'ed  his 
lirst  awakening  to  the  wonders  of  nature  around 
him.  To  these,  his  first  and  truest  masters,  his 
memory  was  ever  turning  fur  inspiration  ;  and  during 
the  life-long  liattle  he  w’aged  with  all  that  was 
untrue,  he  was  certain  of  finding  there  encourage¬ 
ment  to  victoiy  and  solace*  in  disappointment. 
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THE  PORTKAITS 

]!y  f.  a. 

The  earliest  known  ])ortrait  of  William  ]\[ak(“])ea:('e 
Thackeray  is  to  he  found  in  a  (lelieately-tint(‘(I 
drawing  by  (leorge  Cliinnery,  a  well-known  artist  of 
three-quai’ters  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  who  went  to 
Calcutta  for  pi’ofes- 
sional  pui'poses.  Tluu'e 
(in  the  birth[)lace  of  the 
future  novelist)  he  made 
the  acfpiaintance  of  the 
Thackeiays,  and  soon 
after  his  introduction 
he  was  commissioned 
to  make  a 
group  of  father,  mother, 
and  their  youthful  son 
— the  latter  then  three 
years  of  age.  Here  he 
is  seen  a  curly-headed 
boy,  with  lai'ge  full  eyes 
looking  sti'aight  at  you 
as  he  sits  upon  a  pile 
of  books  placed  on  the 
table,  his  little  arm  en¬ 
circling  his  mother's 
neck.  Mrs.  Ritchie,  tlie 
novelist’s  daughtei'(who 
has  I'etained  possession 
of  this  charming  pic¬ 
ture),  remembers  how 
it  was  admii'ed  as  it 
hung  upon  the  nursery 
walls  of  her  earliest 
home,  and  how  her 
father  used,  in  after¬ 
years,  to  take  off  his 
spectacles  when  he 
looked  critically  at  it, 
and  say,  “  It’s  a  pretty 
drawing ;  but  if  his  father  in  the  picture  could  have 
risen  from  the.  chair  he  wmdd  have  been  about  nine 
feet  high,  according  to  the  length  of  the  legs  there 
depicted.”  Mrs.  Ritchie  Ijelieves  that  her  much- 
heloved  parent,  when  a  1)oy,  must  ha\'e  been  Aany 
sensiti\'e,  “cpiick  to  feel,  not  o\'er-strong,  though 
well  grown.  He  was  always  very  shortsighted,  and 
this  in  his  schooldays  was  a  great  trouble  to  him, 
for  he  could  not  join  in  the  games  with  any  com¬ 
fort  or  pleasure,  nor  even  see  the  balls  which  lie 
was  set  to  stop  at  cricket.”  His  lifelong  friend  IMr. 
713 


OF  THACKEKAY. 

KITTOK. 

(ieorge  Venables,  who  was  his  schoolfellow  at  (Jhar- 
terh(»us(',  sjieaks  of  him  as  being  at  this  time  “  pretty, 
gentle,  and  rather  timid” — a  statement  which  seems 

to  lie  corroborateil  by 
a  bust  in  Mi’s.  Ritchie’s 
possession,  I'epresenting 
him  at  eleven  years  of 
age,  where  the  gentle 
exiirccssion  in  the  youth¬ 
ful  physiognomy  is  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  general 
asjiect  of  the  features 
in  later  years ;  and  here 
we  first  find  evidence 
of  that  unfortunate  ac¬ 
cident  to  his  nose 
(lirokeii  during  a  fight 
at  school)  which  per¬ 
manently  disfigured  the 
otherwise  handsome 
face.  This  early  Inist 
was  electi'otypcd  from 
a  mould  taken  from 
nature  hy  -1.  Dmdle  in 
1822,  at  his  mother’s 
residence  in  1  fevon- 
shire  :  and  a  leplica 
was  presented  by  jMi’. 
Leslie  Stephen  to  the 
Rkitional  Rortrait  (ial- 
lery. 

In  1829  young 
Thackeray  went  up  to 
College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  Dr.  Thomp¬ 
son,  the  late  blaster  of 
Trinity,  describes  him 
as  “a  tall,  thin,  large¬ 
eyed,  full  and  ruddy¬ 
faced  man  with  an  eye-glass  fixed  oi  i^crmancncc  ” 
Rut  he  could  then  hardly  have  been  a  man,  for  it  was 
■not  until  1832 — three  years  later — that  he  attained 
his  majority,  and  inherited  a  fortune  of  which  ill-luck 
soon  deprived  him  ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  consider 
the  best  means  of  eai'iiing  a  subsistence — with  what 
result  all  the  world  knows.  At  the  Garrick  Cluli 
the  G,”  as  he  always  called  it)  thej'e  are  two  beaTi- 
tiful  drawings  from  the  life  by  klaclise  (dated  1832 
and  1833  re.spectively),  depicting  him  as  a  fashion- 
al)ly-dressed  young  man,  seated  in  a  neglujd  attitude, 


W.  M.  THACKERAY  (1S22). 

(From  the  BuM  moulded  after  jfattire  by  J.  Devile.) 
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In  ISol  Thackeray  came  liefore  tlie  i)nl)lic  as  a. 
lecturer,  ami  among  the  many  distingnished  persons 
who  heard  him  ^vas  Oaioliiu;  Eox.  She  I'onnd  him 
a^  much  older  man  than  she  expected,  with  “a 
s(piare,  powerful  face,  and  most  acute  sparkling 
eyes,  gi'eyish  hair  and  eyehrows.”  Eortnnately  we 
lane  a.  more  tangilde  I'ccnrd  of  his  a])pearance  at 
this  time  in  the  two  admirahle  draxvings  hy  his 
Irieiid  Sanniel  LaTirence.  These  were  executed  in 
chalk,  from  the  life;  in  the  earlier  {chra  ISn;!) — a 
lull-face  re])resentatinn — his  ex]U'essinn  is  so  alert 
and  dignified  that  wdien  Charlotte  Ernnte  lii'st  saw 
the  portrait  she  sti.ind  hefore  it  some  time  in 
silence,  and  then  exclaimed,  “  And  there  came  u[) 
a.  lion  out  of  dudah!”  An  engi'a\  ing  from  the  })ic- 
ture  (on  steel,  hy  Francis  I  loll,  IHd-l)  was  gE’cn 
to  he)',  and  hung  up  in  state  among  her  house¬ 
hold  gods.  She  wi'ites  :  “  i\Iy  father  stood  fm'  a 
•  [uai'ter  of  an  hour  this  morinng  examining  the 
great  man’s  pictui'c.  The  conclusion  of  his  sur¬ 
vey  was  that  he  tliought  it  a  puzzling  head;  if 
he  had  known  nothing  prcnuously  of  tlie  original’s 


W.  .^r.  TIIACKEKAY  (lSL!-.>). 

{Fnnn  fhc  Slcrfrli  hi/  I).  R.A.  />//  Siiecial  Per- 

iiiis.^iint  of  th‘‘  CouniiUf  'e  <f  the  Garn'clc  Club.) 

with  massive  eye-glass  fop})ishly  dis- 
]dayed  ;  in  the  earli(n'  drawing  may  he 
ohserved  a.  pencil  in  one  hand  and  a 
sketch-hook  on  his  ilglit  knee,  imlicative 
of  his  iinii-Iiii nf  for  art.  i\la.clise  (under 
the  jiseudonym  of  “Alfred  (Jroipns”)  also 
imdnded  him  in  the  group  of  “  kraserians” 
(engra\'e(l  lor  Fnisi'i's  ^lAc/n,;///r,  -January, 
is;!;))  which  ])m'trays  a,  gatheilng  of 
famous  authors  (contrihutors  to  that  .jour¬ 
nal)  as.semhled  at  a  h;in(|uet  ladd  at  the 
I'csideiice  of  the  ])uhlisher.  A  few  years 
later  the  same  artist  again  (hdineated  him 
in  a,  delicately-pencilhal  sket-eh,  wliich 
Thaek'cray  himself  copied  —  so  skilfully 
that  it  is  almost  im[)ossilil(‘  to  detect  any 
departure  from  the  oilginid;  this  facsimile 
was  reproduced  hy  litliogi'a.phy  for  the 
frontispiece  to  “The  ( )rpha.n  of  I’imlico.” 
In  IS.SG  (tlia.t  is,  ahout  the  time  of  his 
marriage)  IMr.  Fraidc  Stone,  A. 11. A., 
])ainted  a.  life-size  bust  jiortrait  of  the 
novelist,  wdnch  I  believe,  has  nevei'  been 
engraved;  i\lrs  i;it(diie,  however,  does  not 
consider  it  a  very  fawourahle  lil<eness. 


W.  M.  THACKKRAY  (1S33). 

{From  the  SIcefeh  luj  1).  Maclfe,  P.A.  Bi/  Special  Permh:>loii  of  the  Committee  oj 
the  Garrick  Club  ) 
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cliaracter,  he  could  not  liave  road  it  in  his  i'eaturcs. 
I  wonder  at  this.  To  me  the  liroad  lirow  S(*ems  to 
e.xpress  intellect.  Certain  lines  al)out  the  nose  and 
cheek  ))etray  tlie  satirist  and  cynic;  tiie  nioulli  indi¬ 
cates  a  child-like  sini])li- 
city — |)eiha])S  even  a  de¬ 
gree  of  irresohitimess,  in¬ 
consistency — weakness,  in 
short,  l)ut  a  weakness  not 
unamial)le.”  The  other 
Laurence  drawing,  now  in 
the  possession  of  the 
Dowager  Lady  J’olloek, 
sliows  the  face  in  pi'ofde, 
and  lie  is  reading  witliout 
the  accustomed  spectacles 
from  a  paper  held  some- 
what  near  Ids  face;  this 
was  evidently  a  favourite 
portrait,  for  the  artist  jiro- 
duced  replicas  of  it  during 
the  twelve  months  after 
the  novelist’s  death,  one  of 
tliem  now  helonging  to 
IMrs.  llitchie,  another  to 
the  widow  of  Antliony 
Trollope,  while  a  third,  in 
oils  (untinished),  remained 
in  Laurence’s  studio  until 
the  time  of  his  death  in 
1884,  and  is  now  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery. 

Thackeray’s  general  ap¬ 
pearance  in  1854  must 
have  been  very  striking, 
judging  from  Anthony 
Trollope’s  reference  to  his 
face  and  figure,  his  6  ft. 

4  in.  in  height,  with  his 
llowing  liair,already  nearly 
grey,  and  his  broken  nose, 
his  broad  forehead  and 
ample  chest.  In  that  same 
year  Mr.  E.  M.  Wai'd,  IkA.,  was  engaged  upon  a 
series  of  paintings  of  iiersonal  friends  and  great  men, 
“  in  cliaracter,”  including  Dickens,  Lytton,  Macaulay, 
Hallam,  Thackeray,  and  otliers.  Of  tliese,  the  portrait 
of  “Thackeray  at  Hon.e”  (exldbited  in  the  Loyal 
Academy  in  1864)  is  most  siiccessfid.  Here  is  seen 
the  great  novelist  (who  had  just  retired  from  PiincJi, 
and  was  writing  “  The  Newcomes  ”)  in  his  bedroom- 
study  at  Onslow  S(piare,  wearing  a  dark-iod  dressing- 
gown  and  slippers,  and  sitting  in  a  rather  original 
attitude,  with  a  waiting-desk  on  his  knee ;  a  quill 
is  held  in  one  hand  and  cigar  in  the  otlier,  wliile 
his  liead,  well  thrown  back,  gives  the  same  effect  of 


dignity  to  this  portrait  as  tint  winch  characterises 
Laurence’s  crayon  drawing.  (See  ]>.  292.) 

Ill  the  meantime  Thackeray’s  hair  was  becoming 
more  blanched,  and  in  1858,  when  but  forty-six 


years  of  age,  it  had  assumed  quite  a  silvery  white¬ 
ness  ;  this,  and  his  great  height  and  erect  bearing, 
made  him  conspicuous  in  every  assembly.  In  talk¬ 
ing  of  his  stature,  he  remarked  to  a  friend  of  his : 
“  After  six  feet  it  all  runs  to  seed  ;  ”  this  same 
physical  peculiarity  caused  Carlyle  to  speak  of  him 
as  “a  half-monstrous  Cornish  giant,”  and  J.  L. 
Alotley  (the  historian  of  the  Netherlands)  as  “a 
colossal  infant,”  with  adtlitional  reference  to  his 
“smooth,  white,  shiny  ringlety  hair,  fiaxen,  alas! 
with  advancing  years,  a  roundish  face,  with  a  little 
dab  of  a  nose  upon  which  it  is  a  perpetual  wonder 
how  he  keeps  his  spectacles,  a  sweet  but  rather 


W.  M.  THACKERAY  (FIRST  SKETCH  EXECUTED  IN  1853). 

(Fmm  the  Pabilinj  hy  S.  Launnci,  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  Plnjmved  by  L.  Eousseati.) 
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\()ic'c,  with  soiiictliiii^'  of  tho  oliihlisli  tri-hlc 
aliout  it,  and  a  \er\'  tall,  sliolith’  sto(i|)iiiy  liouit*.  ’ 
d’hn  Work  of  Sir  John  i\lillais  possnssos  o.\i-o]i- 
tioiial  iuti'i’ost,  and  csiHadally  may  this  ho  said  of  a 
full-lonyth  dolinoation  hy  that  niastor-hand  of  his 
faiiions  litorary  oontonijiorary.  Although  lait  a 
sliyiit  nioniory-skotrh,  it  is  very  charaotoristio  of  tho 
man,  and  tho  jiortraitnro  so  vory  lifo-liko  and  trno 
tliat  Sir  Fdyar  l!(H‘hni  dorivod  from  it  oonsidorahlo 
assistanoo  whon  ooiiiph'tiny  his  o.xoidloiit  statiiotto 
of  tho  noN'olist,  horoinaftor  dosorilna  I.  Tho  .Alillais 
skotch  is  still  troasnrod  hv  Mrs.  Ihtohio.  to  whom 


into  famo)  was  introdiiood  to  the  yreat  novelist; 
W'alkor  was  norvuns,  and  'riiaokoray,  striving  to  set 
him  at  his  (  ase,  asked  him  if  he  oonld  make  a  sketoh 
of  him  \\hili‘  he  was  slun  ing.  'I'his  Walker  aeeoni- 
plishod,  and  tho  result  was  so  fai'  sat isfacd.ory  that 
at  tiadr  next  inter\iow  Thackeray  told  him  that 
ho  wantt'd  a  drawing  for  one  of  tho  famous  Kound- 
al:out  I’aiims,  iwugldy  indicating  on  ]ia]>er  what  was 
ro(juired.  Tlio  |irinoi|i;d  tigui'o  was  to  lu'  a.  hack 
\'iow  of  Thackeray  himself,  which  Walker  straight¬ 
way  executed  as  a.  preliminai)’  study,  and  after¬ 
wards  rei)rudueed  as  a  linished  design  for  the 


W.  M.  TIIACKEUAV  IX  Ills  .STUDY  (1S54). 

{i'non  th"  lUdiifin;/  hi/  K.  M.  IhA.  />'//  Perniissioii  of  Hichrnl  llur.st,  ICstj.) 


also  helongs  another  reiiiarkahle  sketch  in  jien- 
and-ink  of  her  father,  liy  that  gn-at  artist  I'h'ed 
AValker,  the  illusti'ator  of  “l‘hili]i’’  and  “Fenis 
])uvak”  The  story  I'uns  that  when  d’haekeray  was 
editing-  the  Cdrnhill  iMat/dzliLr,  Walker  (then  I'ising 


magazine,  d'his  is  iimlouhtedly  the  last  sketch  of 
the  novelist  from  the  life. 

In  IcSdU,  when  Thackeray  was  in  Paris,  he 
ohligingly  gave  two  short  sittings  of  half-an-hour’s 
duiidion  to  IMr.  (afteiwards  .Sir  Edgar)  IJoehm,  K.A., 
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and  the  einiueut  sculptor,  even  in  that  space  of  time, 
succeeded  in  all  hut  completing  one  of  the  most 
successful  portraits  of  his  sultject  ever  attempted. 
From  Sir  Edgar,  shortly  before  his  mucli-lamented 
death,  in  the  course  of  a.  personal  interview,  I 
obtained  these  interesting 
particulars  concerning  the 
production  of  this  capital 
statuette,  which  was  mo¬ 
delled  in  wa.\ — that  being 
a  convenient  material  to 
cany  about.  Shortly  after 
the  second  sitting  he  came 
over  to  England,  and  waited 
upon  Tha.ckeiay  at  his 
Kensington  house  with  a 
view  of  inducing  him  to 
give  another  sitting,  so  that 
the  portrait  migiit  be  fin¬ 
ished  ;  but  Thackeray  re¬ 
fused,  because  (the  artist 
surmised)  he  thought  the 
then  rougii  chaiacter  of 
the  sketch  indicated  its 
probable  failure  as  a  por¬ 
trait.  The  wax  model  was 
then  put  aside,  and  when 
Thackeray’s  sudden  death 
reminded  Mr.  Boehm  of 
his  unfinished  statuette,  he 
immediately  decided  to 
complete  it.  Working  at 
it  all  the  next  day  and  the 
night  following,  aided  by 
the  advice  of  Sir  John 
IMillaLs,  his  task  was 
fpiickly  done;  the  portrait 
was  published  at  once, 
seventy  copies  Ijeing  sold 
in  less  than  three  weeks. 

A  few  were  cast  in  bronze; 
one  of  these  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Anthony  Trol¬ 
lope,  who  admired  it  ex¬ 
tremely,  and  considered 
that  the  artist  liad  here 
given  the  figure  of  the  man  exactly  as  he  used  to 
stand  before  us.  The  Athemeum  and  the  (Jaiaick 
Clubs  each  received  a  copy  of  this  little  chef-d'ceurre 
from  the  artist. 

Of  the  posthumous  portraits  of  Thackeray,  the 
painting  by  Sir  John  Gilbeit,  E.A. — given  by  him 
to  the  Garrick  Club — may  claim  precedence.  It 
depicts  the  novelist,  with  long  silvery-white  hair 
and  spectacles  on  nose,  seated  at  a  small  table  on 
which  light  refreshment  is  displayed ;  in  the  back¬ 


ground  is  introduced  Stanfield’s  large  picture  of  a 
Dutch  lugger,  which  still  adorns  one  (jf  the  Club 
apartments.  Sir  John  informs  me  that  the  fir.st 
sketch  for  this  j)ortrait  was  made  as  Thackeray  sat 
in  the  smoking-room  of  the  old  Garrick  Club-house; 

the  ])aintiug  was  executed 
so(jn  of  Ur  his  death — jjaiily 
from  the  original  sketch 
partly  from  tlie  strong  re¬ 
collection  the  artist  le- 
tained  of  his  subject,  and 
partly  with  the  aid  of  pho- 
togi’aphs.  (See  p.  294.) 

Thackeray  died  at 
Christmas,  18G.3,  and  tlu‘ 
heart  of  the  nation  was 
solely  grieved.  One  of  his 
former  colleagues  on  Vunrh, 
Mr.  Shirley  Brooks,  origi¬ 
nated  the  idea  of  placing  a 
memorial  of  him  in  AVest- 
ininstcr  Abbey,  and  with 
that  oliject  in  view  he  drew 
up  a  letter  to  be  sent  to 
private  friends  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  novelist.  He  was 
so  strongly  suppoi’ted  liy 
the  leading  men  in  politics, 
art,  and  literature,  that  he 
speedily  olitained  permis¬ 
sion  from  1  )ean  Stanley  to 
place  a  bust  in  Poets’ 
Corner.  Baron  Alarochetti 
readily  accepted  the  com¬ 
mission  to  execute  the  por¬ 
trait  in  marble,  which, 
when  completed,  was  duly 
honoured  with  a  prominent 
position  in  that  hallowed 
spot  where  rest  the  remains 
of  Dickens,  Afacaulay,  and 
others  whose  names  glorify 
the  age  in  which  they  liA'ed. 
Although  Marochetti’s  bust 
is  a  fine  woik  of  art,  it  is  not, 
as  a  likeness,  so  effective 
as  that  modelled  and  then  gi^■en  to  the  Gariick  Clult 
ly  Joseph  Durham,  A.R.A.  A  leplica  of  this  in  terra¬ 
cotta,  by  Air.  Boehm,  from  the  oiiginal  plaster  mould, 
is  now  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  (See  p.  295.) 
Two  other  ljusts  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1864  and  1867  respectively;  the  former  by  J.  B. 
AVilliamson,  and  the  latter  (also  in  the  I*ortrait 
Gallery)  by  N.  Burnard,  a  pupil  of  J.  H.  Foley,  R.A. 

That  Thackeray,  in  a  certain  direction,  was  a 
very  skilful  draughtsman  is  generally  admitted. 


W.  M.  THACKERAY. 


(From  the  Statuette  by  the  late  Sir  Edyar  Boehm,  B.A.) 
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Like  ( 'niiksliaiik,  lie  soiiietiiiies  iutmluced  his  nwii 
iigui'i'  and  liiieaiueiits  in  his  illustrations,  and  many 
such  portraits  of  himself,  ehietly  of  a  humorous 
eharaeter,  ma\’  he  found  in  the  payes  of  J'unvli  and 
elsewheiv.  (  )f  these,  what  seems  to  lie  the  first  in 
our  pleat  eomie  contemporary  is  the  initial  letter  of 


fellow-passenper  fulminates  apainst  I’ttuch.  IMi'S. 
ilitehii-  alfirms  that  something  of  this  sort  did  actu¬ 
ally  occur  one  day  when  the  two  friends  were  tra.vel- 
ling  together.  In  danuary,  1847,  there  was  a.  cartoon 
hy.Iidin  Leecli,  eiititleil  “Lunch’s  Fancy  Eall,”  the 
orchestra  consisting  of  mcinliers  of  the  Punch  stall'. 


W.  M.  TlIACKEllAr. 

(Fmni  the  I'aiiiliiii/  tii/  Sir  Juhu  (lilbcrt,  R.A.  Einjmrcd  by  L.  Ituiisseaii.  Jl;l  Sjjecial  J’cniiission  nf  the  Cnnciiiittee  nf  the  Garrick  Club.) 


an  articlt*  on  “Love-songs  Alade  kkisy  ”  (1847),  the 
artist  a})])ea.riiig  a,s  a.  spectaided  (Aqiid,  armed  with 
the  usual  amatory  weapons.  Then,  somewliat  latei', 
we  have.  Air.  Luneli’s  artist  (“Titmarsli”  liimself) 
in  lied  during  the  intluenza — lie  is  drawing  upon  a 
Idock,  for  which  the  diminutive  ohice-lioy,  fast  asleiqi 
on  a  chair,  is  tired  of  waiting.  Another  Thackeray 
sketcli,  in  1848,  riqiresents  the  interior  of  a  railway 
carriage,  where  two  of  the  occupants  are  easily  recog¬ 
nised  as  1  louglas  derrold  and  the  author  (if  “Vanity 
Fair,”  who  shrink  liack  in  their  seats  while  their 


Leech  is  jierforming  upon  the  llageolet,  (lilliert 
A’Leckett  the  liddle,  and  1  )ougla.s  Jerrold  the  hig 
chum,  while  “mooning  over  all  is  ’I'liackeray — 
hig,  vague,  ehild-like” — Jila.ying  the  jiiccolo.  In 
the  illusti'atecl  jireface  to  the  seventh  volume  we 
have  AH’,  d’enniers  humorous  paraphrase  of  the 
Elgin  marhles — the.  whole  of  the.  J’trnch  stall  “(hung 
to  the  1  )e.rhy  ”  on  horsehack,  with  the  spectacled 
“('ornish  giant”  in  the  I'car.  Again,  in  18.o4  we 
find  the  Pnncli  men  at  play,  dejiicted  hy  the 
same  artist;  Thackeray  is  taking  an  innings  at 
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cricket,  wliile  liis  colleagues  are  indulging  iii  kattle- 
doi-e,  lea])fr()g,  and  hodbylioi'se.  Indeed,  so  recently 
as  1887  there  is  to  l)e  found  a  clever  delineation 
of  Thackeray  hy  Mr.  Sainhounie  in  a  grou})  f)F 
Victorian  worthies. 


VV.  M.  THACKERAY. 
{By  Joseph  Ditrliam^ 


The  novelist’s  letters  to  his  friends  bristle  with 
sketches  and  comical  portraits  of  himself,  as  the 
recently-published  epistles  abundantly  prove.  Mrs. 
Ritchie  possesses  some  very  interesting  specimens  of 
self-portraiture  by  her  father,  drawn  probably  in  the 
domestic  circle  for  the  amusement  of  his  children, 
and  now  respectfully  treasured  liy  their  owner.  A 
portrait  in  water-colours  by  himself  was  recently 
brought  to  the  hammer  at  a  sale  of  the  late  Lady 
Molesworth’s  collection. 

In  1865  a  selection  from  the  works  of  Frederick 
Locker  (author  of  “  London  Lyrics  ”)  was  puldished, 
with  illustrations  by  Richard  Doyle,  and  among  the 
poems  are  some  charming  verses  on  “The  Rose 
and  the  Ring,”  with  a  woodcut  vignette  represent¬ 
ing  Thackeray  reading  his  “  glorious  nonsense  ”  (as 
]\Ir.  IMerivale  calls  tliat  delightful  comedy)  to  a  sick 
girl,  for  whose  ainuseinent  it  was  principally  com- 


})oseil.  “Dicky”  Doyle  is  also  responsilile  for  other 
preseidanents  of  his  fileiid  and  coadjutor.  i^’ive 
years  ago  the  British  Museum  authoT'ities  acajuired 
a  tine  collection  of  his  di'awiiigs,  including  sevei'al 
slight  hut  cllective  sketches — mere  jottings  tVom  his 
note-book — of  the  great  “  Titmarsh,”  on  horseback 
and  on  foot,  as  well  as  simple  studies  of  the  head. 
But  there  is  also  a  more  serious  rendering  of  him 
on  a  much  larger  scale — a  pencil  drawing  from  the 
life — which  is  very  characteristic. 

Before  leaving  the  sxd)ject  of  liumorous  portraits 
I  must  allude  to  one  that  is  very  little  known. 
This  is  an  amusing  drawing  by  Count  D’Drsay 
(“  the  Phoebus  Apollo  of  Dandyism,”  as  Carlyle 


W.  M.  THACKERAY. 

{By  N.  Bw'nafd.  In  the  yational  Portrait  Gallery.) 


defined  him)  of  Thackeray  seated  at  a  rustic  table, 
smoking  a  “  long  clay,”  with  a  glass  of  grog  by  his 
side.  The  face  is  in  profile,  and  appended  are  the 
signature  and  date,  1848,  while  underneath  is 
written,  “Vanity  Fair  at  ATiendey  Hill.” 
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CONCEENING  SOME  “PUNCH”  APTISTS. 

Bv  W.  H.  HUNT. 


N  reading  thrnngli,  with  pliMsure  and 
admiration  (if  its  conciseness  and 
Coniprclicnsivcness,  the  paper  upon 
“  Illustrated  (’oinic  donnialisni,” 
contrilmted  to  the  i\Iarch  mindier 
Ilf  d’iiE  IMacazine  ok  Akt  hy  i\Ir. 
It'O'id  Anderson,  I  note  one  or  two  small  imd.ters 
eapahle,  of  reetitieation,  and  one  or  two  worthy,  I 
think,  of  a  little  anqditieation.  In  the  tirst  con¬ 
nection  there  is  tin*  mention  made  hy  i\lr.  Ander¬ 
son  to  two  little-kmown  I'lnirh  artists,  “  Xewton 
and  llowai'd.”  d'hi*  former  is  oloionsly  a.  sli])  of 
the  ]ien  for  Xewman,  who  was  a.  very  prolific  con- 
trihntor  to  7'/oc7/’.s  ]iages  for  ahout  eight  or  nini' 
years.  I  thiid^  t  hat  his  drawings  may  be  found  ranging 
over  the  pei'iod  between  ld-t2  or  IHd.'i  and  LSdO. 
d’hey  were  generally  signed  “  X.”  and  consisted 
jirineipally  of  initials  and  little  odds-and-ends  of 
sketches.  Xewman,  however,  also  executed  a,  few 
cartoon.s — perhaps  half-a.-dozen.  ()ne  of  the  earliest 

of  these  showed  t'ohden  as  a  kindly  village'  maidi'ii, 
with  an  a,]iron  full  of  corn  (“Free  ( 'orn  ” ),  sca-tter- 
ing  the  grains  enticing!}'  before  a,  hungry  roliin  whose 
face  liore  the  features  of  Sir  Robert  Reel.  Another 
(if  his  cartoons,  and,  if  I  am  mat  luistaken,  his  last, 
was  of  a  imare  striking  character.  A  great  Xapo- 
leonic  ciacked-hat  adorned  wdth  a.  tiicoloui'  I'osette 
occiqiies  almi.ist  the  wliole  of  the  ]iicture.  Ibis  huge 
hat  is  tilled  with  water,  like  a  great  liatli  or  reservoir, 
and  ujion  the  surface  of  thewatei'iu  wa-vei'ing  letters 
is  till'  word  “  Tnpierialism.”  Roor  France,  a,  tiny 
tignre,  with  her  bonnet  I'ouge  almost  sli]i}iing  from 
h(‘r,  stands  shivering  on  tlie  edge  prejiaring  fVir 
the  plunge.  'I'he  suhjects  thus  dealt  with  pretty 
well  indicate  the  time  of  Xewman's  carei'r  as  a- 
I’/nicIi  artist.  Some  four  or  tive  years  later  lie  was 
illustrating  the  paper  called  Ih'ot/oirs,  of  which  i\Ir. 
Anderson  makes  commendatory  mention.  And  a, 
little  later  still  he.  drew  (if  I  ua'dllect  aright)  for  a, 
]iulilicati(in  called  Tnun  which  has  slijiped  i.mt 

frmn  Mr.  xViuterson’s  list.  It  was  indeed  a  sort  of 
I'esumption  of  or  successor  ti.i  Dlojinies.  'I’lie  Rrotliers 
Rrongh  had  to  do  with  its  inception;  Albert  Smith 
wrote  for  it;  Watts  I’liillijis  (better  known  now  as 
the  author  of  “  Fhe  Dead  Heart,”  and  othei'  dra.mas) 
was  its  chief  ca-rkionist.  It  lasted  for  ahout  three 
or  four  yeans.  XAwman’s  was  an  easy,  uniiretend- 
iug  style.  There  was  a  sort  of  refinement  aliout  his 
drawing  :  it  was  not  so  delicately  fantastic  as  Richard 
Doyle’s,  lait  it  showed — even  through  the  harhai'ous 


cutting  of  Ids  1  docks — some  gracefulness  of  touch, some 
feeling  for  lieauty,  such  as  were  uot  often  ajijiarent 
in  the  comic  draughtsma.n’s  art  of  his  day.  He  was 
not  much  of  a.  satirist,  I  imagine,  Imt  more  of  a  maker 
of  genial  little  jokes.  1  understand  tliat  he  went  to 
^America  thirty  years  or  moi'e  ago.  In  tlu'  Town 
Tnlli  to  which  I  ha\'e  made  allusion,  a.  page  of  sketches 
regularl)"  appeared  for  a  long  time  opposite  the  car¬ 
toon,  and  these  were  snjijilied  sometimes  hy  C.  II. 
Rennett,  and  much  more  freipiently  hy  AVilliam 
iMcDimnell,  to  whom  IMr.  ^Vuderson  hrietiy  I'efers- 
He  did  several  cartoons  for  J’unch  dining  the  excite¬ 
ment  which  followed  Louis  Xa.])(.deon’s  coni)  d'dtat, 
and  very  fierce  cartoons  they  were.  His  hest-known 
work,  however,  wa.s  the  illustra,ting  of  IMr.  Sala’s 
pa])ers  called  “  Twici'  Round  the  ('lock.”  These 
oi’iglna.lly  a.pjieared,  with  Mid'onneH’s  acconijianying 
pictures,  in  the  (lages  of  a,  short-lived  hut  well-con¬ 
ducted  chea])  magazine,  I'hc  Welcome  tf/m.sL  aliout  the 
yi'ar  IcSoS.  That  was  work  more  after  IMct'onneirs 
heart  than  Hie  designing  of  cartnons.  He  liked  tn 
illustra.te  the  life  around  liim,  tilling  in  a  well-drawn 
reju'esentation  of  some  jiarticular  locality  with 
crowds  of  characteristii'  figures.  Thus  he  did  a  long 
series  of  sketches  for  the  Ulnslrofcd  Times,  illustrat¬ 
ing  tlie  aspect  of  dix'ers  metropolitan  regions  and 
of  tliose  who  dwelt  therein  as  (leorge  Cruikshank 
had  freipiently  done,  as  d\dlliam  llrunton  afterwards 
did  in  Fiin,  and  Miss  Adelaide  (.'laxton  in  Jmlif, 
and  as  Mr.  Harry  Furniss  has  (to  some  extent)  done 
in  I‘iiiie]i.  There  was  a  whimsicality  in  IMcDonneirs 
st}'le,  a  curions,  rather  jiiipiant  sort  of  stiffness,  and 
much  ti'idh  and  character  in  his  figures.  dVhen  he 
allowed  himself  a.  large  block  there  wa,s  a  likeness  to 
Leech’s  (xirly  J’lnmli,  style  in  his  manner.  He  was 
certainly  very  vei'sa.tile.  His  repri'sentatives  of  the 
“snhmergi'd  tenth”  were  perlaips  generally  his  most 
successful  eh'orts,  tliough  his  Dundreary-like  “swells” 
were  distinctly  good.  He  could  a.lso  draw  horses  and 
dogs  well,  and,  as  1  have  hinted,  he  was  not  liaflled 
hy  his  ha.ckgrounds.  1  have  often  thought  it  a  jiity 
that  his  work  was  done  almost  entirely  for  such 
ejihemeral  ]iulilications.  It  would  have  a.n  historical 
’\  alue  now  as  well  as  liy-and-hy.  However,  he.  merely 
touched  Tiineli;  as  it  were,  and  that  early  in  his 
career.  I  recall  the  “Howard”  whom  IMr.  Anderson 
has  spoken  of  as  a  fa.vourite  a.rtist  when  Funeh  laid 
completed  his  fii'st  decade.  He  used  a  miniatui'e 
ti'ident  as  his  sign-manual.  His  work  was  rough  and 
ill-done,  and  his  huim.iur  puerile.  Huring  that  tirst 
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ten  yeai'S  of  PimcliH  eiireer  tliere  were  upon  Uie,  .slaiT 
— besides  Leecli  and  Doyle,  and  'riiackeray  and  New- 
nmn — Ai’cliiltald  Henninif,  wlio  did  the  Hi’st  year’s 
eartoons  (in  a  manner  stroii_n'ly  reniiniseent  of  tlie  j^'reat 
H)),H.(  r.  nine  (now  a  ])a-inter  of  breezy  la-ndsea,])es,  Imt 
who  did  many  eartoons  and  sketches  l)etween  1841 
and  1845),  Kenny  Meadows  (an  ex-naval  ofticer  and 
most  conHrined  numnei’ist,  lS4d-184(i),  Sir  -lolm 
Cilbert  (wlu)  designed  a  title-])age  or  two  and  an 
occasional  illustra4ion  during  tlie  same  peiiod,  and 
one  or  two  since),  “Alfred  ( 'r()W([uill”  (otherwise 
A.  H.  Eorrester,  who  wrote  as  well  as  di’ew  rather 
cleverly,  but  sometimes  rather  sillily),  “  Phiz”  (wh(» 
was  also  only  a  very  occasional  contrilnitor — then 
and  later),  and  a  particularly  clever  and  vigorous 
cartoonist,  'who  signed  himself  “  Shalla))alla,”  and 
was  tremendously  severe  upon  Daniel  (TConnell  and 
Lonl  Brougham.  That,  I  think,  exhausts  the  list  of 
“  Mr.  Punch’s  ”  artists  during  his  earliest  years.  Tir 
1850  (as  Mr.  Andersorr  explairrs)  ]\Ir.  Tenniel  srrper- 
ceded  llichar'd  Doyle,  kir.  Keerre  came  a  few  years 
later  (1853),  and  was  firllowed  irr  a  few  years  mure 
(in  1857  or  1860)  by  Mr.  Drr  Afaurler,  who  was  at  first 
rather  urrdecided  which  of  Iris  irritials  to  apperrd  to  his 
drawings,  arrd  once  gave  us  them  all :  G.  L.  1*.  B.  D.  M. 
Sir  Johrr  Millais  has  coirtrilmted  a  couple  of  drawings 
to  Fimch,  orre  to  illustrate  Mr.  Brrrnarrd’s  “  klokearma,” 
irr  1863,  arrd  orre  to  arr  almanack  a  year  or  two 
after.  To  the  almarracks  irr  recent  years  jMr.  H.  S. 
Marks,  E.A.,  arrd  Mr.  G.  A.,  Storey,  A. 11. A.,  have  corr- 
tribrrted  a  drawing  each ;  Imt  Mr.  Britorr  Riviere, 
Il.A.,  did  a  immber  of  snrall  sketches  aboirt  the 
year  1866,  arrd  Mr.  Walter  Crarre  one  or  two  aborrt 
the  sarrre  date.  klr’.  Frederick  Barnai'd,  iVIr'.  Gordorr 
Thotrrson  (rrow,  arrd  for  twenty  years  past,  cartoonist 
of  Fan),  Mr.  'Williarrr  Brirrrtori  (who  was  also  a  de¬ 
signer  of  theatrical  rrrasks  and  properties),  and  Mr. 
W.  S.  Gilbert  {the  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  who,  it  is  rrot 
generally  krrowrr,  drew  sonre  cartoorrs  for  Fun  irr  its 
early  days),  were  all  Punch  rrrerr  irr  1863-4-5.  Just 
after  the  Crirrrearr  period  Mr.  T.  H.  Wilson  provided 
a  nrrnrber  of  ilhrstrations.  His  style  was  refirred  ; 
his  principal  work,  outside  Pu/nch,  consisted  of  desigrr- 
irrg  gracefrrl  portraits  of  the  leading  actors  aird 
actresses  of  the  day  for  reproduction  by  lithography. 
He  still  corrtributes  rrow  arrd  therr  to  the  illustrated 
papers.  Irr  the  post-Crirrrearr  years,  too,  a  rrurrrber  of 
sketches,  carelessly  drawn,  Imt  Imbblirrg  over  with  fun, 
appeared  irr  Punch  fronr  the  perrcil  of  the  late  Rev. 
Edward  Bradley,  better  krrown  as  “  Crrthbert  Bede,” 
creator  of  Mr.  Verdant  G reerr.  Sorrrewhere  aborrt 
this  tinre,  too,  the  great  “  Charrr  ”  (Corrrte  Arrredee 
de  Noe)  did  orre  or  two  pages  of  drawiirgs.  M.  J. 
Lawless,  whose  Irest  work  was  done  for  Otice-a-  Week, 
contributed  a  few  desigrrs.  Errrest  Griset  drew  a 
rrirrrrber  of  his  strarrge,  shabby-lookirrg  beasts  arrd 
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1)ii’ds,  and  Pr'cdei’ic  Eltze  a  nmnlter  of  ju’ctty  girls 
and  “  heruy  swells”  and  High  ('liurrli  curates 
al)out  1866-7.  Tlier(!  was  a  dainty  (luaintness  in 
all  Eltze’s  designs.  A  little  Irefora  tliat,  a  few 
graceful  drawings  by  Paul  Gray  a])])eared — ](oor 
Paul  Gray,  w!io  managed  to  do  a  lot  of  ra])idly- 
iniproving  work,  ranging  fr'om  ])olitical  carto(ms  to 
the  illustrations  for  King.sley’s  “  Hereward,”  before  he 
died  at  the  age  of  25.  Julian  Portcli,  wlio  ])os.sessed 
something  of  Sir  -lolur  Gill)ert’s  toircli,  was  a  con- 
tril)utor  (chieHy  of  “initials  ”)  some  time  Irefore  that. 
A  gentlemair  bearing  the  irarne  of  Strasyrrski  (arrd 
whose  style  was  rprite  as  rur-English)  contrilaiteil 
a  cou[)le  of  drawings  in  1868  (1  think — for-,  as  1 
liave  said,  1  am  compelled  to  trust  to  memory),  arrd 
Uol.  Seccomlre  one  or  two.  A  little  later  on  Miss 
Geor-gina  Bowers  commenced  to  be  represerrted  Iry  her 
hunting  sketclie.s.  Mr.  J.  P.  Atkiirsoir,  whose  shoot¬ 
ing  sketches  still  occasionally  ap})ear,  tir-st  contrilrrrted 
irr  1866  or  1867.  Mr.  Williarrr  Ralstoir — one  of  the 
Grnjhiie’s  chiefest  stays — gave  us  some  whimsical 
Scotchirreir  irr  years  arorrnd  1874,  arrd  alrout  this  time 
Air-.  A.  Charrtry  Corlrould  l)egan  to  display  iir  Punch’s 
pages  his  knowledge  of  horsellesh.  Mr.  J.  Moyr 
Smith  also  corrtrilmted  sonre  decorative  “  initials  ” 
alrout  tire  same  tinre,  and  IMr.  Alfred  Thornpsorr, 
another  theatrical  designer — arrd  parrtornirne-lilrret- 
tist  too — anrong  other  things  drew  a  few  pictrrres  for 
launch.  Coming  rrearer  to  the  pr'eserrt  tinre  (1882), 
]\Ir.  Alfr-ed  Bryarr  did  a  few  por'trait  sketches,  arrd 
still  rrearer  sorrre  Frerrch  political  sketches  were  dorre 
by  a  Ereirch  artist.  These,  with  Randrrlph  Caldecott 
and  the  preserrt  artistic,  staff,  are,  I  thirrk,  very 
nearly  all  the  drairghtsrnerr  who  have  Ireen  engaged 
liy  “Mr.  Punch.” 

May  I  say  that,  in  addition  to  the  portraits  of 
hirrrself,  irrtrodrrced  by  Charles  Keerre,  into  his  Punch 
pictures  which  have  beerr  rrrentiorred  in  this  Magazirre 
arrd  elsewhere,  orre  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  irrdex 
to  the  volunre  that  closed  irr  Juire,  1867,  arrother 
at  the  corrrirrerrcerrrerrt  of  volrrnre  B’ii.  (1869),  arrd 
another  at  the  conrmerrcernerrt  of  volunre  Ixxiii. 
(1877)  ?  These  are  especially  interestirrg,  as  he  has 
represented  himself  surroirrrded  by  Iris  colleagues, 
literary  arrd  artistic.  He  also  appears  irr  a  drawing 
Iry  Air-.  Dir  Alarrrier  in  the  irumlrer  for  January  20th, 
1866,  arrd  in  orre  in  that  for  October  5th,  1867. 


Editorial  Note. — Inasmuch  as  more  than  usual 
attention  is  being  drawn  just  rrow  to  Punch,  which 
celebrates  its  Jubilee  orr  the  17th  of  Jirly,  the  Editor 
of  The  AIagazixe  of  Art  has  pleasirre  irr  printirrg 
the  aeconrpanying  short  paper  by  Air.  Hrrrrt  as  it 
starrds.  Irr  spite,  however,  of  the  author’s  evident 
fanriliarity  with  his  sirbject,  he  has  fallen  into  a 
few  errors  which  may  here  be  corrected,  and  leaves 
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several  omissions  which  are  supplied.  Xewmau  was  a 
contributor  to  Fundi  from  1841,  and  ceased  Ids  con¬ 
nection  in  1850.  In  the  former  year  he  drew'  Ids 
lirst  cartoon,  and  liefore  his  early  death  in  the  latter 
he  signed  at  least  a  dozen.  Mr.  Hunt,  in  referring  tn 
the  chief  meml)ers  of  the  staff  in  the  early  days,  curi¬ 
ously  enough  omits  one  of  the  most  prolilic — Ihuner- 
t(,)n,  wlio  signed  with  a.  device  of  a  barrel,  or  tun,  heal¬ 
ing  a  drawing  of  a  luimnier  njxm  its  side.  He  drew 
constantly  from  the  autumn  of  184.4,  including  some 
vigorous  cartoons.  A  lather  im])ortaiit  arrival,  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  d’ennicl  and  Mr.  Keene,  was  ('.  H.  Rradley, 
a  somewhat  ])rolilic.  contributor,  and  who  is  .sometimes 
ndstaken  for  Hennett,  who  came  later — not  tlirongli 
any  re.sendilance  of  manner,  hut  owing  to  a  sindlarity 
in  their  monogram.  This  was  a.  diiferent  person  to 
the  Kev.  E.  Ilra.dley,  to  whom  reference  has  already 
been  made.  i\lr.  IValter  Crane  contrihnted  lint  a, 
single  thawing.  iMr.  Hunt  forgets  to  mention  Frank 
llellew,  who  worked  from  1857  onwards;  Freil 
Walker,  A.R.A.,  who  made  two  thawings  for  the 
]taper;  anti  .says  nothing  of  the  curious  drawing  con- 
triliutetl  by  i\Ir.  Stacy  .Marks,  R.iV.,  as  hir  hack  as 
18()1.  Xtir  is  i\Ir.  ITitchett  rememheretl,  nor  i\lr. 
Fairtieltl,  nor  1  (ever,  ntir  Harvey,  mtr  Erine,  imr 
T.  \V.  W  tttttls,  nttr  ( Itiiltlai'tl,  ntir  i\Ir.  F.  Law- 
son  (Cecil’s  brother),  imr  Air.  Chasenmi'e,  nor  Air. 
AVallis  Alackay,  nor  Air.  Frederick  Shiehls,  nor  AMl- 
entine  Lrtimley,  nor  Sands,  nor  Hayes,  nor  Hrtiwne, 
nor  Hailing,  nor  Silver,  nor  many  others  the  men¬ 
tion  of  whom  woiiltl  too  greatly  swell  the  list.  It 
may  he  pointed  ttut,  httwever,  that  AH'.  F.  Harnartl 
contrihntetl  iifteen  tlrawings  between  LStJ:;!  (when 
he  was  lint  .seventeen  years  oLl)  ami  18()5  ;  that  Air. 
(lordttn  Thomson  tlrew  for  the  paper  frtan  1801  ttt 
1804;  that  Eltze  nia.tle  his  first  appearance  in  Idoidi. 
in  1805;  that  Haul  Cray  nei'er  drew  a  cai'toon  ; 
that  Strasynski  contrihnted  in  1807  and  1886  ;  and 
that  Air.  Alfred  Hrj'an’s  contrihiitions  consisted  of  a 


number,  not  of  portraits  hut  of  miniature  caricatures 
of  jmhlic  men,  under  the  title  of  “  Sketches  by  Boz.” 
The  French  artist  referred  to  towards  the  end  of  the 
article  is  Alonsienr  O.  1  )arre.  Besides  these,  Alajor- 
Oenei'al  Rohley  has  several  times  contrihnted,  his 
designs,  however,  on  some  occasions  being  redrawn 
by  Keene,  and  Colonel  Bennitt  and  Air.  d.  17  Alellor 
have  also  helped  “in  the  gaiety  of  the  nation,”  as 
well  as  Air.  I  )ower  AAdl.son,  Air.  Finch  Ala.son,  Air. 
Harper  Heiinington,  Air.  Rn.sden,  Air.  AM  I’aget,  and 
Air.  Thonqison.  Air.  Blatchford,  too,  who  has  lieen 
seen  many  scores  of  times  in  the  journal,  has  re- 
ceidly  made  his  reappearance.  It  would,  peiliaps,  he 
interesting  to  state  wlm  are  now  the  I'egnlar  con¬ 
tributors  to  I’undi:  Air.  Temnel,  Air.  Du  Alanrier, 
Air.  Finley  Samhonrne,  Air.  Harry  Fnrniss,  Air. 
E.  T.  Reed,  Air.  O.  H.  Jalland,  Air.  J.  H.  Atkinson, 
Air.  R.  B.  AVallace,  Air.  E.  J.  AAdieeler,  and  the  latest 
reciuits.  Air.  Bernaid  Ikirtridge  and  Air.  Everard 
Hopkins:  hut  it  must  he  under.stood  that  these  are 
not  all  oflicially  “  on  the  staff.”  And  during  tlie 
whole  fifty  years  “Air.  Hnnch  ”  has  had  practically 
hut  two  master-engravers  h.ii'  all  the  thirty  thousand 
block's  or  so  that  he  has  puhli.shed — E.  Landells, 
who  wanked  for  aliout  two  volumes,  and  Air.  Joseph 
Swain,  who  ha,s  executed  nearly  all  the  rest  in  so 
admiral  )le  a  manner. 

It  has  been  thought  advisable  to  dwell  at  this 
length  u]ion  the  subject,  for  to  Fundi,  is  chiefly 
due  the  greal.  po})uLulty  pen-drawghtsmanship  has 
achieved  in  this  country,  while,  with  the  exception  of 
George  Cruiksha.nk,  and  peiliaps  Air.  J.  S.  Sullivan, 
Air.  John  Hroctor,  and  Air.  Hailthorpe,  he  has  at  one 
time  or  another  enpiloyed  the  pencils  of  every  hu¬ 
morous  artist  of  note  in  the  country  during  the  half- 
a-century.  The  ])aper  has  become  not  only  an  in¬ 
stitution — it  has  been  almost  a  school  of  ar  t ;  and  it 
now  starts  on  its  way  to  its  century  accompanied  by 
the  good  wishes  of  its  friends  and  contemporaries. 

AI.  H.  S. 


THE  HADDOCKS  COLLECTION  AT  BRADFORD.— I. 

IlY  BUTLER  WOOD. 


VIEWED  from  any  of  the  hills  in  the  neigh- 
lioiirhood,  Bradford  appears  by  no  means  un¬ 
pleasantly  situated,  suriminded  as  it  is  on  the  north 
and  west  by  a  nolle  background  of  those  liold,  swell¬ 
ing  moorlands  whose  strange  fascination  and  rugged 
grandeur  have  lieen  so  faithfully  and  lovingly  inter- 
})reted  by  our  Brontes  and  Lawsoms.  This  amphi¬ 
theatre  of  solemn  and  silent  stretches  of  elevated 
land  is  full  of  stiunge  attraction  to  the  Bradfordian, 
and  can  scarcely  Ije  aj)preciated  by  those  who  live  in 


the  southern  ])art  of  our  island.  The  strength  of  tire 
feeling,  however,  to  some  extent  may  he  gathered 
from  the  Ixroks  of  the  Brontes,  more  especially 
from  “AVuthering  Heights,”  where  Catherine  is  re- 
])rcsented  as  falling  asleep  (Jii  the  moors,  and  dream¬ 
ing  that  she  is  in  Heaven.  AAJien  there,  she  sighed 
to  be  l)ack  amongst  tlie  heather,  and  the  angels  in 
their  anger  cast  her  out  from  arnongst  them,  and 
when  she  awoke  she  wept  for  joy  to  find  herself 
still  on  the  moors  she  loved  so  well.  But  altliough 
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Lradford  is  hedged  in  by  the  silent  hills,  there  are 
bustle  and  activity  enough  within  its  borders.  Q'he 
town  is  a  go-ahead  place  in  many  respects,  especially 
in  such  matters  as  sanitary  arrangements,  paiks,  and 
other  evidences  of  high  civilisation.  Still  there  are 


fund  for  a  new  Imilding,  but  so  far  no  one  has  had 
the  courage  to  come  forward  with  similar  promises, 
and  thus  for  a  time  the  })roject  remains  in  abeyance. 
Yet  there  is  no  lack  of  puldic-spirited  men  in  the 
community,  and  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant 


CHEISTENING  SUNDAY. 
{From  the  Paintiivj  by  J.  Charles.) 


some  drawbacks,  and,  passing  over  the  inevitable  one 
of  smoke,  which,  so  to  speak,  is  always  with  us,  not 
the  least  is  the  want  of  a  suitable  building  for  art 
gallery  purposes.  In  this  matter  the  town  compares 
very  unfavourably  with  places  like  Leeds,  Notting¬ 
ham,  or  Birmingham,  where  buildings  especially 
adapted  for  the  purpose  liave  long  been  in  existence. 
It  is  true  there  is  at  the  present  moment  a  standing 
offer  from  a  local  gentleman  of  £5,000  towards  a 


when  something  will  be  done  towards  erecting  an 
Art  Gallery  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the  town. 

Meanwhile  the  300,000  visitors  who  annually  pass 
the  turnstiles  must  be  content  to  see  their  picture 
exhibitions  in  the  top  storey  of  the  Cential  Liljrary 
premises,  where  “  high  art  ”  in  a  double  sense  offers 
ample  compensation  for  the  labour  expended  in 
getting  there. 

Notwithstanding  the  drawbacks  incident  to  its 
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awkward  position,  tla*  Art  (dilk-ry  has  had  a  fairly 
successful  cai'ecr,  thaidcs  iiiaiuly  to  the  liheral 
luaiiiier  iii  which  the  ))ieture-owuers  nf  the  locality 
ha\'e  lout  their  tivasuisss  for  exhihitiou.  'khe 
Alitchclls,  Alasoiis,  lloldous,  I’riestiuaiis,  and  Hriyos 
have  ill  the  past  williiinly  hidpod  in  this  direction,  and 
it  speaks  widl  for  the  "cucrosily  of  the  local  collectors 
when  wc  rciuciiihcr  tliat  almost  all  the  ]iictures  lent 
duriiiy  the  last  ten  years  ha\'e  heeii  dcrix'ed  from 


chairman  of  the  Liliriuy  ami  Art  (lalleij  Committee, 
Mr.  ( 'ouucillor  d.  .Maddocks,  ^\'ho  oil  this  occasion 
entirely  stri]i}ied  his  walls  to  iill  the  gallery.  As 
some  recompense  for  the  ineyitahle  tronhle  connected 
^v■ith  the  undertaking,  he  had,  however,  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  knowing  that  his  elforts  were  highly  appreci¬ 
ated  hy  the  inhahitaiits,  who  \  isited  the  exhihitiou 
in  large  nunihen's.  Alany  art-patrons,  mistrustful 
of  theii'  own  judgment,  are  ei.mteiit  to  ohtaiii  works 


THE  STABLE. 

{Ffoui  till'  Paiiifinij  hif  Dai/nfoi-Douverei.) 


such  sources.  Nevertheless,  it  is  obvious  tJiat  exhibits 
of  this  character  must  fail  sooner  or  later,  and  in 
ordm-  to  meet  this  dirticulty  the  committee,  hojx*  ere 
long  to  arrange  for  exhibitions  of  artists’  pictures  on 
similar  lines  to  those  hidd  in  other  large  ]irovincial 
centres.  The  ]ieoplc  of  Bradford  will  then  lie  able  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  latest  diu'elojiinents  in  aid., 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  artists  will  have  an  addi- 
tiona.l  o]i)Hirtunit.y  of  lu  iiiging  their  works  before  the 
]mlilic.  d’he  exhibition  just  cIosimI  consisted  entirely 
of  pictures  (about  ddU  in  numlier)  lent  liy  the 


liy  men  of  established  reputation,  without  inquiring 
loo  closely  into  the  merits  of  their  ]iurchases. 
Alaiiy  also  pa.y  too  little  regard  to  the  harmony 
and  relationship  which  should  exist  between  pictures 
in  the  saine  collection.  Thus  fortunes  have  l.ieen 
spent  in  getting  together  mere  a.ggrega.tions  of 
]ii(d.ures  which  disjilay  no  nioi’e  unity  of  aim  than 
may  be  foiiml  in  the  stock  of  a  lirst-rate  art-dealer. 
Hn  this  a.ccount  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  learn 
how  Air.  Aladdoeks  ha.s  gone  a, bout  the  business  of 
accumulating  his  present  collection. 


THE  SWOKD  DANCE. 
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To  l)egin  with,  he  has  not  been  content  to  ])nv- 
chase  his  pictures  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  through 
the  usual  trade  channels.  His  ol)jeet  lias  lieeu 
rather  to  come  into  personal  contact  and  inter¬ 
course  with  the  artists  themselves,  and  to  know  the 
chai'acters  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  men  whose  work 
he  is  ])urchasing.  His  pictures  thus  become  to  him 
something  more  than  mere  w'all  oiiiaments,  or  objects 


English  and  French  schools ;  and  in  doing  so  T 
believe  Mr.  Haddocks  to  be,  wise  in  his  day  aud 
generation,  for  thercRy  he  not  only  seeui’es  that 
harmony  or  relationshij)  among  his  jiictures  which  is 
so  desirable  in  itself,  but  liy  following  out  this  plan 
of  selection  he  still  leaves  himself  an  amide  margin 
of  choice  both  in  style  and  subject.  It  is  also  ])lain 
that  the  task  of  aopiiring  a  fairly  representative 


A  SUMMETt'S  DAY  ON  THE  THAMES. 
(Froni  the  Painting  by  E.  J.  Gregory,  A.R.A.) 


of  so  much  money  value  ;  they  are  veritable  remi¬ 
niscences,  rehections,  and  embodiments  of  all  that  is 
good  in  his  artist  friends,  and  for  this  reason  have 
for  him  a  charm  which  they  could  not  otherwise 
possess.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  he 
knows  something  of  the  conception  and  history  of 
most  of  the  pictures  in  his  possession,  besides  being 
acquainted  with  the  localities  from  which  the  sub¬ 
jects  have  been  taken. 

In  glancing  over  the  collection  it  soon  becomes 
apparent  that  the  owner  lias  not  fallen  into  the 
errors  just  referred  to,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has 
relied  on  his  own  judgment,  and  set  before  himself  a 
clear  and  definite  aim  with  regard  to  the  character 
of  his  pictures.  That  aim  has  been  throughout 
to  secure  good  pictures  by  the  rising  men  of  the 


collection  of  pictures  liy  men  at  the  highest  rung 
of  the  art  ladder  would  require  means  which  few' 
possess.  Even  from  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
pictures  so  obtained  are  got  at  the  highest  point 
of  the  market,  and  certainly  no  business  man  ever 
expects  much  profit  on  such  transactions.  (dn  the 
other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible  to  secure  pictures 
by  the  younger  men  of  aliility  and  promise,  and 
who,  liecause  they  are  younger  men,  most  need  the 
support  of  tlie  picture-lmyer.  Not  oidy  has  he 
succeeded  in  acquiring  pictures  sucli  as  we  have 
described,  but  in  many  cases  the  artists  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  some  of  their  best  work,  as  is  conspicuously 
the  case  with  regard  to  tlie  pictures  of  men  like  IMr. 
J.  Charles,  Hr.  La  Thangue,  ]\Ir.  Hague,  and  many 
others. 
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Taking  tlic  ])ictm'es  gciifrally,  a  ninsi  cmfsoi-y 
examinatinii  of  them  is  suOiciniit  (n  lArcn  on  tlia 
jacli'd  tiiwn-dwclli'i'  a  certain  scnst*  of  lircczincss 
and  an  nnt-Df-door  kind  of  feeling  wliieli  is  \'ery 
delightful  to  e.\|)eiienee.  It  is  the  Ncry  note  of 
the  younger  men  that  they  are  shaking  off  trailition 
and  coinentioiialily  in  landscape,  and  are  doing 


their  work  as  niueh  as  ])ossil)l(‘  out  in  the  open 
air,  sitting  at  the  feet  of 

“Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse. 

Who  sings  to  them  night  and  day. 

The  rhymes  of  the  universe," 

The  result  of  all  this  is  manifest  in  their  efforts 
towarils  sim[)ler  and  more  direct  methods  of 
treatment,  in  an  honest  striving  after  truth  of 
tone  and  colour,  and  also  in  a  sincere,  desire  for 
justness  of  expression  in  their  work.  Some,  it  is 


true,  in  their  disregard  of  eonvcntionalit y,  ha\’e 
allowed  Ihemsehes  to  drift  into  a  general  can‘- 
le.ssness  of  manner,  hut  these  are  the  exce])tion  and 
not  the  rule. 

('oming  to  indi\idual  ])ictnres,  one  of  the  most 
striking  is  the  “Christening  Sunday,”  hy  i\lr.  d. 
Charles,  which  is  hy  far  the  most,  imjiortant  I  have  yet- 
seen  hy  this  aitist.  lie  has  here 
set  himself  a.  high  aim  and  suc- 
ce.ssfnlly  ai’hi(‘veil  it.  (See  ]». 

The  life,  animation,  and  natural 
])ose  of  th(‘  ligures  indicate  a. 
masterly  hand,  while  the  dilhcult 
prolilem  of  llooiling  the  ^\■hole 
])ieture  with  a  glow  of  ruddy 
sunlight  has  heen  succe.ssfully 
soh'ed.  In  a  niueh  ipiieter  key 
the  same  art-ist  shows  to  aih'an- 
tage  with  his  “Little  Fishers,” 
the  suhjeet  of  which  is  sinqily 
hut  adeipiately  treated,  and  re- 
]))’esents  three,  children  jiaddling 
on  the  sea-slioris  The  model¬ 
ling  of  the.  ligures  is  good,  the 
attitudes  easy  and  unconstrained, 
and  the  delicate  ]ieail}'  tones  of 
till'  water  gi’cally  enhance  tlie 
efhn't  of  the  coinjiosition. 

Hanging  near  this  was  a, 
jiastel  hy  AI.  Lhermitte,  which 
is  full  of  colour  and  animation, 
and  dis]ilavs  that  ]ieculiar  charm 
noticeahle  in  most  of  this  a.i'tist’s 
out-dooi'  pieces.  As  a  pastellist 
Lhermitte  often  shows  to  greater 
ad\'anta.ge  than  as  a  jiainter  in 
oils,  although  to  this  remark  1 
must  exce]it  “The  ( ’onfirma.tion,” 
which  is  a.  truly  fine  work  of 
art.  Lhermitte’s  dexterity  of 
draughtsmanshi])  and  marvellous 
skill  in  handling  light  have  sel¬ 
dom  heen  so  effectively  dis])layed 
as  in  this  pietme.  The  manner 
in  which  the  light  is  thi'own 
u[)on  the  white,  se.mi-trans].)a,re]d. 
draiieries  of  the  figures  in  the  foreground  is  he- 
yond  criticism,  and  the.  figures  themselves  are 
notahly  free  from  that  lack  of  animation  which 
sometimes  detracts  from  the  elfect  of  his  larger 
sul  ijects. 

Another  prominent  French  artist,  Al.  Dagnaii- 
Louveret,  is  represented  hy  “  The  Stable  ”  (see]).  3h0), 
in  which  we  see  evidence  of  the  admii'ahle  technicjiie 
so  chai'acteristic  of  French  a.i't.  In  the  rendei'ing  of 
light  va.lues,  hue  gradation  of  tones,  and  accurate 


roRTUAIT  OF  AN  .MITIST. 

{From,  the  Pahifini/  bif  II.  II.  La  Than<jae.) 
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drawing,  it  comes  near  perfection.  “  lleading  the 
Koran,”  by  ]\Ir.  Eei'raris,  is  a  good  s])eciineii  of  tlie 
purely  academical  woi'k  foi'  whicli  students  who  have 
studied  in  France  are  so  nf)ted,  and  which  is  so  seldom 
seen  in  purely  English  student  work.  “A  Summer’s 
Day  on  the  Thames,”  hy  ]\Ir.  E.  J.  Oregory,  A.Fi.A. 


not  large,  not  more  tlian  a  dozen  being  exhihiUid. 
IMr.  L.  1’.  Smytlie  contributes  a  really  eflective  ])i(!ce 
of  work  in  “’riie  Cornheld,”  wliicli  depicts  veiy 
naturally  the  yellow  com  in  the  foi'cground,  wliile 
beyond,  in  the  far  distance,  a  village  is  just  dis- 
ccrniblej  which  is  so  skilfully  introduced  that  it 


OLD  COXWENT,  QUIMPEELE. 
(From  the  Painting  hy  Stanhope  Forbea.) 


(see  p.  303),  shows,  however,  an  advance  in  point 
of  finish  even  upon  the  preceding  picture,  and  a 
combination  of  fine  draughtsmanship  with  delicate 
brush-work  rarely  met  with  in  the  work  of  our 
English  painters.  The  picture,  suffused  with  a  rich 
golden  light,  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  work.  The 
same  artist’s  “Portrait  of  a  Lady,”  in  water-colour, 
is  another  highly  finished  work,  done  with  IMeis- 
sonier-like  touch  and  grace. 

Eeferring  for  a  moment  to  the  water-colour 
drawings  in  this  collection,  we  find  the  number  is 
715 


helps  to  accentuate  the  idea  of  being  “  far  from  the 
madding  crowd.”  The  figures  of  the  man  mowing 
and  girl  making  up  the  sheaves  are  good,  Imt  savour  a 
little  of  Mr.  Birket  Poster.  Poor  Cecil  Lawson,  whose 
death  was  so  much  regretted,  perhaps  more  by  York- 
shiremen  than  any  other  section,  is  represented  by 
a  drawing  of  the  Tliames  from  Cheyne  AYalk.  It  is 
a  moonlight  scene,  after  the  manner  of  Grimshaw, 
and  not  at  all  in  Lawson’s  usual  style,  although 
undeniably  clever.  It  was  amongst  the  heather  and 
ling  where  he  found  subjects  most  congenial  to  his 
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brush.  A  cool,  fresh  piece,  i)ainted  in  clear  greys,  no  (h  ail  it  ])lay  an  important  part  in  this  peculiar 
by  A.  i\lauve,  entitled  “  Leading  to  the  I’astures,”  is  partiality  in  ino.st  instances.  The  reason  is  certainly 
striking  on  account  of  its  foiceful  diawing  and  the  not  to  lie  iound  in  the  fact  of  such  artists  heing 
expre.ssion  of  country  ([uiet  whidi  it  gives  to  the  natives  of  tlie  di.strict,  for  neither  IMr.  La  Thangue 
beholder.  Very  near  to  it  was  a  higidy  cidoured  draw-  nor  i\lr.  Charles  is  a  Yorkshireman,  and  if  they 
ing  by  IMr.  (ieor"e  Clausen,  Nvhich  fnrnis  a  strong  were  it  would  proliably  be  no  reconiniendation  for 
contrast  to  the  jireceding  picture,  heing  worked  in  tlieni,  as  the  adage  aliout  jirojihets  holds  good  liere  as 

rich  browns  and  greens,  with  a  brilliant  blue  sky.  elsewhere.  In  the  case  of  l\li'.  Charles  the  numliei' 

Turning  again  to  the  (lil-paintings,  we  find  the  of  his  jiictures  in  the  neigiiliourhood  is  even  still 
hrni  and  vigorous  productions  of  i\lr.  La  Thangue  larger,  i\Ir.  IMaddocks  alone  possessing  o\'er  one 
are  much  in  evidence  ;  imleed,  it  is  douhtful  whether  hundred  exanqiles,  wliile  many  others  are  owned  by 
lie  has  ever  reached  a  higher  mark  than  is  indicated  persons  in  the  Lradford  district, 
by  some  of  his  canvases  in  the  present  collection.  Although  the.  Newlyn  men  are  not  numeroii.sly 
Take,  for  exanqde,  his  two  companion  pictures,  “  Lor-  repre.seiited,  the  few  ])ictures  present  are  of  a  high 
trait  of  an  Artist”  (see  ]>.  .'lOd)  and  “  Lor  trait  of  class.  l\lr.  Stanhope  Forbes’s  picture  of  “The 
a  Lady.”  Loth  are  drawn  with  his  usual  boldness  Anglers”  is  painted  in  a  somewhat  quiet  key,  and 
and  skill,  while  his  colouring  is  rich,  warm,  and  displays  this  artist’s  usual  skill  in  soft  briishwork. 
pure,  and  the  general  finish  much  in  advance  of  his  As  a  })iece  of  good  out-door  effect  it  is  very  satis- 
iisiial  work.  ^Vnotlier  good  jiiece  hy  the  same  artist  factory.  Flveii  better  still  is  “  Llaytime,”  another 
is  “  The  Little  Angler,”  which  is  jierhaps  one  of  the  well-executed  bit  of  open-air  painting  treated  in 
finest  specimmis  of  colour  harmony  in  the  whole  col-  subdued  buffs  and  greys,  and  presenting  a  softness 

lection.  In  the.  large  “  Lortrait  of  a  Lady  in  White  ”  and  purity  of  tone  not  often  seen  in  W'ork  by  tlie 

lie  has  shown  how  it  is  possible  to  handle  effectively  Xewlynites.  The  “  ( )ld  Convent,  Quimperle,”  lytlie 

a.  ma.ss  of  white  drapery  against  a.  sih'ery  grey  ground,  .same  artist  (see  former  page),  is  a  delightful  liar- 
fhe  lady’s  fresh  complexion  contrasting  finely  with  mony  of  ]ia.le  lilues  and  greens,  handled  in  that 
the  wliite  and  gi'ey  surroundings.  Tlie  prevalence,  of  delicate  and  dainty  style  so  studiously  free  from 
work  hy  certain  artists  in  })a.rticular  localities  is  strong  contrasts,  which  he  affected  some  eight  or 
rather  a  curious  thing  to  speculate  upon.  It  is  ten  ycxirs  ago. 

not  at  all  clear,  for  instance,  why  IMr.  La,  Thangue.  As  it  is  inqiossiblc  to  deal  ade([ua.tely  with  a 

sla.iuld  be  more  ])o|)ular  in  Lradhird  than  else-  collection  of  pictures  of  such  magnitude,  and  so 
where,  ami  yet  this  is  uiidoiilitedly  the  case  if  we  interesting  and  varied  in  its  character,  in  one  article, 
may  judge  by  tbi‘  number  of  his  works  in  the  dis-  it  is  jiroposed  to  continue  the  subject  in  the  next 
trict.  I’ersonal  friendships  of  artist  and  connoisseur  issue  of  this  i\laga,zine. 


{Drawn  ly  IC.  E.  F.  Britten.  Eny raved  by  B.  Taylor.) 
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OU(}H  every  Japanese  print 
is  in  itself  a  complete  and 
finished  picture,  it  generally 
is  one  (d'  a  series  more  oi' 
less  mnnerous,  illustrating  a 
suliject  common  to  the  whole 
set.  Fujiyama  afforded,  no 
douht,  a  wonderful  theme 
for  .such  variations ;  hut 
Hokusai  was  presently  at¬ 
tracted  l)y  another,  no  less  fascinating  from  the 
landscape-painter’s  point  of  view :  the  pictiiresfpie 
a.spect  of  the  bridges  of  Japan.  Our  western  bridges 
are  imposing  by  the  dignified  plan  of  their  con¬ 
struction,  but  in  this  learned  type  of  architecture 
the  hand  of  man  asserts  itself  too  conspicuously 
to  contribute  to  the  poetry  of  nature.  In  Japan, 
uninvaded  by  the  Eomans,  the  Inldges  are  far  more 
primitive,  and  as  various  in  character  as  nature 
itself.  Instead  of  intruding  on  the  picture  with  a 
too  artificial  element,  they  ai'e  no  more  than  an 
added  feature,  congruous  with  the  rest. 

The  Meikio  Kiran  (Views  of  Celebrated  Bridges) 
are  a  series  of  eleven  bridges.  Some,  striking  and 
strange  in  the  whimsical  boldness  of  their  form,  have 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  a  town.  These  are 
constructed  of  strong  joinery,  and,  crowded  as  they 
are  with  a  busy  throng,  look  appropiiate  to  the 
surroundings,  whether  the  piles  rise  from  a  dry 
river-bed  where  the  gentler  class  are  practising  with 
the  bow  and  arrow,  or  the  arches  bend  in  a  semi¬ 
circle  over  boats  illuminated  for  some  night-festival. 
But  the  artist  expands,  rises  to  the  emotional  height 
which  captivates  and  impresses  the  beholder,  when 
the  scene  of  the  picture  is  among  free  nature,  more 
or  less  wild  or  rural.  Here  we  have  the  little  rustic 
bridges  which  zigzag  across  the  water-meadows, 
where  blossoming  iris  delays  the  traveller  to  admire, 
or  the  long  line  of  a  bridge  of  boats  wrapped  in 
snow  threads  the  midst  of  a  vast  white  plain.  Here, 
again,  stands  a  lonely  temple  hewn  out  of  the  side 
of  an  overhanging  rock  ;  facing  it,  on  the  other  side 
of  a  bottomless  gulf,  a  tiny  kiosk  is  perched,  and 
to  connect  them  there  is  a  narrow  foot-bridge  at 
a  giddy  height.  White  mists  hang  to  the  scarped 
rocks,  and  the  scene  is  full  of  silence  and  austerity. 
Another  scene  l^ears  us  yet  further  aloft.  On 
each  side  of  the  picture  rise  towering  peaks  where 
chamois  are  cropping  the  grass,  and  in  the  A'ery 
air,  above  tlie  clouds  pierced  by  the  crests  of  the 


nKumtain-pine,  a  swinging  gangway  slopes  gently 
across  the  landscape ;  it  is  constructed  of  sliort 
transverse  planks,  eacli  (J  which  .settles  iiipj  a 
horizontal  position  under  the  feet  of  those  wlio  are 
Ijold  enougli  ttj  cross  it.  At  this  moment  a  couple 
of  woodcutters  have  dared  the  liazardous  passage, 
walking,  heavily  laden,  one  in  front  (jf  the  other. 

Similar  in  size  and  shape  to  the.se  two  .series 
(the  thirty-.six  views  of  Fujiyama  and  the  eleven 
lu’idges)  there  are  eight  views  of  the  Eiukiu  Isles  ; 
a  .series  of  the  Poet’s  Three  Friends — Blo.ssom,  Snow, 
and  Moon — three  landscapes  of  great  extent ;  the 
eight  great  waterfalls ;  and,  finally,  the  Hiaku  nin 
Ishu,  (The  Hundred  Poets).  A  few  words  of  expla¬ 
nation  are  needed  with  regard  to  this  title.  There 
is  in  Japan  a  classical  collection  of  a  Hundred  Poems 
(known  as  Hinku  nin  Ishn,  afore.said),  each  by  a 
different  author.  All  the  artists  who  have  illustrated 
books  liave  devoted  a  volume  to  the  representation, 
under  more  or  less  fanciful  aspects,  of  these  hundred 
famous  singers  as  illustrations  to  their  verses  in  the 
Hiaku  ')dn  Ishu. 

Hokusai,  however,  has  not  confined  himself  to 
giving  merely  a  new  edition  of  this  Pantheon,  of 
which,  after  a  hundred  variants,  tlie  world  is  rather 
tired.  Instead  of  .showing  us  the  faces  of  the  poets, 
he  has  illustrated  the  poems,  lending  them  action, 
as  it  were.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he  should 
have  felt  tempted  to  embody  these  poems,  whicli 
sing  the  praises  of  nature  in  its  most  inspiring 
manifestations :  the  gladness  of  spring  leaf-time ; 
dreams  under  the  moon,  evoked  in  the  exile’s  soul  by 
the  memories  of  his  distant  land,  where  the  same 
friendly  luminary  .sheds  her  soft  light ;  the  melan¬ 
choly  moods  of  autumn,  suggested  by  the  tints  of 
riLSset  woods  and  wandering  mists  ;  tlie  girl  lament¬ 
ing  her  faithless  lover — Hokusai  depicts  her  at  the 
solemn  hour  when  sunset  gilds  the  landscape  with 
dying  fires,  while  the  yokels  lead  their  cattle  home 
and  return  to  their  peaceful  huts.  All  the  deep 
emotion  which  the  old  poets  have  epitomised  in  their 
concise  verse  here  lives  again  in  a  ^dvid,  tangible 
realism  which  is  as  satisfactory  to  the  eye  as  to  the 
spirit.  Only  forty-seven  of  the  plates  promised  by 
the  title  were  ever  printed.  The  other  fifty-three 
were  discovered  in  their  original  state,  as  drawings 
ready  for  the  wood-engra^'er,  and  brought,  some  years 
since,  to  Europe,  where  they  are  now  scattered 
through  many  collections.  Was  it  death  which 
prevented  the  \vork  being  finished,  or  are  we  I’ather 
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to  suppose  that  Flokusa'i  was  not  satisHed  with  his 
compositions,  and  opposed  its  being  carried  ont  ? 

fact  which  seems  to  lend  prolxihility  to  tlie  latter 
Ipypothesis  is  that  tlie  artist  projected  a  second  seiies 
on  the  same  group  of  subjects  on  a  lai'ger  scale — 
a  scale,  in  fact,  liitherto  unheard  of.  These  are 
plates  measuring  al)Ove  twenty  inches  in  height,  and 
the  execution  assumes  a  l>oldness  in  [)roportion  to 
the  size,  .\fter  admiring  the  first  series,  we  am 
amazed  to  find  it  cast  inte  the  shade  liy  tlie  second, 
whieli,  however,  was  unfortunately  never  carried 
beyond  the  tenth  composition. 

iMeanwhile,  Hokusai  adapted  this  new  and 
enlarged  scale  of  woiic  to  yet  another  series,  re¬ 
presenting,  instead  of  landscapes,  animal  sulijects, 
executed  with  luiappi’oacliahle  mastery.  Here  are 
two  tall  storks  standing  on  tlie  rugged  trunk  of  an 
old  fir-tree  covered  with  snow  ;  a  pair  of  tortoises 
swimming  under  water,  and  looking  as  though  we 
saw  them  through  tlie  transparent  wall  of  a  modern 
aipiarium  ;  an  eagle  majestically  placed  on  a  })erch, 
by  the  side  of  a  flowering  [iluni-tree  ;  and  two  carp 
strugg'ling  against  the  stream  of  a  foaming  waterfall. 

CO  o  o  o 

( )nly  these  four  pieces,  of  whicli,  too,  hut  a  very  few 
copies  were  printed;  but  they  are  hrst-rate,  and  the 
hap})y  collector  who  owns  them  may  ciierish  them 
as  a  real  treasure. 

To  close  tlie  list  of  Hokusai’s  engraved  woiic,  I 
have  yet  to  mention  the  series  of  large  studies 
of  flowers,  d’here  are  ten  of  these,  each  sixteen 
inches  across,  and  each  disjilaying  a  single  species  in 
luxuriant  Idooni.  These  studies  are,  in  my  opinion, 
unsurpassable  examples  of  the  ant  of  rendering  dower- 
life.  The  breadth  of  execution  is  ipiite  masterly, 
and  the  structure,  the  ^'itality,  the  character  of  each 
plant,  are  ex}iressed  with  final  and  absolute  truth. 

1  have  gone  through  the  work  of  Hokusai  as  an 
illustrator,  and  his  seyiarate  sheets,  and  have  not  yet 
said  anything  of  his  j)ainting  in  the  stricter  sense. 
It  was  indeed  the  less  inijiortant  branch  of  his  art, 
for  he  esyiecially  aimed  a,t  the  multiplication  of  his 
works  by  prints.  ( Iriginal  drawings  are  therefore 
rare;  all  the  more  so  becan.se  drawings  intended 
for  printing  yierish,  as  has  lieen  exjilained,  under 
the  wood-engraver’s  hand.*  Hoku.sai  did,  how¬ 
ever,  execute  in  water-colour,  or  in  Indian  ink,  a 
fairly  large  number  of  y)aiuting.s  in  the  Kakemono, 
or  Alakiyemono  foim,t  and  for'  fans,  yianels,  and 
even  .screens ;  and  in  the.se  yiieces  it  is  ea.sy  to  trace, 
steyi  by  steyr,  the  .same  transformations  of  style  that 

*  It  is  important  to  beware  of  innumerable  imitations,  wliicli 
are  distinguished  by  an  all-too-easy  reproduction  which  show 
themselves  in  some  of  liis  drawings. 

f  The  Kakemono  unrolls  from  the  top,  the  Makiyemono,  on 
the  contrary,  from  the  side ;  and  it  differs  also  in  displaying  a 
number  of  detached  subjects,  or  a  series  of  connected  scenes. 


1  ha\'c  noted  in  his  engraved  work.  The  .special 
interest  which,  to  me,  attaches  to  these  original 
y)ainting.s,  is  tliat  they  alone  reveal  the  master’s 
handling,  free  from  the  dryness  of  execution  which 
is  in.se])arahle  from  the  conditions  of  wood-cutting. 
Some  of  Hokirsai’s  y)ainting.s  ;ire  cnddently  influenced 
by  the  y)ractice  of  drawing  fur  book-illustration, 
lliese  are  n(,)t  the  best;  iu  them  the  details  are 
exyu'e.ssed  by  line,  and  the  artist,  when  la;  desired 
to  give  a  sen.se  of  power,  is  ay)t  to  yield  to  a  violence* 
of  style — exaggerations  of  di'avving  and  modelling, 
vehemence  of  gestui'e*,  and  extravagance  of  colouring 
— which  shocks  the  lovers  of  grace  and  moderation. 
F'or  these,  Hoku.sai  has  hayipily  a  second  manner  in 
reserve,  full  (.)f  extreme  delicacy  Ijoth  in  .subtlety  (jf 
line  and  selectne.ss  of  colouring.  Here,  too,  he  uives 
us  the  triumydi  of  dexterity  in  the  u.se  of  the  .simplest 
meuns.  A  .scarcely  yiercey)tible  hint,  a  (hjt  skilfully 
put  in,  in  ywecisely  the  right  y)lace,  is  .sometimes 
enough  to  give  chara,cteri.stic  expression  to  a  woman’s 
y)rofile ;  and  in  the  costume,  the  art  and  y:)ractice  of 
water-colour  ])ainting  is  carried  to  t.he  Inghest  y)itch. 
The  Hecks  of  light  andd  .shadow  are  obtained  by 
a  y)eculiar  method  of  y)re.s.sing  on  the  brirsh  and 
sweey»ing  it  u])  with  one  twirl  of  the  hand.  As  we 
look  at  the.se  sulAleties  of  form,  the.se  innumerable 
sy)ots  of  colour  flung  on  to  the  y)ay)er  and  harmonising, 
with  magical  effect,  to  foi'Ui  a.  homogeneous  whole, 
we  admire  the  jireci.sion  of  insight  which  enables  the 
artist  to  foretell  so  surely  the  effect  to  be  ytroduced, 
while  he  seems  to  have  allowed  his  hand  t(.)  wander 
indey)endently  of  his  will.  Hut  we  discover  the 
secret  of  the  marvel  when  we  oy)en  one  of  the  little 
albums  in  which  the  master’s  first  inspirations,  his 
sketches  and  y)reliminai'y  studies, liave  Ijeen  religiously 
cudlected.  Then  we  are  a1)le  to  understand  that 
Hoi  s;u.sai,  notwithstanding  his  wonderful  facility,  was 
a  thorough  workman,  who,  as  a  y)relude  to  some  Inil- 
liant  .syiecimen  of  executive  skill,  went  tlirough  the 
most  conscientious  study  of  details ;  we  yterceive,  in 
short,  that  nothing  was  left  to  chance,  and  tluit  before 
he  (lashed  off  an  ay»y)a-i'ent  in  a  few  swift 

and  deci.sive  strokes  of  the  brush,  he  had  mastered 
the  subject  down  to  its  most  inconsy)icuous  details. 

It  would  be  useless  to  ynirsue  this  analysis  any 
further.  1  have  endeavoured  to  give  lelief  to  the 
essential  chai-acteristics  of  the  artist,  and  I  hoyje  that 
this  article  may  suy)y)ly  sufficient  data  to  facilitate 
judgment.  It  will  liave  been  seen  that  nothing, 
which  his  eye  or  his  fancy  could  apprehend,  escaped 
his  Itrush.  It  cannot  be  .said  of  him  that  he  was 
moi'e  especially  a  figure-painter,  a  painter  of  animals, 
of  land.scape,  of  fhwvers ;  this  would  be  to  cast  a 
.slight  on  him.  We  have  seen  him  struggling  in 
.succession  with  every  phase  of  the  universe,  and 
that  universe  he  seems  to  have  deemed  too  narrow. 
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Can  we  now  in(|uire,  whetlier  in  liis  teni})erainent  as 
an  artist  the  creative  faculty  was  as  gi'eat  as  tlie 
acuteness  of  liis  observation,  or  whether  we  slujuld 
jn'ize  the  boldness  and  skill  of  his  dranglitsnianshij) 
more  highly  than  his  })Ower  of  expressing  motion 
and  life  ?  Or  should  we  rank  above  all  this  the 
bewildering  fertility  of  inventiveness  which  gave 
birth  to  such  a  mass  of  achievement  as  far  out-does 
what  is  commonly  granted  within  the  normal  span 
of  a  man’s  life  ? 

We  must  be  satisfied  to  believe  that,  in  the  near 
future,  this  amazing  genius  will  have  his  place 
allotted  to  him,  and  l)e  classed  in  the  rank  to  which 
he  belongs  as  one  of  the  great  figures  who  are  the 
glory  of  art  in  all  climes  and  ages. 

It  may,  however,  l)e  interesting  to  know  in  what 
esteem  Hokusai,  the  least  orthodox  of  Japanese  artists, 
is  held  by  the  Japanese  themselves.  And  here  I 
must  point  out  a  distinction.  During  a  long  course 
of  ages,  eveiything  in  Japan  had  lived  by  the  rule  of 
tradition.  The  common  laws  which  regulated  daily 
life,  whether  from  the  physical  or  the  moral  side, 
had  their  rise  in  remote  antiquity,  and  were  handed 
down  unaltered.  The  arts — more  especially  the 
graphic  arts — did  not  escape  this  convention.  The 
principles  which  constituted  their  basis,  and  which, 
though  lenient,  perhaps,  as  to  the  choice  of  subject, 
were  immutable  as  to  style  and  execution,  had 
attained  the  dignity  of  sacred  canons.  The  man 
who  might  tiy  to  escape  from  their  trammels  would 
find  himself  excommunicated.  In  fact,  no  man  of 
breeding,  who  had  from  infancy  learnt  to  render 
the  images  of  persons  and  things  in  accordance  with 
classic  formulas,  with  the  brush  which  also  served 
him  in  the  same  way  to  trace  the  characters  of 
writing,  would  ever  have  dreamed  of  such  a  thing. 
And  it  was  from  the  narrow  circle  of  the  privileged 


classes  that  artists  comnioidy  sprang,  like  their 
2)ublic,  their  admirers,  and  their  critics.  Hokusai 
was  at  the  antii)odes  to  this  social  and  artistic 
aiistocracy.  He  had  learnt  to  draw,  as  a  bird  uses 
its  wings,  I)y  natural  in.stinct,  giving  free  rein  to  his 
talents  independently  of  all  coercive  di.sci})line.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  artisan.  Born  of  the  jieojJe,  he 
saw  with  entire  sincerity,  as  a  simple  .soul,  and  he 
worked  for  his  ecpials,  who  admired  him  and  made 
much  of  him.  It  was  among  them  that  he  won 
honour  and  profit.  If,  then,  Hoku.sai  caied  little 
for  the  old  traditions,  it  can  easily  be  understood 
that  the  academic  cii’cle  should  refuse  to  recog- 
ni.se  revolutionary  practices  which  it  regarded  as 
the  outcKane  of  an  inferior  and  trivial  type  of  art. 
There  are,  among  ourselves,  some  highly  estimable 
students  who,  in  their  researches  on  the  old  classical 
art  of  Japan,  have  eagerly  espoused  its  cause,  and 
now  anathematise  the  trium]jhant  star  of  the  popular 
school.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any 
room  for  choice  between  two  forms  of  art  so  essen¬ 
tially  different,  each  of  which  has  a  logical  basis. 

The  Antifpie  Art  of  Japan  has  indisputable  merits. 
Like  its  rival,  it  had  its  origin  in  the  very  fount  of 
nature ;  if  it  expresses  less  realistically  the  visible 
facts  of  things,  it  exhales  a  most  subtle  and  poetical 
fragrance.  It  appeals  most  tenderly  to  the  soul,  and 
can  express  itself  with  a  mere  suggestion  to  the  in¬ 
telligence  which  thrills  in  unison.  But  are  we  not 
the  losers  when  we  give  adhesion  to  only  one  aspect 
of  art,  and  deliberately  refuse  to  recognise  any  source 
of  enjoyment  ?  Let  us  leave  the  learned  to  stigmatise, 
if  they  please,  the  democratic  genius  of  Hokusai. 
We  will  make  the  great  Pariah  welcome  to  our 
hearth  and  home,  and  hail  each  fresh  and  noble 
outcome  of  true  art  without  requiring  its  passport 
or  official  hall-mark. 


“EOMANCE  WITHOUT  WOEDS.” 

Painted  by  William  Thorne.  Etched  by  James  Dobie. 


The  attempt  made  by  a  considerable  section  of 
iiiodern  painters,  especially  French,  to  get  rid 
of  sentiment  from  art  has  been  only  partially  success¬ 
ful.  If  we  look  through  the  illustrated  catalogue  of 
the  Salon  of  last  year,  and,  indeed,  of  any  recent 
year,  we  shall  not  find  much  ;  but  yet  here  and 
there  we  shall  come  upon  a  picture  something  like 
that  which  Mr.  Dobie  has  etched  for  our  Frontis¬ 
piece — some  sweet  face  lost  in  happy  reverie,  amid 
green  fields  in  spring,  or  enchanted  with  the  music 
she  makes  or  hears.  We  must,  in  fact,  abolish  nature 


if  we  wish  to  abolish  sentiment,  and  we  know  what 
happens  if  we  expel  the  former,  even  with  a  pitch- 
fork.  She  returns,  and  brings  with  her  beauty  of 
thought  and  form,  and  beauty  also  of  colour — 
for  all  these  things  are  part  of  nature.  And  it 
is  not  only  one  of  these  beautie.s,  but  all  of  them, 
that  the  modern  realist  would  exclude  from  his 
canvas;  and  it  is  not  one,  but  all  of  them,  which 
must  and  will  return  again,  as  in  this  charming 
picture  by  the  American  painter,  Mr.  William 
Thorne. 


A  STUDY  FROM  LIFE. 
th>'  Phvfii</raii}i  })!/  J/r,s’.  F.  11'.  IJ.  iV^e/’y.) 


THE  ARTISTIC  ASPECTS  OF  FiaURE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Hv  1>.  II.  EMERSON. 


IX  con.siderino-  the  cLiiins  of  any  new  inedinni 
for  artistic  (‘X]ire.ssion  it  is  oeuorally  agreed  Ity 
artists  that  the  niedinni  is  valuahle  ami  takes  rank 
according  to  its  freedom  from  limitations — according 
to  the  power  tlie  artisthas  of  showinghis /dn//’/-/V///n/////. 
I  lia.ve  for  the  last  ten  years  made  a  s])ecial  study 
of  photography  with  a  view  of  finding  and  getting 
others  on  the  track  of  fi.xing  tliese  limitations.  At 
first  I  was  led  to  look  at  the  matter  from  the  natural¬ 
istic  point  of  view,  and  my  ideas  and  I'esearches 
from  that  standpoint  were  piddislied  in  a  volume 
entitled  “  Xaturalistic  Photography,”  a  work  that 
raised  mucli  controA'er.sy  and  did  much  good  in  the 
photographic  worhl,  as  its  greatest  opponents  allowed. 
A  deeper  study  of  art  and  literature,  liowever,  led 
me  to  renounce  my  allegiance  t(.)  the  naturalistic 


school.  Mxclusive  allegiance  to  a  school  was  altogether 
too  nari'ow  ;  I  therefore  ]»uh]icly  renounced  the  work 
“  Xaturalistic  Photography,”  a.nd  withdrew  it.  I  jire- 
fer  to  lielong  to  no  “.school,”  to  lie  allowed  to  admire 
all  good  art,  including  ]iurely  imaginative  decora¬ 
tive  woi’k.  Tiie  conclusion,  too,  that  art  cannot  he 
learned  from  precept  was  made  clear  to  me. 

In  con, sidering  the  suliject  l  iefore  us  we  must  first 
find  how  much  individuality  tlie  mere  photographer 
can  ]iut  into  his  woik.  These  lindtations  I  will 
consider  in  a  })opular’  mannei'.  ]\Iost  artists  know 
how  to  take  a  })hotogra]ih — there  is  a  lens,  a  dark 
box,  and  a  prepared  sensitive  ].)late.  How  is  the 
individuality  limited  ? 

The  lens.  Py  using  vaiied  lenses  and  different 
stops,  certain  veiy  limited  effects  aic  at  the  command 
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of  the  photographer.  Again,  ]>y  siiiipi'e.ssiiig  the  lens 
a  ])ieture,  ean  1)0  ()l)taine(l  l)y  a  sinall  apei'tnre,  oi' 
“pin-hole,”  pierced  in  a  inetiil  plate.  It  would  occupy 
too  much  s[)ace  to  enter  fully  into  this  subject,  hut  hy 
the  researches  of  IMr.  Dalhneyer  iuid  myself  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  the  lens  have,  I  think,  heeii  fully  threshed 
out;  the  result  being  that  one  can  alter  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  the  (jcncrdl  ipiality  of  the  image — that  is  all 
over  the  2)late — hy  using  no  lens,  hut 
in  its  place  a  small  aperture  (mathema¬ 
tically  calculated)  pierced  in  a  metal 
plate ;  by  throwing  the  focussing  screen 
slightly  out  of  the  sharpest  focus;  by 
using  lenses  uucorrected  for  spherical 
and  chromatic  aberration  ;  hy  placing  a 
transparent  grating  between  the  lens 
and  the  picture ;  and  by  other  means  ; 
l)ut  in  all  these  methods  the  effect 
obtained  is  gen&ral  and  undiscriminat¬ 
ing — therefore  nnu'c  or  less  mechanical 
and  conventional.  Another  method, 
and  the  most  satisfactory,  is  to  focus 
for  one  object  sharply,  and  by  propei' 
use  of  sto})S  and  swing-back  modify 
tlie  rest  of  the  picture — this  is  the 
method  I  have  advocated.  It  gives 
greater  latitude  for  individualism,  as 
any  plane  can  l^e  made  the  sharpest ; 
but  after  all  it  has  its  mechanical 
limitations,  and  is  not  sul)tle  enough 
to  allow  of  artistic  individualism.  All 
focal  methods  give  a  comparatively 
mechanical  and  bungling  analysis, 
whereas  the  graphic  artist  of  ability 
can  analy.se  every  line  or  tone. 

lly  the  way,  the  (piestion  fre- 
([uently  put  by  artists — Is  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  lens  correct  ? — is  answered 
l)y  the  words,  it  can  be  made  mathe¬ 
matically  correct  if  a  coiTected  lens 
be  properly  used.  In  such  a  case  the 
angular  measurements  are  inathcmati- 
coirect,  l)ut  the  tone  is  false,  for 
tlie  softness  or  sharpness  is  all  over 
alike,  except  in  the  case  of  differential  focussing;  I)ut 
this  power  is  still  very  limited  in  its  discrimination. 
If  artists  will  use  a  rectilinear  form  of  lens  wdth  a 
focal  length  not  less  in  measurement  tlian  the  dia¬ 
gonal  of  the  plate  they  employ  (preferably  longer), 
they  may  I'ely  on  their  outline  drawing  l_)eing  true 
according  to  the  rules  of  perspective.  I  have  made 
experiments  with  IMr.  T.  J.  Grordon  which  go  far  to 
disprove  the  laws  of  monocular  perspective,  and 
which  pi'ove  that  the  drawing  of  all  photographic 
lenses  is  altogether  false  to  tlie  visual  impression. 
For  diagrammatic  work,  however,  I  can  recommend 


!);dhncycr’s  Ihipid  Kcctilincai’  lens;  there  are  otlicr 
good  len.ses  in  the  maiket,  hut  I  luive  no  ex])erience 
of  them. 

The  3iext  point  is  tmic.  It  has  heen  tlioiight  all 
iilong  that  the  photographer  had  control  (in  ii  moi-e, 
or  less  bungling  manner,  ’tis  true)  of  his  v;ilues  hy 
the  method  of  mixing  his  developer  and  vaiying  the 
doses  as  recpiired.  The  recent  researches  of  two 


able  scientists,  Drs.  Hurter  and  Driffield,  have  thrown 
great  doubt  upon  this  power — at  present  the  point 
is  not  aljsolutely  settled  and  scientific  opinion  is 
dii  ided.  Judging  purely  from  experience,  I  think 
Drs.  Hurter  and  Driffield  are  correct — i.e.,  that  the 
relative  values  cannot  be  altered  by  development, 
but  depend  upon  exposure :  in  short,  that  the 
photographer  has  no  control  over  the  values,  only 
upon  the  stage  of  opacity  at  which  he  will  arrest 
development.  These  scientists  have  been  working 
for  the  last  ten  years  to  master  the  law  by  which 
light  acts  upon  the  sensitive  plate,  and  having  done 


DAY  DEEAMS. 

(From  the  Photograph  by  the  late  Mrs.  Cameron.) 
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tliis,  thrv  wish  to  ap})ly  that  kuuwleiluv  so  that  the 
lihi)toora[)lier  may  with  certainty  ami  iutelh,uviiee 
produce  certain  technical  results.  Thus  the  technical 


Vented  an  inuenious  little  insti'ument  hy  whicli  tlie 
time  re([uired  for  ex])osni'e  is  accurately  to  he  deter¬ 
mined.*  From  these  researches  we  can  see  how 


“  KOSE-BUD  GARDEN  OF  GIRLS.” 
{From  the  Pliotofiraph  hi/  the  lair  Mrff.  Cameron.) 


jiroduction  of  negatives  w  ill  hecome  (as  indeed  it  is 
now,  though  in  a  fumlding  manner)  a,  pure  science, 
and  the  individualism  of  the  pliotographer  is  nil. 

The  great  difhGulty  to  the  young  ])hotogra])her  is 
correct  exposure.  JJrs.  Hurter  and  iJrillield  have  iti- 


limited  is  the  ]iower  of  control;  a,  ficncral  sort  of 
conti'ol  can  lie  exei'cised,  l)ut  tliat  sul)tle  and  profound 

*  t  recoiiiinend  all  artists  tolniy  tills  little  actinometer  with 
directions,  to  be  had  of  Drs.  llurter  and  Driflield,  Appleton, 
Widnes,  Lancashire. 
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TIRED  TRAVELLERS. 

{Pi'oin  the  Photograph  hg  Mrr.  F.  )r.  II.  Mg.rrs.) 
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jiiialysi-^  and  cuiiaia.As  of  tone  n'l-  liua  is  utterly  iiii- 
possililc — utterly  lievoiid  the  liiiiits  of  the  science: 
for  phuhyo'i’aphy,  l»eino-a  seientitic  method  of  drawing, 
is  necessarily  limited  by  scientitie  boundaries. 

Another  method  of //r/u'/v/////  intluenciny' the  ]ilate 
to  yet  true  values  is  by  praetisiny  what  is  called  ortho- 
ehromatie  photoyraphy.  d’he.se  processes  arc-  still  in 


tli3  ex])erimental  staye,  and  for  ])Ure  laudscapo  work 
often  unsa-tisfactoiy — for  the  photo, yraphiny  of  pictures 
they  are  more  useful.  Xo  doubt  in  the  future  })ho- 
to,yra]ihy  will  be  able  to  yive  a.  literal  transcript 
in  true  tone  of  tbe  scene  before  it,  and  that  is  the 
bourne  beyond  wbicb  it  can  never  go.  Such  tran- 
sci-i])ts  are  invaluable  documents — uid)iassed,  scien- 
tilie  re,yisters  of  the  facts  around  us.  IMei'e  ])hoto- 
yrajthy  has  confessed  its  own  limitations  ever  since 
its  birth,  for  the  pure  ])hoto,yra])h  has  seldom,  if 
ever,  been  considered  fully  satisfactory.  So  have 
arisen  many  dodges,  as  local  intensiiication,  grinding 
the  back  of  the  plate,  printing  through  tissue  papers 


to  yi\’e  ycmeral  softness,  working  on  the  l)ack  of 
tissue-pa] I'-r-ba'-ked  ne,yati\'es  with  tlu‘  stmu]),  print¬ 
ing  through  coloured  and  trans])arent  media,  ]iainting 
or  drawing  on  the  negativi*  itsedf  or  ujiou  the  ]irint, 
enlarging  and  moving  the  ])rint  about  duriiig  en- 
larg(‘me!d- — all,  in  sbort,  forms  of  /oo/d-zror/r,  of 
a  bungling  and  undi.scriminating  kind,  confessing  tbe 
mere  pbotogra])h  to  be  but  a.  basis  for 
after-work,  a.  handmaiden  to  art,  how¬ 
ever  crude  the  art.  'I'lie  artist  who 
really  wishes  to  know  the  ]iossibilities 
of  photography  must  ex]ilore  them  for 
hinrself,  and  see  there  is  no  dodgin,g  or 
after-treatmoit  in  the  work.  The  tech- 
ini]ue  of  jihotography  can  be  thoroughly 
learned  from  a  good  master  in  the  art 
in  two  or  three  mouths,  k-t  the  artist 
then  go  to  a  “ professional”  and  avoid 
the  “  amateur.”  l-'imilly,  there  is  a 
ehoiee.  of  ])i’inting  papers  wher(‘iu  a 
('(‘rtaiii  limited  taste  can  lie  shown.  To 
reea])itulate,  then,  the  ]ihotogra]iher  is 
rigidly  limited  in  .selection  of  subject 
(this  is  not.  a  fatal  objection,  however), 
limited  by  his  tools  from  that  nece.ssary 
and  r  ital  ])ower  of  icndering  dillerential 
analysi.s — la-  cannot  subdue  a,  tone  here, 
em]ihasise.  a  tom*  theic;  su]i])ress  detail 
h(‘r(“,  (uiqihasi.se  it  thei'c  ;  t  he  jimver  of 
.showing  iudi\'idualism  is  for  (‘ver  denied 
him  by  the  conditious  of  his  existence, 
it  moicover  ])lace.s  ])hologra]ihy  on  a 
very  low  platform  as  ri*, yards  its  art 
claims,  d'hese.  claims  have  been  alto¬ 
gether  deined  it  by  many,  but  it  must, 
be  allowed  by  tbe  unjirejudieetl  that  it 
has  certain  very  limited  elainis  which 
ai'c,  measurabh'  by  the  ])ower  of  in¬ 
dividuality  the.  ])hoto,gra]iher  can  ])ut 
into  his  woi’k.  Some  individuality  he 
can  put  into  the.  ])hol(igi'a])h  without 
doubt — if  it  be  only  in  showing  his 
idea,  of  what  ]iha.ses  of  nature  arc 
beautiful — but  altogether  the  machine  is  a.  bungling 
one,  .so  far  as  the  photogiapher  can  control  his  work, 
and  it  therefore  ranks  at  tbe.  very  bottom  of  the 
scale  of  the  arts,  far  below  all  tbe  grajihic  arts.  A 
good  pencil  drawing  by  A\  lustier,  say,  must  always 
be  an  immeasurably  greater  woi'k  than  any  photo- 
,gra.])h  can  ever  be.  rhotogra.])hy  is  tbe  handmaiden 
of  a,rt  a.nd  .science.  She  is  the  ba,sis,  the.  ra.w  material 
from  which  an  arti.st  can  liy  a,ua.lysis  a.nd  .synthesis 
,ge.t  hints  for  an  art  work,  no  matter  whether  he 
be  worker  with  the  lead  pencil,  crow([uill,  etching 
needle  or  brush:  hut  he  should,  if  he  u.ses  ilioto- 
gi'ajihs,  take  his  own,  and  not  use  other  men’s  work, 


sin  JOIIX  HEnSCIIEL. 
{Fro}n  flic  J^hotoifra i>h  hii  the  late  Mrc. 
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I'OHMUIjA. 

A.  iS;i( united  solution  of 

potassiuiu  oxalate. 

B.  Saturated  solution  of 

ferrous  sulphate. 
(Both  solutions  acidi¬ 
fied  with  citric 
acid.) 

C.  Solution  of  potassium 

bromide,  8  grains 
to  the  ounce  of 
wat  er. 

For  ^  plate,  take  2  ozs. 
of  A,  4  drachms  of 
B,  1  drachm  of  C. 
For  8|-  by  jjlate,  take 
4  ozs.  of  A,  1  oz.  of 
B.  2  drachms  of  C. 
For  10  by  8  plate,  take 
0  ozs.  of  A,  li  ozs. 
of  B,  3  drachms 
of  C. 

For  12  by  10  plate,  take 
8  ozs.  of  A,  2  ozs. 
of  B,  4  drachms 
of  C. 


A  STUDY  FllOM  LIFE. 

(From  the  Photoyroph  by  Jtrr.  F.  IP.  II.  Myers.) 


A  satuirtted  solu¬ 
tion  of  hyposulpliite 
of  soda,  to  clear  the 
plates,  completes  the 
requirements  for 
making  tlie  negative. 

A  })rinting  frame  and  some  printing  });iper  tic- 
cording  to  choice  are  all  that  remain  to  be  got.  Drs. 
Hurter  and  Driffield  hint  that  their  researches  will 
prove  that  dffi'erent  negatives  retpiire  diffierent 
printing  processes,  and  this  is  reasonable.  (Irotestpie 
attempts  have  been  made  lately  by  some  super¬ 
ficial  amateurs  to  show  that  rough  papers  are  a 
sine  qiui  non  in  all  cases,  and  so  superficial  is 
art  knowledge  in  tlio  pliotograpliic  world,  that  the 


knowing — the  limitations  of  pure  photograpliy,  intro¬ 
duced  a  method  of  printing  in  figures  by  the  use  of 
several  negati4’es.  The  results  have  been  useful  in 
exploring  the  limits  of  the  method,  l)ut  it  has  lieen 
overlooked  that  such  work  is  not  pure  photograj)!)}', 
but  a  confession  on  the  part  of  the  experimentalist 
of  its  limitations ;  there  is,  in  shoit,  “  hand-work  ” 
in  it.  For  that  reason,  and  because  of  the  lack  of 
atmos})hei'e  and  false  lighting,  I  ci'inbated  the  idea. 


as  is  often  fraudulently  })iactised,  lint  the  wise  artist 
will  for  ever  eschew  ]ihotogmpliy,  for  the  veiy 
outline  of  an  object  rendered  by  it  is  false  to  the 
visual  impression. 

To  come  to  the  especial  subject  of  this  pa,j)er 
— which  1  wi.sh  to  make  as  })ractical  as  possible. 
The  tools  reipiired 
are  a  llapid  liectili- 
near  lens,  fitted  with 
a  shutter  (Thorton- 
Ihckard’s  is  a  good 
one),  a  camera,  .some 
good  (piick  plates 
(there  are  many  good 
brands),  aaid  the  fer¬ 
rous  oxalate  develo- 
])er — this  is  perfectly 
clean  touseand  scien¬ 
tifically  the  best. 


advocates  of  the  rough  pajiei’S  (nothing  new,  by-lhc- 
bye)  have,  been  spoken  of  as  a  “Newer  School” 
— the  amateni' !  The  attempt  to  ti'cat  figures 
artistically  by  photography  is  of  \-ery  old  date — 
llejlander,  and  IMrs.  (dimeron,  being  the  earliest 
workers  in  this  field,  Iffijlander,  feeling — though  not 
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^Irs.  (.'ainerou  wurkL-d  l)y  gTuiipin”’  ligiims  luAnn' 
llie  caiiiei'a,  and  some  (if  her  I'esnlts  am  gond,  lud  tlie 
inajiirity  failures.  There  are  ahini.^t  .'^nre  to  he  .^nhtle 
t‘\'idenees  of  .self-consciousness  in  the  niodels  in  such 
ca.ses.and  nnich  will  de|)end  on  their  histrionic  power. 
I  first  ad\'o(/ated  and  tirst  jiinctised  the  taking  of 
lignres  hy  ipiick  (instantaneous)  exposures,  and  with 
lenses  of  long  foci,  to  get  a  more  ]ileasing  ]ierspee- 
live  and  nncon.scii msness.  'I'his  is  the  best' method 
of  Working,  and  if  the  conditions  of  atnios|ihere  and 
light  are  realised,  pleasing  results  can  he  so  jim- 
dnceil  ;  hut  (that  fatal  "hidi”)  the  sn]i]ii'e.ssi(in  or 
em]ihasis  of  detail,  lone,  Ac.,  is  under  such  limited 
control,  that  the  best  of  the  tiidshed  re.snlts  always 
gi\'e  the  impression  that-  something  is  wanting — 
.something  loo  much  ]iresent.  Tliere  is  character 
enough  in  many  of  ihe  Iiest  of  smdi  ])hotographs  to 
]irovelhal  I lieir  pi'odiicers  have  “  good  taste,”  can  dis- 
cei’ii  Some  of  I  he  pictorial  aspeid'S  ol  na  tnr(‘,  hut  these 
residls  give  ahsoluhdy  no  ])roof  that  the  ]irodncers 
have  any  real  knowledge  of  art — nor  can  they,  for 
art-  is  accomjilishment,  and  the  jiroof  of  art  l<now- 
ledge  is  iirl  in-iDiii jil Isli nifiil  and  nothing  else. 

F\'ery  reader  with  a  slight  knowleilge  of  photo- 


gra]ihy  will  have  gatliercd  from  what  I  have  written 
that,  in  all  jirohal lility,  at  no  \-ery  distant  date  the 
taking  of  a  jierfectly  satisfactoiy,  teclinical  negative 
will  he  a  matter  of  .scientilic  certainty  and  accuracy 
— in  short,  a  science  easily  learned.  Such  is  tlie  case, 
unwidconu*  as  this  truth  may  lie  to  the  iihotograjiher; 
all  that  will  lie  left  to  his  “taste”  will  he  the  “selec¬ 
tion  ”  of  the  view,  for  even  the,  ]irinting  jiapers  will  he 
scientitically  adjusted  t-o  the  negatives.  That  know¬ 
ledge  \\  hich  pi’oclaims  the  true  artist — \'i/,.,  analysis, 
omission  of  certain  details,  em]ihasis  of  tones  oi' detail, 
the  adjustment  of  harmonies,  Ac. — are  and  will  alwavs 
he  (piite  heyoiid  his  control.  In  fact,  all  his  medium 
will  ]iro\'e  is  that  he  has  “good  taste”  such  as  any 
temrist  may  have  who  does  not  take  a  photograjih  at 
all.  If  a  ]ihot(igra]ih('r  with  “good  tast.e,  ” — there  an* 
a,  few — wi.shes  to  heconie  an  artist  he.  must  learn  one 
of  the  graphic  arts,  and  irse  his  “tasty”  photograjihs 
as  hints  for  movemeid-,  Ac. — as  the  raw  matei'ial  for 
his  art. 

Tln“  illnstrations  to  this  article  are  rejiroductions 
of  jihotographs  hy  the  late  Afr.s.  ('anieron  and  hy  i\lrs. 
F.  AV.  11.  IMyers.  1  ha\'e  tluinght  it  best  to  let  them 
speak  for  them.sehes. 


THE  ]\rETAL  ORNAMENT  OF  BOUNJ)  BOOKS. 

I'.v  s.  T.  imiDE.vrx. 


THEEE  are  three  chief  sources  of  information 
for  hindings  and  hook  ornaments  during  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries:  these  are  the 
invent(,iri(‘s  of  libraries,  chiefly  foreign,  such  as 
tho.se  of  the  .s]ilendid  collections  of  the  Dukes  of 
Fiurgundy  and  of  (liieans;  the  wardrol.ie  accounts  of 
English  kings  and  (pieeiis,  like  tho.se  of  Edward  I\k 
ke]it  by  Fiers  (Anu’tneys  in  14cS0,  and  edited  by  Sii' 
11.  X.  Xdcolas ;  and  the  wills  and  lieipiests  of  the 
nobles  and  rich  men  in  this  country  at  a  time  wdien 
hooks,  as  such,  were  still  valnahle,  and  when  it  was 
cnstoinarv  to  leave  them  as  legacies  both  to  friends 
and  to  ecclesiastical  bodies.  1  shall  glance  at  each 
of  these  in  turn,  and  see  how  the  hooks  of  the  time 
were  described  in  detail  as  works  of  art,  which  they 
really  were. 

Eelonging  to  the  1  )nk(‘.s  of  Ilnrgnndy  were 
“  lleures  de  la  ( 'mix”  in  “a  hinding emliellished  with 
gold  and  fifty-eight  large  pearls  in  a  case  made  with 
(-andet,  with  one  large  pearl  and  a  cluster  of  small 
]iearls;”  the  romance  of  the  “  Aloralik'  des  homes  sur 
le  Jn  des  Eschiers”  (game  of  che.ss)  “  covered  in  silk, 
with  white  and  icd  flowers,  and  sih'er-gilt  nails  (in 
a  green  gmund;”  a  hook  of  (Jri.sons  “covered  in 
red  leather  with  silver-gilt  nails;”  a,  I’.salter  “having- 


two  silver-gilt  cla.s]-is  honnd  in  hling  will)  a  golden 
eagle  with  two  heads  and  rial  talons,  to  winch  is 
attached  a,  little  silver-gilt  insti'ument  for  turning 
o\’er  the  leaves,  with  three  e.scntcheiins  of  the  .sa.me 
arms,  covered  with  a,  red  velvet  chemise.”  Eehmging 
to  the  Duke  of  ( trleans,  brother  of  t  'harles  Ad.,  we 
find  ATgece’s  h(i(ik“()ji  ('hi\alry,”  “ covered  in  red 
leather  inlaid,  which  has  two  little  brass  clas]is;  the 
hook  of  ‘  Alehadus,’  covered  in  green  velvet  with 
two  silver  gilt  clasps  enamelled  with  the  arms  of  his 
Eoyal  Tlighne.ss;  the  hook  of  Eoetius  on  Consolation, 
covered  in  figured  silk;  the  Colden  Imgend  covered 
in  black  \elvet  without  clasjis.”  Tlic.se  .same  in- 
ventori(*s  give  an  aeconnt  of  the  jii'ices  ]ia,id  for  the 
hindings  and  their  accessories.  "I'lms  on  Septem- 
lier  HIth,  1304,  the  Duke  of  ( Irleans  paid  to  Peter 
Elondel,  goldsmith,  13  livres  15  ,S(.ils  for  ha,ving 
wrmight  besides  the  Duke’s  .silver  seal,  two  clasps 
for  the  hook  of  Eoetius;  and  on  dannary  loth,  13t)(S, 
to  Emelot  de  Enhert,  an  emhroidere.ss  at  Paris, 
50  sols  toinnois  “  for  having  cut  out  and  worked  in 
gold  and  .silk  two  co\  ers  of  green  Danpimas  cloth, 
one  for  the  Ereviary,  the  other  for  the  Eook  of 
Honrs  (if  the  atoresaid  nobleman,  and  for  having- 
made  tifteen  markers  and  four  pairs  of  silk  and  gold 


THK  ^II^:TAL  OUNAMKNT  of  I’.OUiXI)  I’.OOlvS. 


iSil'aps  i'(»v  till'-  said  Ixxjks.”  I^'i'oiii  llic,  accouiiLs  <»l 
these  two  lilmirics,  which  were  partly  destroyed  and 
j)a.rtly  disseminated  among  tlie  great  public  col¬ 
lections,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  descriptit.ui  ol 
every  form  of  binding  and  decoration  in  vogue 
diirino-  the  fourteenth  and  iifteenth  eenttiries. 

O 

These  hooks  were,  of  course,  manuscripts,  and  it 
may  be  observed  that  while  the.  1  tuku;  ol  lUir- 
oiindv  had  his  bound  for  the  most  iiai't  a,s  soon 
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as  he  acquired  them,  the  Duke,  of  Oi'leaus  obtainetl 
his  ready  -  bound,  and 
only  had  those  re-covered 
that  were  in  need  of  it 
by  his  two  binders,  Duil- 
laume  de  A'illiers  and 
Jacf[ues  Ihchiei',  to  whom 
rairious  sums  of  money 
are  assigned  in  tlic  in¬ 
ventories  foi'  skins,  clasps, 
nails,  Ac.,  all  mentioned 
in  detail. 

To  turn  to  our  own 
country,  the  wardrobe 
and  })rivy  purse  accounts 
of  Edwai’d  lA^.,  Henry 
A'llh,  Alary,  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  -all  show  the  same 
love  of  binding  as  an 
art,  with  the  same  mi¬ 
nute  descriptions.  From 
the  accounts  of  the  lirst- 
mentioned  monarch  we 
take  the  following  en¬ 
try  : — “  Delyvered  for  the 
covering  and  garnysshing 
vj  of  the  Bookes  of  cure 
saide  horde  the  Kynges, 
that  is  to  say,  oon  of 
the  Holy  Trinite,  oon  of 
Titus  Lyvdus,  oon  of  the 
Houvernal  of  Kynges 
and  Princes,  a  Bible,  a 
Bible  Historialle,  and  the 
r'jth  called  Froissard.  A'elvet  rq  yerdes  cremysy 
ligured ;  corse  of  silk,  ij  yerdes  di’  and  a  naille  blue 
silk  weying  an  unce  iij  q’  di’ ;  iiij  yerdes  di’  di’ 
fpiarter  blac  silk  weying  iij  unces ;  laces  and  tas¬ 
sels  of  silk  xvj  laces ;  xvj  tassels,  weying  to  gider 
vj  unces  and  iij  q’;  botons  xvj  of  blue  silk  and 
gold ;  claspes  of  coper  and  gilt  iij  paire  smalle 
with  roses  uppon  them  ;  a  paii'e  myddele,  ij  paii'e 
grete  with  the  Kyng’s  Armes  uppon  them ;  bolions 
coper  and  gilt  Ixx  ;  nailes  gilt  ccc.”  The  bolions 
named  were  a  sort  of  button  iised  as  fastenings  of 
books  made  of  copper  and  gilt,  and  cost  about 
eighteen  pence  each. 
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A’clvet  was  a,  favourite  material,  and  is  iJa;  most 
frequently  mentioned  in  these  lisbs,  with  or  without 
oi'iiamentation.  Among  Henry  \dll.’s  e.\])enses 
may  Ite  seen  ])aid  to  “  Basmus  one  of  the  vVrmerars 
for  garnishing  of  divers  Ijooks  ” — whieli  was  ajuii’t 
from  liinding — on  one  occasion  £1  1  ds.  7d.,  on  an¬ 
other  “  £.')J:  10s.  for  garnishing  dO  books,”  jirobably 
only  the  ti.xing  of  clasps,  corners,  bo.sses,  and  tlu; 
like  to  the  si<les.  Skelton,  tlie  ]H»et  laureate  of 
Henry  Ad  11.,  thus  describes  one,  of  his  missals: — 

Witli  dial  of  the  l.)oke  lozeiide 
were  the  claspes, 

Tlie  margin  was  ilhimiiied  al 
with  golden  railes, 

And  bice  eiupictiired  with 
grass-oppes  and  waspes, 

With  Vjntterflies,  and 
fresh  pecocke 
tailes, 

Englored  with 
flowers,  and  slymy 
snayles, 

Envyved  pictures  well 
touched  and  qnickely, 

It  would  have  made  a  man 
hole  that  had  he  right 
sickly. 

To  behol  1  how  it  was  gar¬ 
nished  and  bound, 
Encoverde  over  with  golde 
and  tissue  tine. 

The  claspes  and  Vmllions  were 
worth  a  M.  pounde. 

With  balassis  and 
carbuncles  the 
border  did  shine 
Witli  aurum  luosai- 
cuiu  evey  other 
line.” 

AVe  know  from  the 
numerous  books  embla¬ 
zoned  with  the  arms  of 
Henry  A'll.  that  tliat 
monarch  must  have  pos¬ 
sessed  a  fine  lilirary, 
which  was  no  doubt 
augmented  under  his 
son.  A  German  traveller 
mimed  Heutzner,  who  visite<l  the  royal  liltrary 
in  1593,  which  was  then  located  at  AVhitehall,  says 
that  it  was  well  furnished  with  Greek,  Latin, 
Italian,  and  French  books,  all  bound  in  velvet  of 
different  colours,  yet  chieffy  red,  with  clasps  of  gold 
and  silver ;  and  that  the  covers  of  some  of  them 
were  adorned  with  pearls  and  precious  stones. 

The  libiary  of  the  Biitish  Aluseum  possesses 
many  books  once  belonging  to  the  royal  collection, 
from  Henry  A"IT.  downwards,  from  which  we  see 
that  neither  Alary  nor  Elizabeth  fell  behin-d  their 
predecessors  in  a  love  of  costly  bindings. 

At  the  end  of  Nichols’s  “  Progresses  of  Queen 


*■  LE  CHAPPELET  DE  JESUS  ET  DE  LA  VIERGE 
MARIE  ”  (SIXTEENTH  CENTURY). 


(From  the  Britirh  Museum.) 
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Elizabeth”  there  is  a  list  of  “  uifts  given  to  her 
inajestie  at  Xewyeres-tiJc  1582/’  and  among  them 


'•  .MKDITATIOX  UPON  THE  LOP.d’S  PPvAYEU  "  (lOP.i). 
(Front  fill'  Drifis/i  MnsruiiL) 


Wdilde,  leaves,  and  all  exij  oz  ;  ”  and  again,  “(hone 
lioi.)ke  of  the  (loS])elles  }ilated  with  silver,  and  gilt 
n]>on  hourdes  with  the  image  of  the  erneifix  tlier 
n])()n  and  iiij  evangelists  in  iiij  ]ilaees  with  two  greate 
elaspes  of  sih  er  and  gnilt,  ])oiz  lii  oz.gr.  and  weing 
with  the  hourdes,  leaves,  and  hinding  and  the  eo\  er- 
ing  of  red  vellat,  exxjx  (.)Z.” 

I  have  mentio]ied  wills  as  a.  fertile  sonree  of  in¬ 
formation  concerning  bindings:  such  works  as  the 
Testamcnta.  \T‘tnsta  of  Xicolis,  and  the  wills  and 
inventories  ])uhlislied  liy  the  Surtees  Society;  and 
otlnn's  drawn  from  the  ai'chi\'es  contain  he([nests  of 
hooks,  (if  which  the  following,  from  the  will  of  laid}' 
Fitzhngh,  1-127,  is  a.  s])ecinien  :  ‘AVIs  so  I  wil  yat  my 
son  VVhlliam  have  a  Ryngwith  a  dya.mond  and  my 
son  (lel'li'ay  a.  gretter,  and  my  son  Itohert  a  santer 
cov’ed  with  red  velwet,  and  my  doghter  IVlariory  a. 
primer  cov’ed  in  llede,  and  Iny  doghter  1  )a.rcy  a, 
sauter  cou’ed  in  blew,  and  my  doghter  Alalde  Enre 
a.  ])rini’  cou’ed  in  blew.”  Eleanor,  Conntess  of 
Arundel,  left  by  will  to  Ann,  wife  of  her  nephew 
IVIanrice  Eerkel'y,  a.  hook  of  Matins  covered  with 
\-el\'et,  and  her  daughter  Ann,  I  )nchess  of  lUick- 
ingham,  a.  ]irimer  covered  with  jmi-ple  veh'et  with 
clasps  of  silver-gilt. 

Tin*,  most  successful  example  of  the  a,])plica.tion 
of  silver  ornaineid.s  to  hinding,  both  iVom  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  design  as  well  as  jimha'tion  of  finish,  may 
he  seen  iu  an  octavo  volume  in  the  mauuscri})t 


“a.  hok'c  of  gold  enamuleil  gar¬ 
nished  with  \iii  amarestes  given 
by  Mr.  Tackington;”  and  again,  “a 
little  hooke  of  gold  ejiamuleil  gar¬ 
nished  and  fnridshed  with  smale 
dianiondes  and  rnhyes,  both  claspes 
and  all  hanging  at  a.  chayne  of  gold, 
viz  \  i  jiieces  of  gold  enamnled  two 
of  them  garnished  with  I'agged 
stuN'es  of  sniah'  spareks  of  dia- 
mondes  and  iv  of  them  in  echo, 

11  smale  dianu.mds  and  two  smale 
spareks  of  rnhyes  xvi  le.sser  ]iieces 
of  golde,  in  evey  of  them  a.  smale 
diainonde,  also  xxiv  ])ieces  of  golde 
in  evey  of  them,  iv  pcrles  with  a- 
ring  of  golde  to  hang  it  by  all  given 
by  therle  of  Leycester  master  of  the 
horse.”  In  the  inventory  of  her 
jewels  and  ])lat(‘  made  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  year  of  her  reign  several  or¬ 
namental  hooks  a]'e  thus  de.scriljed  : 

“  <i)one  (  TOS]udl  hooke,  covered  with 

tissue  and  garidshed  on  th’  onside  with  the  cruciHx 

and  the  Queeiies  badges  of  siher  gilt,  })oiz  with 


NEW  TESTAMENT  (1(U:3). 
the  ISrifinIi 


de]iartm(‘id3  of  the  Eritish  Museum  hound  in  green 
velvet — “Le  Chappelet  de  Jesus  et  de  la  Vierge 


TIIH  MKTAI.  OltNAMENT  OF  I’.OITNI)  liOOKS. 


It  enntiiins  a  iiu'tvical  Lil'(>  of  (,'lnist,  tlio 
(loscoiit  of  ili(‘  llolyOhost,  Siv.,  illustrated  l»y  a  series 
of  miniatures  executed  for  Anna,  wife  of  Ferdinand, 
King  of  the  Jlomans,  afterw’ards  Emperor.  Her  mime 
and  the  monogram  IHS  are  on  tlie  clasps.  (See  p.  MlT.) 
The  hook  seems  afterwards  to  have  come  into  the 
possession  of  Margaret  Tudor,  wife  of  James  TV. 
of  Scotland,  the  letters  of  the  name  Marguerite  iu 
Tudor  roses  forming  the  l)os.ses  of  tlie  liinding,  w'liicli 
is  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Anotlier  good  specimen, 
though  of  very  different  character,  is  “  A  Medita¬ 
tion  upon  the  Lord’s  Prayer  (with  tlie  text)  written 
hy  the  King’s  ]\Tajestie  (James  I.)  for  the  benefit  of 
all  his  subjects  especially  of  such  as  follow  the  Court. 
London  1619.”  (See  p.  318.) 

This  is  the  Iving’s  own  copy  liound  in  purple 
velvet,  with  shields  bearing  tbe  royal  arms,  clasps 
with  1.  IT.,  the  King’s  initials,  and  corner  pieces, 
all  iu  silver.  The  corners  on  the  upper  side  hai'e 
tlie  crowned  fleur-de-lys  as  the  liadge  of  France, 
the  crowned  harp  as  that  of  Ireland,  the  crowned 
tliistle  for  Scotland,  and  the  cross,  also  crowned, 
for  Englainl.  The  precise  meaning  of  the  latter 
does  not  appear :  it  was  probably  taken  out  of  tbe 
crown,  of  which  the  cross  is  always  a  part  in  the 
arms  of  England,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  found 
elsewhere  as  a  separate  emblem  iu  this  significance. 
Those  on  the  under  cover  are  at  the  two  top  corners  ; 
a  crowned  thistle,  and  a  crowned  lion  sitting  holding 
a  sceptre  and  sword — both  badges  of  Scotland ;  and 
at  the  lower  corners,  a  rose  and  lion  on  a  cap  of 
maintenance,  both  crowned,  the  crests  of  England. 

The  clasps  have  the  portcullis,  which  was  the 
badge  used  in  reference  to  the  descent  of  the  Tudor 
family  from  the  house  of  Beaufort,  and  is  thus 
accounted  for  in  Willement’s  “  Begal  Heraldry  ”  ; — 
“Catherine  Swinford, a  mistress  and  subsequently  wife 
of  John  Huke  of  Lancaster,  resided  at  the  castle  of 
Beaufort,  in  Anjou,  and  at  that  place  gave  birth  to 
a  son  named  John,  maternal  grandfather  of  King 
Henry  A^Il.,  who  with  others  of  her  children  by 
the  Duke  were  in  29  IT.  2  legitimated  and  had 
the  surname  He  Beaufort  given  to  them.”  The 
portcullis  was  evidently  the  type  of  this  castle,  the 
place  of  their  nativity.  Henry  A^TT.  sometimes 
added  to  it  the  words  “  altera  securitas,”  intimating 
that,  as  the  portcullis  was  an  additional  defence  to 
a  fortress,  so  his  claim  to  the  crown  through  the 
blood  of  Beaufort  should  not  be  rejected,  although 
he  po.sses.sed  it  by  more  sufficient  and  undeniable 
rights. 

I  have  described  this  little  book  at  some  length, 
for  apart  from  its  interest  as  a  King’s  copy  and 
work  of  art,  it  is  a  typical  example  of  the  problem 
to  lie  worked  out  in  many  a  like  speciinen — a  prolilem 
often  historical  and  frequently  complicated  liy  em- 
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lilcmatic  and  heraldic  devices,  from  tin;  deoiphci  iiig 
of  which  may  l)e  gathered  gmieially  the  a|)pi'oximalc 
date  of  the  binding,  and  not  unfre(piently  the  name, 
of  the  owner  and  the  cir’cumstances  of  its  origin. 

A  New  Testament,  dated  1643,  i.s,  like  the  last,  a 
duodecimo,  and  may  be  also  seen  in  one  of  the  show¬ 
cases  of  the  King’s  Library  in  the  British  Aluseum. 
Tt  is  bound  in  red  velvet,  with  silver  corners  and 
clasps  bearing  allegorical  figures  of  the  cardinal  vir¬ 
tues,  and  of  the  four  elements,  with  ornamented  me¬ 
dallions  of  King  Charles  1.  and  Queen  Henrietta  Maria 
in  })rofile.  The  back  has  some  strips  of  braid  upon 
it,  which  are  inappropriate  to  the  silver  ornaments. 
An  illustration  of  it  is  given  on  page  318  as  forming, 
together  with  King  James’s  book,  a  capital  specimen 
of  one  of  the  most  attractive  cla.sses  of  book  ornament 
of  the  time — that  of  velvet  with  silver  mountings. 

Another  kind  of  decoration  much  in  vogue  then 
for  liooks  was  enamel.  Eleanor,! luchess  of  ( Jloucester, 
mentions  in  her  will  in  1339  “a  chronicle  of  !' ranee 
in  French,  with  two  clasps  of  silver,  enamelled  with 
the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy;  a  book  containing 
tbe  I’salter,  Brimer,  and  other  devotions,  with  two 
clasps  of  gold  enamelled  with  her  arms ;  a  French 
Bible  in  two  volumes,  with  two  gold  clasps  enamelled 
with  the  arms  of  France  ;  and  a  Psalter  richly  illumi¬ 
nated,  with  the  clasps  of  gold  enamelled  with  white 
swans,  and  the  arms  of  my  lord  and  father  enamelled 
on  the  clasps.”  Ibi fortunately  no  reproduction,  except 
a  coloured  one,  conveys  any  idea  of  the  beauty  and 
delicacy  of  this  form  of  oriianientation  ;  but  the  lover 
of  this  work  will  find  two  examples  in  the  British 
jMuseum,  which  are  unequalled  for  fine  colours  and 
exquisite  design.  They  ai'e  both  gold  enamels  ;  one 
is  a  centre-piece,  or  rather  two  centre-pieces  that  de¬ 
corate  a  folio  New  Testament  bound  in  green  velvet 
which  tbe  Stevens  press  published  in  1550.  The  gold 
plates  are  very  thin,  of  a  diamond  shape,  measuring 
only  2|  inches  by  2^,  and  fastened  to  the  lioards  of 
the  book  with  nails — that  on  the  upper  coi'er  bal  ing 
the  arms  of  Elizabeth,  that  on  the  under  side  a 
crowned  Tudor  rose. 

In  Nichols’s  “  Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth,” 
her  visit  to  Cambridge  University  in  1578  is  related, 
and  after  mentioning  the  public  orator’s  speech,  the 
gifts  to  the  Queen  are  thus  described  :  “About  tbe 
end  of  his  oracion,  the  orator  making  mention  of 
a  present,  Air.  Daniel  Howland,  then  A"ice-Chann- 
celour,  making  his  three  ordinarie  curtesies,  and  then 
kneeling  at  her  Alajestie’s  feete,  presented  unto  her 
a  New  Testament  in  Greek  of  Eobert  Stepbanus,  his 
first  printing  in  folio,  bound  in  redde  vehett,  and 
lynimed  with  gowld,  the  armes  of  England  sett  upon 
each  side  of  the  book  very  fair;  and  on  the  third 
leaf  of  the  book,  being  fair  and  clean  paper,  was 
also  sett  and  painted  in  colours  the  armes  of  the 
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nil iversitie.  with  these  writings  following.”  Then  hil- 
Liws  ii  long  Latin  inscription.  The*  ISritish  i\rnscnm 
copy  has  not  llu*  arms  of  ( 'ainhriilgc  thus  ])aintcil 
inside  the  hook,  and  ,so  this  cannot  lie  the  hook  here 
deserihed;  hut  it  is  just  possihle  that  the  enamel 
centre-pieces  may  once  ha\’e  decorated  the  Ltneen's 
own  Copy. 

The  other  specimen  is  from  the  lilirary  of  ( reorge 
Ill.,  a  vohune  of  (.'hristian 
meditations,  hound  in  light  red 
V(d\’et,  now  worn  ([tiite  thread- 
hare,  with  corners,  idasps,  and 
centre-pieces  of  gold  enanadled 
in  eolonrs.  It  formerly  he- 
longed  to  (pieen  Eli/.ahetli, 
whose  initials  and  hadge  are 
emhlazoned  thereon. 

(odd  liligree  work  was  also 
often  used,  both  for  (dasjis  and 
corners,  and  has  an  e.\tremely  light  and  jdeasing 
etfeet.  Look  of  Honrs  in  the  maiinseript  depart¬ 
ment  ot  th(.‘  Lritish  Mnsenm  is  a  good  e.\ani[de. 
It  was  written  in  Latin  on  vellnin  in  Fra  nee,  at 
the  tdose.  of 
the  tifteeiith 
century,  and 
is  lionnd  in 
dark  red  \'el- 
vet.  It  has 
also  some  en- 
rions  enshion 
m  a  r  Ic  e  r  s  , 
w  hieh  were  an 
addeil  ln\nry 
to  hooks  of 
I  hat  t  i  m  e. 

Each  marker 
am  1  t  here 
are  sm'eral — 
is  made  of  silk 
or  liroeade, 
and  Ihongh  no;,  fastmied  to  (he  hook,  is  l<(‘pt  from 
sli[)[iing  throngli  it  liy  means  of  a  littl(‘  jdllow  of 
(he  same  imiteriad.  d'liis  eolleetion  of  tinv  eiishions 
attached  to  each  other  rests  on  the  l,o])  of  the  hoolv, 
and  the  ends  of  the.  markers,  which  are  long,  are 
often  emhroidered  wdth  gold  and  silver  threa.d. 

Thei’e  is  one  styh*  of  hinding  which  1  have  not 
room  to  illnstrate,  Init  ahont  which  a  few  words 
may  not  inajiprojiriately  he  said  here..  d’ortoise- 
shell  covers  are  })ee.idiar  to  the  seventeenth  century. 
Sometimes  plain,  e.xcept  for  an  edging  of  silver,  witli 
silver  corners  and  clasps,  oi'  more  often  de.xteronsly 
inlaid  with  silver  and  mother-()f-])earl,  they  form  a. 
pleasant  diversity  to  the  richer  and  more  highly- 
ornumented  hindings  which  were  then  heginning  to 
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{Fnnii  the  Author's  Collection.) 


AXf'lHNT  SILVKK  ASl 

{From  the  Author's  Collection.) 


he  more  and  more  rare.  The  Sonth  Kensington 
iMn.senm  contains  three  specimens,  of  whieli  the  most 
inleresting  is  peihaps  a  very  small  volume  eon- 
taining  a  liook  of  prayers,  written  on  vellnin  in 
Hehrew  with  illnminations,  the  little  tortoiseshell 
covers  heiiig  inlaid  with  silver-gilt,  liligree,  piijiie, 
and  inernsted  work.  It  is  Spanish,  ahont  1747,  and 
only  measnres  tliree  inches  hy  two  and  a  ijiiarter. 

The  Lritish  IMnsenm  has 
also  three  or  four  of  these 
eoN'ers.  ()ne  of  a  ho(.)k  of 
dewish  daily  jirayers,  Amster¬ 
dam,  1007,  is  a  line  oeta\'o,  en¬ 
riched  with  two  siL'er  liinges, 
hesides  (dasps  and  eentre-])ieee 
of  sih  io',  as  well  as  a  top  orna¬ 
ment  with  a  ring  for  sns^ieiiding 
tlie.  hook.  A  small  ([iiarto,  also 
containing  dewish  ]irayei’S,  is 
treated  in  a  similar  way  witliont  the  emitre  and 
suspension  piimes.  dnodeeimo  dated  (dm,  1772, 
(dahoratidy  inlaid  with  siher  and  mother-of-]iearl  on 
the  sides,  and  hordered  with  a  ]i]ain  hand  of  silver — 

a,  wny  deli¬ 
cate  ])iece.  of 
work.  'I'll  is 
sort  of  hook- 
cover  is  most¬ 
ly  (lernian  or 
Hntcdi,  and 
does  not  ap- 
]K*ar  to  have 
olitained  in 
eithm-  Franci* 
or  Fngland. 

'I'lie  disaji- 
])earanee  of 
lliese  costly 
kinds  of  deco¬ 
ra,  t  ion  for 
hooks  was  very 
gradual,  and  even  after  the  taste  for  thi‘  more 
jireeioiis  metal  ornaments  had  snh.sidt‘d,  and  giNim 
])la,ee,  to  tlii'  hardly  le.ss  elahorati'  tooling  of  leather 
covers,  the  use  of  silver  (dasps,  with  or  without 
eorn(*rs,  eontinnecl.  'I’hese  are  to  he  fonnd  in 
great  vari(d.y  at  the  sellers  of  old  silver  in  all 
])a,rts  of  the  world.  Some  time  a.go  there  was  a 
fashion  for  their  use  as  (doak  fastmiings,  and  it  is 
hud';}' — t,ha,t  heing  so — that  (.here  soon  sprang  ii]) 
a,  mannfactnre  for  their  i'e.])rodn(d.ion  hy  means  of 
easting,  else,  tho.se  that  really  once  adorned  the  old 
hindings  might  he  still  less  rare  than  is  a.etnally  the. 
ease.  As  it  is,  many  a  second-hand  silversmith  can 
jirodnce  geiinine  silver  hook  ornaments,  some  just  as 
they  were  when  torn  from  the  books,  to  be  got  for 
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little  more  tliiui  the  jn'ice  of  tlie  silver  ;  others,  alas  ! 
already  adapted  to  feiidnine  needs.  In  Holland  and 
Belyium  es})ecially,  the  collector  may  still  pick  up 


the  unadapted  specimens  ;  and  the  two  lepresented 
on  page  320  were  thus  acquired  l)y  me.  The  ne.xt 
is  from  the  South  Kensino'ton  Museum,  in  silver 
pierced  work,  engraved  and  ha\  ing  the  sides  heart- 
shaped — a  delightful  specimen  of  what  may  be  done 
with  little  technical  labour,  when  the  design  is  simple 
and  appropriate.  It  is  German  woi'k,  and  was  bought 
at  the  Annual  International  Exhibition  in  1872,  for 
ten  shillings !  The  last  is  on  a  Book  of  Hours  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Why  should  clasps  have  disappeared  from 
modern  English  bookbinding,  except  in  the  case 
of  Bibles  and  prayer-lwoks  when  they  are  of  an 
inartistic  and  thoroughly  commonplace  chai'acter  ? 
It  is  not  the  case  in  France,  where  such  a  firm  as 
that  of  Messrs.  Gruel  and  Engelmann 
turn  out  numerous  books  with  sih'er 
clasps,  not  of  coui'se  wrought  by 
hand,  but  of  excellent  Eenaissance 
design,  and  no  doul)t  hand-finished. 

Tiiere  is  scope  for  a  renewal  of  such 
woi'k  in  our  time,  tliough  I  think  if 
it  is  to  take  place  it  should  always 
be  hand-wrought,  and  applied  to 
books  that  are  intended  for  wliat 
the  French  call  rdnires  de  fantaisic. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  metal¬ 
work  now,  and  indeed  see  lioth  em¬ 
bossed  and  pierced  copper  and  Inass 
work  as  finger-plates,  l)owls,  dishes, 
and  many  other  lesser  articles  of 
domestic  use.  Why  does  not  some 
of  this  industry  seek  the  embellish¬ 
ment  of  our  books  ?  The  material  needed,  though 
somewhat  expensive  to  start  with,  has  always  its 
intrinsic  value,  and  but  a  small  amount  is  rerpiired  ; 
the  tools,  too,  are  mostly  those  used  for  the  harder 
717 


metals,  and  need  less  dToi’t  in  tlieir  maiiage.ment. 
I’lie  most  im])ortant  ])oint  to  lie  observed  is  tliat  tlie 
silver,  which  should  not  be  thicker  than  a  tlirec!- 

penny  ])iece,  is  cither 
alloyed  like  foi'cign  sil- 
A'er  or  else  annealed  so 
as  to  be  of  the  necessary 
hardness  and  I'esistance. 
The  delicate  little  cor- 
jiers  that  come  off  a.n  old 
lifKjk  are  often  extremely 
slight,  and  yet  pei'fectly 
firm  and  solid.  If  the 
metal  used  is  too  ductile 
it  is  impossilile  to  avoid 
a  flimsy  and  weak  effect. 
The  design  should  be 
fii'st  traced  nr  engraved, 
then  the  raising  should 
follow,  and  the  piercing  be  done  last  of  all.  This  is 
effected  by  means  of  a  fret  saw,  and  it  is  not  more 
difficult  to  cut  metal  tlian  wood  excej)!  in  the  case  of 
iron.  To  do  either  well  requires  some  practice,  and  a 
good  piercer  never  touches  his  work  with  files,  Iiut  lets 
it  be  as  the  saw  leaves  it.  Such  work  is  well  within 
the  range  of  the  amateur  craftsman,  though  he  may 
need  professional  assistance  in  the  mitring  of  the  cor¬ 
ners  and  making  the  hinge  and  fastening  of  the  clasp. 

A  last  word  as  to  the  mounting  and  application 
of  such  ornament.  It  should  lie  always  on  a  plain 
material — if  leather,  untooled ;  if  silk  or  velvet,  un¬ 
decorated  in  any  other  way.  ^Morocco,  pigskin,  A'clvet, 
or  the  deerskins  now  prepared  with  a  soft  I'ough 
underside  are  all  suitable,  and  a  book  well  but  plainly 


with  corners,  clasps,  and  perhaps  a  badge  in  sih'er, 
can  be  no  better  habited  than  after  this  fashion  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 


SILVER  PIERCED-WORK  CLASP  (GERMAN). 
(From  the  South  Kemimjton  Museum.) 


CL.LSP  FROM  A  BOOK  OF  HOURS. 
(From  the  British  Museum.) 


bound  ill  one  of  these  coverings,  and  decorated  solely 
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l!v  J.  S1'A1!KES. 


•jIMIAI’S  the  greatest  (litthrcnfe  that  the  iii- 
tlueiiee  of  ait  imluees  hetweeii  her  vutaries 
and  tliat  tyj)e  of  individual  tliat  tlie  late  IMatthew 
Arnold  called  a  “  riiilistine  ”  is  that  the  love  of  the 
work  for  the  sake  of  the  work  is  an  anijde  re¬ 
payment  in  a  kind  of  coin  that  is  inconiprehensihle 
to  the  I’liilistine.  This 
love  repays  tlie  artist  liy 
giving  him  the  op]ior- 
tunity  of  saying  what 
he  is  moved  hy  the  spirit 
to  say.  The  sale  or  neg¬ 
lect  of  liis  work  is  the 
last  tiling  that  trouliles 
his  mind.  His  ini]inlse 
is  to  emliody  his  thought, 
sentiment,  or  situation; 
whether  the  eml)odiment- 
will  attract  the  gold 
from  the  admii’ers  of  Ids 
work  is  as  nought  to  him 
eonqiared  with  Ids  in¬ 
stinct  to  ])roduee  and  his 
delight  in  jnodueing. 

Tlie  I’hilistine  would 
seojf  at  a  man  who  did 
anything  without  ade- 
(juate  payment,  and 
would  liold  tlie  artist  as 
a  crazy  enthusiast  for 
his  steady,  nnliesitating 
devotion  to  his  idea. 

Such  men,  however,  a.re  witnesses  of  tlie  existence 
of  the  true  s])irit  of  art  tliat  endows,  from  of  old 
until  now,  the  choice  beings  told  oil'  to  keep  the 
art-world  free  from  the.  stigma  that  its  work  is  hut 
the  product  of  the  tiudesman. 

Such  a.  gifted  man  was  Henry  Stoi'moul.h  Leif- 
ehild,  who  jiassed  away  some  six  years  since.  Of 
his  personal  history  there  is  nothing  to  he  recorded; 
the  quiet  worker  in  Ids  studio  escajies  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  storing  up  incidents  of  any  picturesque 
proportions.  The  history  of  such  a  man  is  in  his 
works;  they  are  the  truest  and  only  records  of 
his  develo})ment  and  thought. 

He  began  his  art-education  in  Home  in  1848, 
under  the  influence  of  Thorwaldsen,  Oibson,  and  the 
classical  school  from  wldcli  he  gained  his  perception 
of  the  value  of  line.  "I'he  memory  of  those  Cufi 
Grcrco  days  is  cherished  by  his  contemporary  fellow- 
students  who  remember  Henry  Leifchild  as  an  en¬ 


thusiastic  worker,  brimful  of  ideas  and  of  exhanstless 
energy.  He  returned  to  England  in  1851,  and  in  the 
(treat  Exhibition  of  that  year  exhibited  the  figure 
of  Uizpah  watching  over  the  dead  bodies  of  her  sons; 
it  attracted  notice,  and  the  then  young  sculptor 
was  recognised  as  a  man  destined  to  make  his  mark 

in  the  future.  Eor  the 
next  thirty  years  he  was 
a  regular  exhiliitor  at  the 
Eoyal  Academy,  wdiere 
he  showed  lioth  statues 
and  reliefs  generally  of 
hei’oic  size  and  on  ideal 
themes.  He  I’emained, 
on  the  whole,  true  to  the 
antiipie,  which  wms  the 
foundation  of  his  style, 
and  his  liest  works  may 
be.  described  as  employ¬ 
ing  (he  form  of  (ireek 
sculpture,  not  to  ixqieat 
ireek  motives,  but  to 
embody  ideas  belonging 
to  ( 'Inlstianit}'  and  tbe 
modern  world.  The  tech¬ 
nical  ]ioints  he.  chielly 
attended  to  wei’C  those 
of  ])ure  form,  and  in  his 
hours  of  energetic  crea¬ 
tion  in  his  studio  he 
would  laliour  to  round 
off  his  compositions  from 
every  point  of  view  into  harmony,  to  carry  thi'ongh 
the  long,  sweeping  lines  which  should  give  uidty 
to  the  parts,  and  to  secure,  by  the  varied  detail 
of  folded  drapery  in  contrast  with  the  sinqiler 
masses  of  the  nude,  that  ojiposition  between  delicacy 
and  lireadth  which  he  ma.iid'.a.ined  to  be  one  of  the 
grea,test  secrets  of  artistic  effect. 

In  the  competition  for  the  Memorial  of  the 
1851  Exhibition  be  designed  and  exlnliited  the 
“Torch-bearer  Handing  on  the  Eight  to  the  Eresh 
Ibninei',”  a.  tit  image  of  the  influence  the  exhi-, 
bitii.in  was  to  have  over  the  arts  and  sciences  it 
displayed.  This  was  followed  liy  the  “Slave  Hunted 
like  a  Ileast  by  lUoodbounds.”  It  was  a  product  of 
the  righteous  excitement  ju'oduced  by  the  ])ublication 
of  “  Uncle  Toni’s  (  'ahin.”  He  was  a  competitor  in 
many  conqietitions,  and  successful  in  some,  e/j.,  the 
duards’  Monument  in  front  of  Chelsea.  Hosjiital,  and 
another  admirable  work',  a  mortuary  cba.pel,  near  the 


inzpAii. 

{Fr())ii  tin:  Statue  b>f  Jloanj  S.  Lri/vhild.) 
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WRECKED. 

(Fivfii  ihc  Gyov2)  hy  lienyy  S.  Leifchild.) 

entrance  gates  of  tlie  Warreston  Cemetery, 
Edinburg]).  He  designed  it  throiigiiont,  and 
decorated  it  outside  with  incised  slabs,  the 
subjects  taken  from  the  paragraphs  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer ;  and  inside  with  the  recum¬ 
bent  eftigy  of  the  late  wife  of  Major-General 
Robertson  and  small  decorative  figures. 

“  Wrecked  ”  is  a  group  of  fine  com¬ 
position.  A  fisher  woman  is  lifting  from  the 
ground  the  apparently  lifeless  body  of  a 
young  girl ;  full  of  the  sentiment  of  Chris¬ 
tian  love  and  self-sacrifice  and  holy  pity. 

“Erinna”  was  finished  in  1860,  and  is 
a  broad  and  noble  work.  The  friend  of 
Sappho,  like  her  a  poetess,  compelled  by 
fate  to  uncongenial  laljoiir,  she  is  tradition¬ 
ally  believed  to  have  died  chained  to  her 
distaff.  The  high  soul  has  left  the  Ijeautiful 
figure  as  the  head  droops  aside  in  death. 
This  Avork  is  now  at  the  Holloway  College, 
and  fitly  decorates  that  great  endowment 
for  the  benefit  of  women  who  have  minds 
and  souls  to  elevate  and  sanctify.  (See  p.  32-1. ) 


OPPORTUXITT. 

{Fi'oui  the  Statue  hy  Henry  S.  Leifcliihl.) 


T!ie  inost  i-emarkablc  woik,  and  one  tliad  ])er])a]i.s  nioi-i; 
than  iiuiny  (tthers  shows  tlie  litenuy  side  of  the  artist’s 
mind,  is  “  ( ippoi'tunity.”  It  is  an  embodiment  cfi'  an  idea 
suggested  l»y  an  epigram  in  the  Greek  Anthology  descrili- 
ing  a  statue  ])y  Lysippus  of  “Kaii’os,”  wliich  to  tlie  Greek 
meant  the  mw'/  utoiiievi  tiiat  must  be  seized  and  )ised,  or 
it  would  pass  and  l)e  lost  for  ever.  The  idea  as  realised 
and  composed  in  the  figure  l)efore  us  is  tliat  of  a  young 
man  flitting  rather  than  running  ;  his  course  is  not  straight, 
for  if  it  w'ere  he  could  l)e  intercepted,  but  he  darts  finm 
side  to  side  eluding  our  grasp.  It  has  its  own  reading,  lint 
illustrates  the  epigram  supposed  to  have  been  addressed 
to  a  statue  of  Opportunity  Ijy  Lysi])pus.  It  ran — 

Question. — “"Who  was  tliy  sculptor  ami  whence  came  lie?” 

Answer. — “  Lysippus  of  Sicyon.” 

Q. — “  And  who  art  thou  ?  ” 

A. — “  Opportunity,  the  master  of  all.” 

Q. — “  Why  art  thou  on  tip-toe  standing  ?  ” 

^'1. — “  I  run  for  ever  onward.” 

Q. — “  And  why  is  thy  hair  all  in  front  I  ” 

^■1. — “  When  once  with  luy  winged  feet  I  have  swept  past  a  man,  never 
again,  tliongii  greatly  desiiing,  can  he  follow  and  catch  me  up.” 
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These  statues  scarcely  exhaust  the  list  nf  the 
sculptor’s  work.  1  lusts  of  emiueut  friends  and 
friendly  patrons  he  executed  in  coiisiderahlc  iiuudier, 
and  certain  charcoal  desiyus  for  panels  eiidiodyiny 
a  reliyious  idea  claim  remark  as  works  of  almost 
archaic  simplicity  of  line  and  mass,  which  iicverthe- 


who  knew  him  niiylit  legret  that,  partly  thiough 
natural  disinclination,  and  partly  through  his  not 
heing  dependent  on  his  art  for  his  daily  hread,  he 
never  IVaced  himself  forward  into  note.  His  aitistic 
nature  was  strong  enough  to  have  stood  the  test  of 
popularity,  and  his  work  would  have  gained  by  being 
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less  are  truly  inpiressive  by  tbeir  severity  and 
dignity,  but  are  esseidlally  works  that  artists  alone 
perhaps  can  fully  appreciate.  Ecccntly  the.  ]»lastcr 
models  of  six  (jf  his  more,  imjxirtaiit  monumental 
works  wer(.‘  presented  to  the.  i\lunici]ial  iMuseum 
at  Xottingha.m,  and  have  been  jilaccd  in  its  gal¬ 
leries. 

In  tliis  truly  ideal  labour  lived  and  died  Henry 
Leifchild,  with  nevei'  a-  thought  of  ])o])ular  taste 
or  of  what  was  to  be  done  to  please  it.  Those 


bi'ought  more  into  touch  with  the  public.  But 
though  he  started  with  every  pi-os].)ect  of  success, 
and  with  a  true  desire  not  to  live  in  the  ])ast,  but  to 
make  his  work  a  ]iowcr  in  the  day  in  which  he  lived, 
nothing  tha.t  he  wi’ought  seems  (nnr  really  to  hac'c 
caught  the  ])ublic  taste.  AVith  a,  single  eye  he 
wotTcd  f(»r  the  I'ealisation  of  his  ideal  ;  and  lived  a. 
laboi'ious  and  hapjiy  liie,  enriched  in  the  (piiet  spirit 
of  an  unworldly  man.  He  was  born  in  1823,  and 
died  at  Streatham  in  November,  1884. 
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LONGLEAT— THE  SEAT  OF  THE  MAEQUIS  OF  BATH. 

By  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 


WILTSHIKE  is  a  fair  and  lileasaiit  county,  with 
many  a  fine  historic  iiiaiisioii  and  rich 
demesne.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  im¬ 
posing  of  these  antique  structures  is  Loiigleat,  the 
seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  which  furnishes 
more  tliaii  the  usual  stock  of  entertainment  to  the 
ardent  and  too  often  intrusive  sightseer.  Eearly  all 
the  great  houses  of  the  kingdom  have  to  submit, 
ill  some  shape  or  other,  to  this  invasion  of  their 
piivacy ;  and  the  pressure  is  so  irresistible  that 
even  the  most  grudging  and  churlish  owner  finds 
himself  powerless  to  resist — a  curious  instance  of 
the  force  of  an  unwritten  law.  Usually  twice  in 
the  week  the  family  has  to  retire  from  Anew  wliile 
their  apartments  are  invaded  by  a  horde  of  “tourists,” 
filled  with  a  greedy  curiosity,  who  are  led  round  in 
strict  charge  of  tlie  housekeeper,  and  are  enjoined 
periodically  “  not  to  touch  the  family’s  things.”  A 
piece  of  needlework  or  a  Prayer  Book  has  often  even 
a  greater  fascination  for  these  sightseers  than  the 
old  portrait  by  ’Aiis  ’Olbiii  on  the  Avails  of  the  ban¬ 
queting  ball ;  so  the  feelings  of  the  family  towards 
their  unlicensed  marauders  cannot  be  of  a  A’ery 
charitable  kind. 

We  must  aUvays  lament  that,  avIicu  “  taken 
over  ”  one  of  these  palaces,  Ave  can  be  indulged 
only  ill  a  glimpse,  as  it  Avere,  of  its  accimiiilated 
treasures.  We  do  not  really  see  it.  It  is  like  hurry¬ 
ing  through  a  crowded  street  in  a  strange  town 
when  running  to  catch  a  train.  To  sec  anything  of 
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the  kind  arin’ht,  we  must  lUe  Avith  it,  as  Ave  Avould 
Avith  some  living  personage.  A  catiiedrul,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  seen  in  this  fashion  l)y  hundreds  and  thou¬ 
sands,  who  come  and  stain  and  Avoiider,  and  then  go 
their  way,  rather  beAvildered  and  uncertain — being 
certain  of  but  one  thing :  they  had  seen  something 
large  and  eialiorate.  How  different  is  it  Avhen  you 
have  taken  up  your  abode  under  its  shadow,  in  the 
silent  close — Avheii  the  great  monument  is  Avith  you 
in  the  morning  and  through  tlie  day  and  night, 
Avlien  it  groAvs  and  grows  upon  you  ;  and  we  come 
to  understand  it  better,  Avhilst  it  seems  like  some 
old  friend.  Hot  so  long  since  I  tliiis  lived  for  a 
Aveek  or  more  under  the  sliadow  of  the  fine  old 
church  —  cathedral,  rather  —  of  St.  Jacques,  at 
Dieppe,  and  came  at  last  to  regard  it  Avitli  a  sort 
of  affection ;  and  as  Ave  walked  through  the  streets 
and  alleys  of  the  old  town,  every  now  and  again 
some  corner  or  buttress  or  pinnacle  of  the  quaint 
and  elegant  fabric  aatis  unexpectedly  revealed. 

Longleat  stands  about  four  miles  from  ’War¬ 
minster,  and  an  idea  of  its  imposing  state  may  lie 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  entrance  gate  is 
just  two  and  a  lialf  miles  aAvay  from  the  mansion. 
A  fair  and  very  imposing  prospect  it  oflers  as  Ave 
draw  near,  fiuui  the  fine  combination  of  bouiKne.ss 
demesne  and  old  trees,  of  forest  and  sheets  of 
Avater,  wliicli  set  off  to  the  best  adA'antage  the 
stately  and  picturesque  mansion.  Tliere  is  no  more 
pleasing  or  effectiA'e  fashion  to  be  found  in  England 
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than  this  I  taliajiiseil  styh",  w  hich  is  so  L;racct'ul  aiiil 
l)ictorial  in  its  ett'ect,  so  solid,  and  vcd  so  dclicatcdy 
g-raccd'ul.  This  hnildiny  is  said  to  lie  aftev  tlie 
designs  ot  an  Italian  areliiteet ;  hnt  many  aiehiteets 


ino\  ed,  and  now  does  dnty  at  a  sela.iol-honse  in  AVar- 
ndnster.  Last  of  all  came  Sir  JeilVey  AVyatt,  or 
AVyattville,  as  he  later  hecame,  the  i'avmirite  archi¬ 
tect  of  Cieorge  I\h,  who  added  a  wing  and  remodelled 
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have  contrihnted  during  the  coni'se  oi  centniies.  It 
was  partly  hurnt  in  the  yt  ar  lohT,  when  Lohert 
Snnthson  undertook  the  restoration.  Latei'  came 
Sir  (Christopher  Wren,  who  pro\'ide(l  some  staircases 
and  a.  })rincipal  entrance-gate,  which  was  later  re- 


the  interior.  The  Imilding  has  not  snhered  mnch 
from  this  composite  treatment,  and  it  may  he  sus¬ 
pected  wonld,  on  the  whole,  have  fared  wor.se  had 
it  come  under  the  treatment  of  one  of  our  modern 
wdiole.sale  “  I'estoilng  ”  architects,  d’hese  mi.vtni’es 
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of  styles  ill’ll  nut  iinpleasiiig,  iiiid  sueli  ineii  as  Wyatt- 
ville  and  Xash,  wliatever  their  defects  and  i^'iio- 
ranee,  knew  at  least  tlie.  rules  of  architectui'al  pro¬ 
portions — a  knowledge  wliieh  atones  for  many  sins. 

The  old  grounds,  laid  out  in  IIk'  still' 

Dutch  fashion,  were  in  the  last  eentiny 
handed  over  to  ]\fr.  “  Capability  ”  Ihown, 
a  fashionable  gardener,  or  garden  sur\’eyor, 
who  turns  up  at  such  })laces  almost  as 
invariaJdy  as  does  “  Grinling  Gibbons  ”  in 
some  old  oak  hall:  “carvings  hv  Grinling 
Gibbons.”  In  Mr.  Brown’s  hands  nature 
W'us  allowed  “to  creep  up,”  to  use  a 
'Whistlerian  phrase,  and  the  nobility  and 
gentry  all  over  the  kingdom  became  eager 
to  have  all  their  old  gardens  transformed. 

Easy,  careless  Ijeauties  took  the  place  of 
terraces  and  yew-trees  clipped  like  poodle 
dogs.  Tlie  few  remaining  Dutch  gardens, 
so  t|uaint  and  old,  show  what  we  have 
lost  by  these  changes.  ]\Ir.  Brown  had 
a  favourite  comforting  phrase,  when  he 
was  introduced  to  one  of  these  old  gai'dens. 

“  It  had  great  capaljility  ”  was  his  iuvaii- 
able  remai'k.  As  we  stand  before  this 
Longleat  mansion  and  sur\'ey  its  ample 
proportions,  lising  with  three  solid  storeys, 
we  wonder,  or  admire  its  suggestiveness: 
the  gathei'ing  of  cupolas,  cornices,  pilasters, 
and  statues  on  the  roofs,  and  the  clustered 
chimneys.  Yet  there  is  no  confusion,  but 
an  elegant  reserve.  Even  the  windows 
have  a  nobility  of  their  own,  and  are 
pierced  in  exact  proportion  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  wall  space. 

Tlie  late  Mr.  Fergusson  declared  that 
Longleat  was  one  of  the  largest  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  palaces  in  Eng¬ 
land  of  its  day.  “The  original  design,  being- 
due  to  John  of  Padua,  would  account  for  the  far 
greater  purity  that  pervades  its  classical  details. 
The  front  measures  220  feet,  its  flanks  164,  so  that 
it  covers  aliout  the  same  space  of  ground  as  the 
Farnese  Palace  at  Pome.  Each  storey  is  ornamented 
with  an  order,  and  each  tapers  gradually  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  in  a  very  pleasing  manner,  the 
details  throughout  being  elegant,  though  not  rvjidbj 
correct.  The  most  pleasing  part  of  the  design  is  the 
mode  in  which  the  facade  is  broken  liy  two  projec¬ 
tions  at  each  end.  This,  with  the  windows  lieing 
large  and  mullioned,  gives  to  the  whole  a  cheerful, 
hospitable  look,  though  these  features  depiive  it  of 
that  air  of  monumental  grandeur  which  Italian  town 
palaces  possess.”  This  is  a  useful  little  bit  of  cri¬ 
ticism,  as  it  lets  us  into  the  art  of  explaining  or 
interpreting  any  building  of  the  kind  to  which  we 


may  lie  introduced,  iilost  jx'ople  would  go  tlu'ir  way, 
saying  “it  was  a  liaiidsome  huilfling,”  or  something 
of  the  soi't ;  lint  a  little  practice  and  exei'tioii  of  tlie 
mind  would  help  us  to  such  ciiticism  as  i\Ir.  l''er- 


gusson’s,  and  make  the  whole  intelligible,  and  our 
enjoyment  erpially  so. 

Now  entering  the  stately  banqueting  hall,  we  first 
lift  our  eyes  to  the  beautiful  oaken  roof,  which  is 
somewhat  of  the  pattern  of  that  at  tlie  Inner  Temple, 
and  full  of  rich  detail  and  carvings.  At  one  end 
is  the  usual  musicians’  gallery,  with  its  solid-look¬ 
ing  balustrade  or  screen,  and  archings  below.  ]\Iost 
ell'ective  and  ipiaint  are  the  carved  ’scutcheons,  or 
shields,  which  are  reared  on  the  top,  capping  the 
lialustrade  in  a  very  decorati\'e  fashion,  recoi'ding 
the  state  and  glories  of  some  high  and  puissant 
nobles.  There  are  pictures  hung  high  over  the 
panelling,  and  long  seats  run  round  the  hall ;  while 
the  solid  old  tables  are  still  in  their  place. 

No  English  noldeman’s  palace  offers  so  dramatic 
a  collection  of  portraits,  most  of  them  legitimately 


THE  SALOON  PIEEPLACE,  LONGLEAT. 
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eonnectod  with  the  history  of  tlio  mansion.  AVitli 
every  face  is  associated  some  stirring  history.  Adio, 
fur  instance,  would  not  travel  far  to  see  liishop 
duxuii,  who  attended  Ohaiics  1.  at  his  execution? 
The  most  incurious  will  pause  with  interest  to 
survey  his  features.  I'here  are  hut  few  whi:»  have 
ever  seen  an  engraving  of  the  prelate.  It  will 


figures  with  dramatic  stories  are  those  of  the  Lady 
Arabella  Stuart,  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  the  Coventry 
v  ho  was  gi'ossly  attacked  and  mutilated  by  ruflians. 
Lord  jMacanlay  has  ])icturesquely  described  the  in¬ 
cident.  Then  we  come  ujion  various  royal  portraits 
of  eijual  intere.st,  such  as  Charles  1.  when  Trince  of 
Wales  (not  by  the  eternal  Yaudyck),  dames  Duke 


TUE  LIBRARIES,  LONGLEAT. 
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be  rather  a,  surprise  to  ailmirers  of  this  worthy 
bishop,  to  whom  the  king’s  last  mysterious  warning 
“  Kenamilier  1  ”  was  addressed,  to  find  that  when  he 
retired  to  the  country,  he  set  up  a  pack  of  hounds! 
He,  indeed,  followed  the  chase  with  such  ardour 
that  he  was  denounced  liy  enemies  at  Court  to  Crom¬ 
well,  who,  however,  declared  that  if  he  did  no  worse 
than  this,  he  should  be  left  unmolested. 

Here,  too,  is  llisho])  Ken,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
“the  lion  of  the  north,”  and  I  )evereux,  Earl  of  Essex. 
Gne  of  the  most  interesting  of  tlie  family  poi'traits 
is  assuredly  that  of  Thomas  Thynne,  “Tom  of  Ten 
Thousand,”  who  was  assassinated  in  the  streets  of 
London  by  Count  Konigsmark  in  ]  GS2.  Visitors 
to  Westminster  ^\bliey  will  read  his  curious  monu¬ 
ment,  where  he  is  shown  in  his  coach  at  the  moment 
of  the  attack  :  the  scene  being  rather  clumsily,  but 
with  the  best  good-will,  carved  in  the  marlde.  Other 


of  York,  (hieen  Catherine  of  Portugal,  Henrietta 
klaria,  and  the  three  children  of  Charles  T.  These 
subjects  attract  irresistibly,  and  the  visitor  finds 
himself  lingering  before  each,  scrutinising  the  signi¬ 
ficant  features  and  reading  dreamily  their  curious 
stories.  Put  the  siglitseer  should  prejiare  liimself 
beforehaml ;  take  stock  of  the  treasures  he  is  to  in¬ 
spect,  and  pique  his  curiosity.  He  will  thus  arrive 
with  some  knowledge  of  what  is  in  store  for  him, 

O 

and  will  kmow  what  to  look  for.  There  is  I'eally  an 
“art  of  looking  at  things,”  and  it  is  an  art  to  lie  ac¬ 
quired  clieaply  and  with  little  troulde. 

I  might  dwell  on  the  other  noble  chandlers  in 
tins  stately  mansion  did  space  jtermit,  but  1  cannot 
do  more  tlian  mention  the  fine  library,  with  its 
I'iclily  panelled  roof,  and  half  drawing-room-like  air, 
and  on  the  monumental  chimneypieces,  with  the 
flanking  figures  supporting  the  mantelpiece. 


THE  HALL,  LONGLEAT. 

(Drawn  by  J.  Finnemore.  Enyraved  by  C.  Carter.) 
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{Drawn  hji  A.  (4,  Marnretjor. 
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ALL  the  iiiytlis 
with  wliich  mail  has 
hin'ii  I'aiiiiliar  t’lom 
1  lu‘  earliest  dawn  of 
his  existence  to  tiu* 
(lay  when  the  dim 
imaeinines  of  his 

O  O 

child-time  W(‘r(‘  shat- 
tm'cd  hy  the  six- 
teenth-eeiitnry  jdiilo- 
soplier,  there  is  none 
that  has  so  many 
aims  for  consideration 
as  the  great  myth  of  the 
dragon.  1 1  should  mo\'(‘ 
ns  ])owerfnlly,  if  sadly, 
hecause  it  rejire.sents  for 
ns  tlu'  hitter  angnish  (  f 
soul  with  which  man  has 
fought  against  the  jihysi- 
cal  ills  of  famine,  diseas(‘, 
and  death  ;  it  should  at¬ 
tract  ns  wistfully  he- 

canse  onr  nurses  whis- 

])ere(l  il,s  legends  long 

ago  as  ]»art  of  the  lore 
of  childhood  :  and  it  has 
a  practical  interest  for 
ns,  too,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  e\'er  Ixam  the  inspi¬ 
ration  of  a  great  deal 

that  is  grotes(pie  and 
terrihle  in  art.  And 
there,  is  this  also  aliont 
the  dragon -myth  — 
though  the.  cirenmstance. 
has  scarcely  been  recog- 
ni,sed — that  we  can  not 


only  trace  it  with  perfect  cleanness  in  its  origin,  hnt 
can  nnderstand  the  full  significance  of  its  every 
develo})meiit ;  and  this  we  can  do  so  .satisfac- 
toi'ily  that,  whenever  the  dragon  is  introduced 
naturally  and  rationally  in  story  or  art,  we  are 
enahled  to  say  at  once  to  wdiat  stage  or  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  myth  that  repre.smitation  lielong.s. 
There  are,  indeed,  dilhculties  in  the  treatment  of 
the  .snhject  in  the  space  at  my  di.spo.sal,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  field  it  traver.ses,  and  the  many 


interesting  paths  that  are  opened  out;  hut  I 
shall  endeavour  to  keep  the  main  theme  of  the 
m\'th  hefore  me,  and  shall  treat  mainl\'  its  de¬ 
velopment  with  the  Aryan  races,  and  tho.se  with 
which  they  have  come  into  contact,  merelv  pre¬ 
mising  that,  as  like  cairses  produce  like  ellects,  so 
there  an'  many  monsters  in  other  m\’thologies  that 
ha\'e  much  in  common  with  the  dragon  of  tliat 
de^■elopnlent. 

In  the  hirtli-time  of  the  dragon-myth,  the  prinii- 
ti\'e  Aryan,  suttering  under  the  manifold  ills  of  life, 
attrihiited  them  all,  we  cannot  doubt,  to  the  oiiera- 
tioii  of  a  malevolence  not  unlike  to  his  own,  and 
sought  a  shape — monst ru m ,  liorrcml n m ,  infoi'tnc,  iiii/cns 
— in  which  they  should  he  ahhorred,  and,  it  might 
he,  slain.  He  projected  his  own  personality  into 
the  operations  of  nature,  of  which  he  felt  hinrself 
to  he  the  jdaything:  and  gave,  as  Shelley  phra.ses 
it,  “a  human  heart  to  what  we  cannot  know.”  In 
the  (doiidy  strongholds  of  darkness  his  enemy  was 
sheltered,  a  monstrous  shape,  “  if  shape,  it  ndght  he 
called  that  shape  had  none,”  fidin  who.se  terroi's 
he  sutrei’e(d  most  crmdly  when  the  di’ought  came, 
and  famine  and  pestilence  weiu  sjavad  ahioad  through 
(he  plains.  'Lids  is  no  mere  j)oetical  view  of  the 
matter,  for,  in  the  \'eda.,  the  earliest  jtresentation  of 
the  enemy  of  Aryan  man  is  \h'itra  or  Aid,  the 
t hi'(.ittling  snake.,  who  is  not  only  the  uinversal 
enemy,  hut  is  also  in  a  special  mannei'  the  thief,  and 
the  black  wntldadder  of  the  rain  ;  and,  conver.sely, 
India  hinrself,  the  sustainer  of  the  univer.se,  the 
wonder-worker  and  the  old  guide  of  man,  is,  in 
especial  degree,  the  light-mak'er  and  rain-hringer. 
Everywhere  in  the  ATala  the.  elemental  conflict 
between  these  two  goes  on.  India.,  youthful,  agile, 
ruddy,  and  strong,  goes  forth  in  his  chariot,  the 
thunderliolt  forged  hy  d’vashtri  in  his  hand,  his 
steeds  snorting  and  neighing,  to  battle  with  Alii  or 
Vritra,  the  enemy.  Ife  is  accompanied  hy  clouds  of 
IMaruts,  and  the  whole,  artillery  of  heaven  is  dis¬ 
charged;  the  earth  and  the  sky  crash  with  his 
thunderbolt,  the  cloud-castles  of  the  monster  are 
shattered  and  hrcjkeii,  the  celestial  fountains  are. 
loo.sed,  and  rain  Hows  plenteously  on  the  earth 
below. 

Muir,  in  his  “  Samskrit  Texts,”  has  given  a  very 
stirring  rendering  of  the  coiiilict  between  Tndra  and 
Vritra,  of  which  a  few  lines  may  lie  (jiioted  : — 
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“'I’ho  li^liliuni's  then  heg.iii  to  flasli, 

'i'ho  direful  tliiindcrbolts  to  crash. 

By  Iiidra  jiroudly  hurled. 

The  gods  theniselvos  witli  awe  weic  stilled, 

And  stood  aghast,  and  terror  tilled 
The  universal  world. 

♦  ***>(« 

And  soon  the  knell  of  Vritra’s  doom 
Was  sounded  by  the  clang  and  boom 
Of  Indra’s  iron  shower; 

Pierced,  cloven,  crushed,  with  horrid  yell. 

The  dying  demon  headlong  fell 

Down  from  his  cloud-built  tower. 

Now  bound  by  Shushna’s 
spell  no  more. 

The  clouds  discharge  the 
liquid  store ; 

And,  long  by  torrid  sun¬ 
beams  baked, 

'J'ho  plains  by  copious 
showers  arc  slaked.” 

The  filet  Iteie 
emhodied,  that  the 
monstrous  enemy  of 
mail  alMieted  liiin  hy 
loc’king  lip  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  life,  and 
particularly  hy  de¬ 
priving  liim  of  water, 
must  be  remembered 
as  the  keynote  of  the 
whole  subsequent 
development  of  the 
dragon-myth.  It  was 
an  idea  undoubtedly 
familiar  to  the  Ary¬ 
ans  in  their  primi¬ 
tive  home,  liefore  tliey  separated,  and  it  lias  deter¬ 
mined  in  great  degree  the  character  of  the  myth 
in  tlie  legendary  lore  of  Asia  and  of  Europe.  It 
has  also,  in  some  countries,  as  in  China  for  ex¬ 
ample,  where  cloud-dragons  are  familiar,  had  much 
to  do  with  the  special  character  of  the  monster 
as  represented  in  art.  To  the  Hindus  the  dragon 
was  a  writhing,  throttling  snake,  a  huge,  many¬ 
headed  presentation  of  physical  ill,  or  a  loathsome 
monster  engendered  in  miasm,  mist,  and  slime.  His 
indictions,  too,  were  lecurring,  they  were  as  the 
heads  of  Hydiii  that  grew  afresh  as  they  were  cut 
off,  as  tlie  snakes  of  Zohak  that  sprang  again  as  they 
were  destroyed,  as  the  body  of  the  Lambton  worm 
that  united  as  often  as  it  was  severed. 

The  induence  of  these  ideas  of  condict  and  re¬ 
curring  ill  is  to  he  found  everywhere  in  Hindu 
mythology,  and  Siva,  Vishnu,  and  other  deities  are 
constantly  doing  battle  with  monsters.  Such  ideas 
have  passed  largely  into  the  epic  literature  of  India ; 
and  in  tlie  Kainayaiui,  for  example,  tlie  hero  Kama — 
into  whom  Vishnu  infused  half  his  essence — destioys 
the  ten-headed  giant  Kavana.  It  was  in  the  nature 


III  things  tliat  in  thi;  jiresence  of  this  great  tragedy, 
wherein  his  tate  wiis  hakmeed,  the  Hindu  should 
have  become  haliitnated  to  fear,  nnd  to  iin  nttitude 
of  mind  that  predispo.sed  him  l,o  awe.  \W  are  told, 
indeed,  hy  Sir  ]\Ionier  Williiinis  tluit,  at  tlie  jire.sent 
day,  the  worsliip  of  full  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
people  of  India  is  a  wnrsliij)  of  fear.  Tlie  jnogress 
from  fear  to  awe,  and  from  awe  to  projiitiation,  i.s 
a  very  natural  one,  and  accounts  exactly  for  the 
development  of  the  dragon-myth.  The  ereatnre 


(Drawn  by  A.  G.  Macyreyor.  From  Examples  at  South  Kensinyton.) 

that  cliained  up  the  necessities  of  life  might  be 
approached  with  reverence,  and  propitiated  witli 
sacrifice  ;  and  the  Hindus  have,  indeed,  many  stories 
of  serpentine  monsters  to  which  heantifnl  dam.sels 
have  been  given  up.  It  would  he  interesting  liere  to 
consider  the  relationship  of  reverence  for  the  dragon 
in  its  cobra  foi'iii  to  serpent  worship  jiroper ;  fait 
the  field  is  a  wide  one,  and  is  beyond  our  pre.sent 
purpose. 

To  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  belongs  the  credit 
of  liaving  conceived  the  dragon  in  the  most  terrific 
shape  that  has  ever  been  given  to  it ;  and  it  would 
probalily  be  impossible  to  express  in  animal  form 
greater  fiei’ceness  and  malignity  than  are  depicted  in 
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CHINESE  AND  JAPANESE  DKAGONS. 
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tlie  emblem  of  Chinese  royalty.  It  is  also  in  China 
that  the  dragon  reaches  its  highest  pinnacle  as 
an  ol)ject  of  reverence,  for  not  only  is  it  endila- 
zoned  on  imperial  standards  and  tigured  in  almost 
every  prominent  position  as  a  decoration,  hut  it 
is  markedly  an  object  of  propitiation,  and  festivals 
are  held  in  its  hoiioiu'.  Yet  its  connection  with  the 
root-ideas  of  the  Hindus  is  never  lost,  for  it  is 
a  monster  of  mists  and  waters,  and  is  painted  issuing 
fi'om  clouds.  rdng-"\Yoiig,  the  dragon-king,  has  in 
Ids  kee[)ing  the  fountains  of  the  deeps,  and  from 
him  are  the  rains  derived.  There  is  evidence  also  of 
human  sacrifice  to  the  monster.for  1  liouen-Thsang(the. 
Cldnese  Fuddhist  pilgrim  to  India,  seventh  century 
A.n.)  relates  Imw  that  one  Wat- Yuen,  on  the  failure 


of  a  ri\'er,  immolated  himself  in  propitiation  of  its 
dragon  ;  and,  at  the  dragon-lioat-festivals,  it  is  now 
believed  that  the  boats  intimidate  the  monster. 
Such  ideas  were  prolialily  carried  to  t'hina  and 
Japan  with  Euddhism  (and  perhaps  there  engrafted 
on  national  myths),  for  Euddha  himself  was  a 
dragon-slaver,  and  there  is  much  in  Hiouen-Tlisang 

Of'’  o 

throwing  light  upon  the  subject.  It  is  possible 
very  (dearly  t(»  trace  the  dragon  of  dapan  as  a 
cn'ature  of  marsh  and  slime,  to  which  ])i'opitiation 
was  made;  and  it  may  he  of  interest  to  mention 
that  a  fairy  story  is  now  being  sold  in  Tokio,  entitled 
“  Yamata  no  Crochi,”  in  which  an  eight-headed 
monster  is  appeased,  much  as  in  the  chivalric  mytlp 
hy  the  sacrifice  of  maidens.  In  a  jirevious  volume 

of  The  Macazixe oe  Ai:t 
(hi.,  p.  37(1)  an  illus¬ 
tration  was  given  of  a 
Ja]>anese  storm-dragon 
of  somewhat  unusual 
as})ect,  rising  u])  fi'om 
the  cloudy  darkness,  as 
if  h(‘  would  encom])a.ss 
Fusi  -7'ama,  the  mountain 
of  light;  and  cxc(dlciit 
examples  in  (■/(ii.soiiiiti 
(‘iiamel  and  hi'onze  from 
South  Kensington  are 
rtgiroduced  on  this  fiage. 

The  form  given  to 
the  dragon  by  the  Fer- 
sians  was  dilfo'ent,  hut 
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equally  characteristic,  as  will  he  seen  hy  the  illus¬ 
trations  on  page  3ol.  The  conllict  of  good  and 
evil,  and  the  jn'opitiation  of  the  monster  typical 
of  the  latter,  are  also  to  he  found  in  Persia.  In 
the  Zend-Avesta,  Ahriman,  the  ju'inciple  of  evil, 
is  defeated  hy  Mithra,  the  angel  of  Orinuzd  ;  and, 
in  his  despite,  creates  a  three-headed  dragon,  Azhi- 
Dalifika,  which  is  slain  l)y  Thraetaona.  Again,  in 
the  “  Shah  Nameh  ”  of  Firduzi,  Ahriman,  disguised, 
kisses  the  shoulders  of  Zolu'ik,  and  from  the  kiss 
spring  venomous  serpents,  which  are  replaced  as 
they  are  destroyed,  and  are  appeased  only  hy  the 
brains  of  men;  but  in  the  end  Zolnlk  is  seized 
and  chained  to  a  rock,  where  he  peiishes  be¬ 
neath  the  rays  of  the  sun,  his  tongue  being  con¬ 
sumed  by  thirst. 

Such  ideas  as  these  were  deeply  rooted  in  ancient 
thought,  and  were  widely  spread  indeed,  lieing  trans¬ 
mitted  from  one  nation  to  another,  or  were  evoked 
by  the  same  cause.  In  many  places  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  we  read  of  the  dragons  in  the  W'aters;  and 
are  told  by  Isaiah  (.\xvii.  1)  of  the  day  when  the 
Lord  “  with  his  sore  and  great  and  stroim  sword 
shall  punish  leviathan  the  piercing  serpent,  even 
leviathan  that  crooked  serpent;  and  he  shall  slay  the 
dragon  that  is  in  the  sea.”  There  is  a  well-known 
story,  too,  of  the  intermittent  “  Virgin’s  Spring  ”  at 
Jerusalem,  whose  waters  are  swallowed  up  in  the 
waking  moments  of  its  guardian  dragon.  I  need 
but  allude  to  the  evidence  of  ancient  propitiation  of 
monsters  of  the  Nile,  a  theme  which  has  been  iised 
by  Ebers  in  his  novel  “Die  Nilbraut;”  and  the  figure 
of  the  Chaldean  Merodach  fighting  his  quadruped 
dragon,  which  is  clad  with  scales,  aimed  with  claw's, 
and  even  furnished  with  wings,  is  well  known.  The 
general  argument  here  laid  down,  of  the  dragon  as 
a  withholder  of  water,  and  of  the  progress  from  fear, 
through  awe,  to  propitiation  with  sacrifice,  might 
have  been  illustrated  a  hundred-fold. 

It  should  be  observed  here  that  the  dragon  with 
Oriental  peoples,  and  indeed  in  many  of  his  Western 
developments,  has  been  conceived  in  serpentine  or 
saurian  form ;  and  that  his  powers  of  flight,  as  we 
know  them  in  historic  times,  are  the  addition  of  poets 
or  artists,  who  have  sought,  in  mighty  wings,  to  endow 
him  with  greater  terrors.  Milton — in  describing  the 


return  of  Satan  to  Pandemonium,  where  he  recounts 
to  tlie  asseml)led  i)owers  his  victory  over  maidcind, 
and  is  greeted  with  “a  dismal  univc-rsal  hiss,  tlie 
sound  of  ])ul)lic  scorn,”  from  the  transformed  demons, 
himself  being  changeil  to  a  dragon — has  finely  dis¬ 
tinguished  tlie  monster  from  the  snaky  tribe  out  of 
which  he  has  grown  (“  Paradise  Lost,”  x.  519 — 32) : — 

“  For  now  were  all  transformed 
Alike,  to  serpents  all,  as  accessories 
To  his  hold  riot.  Dreadful  was  the  din 
Of  hissing  through  the  hall,  thick-swarming  now 
With  complicated  monsters  head  and  tail. 

Scorpion,  and  asp,  and  ampliisbmna  dire. 

Cerastes  horned,  hydrus,  and  elops  drear. 

And  dipsas.  Not  so  thick  swarmed  once  the  soil 
Bedropt  with  blood  of  Gorgon,  or  the  isle 
Ophiusa.  But  still  greatest  he  the  midst. 

Now  Dragon  grown,  larger  than  whom  the  sun 
Engendered  in  tlie  Pythian  vale  on  slime. 

Huge  Python,  and  his  power  no  less  he  seemed 
Above  the  rest  still  to  retain.” 

I  have  yet  to  show  the  growth  of  such  ideas  iu 
Western  lauds,  and  how,  when  the  dragon-myth  was 
carried  thither,  there  was  always  for  man  some 
hidden  treasure,  deep  in  the  waters,  or  locked  up 
ill  the  mountain,  which  was  his,  and  which  he  might 
recover ;  but  he  must  lie  as  lArcival,  lii'ave,  and  as 
Galahad,  pure,  before  the  prize  fell  to  his  hand.  He 
must  gain  it  by  the  sheer  might  of  his  arm  from 
the  monster  of  sin  that  slept  upon  it,  or  must  seek 
it  in  penance  and  purity  of  heart,  as  the  knights 
sought  for  the  Graal.  There  was  rich  treasure 
somewhere  destined  for  him,  which  the  enemy  had 
stolen  away,  or  which  something  kept  back,  as  from 
one  defrauded  of  his  right,  or,  it  might  be,  held  un¬ 
worthy  of  his  inheritance.  Sometimes,  indeed,  there 
were  mystic  ways  of  reaching  it,  as  with  the  treasure 
of  the  Teutons,  which  rose  toward  the  surface  pant¬ 
ing  to  be  taken,  or  there  was  the  “  wonder-flower  ” 
that  opened  the  doorway  of  its  hiding-place,  or  the 
golden  rod,  whose  magic  power  might  add  heavenly 
joy  to  earthly  gold.  And,  more  than  all,  there  were 
the  stout  heart  and  the  true  hand,  liy  whose,  might 
the  rapacious  monster  should  be  slain.  P)Ut,  yet, 
in  every  development,  this  foe  is  still  the  Yedic 
rain-stealer,  the  throttling  snake,  the  thief,  who  was 
also  the  seducer,  the  malignant  advei'sary,  and  the 
universal  enemy  of  man. 
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0U1{  ARTISTS  AND  OUR  UXIYERSTTIES. 


l!v  ]I.  Sl’IELMANX. 


I  )  iiiiU’li  hu.s  ln‘L‘n  talked 
(if  late  (if  the  rewards 
and  aekiKiw  ledgments 
(itt'ered  til  artists  iii  re¬ 
el  igiiitidii  (if  their  merits 
ill  the  (liivetidu  (if  me¬ 
dals,  Iviiighthdiid,  and  the 
like,  that  what  is  in 
Slime  resjieets  the  great¬ 
est  lidiidiir  td  which  a. 
]iainter,  arehiteet,  nr 
seidjitor  in  England  may 
aspire,  is  nsiially  lust-  siglit  df  liy  the  general 
]mhlie.  1  refer  tn  the.  lidiiiirary  degrees  that 
have  fidiii  time  to  time  been  awardei-l  by  mir 
great  rni\i'rsities  to  artists — painters,  scnlptnrs, 
and  architects — as  well  as  to  art-writers.  I  am 
specially  reminded  df  this  grade  df  luinmir,  which 
has  always  heeii  iiidre  sjiaringly  ediiferred  than 
that  df  knighthiidd,  by  the  dignities,  siqierlative 
and  unprecedented  in  their  eharaeter,  tn  wliieli 
the  late  IM.  IMeissonier  and  i\l.  I’anl  hnliois  were 
nut  Idiig  since  raised  by  the  French  ( !(ivernnient, 
and  nidre  jiartienlarly  by  tlie  Cdiiferment  of  tlie 
degree  of  LL.l).  ipidn  Air.  (1.  Itielimond  by  the 
T'niversity  of  Camhridge.  AVith  the  (piestinn  nf 
the  eompetenee  of  the  tribunal  wliidi  decides  npnii 
thi‘  fitness  of  the  snlijeet  wlidiii  it  singles  ont  fur  its 
reedgnitidii,  1  lU'ed  liardly  deal;  imr  will  I  venture 
td  eritieise  it;  fur  it  is  hardly  to  he  e.\])eeted  that 
the  gi.iverning  luidy  nf  a  seat  df  learning  slinnld  be 
able  td  take  a  just  measure  (if  the  inei'it  of  men  whose 
work  and  whose  temperament  so  entirely  difter  from 
their  own.  Vet,  looking  for  the  names  of  those  who 
have  been  ealleil  into  hdiiorary  membership  of  the 
I'niversities — ajiart  from  iK.inorary  “  Fellowshijis ” 
and  “  Studeiitshijis  ” — it  may  be  assumed  that  ae- 
eonpilished  success  edinmands  the  first  attention  of 
the  anthorities,  greatness  of  aim  and  loftiness  of 
mind,  as  well  as  greatness  of  achievement,  heing  gene¬ 
rally  a  leading  factor  in  the  selection  ;  for  mere  pojm- 
larity  has  very  ]iro])ei'ly  no  weight  whatever.  The 
University  of  Oxford  has  always  heeii  to  the  fore  in 
honouring  the  arts,  and  at  the  jiresent  moment  counts 
more  artists  on  the  jiages  of  its  honour-roll  than  is 
the  ease  with  its  sister  University.  Some  artists 
there  are,  but  very  few,  who,  like  Air.  Ihiton  Uiviere 
to-day,  and  Henry  Ueaeham,  AI.A.  (Camlr.),  aird 
the  Kev.  W.  Peters,  K.A.,  LL.l).  (Oxom),  in  times 
past,  ale  or  have  been  members  of  a  Uidversity  liy 


exandnation  ;  while  Slade  Pi’iifessois,  like  Professor 
Herkomer  and  Professor  Piehniond,  have  had  eon- 
feri'eil  upon  them  the  honoraiy  degree  of  Alaster  of 
^\rts.  Lnt  sneh  distinctions  hardly  come  within 
the  eategoiy  to  which  I  desii'e  to  refer- — the  dig¬ 
nities  coid'er-red  U]ion  ordside  artists  who  have  no 
jieisonal  claim  whatever  iqion  the  atteidlon  of  the 
Universitie.s. 

Sneh  wei'e  tho.se  which  ( )xford  emd'ei’red  on  Sir 
( 'hristophm-  Wren  on  September  iLhh,  Itlhl  (D.C.L.)* 
and  on  Sir  doshua  Peynolds  in  1 77o  ( LL.l ).).  Put 
in  truth,  art  has  always  fared  ill  at  the  hands  of  the 
senate.s,  in  compai'ison  with  ])er.sons  of  r'ank,  with 
writers,  scientists,  diplomatists,  politicians,  and  the- 
ologian.s.  At  the  ]iresent  time  these  Doctorates  of 
Civil  Law  are  judilished  at  the.  Eneteida.,  or  a.t  tho.se 
eomniemoi-ations  of  founders  and  henefact.oi’S  which 
are  only  held  in  Jnne.  j\t  Cainbi'idge,  whei’e  a  dis¬ 
tinction  is  made  between  honoi-ary  and  titidar-  (legree.s, 
the  formei-,  we  ai'c  told,  ai'e  eoidined  to  jier.sons  of  the 
rank  or-  ollieial  status  of  bishojis,  judges,  deans,  peers, 
and  so  foi'th. 

The  ceremony  or  opei'a.tion  which  the  jiei'sou 
selected  for  the  distinction  of  an  honor-ary  degree 
is  fa.tr'd  to  undei-go,  a,s  the  i-eader  is  pi-oha,hly  well 
aware,  is  hardly  cah-ulated  to  inpiress  the  new  doetor 
with  the  digidty  and  .solemnity  of  his  ajijiointment 
and  eon.seei-ation.  Who  is  not  fa, miliar,  either-  hy 
attendance  or-  liy  newsjiaper  re]ioi-t,  with  the  .scene 
in  the  d'heati-e.  or  the  Senate-house  when  the  de- 
gi-ees  ai-e,  ahout  to  be  eonfer-i-ed  ?  AAdio  has  not 
heard  of  tho.se  woi-thies  standing  in  Indian  file,  oi- 
sitting  i-ound  in  the  hired  robes  of  their  degree 
in  what  may  he  called  Chi-isty-AIinstrel  faslrion, 
with  the  Chancellor  as  the  “  Aliddle  Alan,”  bear  ing, 
with  rrror-e  or  le.ss  corrt]»osur-e.,  aeeor-dirtg  to  tenrpera- 
rrrerrt,  the  rroi.se,  the  irrterr-ujition,  ami  the  chalf  of 
the  boister-orrsly  ir-r-epre.s.sihle  mtdergr-aduate  ?  AVho 
airrorrgst  those  who  rvere  ther-e,  will  be  likely  to  for-get 
the  “red  eottorr  rright-cap  ”  let  dowtr  otr  liohert 
Prowtriirg’s  head,  or-  the  banter  urrder  which  the 
serrsitive  Poet  Larrreatr'.  .so  visibly  .suffer-ed  ?  But 
chair  is  short  arrd  life  is  long;  ami  it  may  he  fairly 
a.s.srtrrred  that  there  are  few  who  would  rrot  willirrgly 
bear  with  ])atierrce  the  good-huttrotir-ed,  if  .sonrewhat 
tryirrg,  ordeal  for-  the  .sake  of  the  per-marreirt  hottorrr 
tlrat  rerrrairrs  behiml. 

*  This,  liowevei-,  according  to  one  authority,  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  honorary,  as  AVren  liad  taken  his  15. A.,  1(150,  as  a 
member  of  AVadham,  and  M.A.  in  1658,  as  Fellow  of  All  Souls. 


OUU  APiTISTS  AND  OUU  UNIVKIISITIKS. 


Looking  tlirough  tlie  list  of  dogreos  conforml 
(luring  tlu!  last  Imlf-contury,  I  linil,  as  1  liave  said, 
that  Oxford  has  been  more  uimriuDino:  in  its  hos- 
pitality  than  sucli  of  the  other  Ihdversities  as  have 
power  to  gi'ant  honorary  degrees.  From  1809  to 
IddO  only  four  artists  were  summoned  to  Oxford  as 
worthy  of  the  lionour  of  membership — Sir  Tliomas 
Lawrence,  IMl.A.  (1820),  Sir  David  Wilkie,  ll.A. 
(18.84),  11.  Westniaeott,  ll.A.  (LSdO),  and  0.  Cockerell, 
ll.A.,  architect  (1844).  Dining  the  following  twenty 
years  but  thi  ee  pewsoirs — two  of  them  artists,  and  one 
of  them  an  art-writer — were  ollicially  I'ecoguised  :  Sir 
diaries  Fastlake,  IMl.A.,  in  I80.8;  ]\Ir.  Oeorge  Ilich- 
moiid,  ll.A.,  in  1807;  and  ( Justave  Waagen,  of  llerlin, 
in  187)7.  In  1870,  however,  the  date  of  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury’s  installation,  four  men  identified  with  the  arts 
wei’e  made  recipients.  Among  those  who  followed 
in  the  ]\Iarquis’s  ti’ain,  the  first  was  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer,  who,  live  years  pre^’iously,  had  declined 
the  o.f1er  of  the  I’residency  of  the  Hoyal  Academy ; 
though  by  the  mere  fact  of  his  election  he  actually 
'/(•as  President  of  the  Immortals  for  the  space  of 
a  fortniglit  or  thereabouts.  Next  was  Sir  Francis 
Grant,  at  that  time  President  of  the  lloyal 
Academy ;  then  Sir  W^illiam  Boxall,  Director  of 
the  National  Gallery,  and  a  good  deal  esteemed  at 
the  time  by  a  certain  section  of  the  public,  as  a 
portrait-painter, but  already  well-nigh  forgotten;  and 
Mr.  James  Fergusson,  who  died  in  188G.  His  name 
may  properly  be  included  in  the  list,  although  he 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  not  a  practising  architect,  but 
only  a  writer — the  writer,  par  (\rcc//rnce — on  the  art. 
It  was  not  until  nine  years  later  that  Sir  Fiederick 
Leighton,  who  had  recently  been  elected  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir  Francis  Grant, 
received  his  degree  at  the  Encoeiiia.  In  the  following 
year — in  1880 — Sir  Everett  Millais  was  similarly 
honoured,  though  he  was  still  destined  to  wait  live 
years  before  he  received  his  baronetcy.  In  1881 
Mr.  Burne-Jones,  and  in  1882  Mr.  Watts,  both  re¬ 
ceived  their  D.C.L. ;  but  it  was  not  without  some 
he.sitation  that  the  latter  artist  was  induced  to  suffi¬ 
ciently  emerge  from  his  retirement  into  the  public 
view  to  receive  the  tribute  of  our  most  ancient  seat 
of  learning.  Finally,  in  1890,  ]\Ir.  Orchardson  re¬ 
ceived  the  well-de.served  honour,  coming  easily 
through  tlie  ordeal  in  consec[uence,  apparently,  of 
the  ignorance  of  the  undergraduates  as  to  who  on 
earth  he  was;  while,  last  month  (June),  Mr.  Briton 
Eiviere  was  similarly  distinguished. 

At  Cambridge  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  is 
conferred  under  Chapter  III.,  vSection  5,  Part  1.  of 
the  University  Statutes.  Within  the  same  period 
as  that  with  which  I  have  dealt  in  the  case  of  Oxford 
— that  is  to  say,  from  1850 — only  five  degrees  (LL.D.) 
have  been  conferred.  The  first  recipient  was  Sir 


Charles  Eastlak(!  (Pi'csident  of  the  Royal  Academy) 
in  18G4 — the  year  l)efore  liis  dc'ath — partly  in  virtue 
of  the  ofliee  named,  as  well  as  that  of  Directoi’  of  the 
National  Gallery,  and  of  Trustee;  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  and  the  British  iMuseiim.  In  18G7 
came  Mr.  Ru.skiu  on  the  (jccasion  of  his  appointment 
as  Bede  Lecturer.  Iii  1874  Sir  George  Gill)(ut 
Scott,  li.A.,  received  the  attention  of  the  Liiiversity, 
although  curiejusly  enough  his  })rofessional  work  at. 
St.  John’s  College,  Candjridge,  compares  but  ixjorlv 
in  point  of  elaboratene.ss  and  extent  with  that  which 
he  carried  out  at  Oxford.  It  is  to  lee  assumed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Alljcrt  IMemorial  which  he  had  then 
completed,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  just  succeeded 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  Institute  of  Architects, 
provided  the  occasion.  In  1879,  on  his  acce.s,sion  to 
the  ITesidency  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton  was  “  doctored,”  within  a  few'  weeks  of  the 
kindred  honour  awarded  him  at  Oxford ;  and  in 
188.8  the  merits  of  Mr.  JVatts,  B.A.,  and  in  1890 
those  of  klr.  George  Richmond,  R.A.,  were  recounted 
l)y  the  Public  Orator  to  the  as,sembled  graduates  and 
undergraduates  in  more  or  le.ss  florid  Latin.  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton,  Mr.  AVatts,  and  Mr.  G.  Rich¬ 
mond  are  thus  the  only  li\ing  artists,  and  Jlr. 
Ruskin  the  only  living  art-writer,  who  have  received 
the  attention  of  both  the  Universitie.s. 

Since  1858  the  University  of  Edinburgh  has  re¬ 
ceived  six  professors  of  the  arts  within  its  fold. 
The  first,  in  187G,  was  Sir  J.  Noel  Ikiton,  who  had 
for  ten  years  already  been  Her  klajesty’s  Limner  for 
Scotland,  before  he  received  the  Edinburgh  degree  of 
LL.D.  The  second,  in  1871,  was  Sir  Daniel  Alacnee, 
a  year  before  his  death.  Five  years  pre\iou.sly  he 
had  succeeded  Sir  George  Haiu'ey  as  l*resident  of 
the  Royal  Scotti.sh  Academy  of  Arts.  The  next 
year  the  favoured  one  was  James  Fergus.son,  the 
architectural  writer,  some  twelve  years  after  Oxford 
had  recognised  his  merits.  In  1884,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Tercentenary  Graduation,  three  artists  found 
themselves  among  the  little  crowd  of  recipients. 
The  first  was  Mr.,  now  known  as  Dr.,  Rowand 
Anderson,  the  brilliant  and  accomplished  architect 
of  the  Edinburgh  University  New  Buildings,  and 
many  another  work  of  the  first  importance.  The 
second  was  Sir  Frederick  Leighton ;  and  the  third. 
Sir  AAJlliam  Fettes  Douglas,  who  two  years  pre¬ 
viously  had  been  elected  President  of  the  Eo}'al 
Scottish  Academy. 

Only  once  has  the  University  of  Glasgow  made 
a  Doctor  of  Laws  of  an  aitist,  the  occasion  being 
when,  in  187G,  Sir  Daniel  Macnee  was  elected  to 
the  Scottish  Academy.  It  is  the  more  curious  tliat 
Glasgow  has  been  so  jealous  of  its  nominations,  as 
within  the  same  time  five  engineers  and  naval  archi¬ 
tects  have  been  inscribed  upon  its  honour-roll.  No 
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other  University  has  taken  the  slightest  notice  of  the 
artist,  holding  liiin,  as  the  Japanese  d(j  in  their  own 
country,  as  being  personally  of  no  account,  although 
it  is  his  work  beyond  that  of  any  other  which  sheds 
the  lustre  (jf  glory  upon  his  country,  and,  as  IMr. 
Mhitts  recently  pointed  out,  alone  makes  that  country 
a  living  tiling  for  posterity.  The  University  of 
London,  indeed,  has  no  power  to  grant  honorary 
degrees;  but  it  is  higlily  likely  that  in  course  of  time 
the  Senate  may  set  itself  to  obtain  the  necessary  au¬ 
thority.  Indeed,  Mr.  Arthur  Milman.in  writing  upon 
this  subject,  .says:  “1  think  that  it  is  probable,  in 
the  event  of  a  new  or  supplemental  charter  being  at 
any  time  a^nilied  for,  such  jiowers  would  be  asked.” 
In  theea.se  of  the  rniversity  of  Gurham,  and  that 
of  Ireland,  no  honorary  degrees  have  ever  lieen 
conferred  upon  artists,  though  I  am  not  aware  that 
it  is  without  the  jiower  to  do  so.  Indeed,  the 
bestowal  of  them  ap^iears  to  be  regarded  with  .some 
aversion,  and,  as  the  .seeret.iry  of  the  latter  insti- 
tntinn  has  e.xpressed  it,  “The  -Senate  is  by  no  means 
willing  to  a[ipr(we  of  the  conferring  of  such  degrees 
unle.ss  under  very  exeeiitional  eireum.stanee.s.”  Eut 
the  reader  might  well  a.sk  himself  if  the  po.s.se.ssion 
of  genius  in  the  ]iroduetion  of  art  is  not  a  eirciim- 
stanee  sultieiently  e.xeeptional  to  eomniand  lecog- 
nition.  The  University  of  AVales  has  no  charter 
to  confer  degrees  of  any  kind;  and  the  \Tetoria 
University  has  not,  L  am  informed,  “  e.xereised  its 
}towers  of  granting  honorary  degrees  in  more  than 
one  ease  ;  and  the  recipient  did  not  belong  to  the 
profe.ssion  of  either  painter,  sculptor,  or  architect.” 


The  Ai'ehbi.shop  of  Ganterbury,  who  enjoys 
similai-  privileges  of  degree-eonferring  as  the  ITii- 
versities,  has  exereksed  his  right,  within  the  period 
with  which  we  have  been  dealing,  on  no  fewer 
tlian  four  hundred  oeea.sion.s ;  lint  although  the.se 
“Lambetli  degrees”  have  been  liberally  distributed 
among  profe.ssors  of  music  and  medicine,  as  well  as 
theologiaiLS,  not  a  single  artkst  is  to  lie  found  upon 
the  list.  In  the.  same  way  the  Ibdversities  of 
Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrew  have  never  reeogni.sed 
the  ai'tist,  the  minister  of  religion  being  the  almost 
ex(dusive  object  of  their  attention. 

Ilow  times  are  changed!  How  dillerent  is  this 
to  the.  olil  days  when  Art  e.xerted  her  lienetieent 
sway  in  the  Italy  of  the  llenai.s.sanee — when  popes 
and  cardinals  and  dukes  vied  with  each  other  in 
honouring  the  artist,  conferring  upon  him  knight¬ 
hood,  titles  of  nobility,  and  chains  and  medals  of 
gold,  and  other  l.iaidiles!  Eut  the  lelationship  of 
Art  to  life  is  changed  too.  Then  Art  was  the  hand- 
maid  of  religion,  and  existed  in  great  measure  for 
the  glorification  of  God  and  his  worship;  and  it  was 
politic  on  the  part  of  t  he  powei's  that  were  to  nurture 
the.  excellence  that  suggested  and  in, spired  and  en¬ 
couraged  (kwotion.  Now',  leligious  art  is  dead  or 
dying,  and  the  patronage  has  gone  from  the  (.'hureh 
and  taken  refuge  with  tlie  middle-ela.ss  collector 
and  the  adveitising  tradesman.  The  transition  is 
fairly  complete:  from  the  Gathedral  to  the  Stock 
Itxehange ;  finni  Godline.ss  to  eleanline,ss ;  from 
the  altar  and  the  cabinet  to  candles,  screws, 
and  ,soap. 


•  - 


“THE  AIOIINING  AFTER  THE  BAEE.” 

Paixted  uy  a.  xV.  Andeusox.  Etcuei)  by  Euuexe  Ciiamixilliox. 


AHVANCTNG  rapidly  to  the  front  raidc  among 
the  younger  of  the  American  figure-painter, s, 
i\lr.  A.  xV.  Ander.son  is  one  of  those  who,  liy  educa¬ 
tion  and  taste,  might  also  be  ela,s,scd  with  tlie  Erench 
seliook  It  would  .seem  that  one  of  the  most  notable 
characteristics  of  American  figure-painters — we  ex¬ 
pressly  exclude  the  land.sca])ist.s — is  the  capacity  for 
imitation  and  absorption  of  foreign  methods  and 
foreign  feeling:  originally,  perhajj.s,  a  virtue,  lait,  in 
re.sidt,  disastrous  to  its  American  individualism. 
i\lr.  Ander.son’s  pictiue,  which  forms  our  frontis¬ 
piece,  is  a  fair  example  of  our  argument.  Thougli 
the  impil  of  M.  Eonnat  and  of  Calianel,  Mr.  Andenson, 
in  “  The  Morning  after  tlie  Eall,”  is  a  lineal  ile.scendant 
of  Greuze,  and  the  follower  of  not  one  of  his  country¬ 
men.  Delicacy  of  touch  and  daintiness  of  deta.il  arc 


comliined  in  a  graceful  }tictni-e,  and  together  witli 
them  ju.st  the  amount  of  artificiality  one  expects  in 
a  Erench  picture  of  tills  .sort. 

M.  Champollion,  the  etcher,  of  an  age  with  the 
painter,  has  lieen  an  exhiltitor  at  the  Salon  since 
1870,  and  lias  translated  the  works  of  Fortuny, 
Eastien-Lepage,  Baudry,  among  modern  masteivs,  and 
is  perhaps  best  known  in  England  for  his  rendering 
of  Mr.  llichard.son’s  “  Hard  Hit.”  The.  pupil  of 
Gauchere.1  and  Hedouin,  he  belongs  to  that  school 
which  regards  no  longer  the  original  function  of 
etching,  but  holds  any  means  to  lie  legitimate  by 
which  the  (piality  of  a  picture  may  be  reproduced — 
using,  in  fact,  the  etching-needle  much  as  if  it  were 
the  burin  of  the  line-engraver,  or  the  pencil  of  the 
engraver  in  stipple. 


THE  MORNING  AFTER  THE  BALL. 


A  WELSH  HARVEST. 

(From  the  Painting  hy  Anderson  Hague.) 


THE  HADDOCKS  COLLECTION  AT  BEADFOED.-^II. 

By  butler  wood. 


IN  continuing  the  subject  of  ]\Ir.  IMaddocks’s 
pictures,  I  have  still  to  deal  with  the  younger 
men  who,  as  I  have  said  before,  are  the  main  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  collection. 

Mr.  Leslie  Thomson  contributes  some  of  the 
most  satisfactory  landscapes  I  have  seen  for  a  long 
time.  His  two  jhctures,  “The  Wreck”  and  “Poole 
Harbour,”  are  full  of  poetic  feeling,  dignity,  and 
repose,  the  latter  quality  being  all  the  more  con¬ 
spicuous  on  account  of  its  absence  in  much  recent 
landscape  work.  These  charming  pictures  show  a 
restraint  of  power  and  sincerity  of  purpose  which 
are  very  refreshing.  Mr.  J.  Buxton  Knight  is 
another  artist  who  is  making  rapid  progress  in  land¬ 
scape  painting.  In  his  “  Scene  on  the  Medway  ”  the 
atmospheric  effects  are  rendered  with  a  force  and 
strength  not  itnworthyof  Old  Crome;  indeed,  in  tliis 
respect  he  combines  many  of  the  excellencies  of  Con¬ 
stable  and  Turner.  “Knaresbro’,”  by  the  same  artist, 
is  a  fine  example  of  foliage  painting  and  true  colour 


values.  Tlie  marine  pieces  of  Alexander  Harrison 
are  always  full  of  breadth  and  energy.  He  is  one 
of  tlie  few  men  who  liave  caught  the  true  spirit  of 
sea  painting,  and  his  “  Silvery  Sea  ”  is  worthy  of  Ids 
reputation. 

I  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  what,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  general  public,  was  perhaps  the  most 
popular  picture  in  tlie  late  exhibition.  It  is  painted 
hy  Ivanowiteh,and  represents  an  All.)anian  bandit  exe¬ 
cuting  a  sword  dance,  surrounded  by  an  admiring  and 
excited  group  of  comrades.  (See  p.  301.)  The  canvas 
is  a  lar^e  one,  and  noticeable  on  account  of  tlie  life  and 
animation  pervading  every  figure,  the  face  of  each 
individual  offering  a  fine  study  of  expression.  It  is  a 
specimen  of  what  high  training  in  draughtsmanship 
can  accomplish,  an  object  which,  in  fact,  with  many 
continental  artists  seems  to  be  the  ultimate  aim  of 
their  art.  Geoffrey’s  “  Children  Leaving  Scliool  ” 
also  exhibits  great  powers  of  drawing  and  modelling 
(see  p.  341),  but  is  finer  than  the  previous  picture 
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iiy  reason  of  its  lieautiful  colour  aiul  the  uniouiit 
of  genuine  feeling  evinced  in  its  composition.  Few 
living  artists  lia\'e  nioiv  successfully  portrayed 
children  as  Geofh'oy,  and  I  franhly  admit  ha\ing 
seen  no  pirturc  so  true  to  child-life  as  this.  i\lr. 
Clau.scn  is  n-prescntcil  hy  no  howr  than  clc\cn 


free  and  unconstrained  handling  of  rich  greens. 
The  “  r)crk.shirc  Tloughhoy  ”  is  another  line  e.xamplc 
of  ruddy  llesh-]»ainting,  luit  if  anything  a.  little  too 
solidly  modcdlcd.  Two  small  sea-pieces  liy  i\H'.  AV. 
h.  AVyllic,  “  Iliiiiging  in  the  l''ish  ”  and  “  l’>v  the 
Sca-shorc,”  aic  holli  done  in  a  soft,  sihery  lone, 


THK  SHEPJIEROESS. 

(From  the  Puuit'iwj  by  Geotyc  Clausen.) 


works  of  a  high  character,  the.  most  ini})Ortant  heing 
]»erhap.s  “The  She})herde.ss,”  whicli  is  an  admiralde 
specimen  of  Air.  Clausen’s  best  maimer,  ;md  dis- 
]ilays  feeling  ;md  ii.tniosi)here.  His  colour-scheme 
is  simple,  yet  .siitisfactoiy,  and  .skilfully  cla.hor;d.ed. 
'i'lie  girl’s  figui'e  is  modelled  with  ;dmost  ,sr'uli[)Lur- 
csfiue  strength,  iuid  the  face  piiinted  witli  tluit 
I'uddy  glow  of  hcidtli  which  h(‘  is  so  clever  in 
rendering.  The  “  li<jy  Tending  Sheep”  conies  very 
clo.sely  in  order  of  merit,  distinguished  as  it  is  hy 


and  so  true  to  mdaire  tliat  they  idmost  hring  the 
hreath  of  the  sea  with  iTem. 

A  young  Jlelgiiin  artist  of  the  im[ire,ssionist 
se.hool.  Air.  FI.  Claus,  eontriliutes  two  or  three, 
works  wliieli  liciir  the  unmistiikahle  shunj)  of 
genius  upon  them.  'I’ldve,  for  example,  “lAucks 
iimong  the  Corn,”  which  is  remarkidile.  lor  the 
admiridde  way  in  whirh  a  flood  of  pure  sunlight 
is  thrown  u]»on  a,  ma.ss  of  waiving  corn.  The  im¬ 
pression  of  a  multitude  of  corn-stalks  is  naturally 
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given,  ii  few  apparently  iinineaning  strokes  of  tlie 
laiLsh  Ijiinging  them  out  with  startling  distinct¬ 
ness.  Indeed,  the  picture  throughout  is  a  splendid 
example  of  good  spontaneous  colouring  and  fine 
diaughtsmauship.  “  Toultry  ”  also  shows  clever 
management  of  light  under  dillicult  conditions.  In 
this  case  there  is  a  deii.se  underwood  penetrated  Ijy 


which  convey  a  .sense  of  truthful  rendering  alto¬ 
gether  lacking  in  the  Frenchman’s  work.  Such 
comparisons  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely;  mostly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  French  as  regards  tech¬ 
nical  .skill,  and  to  the  Englisli  in  their  greater 
fidelity  to  nature. 

IMr.  E.  Stott  is  another  mipre.ssioni.st  whose 


WASHIXG-DAT. 

{From  the  Paintiuii  hy  J.  It.  Reid.) 


masses  of  light  of  varying  intensity,  and  which  are 
thrown  on  the  poultry  with  fine  effect. 

In  the  matter  of  pure  technique  many  opportu¬ 
nities  of  comparison  are  afforded  by  Mr.  Maddocks’s 
French  examples.  Take  Firniin-rfirard’s  “  Gathering 
Flowens.”  It  is  very  correct  in  colour  and  draw¬ 
ing,  and  the  figures  are  well  managed ;  vet  the 
general  effect  is  somewhat  laboured,  and  suggestive 
of  the  studio.  Place  this  beside  Hague’s  “  Cottage 
by  the  Sea,”  and  the  .skilful  handling  of  the  foiiner 
at  once  shows  to  advantage ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
Hague’s  picture  displays  a  freedom  and  spontaneity 
of  treatment,  and  a  wealth  of  warmth  and  colour 
which  are  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  Girard,  and 


work  is  found  in  Mr.  l\Iaddock.s’.s  collection.  “  Feed¬ 
ing  the  Ducks  ”  contains  more  of  the  realism  and 
less  of  the  poetry  which  one  expects  from  .Stott, 
but  the  .same  remark  does  not  apply  to  “  The 
Bathers,”  which  is  the  most  subtle  and  poetical  in 
feeling  which  1  have  yet  seen  by  this  gifted  artist. 
It  represents  a  fe^v  boys  l>athing  in  the  river,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  which  the  great  red  setting  sim  is 
glowing  with  an  intense  glare  which  suffuses  and 
.seems  to  penetrate  every  object  in  the  landsc-ape.  It 
is  difficult  to  avoid  a  compari.son  between  Stott's 
“  God’s  Acre  ”  and  a  similar  picture  in  the  same 
collection  liy  ^lurrav,  whose  aims  and  methods  are 
as  dissimilar  as  it  is  po.ssible  to  be.  From  the  work 
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Stott  hiis  already  done,  it  is  not  dittieidt  to  jirediet 
for  him  a  l)riglit  future.  'What  he  seems  to  need 
now  is  a  tinner  mid  more  deeisive  toiieh,  in  order 
to  give  a  truer  intc-rpretation  of  those  high  i|Uali- 
tic‘s  <if  poetie  feeling,  pathos,  and  imagination  'with 
which  he  is  so  richly  endowed. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  1  touche’s  “  Village 
Street,”  which  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  jiictures 


well  grouped  and  e.xcellently  drawn,  and  the  pictur- 
e.s(pie  cottages  which  till  in  the  background  are 
prettily  rendered.  Apart  from  a  somewhat  leaden 
sky,  the  picture  is  a  very  ])leasing  one.  A  highly- 
linished  work  hy  Itcraud,  “ 'J'he  'roiirists,”  was  placed 
on  the  line,  where  its  details  could  he  seen  to  advan¬ 
tage.  It  is  a  good  e.xaniple  of  those  scenes  of  street 
and  travel  incident  for  which  this  artist  is  noted. 


THE  WASIIEIIWO.MAX. 

(I'i'um  the  Pi(inilii;j  lii/  Aiit<in  Mamc.) 


in  the  collection.  The  street  is  almost  deserted, pre¬ 
senting  on  OIK'  side  a  strong  sunlight,  and  on  the 
other  a,  lieautiful  luminous  shadow,  while  the  flock 
of  ducks  waddling  solemnly  across  accentuate  the 
air  of  stillness  ra.ther  than  otherwise.  The  whole 
])icture  shows  a  calmness  and  repose  suggestive  of 
Corot,  and  an  atmos]ihere  palpitating  with  light. 
^Vnother  ]ticture  hy  this  clever  artist  is  a.  “  Kiver 
Scene,”  painted  in  a.  refined  and  delicate  style,  and 
pervaded  l)y  that  calm  re])ose  so  conspicuous  in  the 
previous  picture,  d'his  is  followed  liy  E.  W.  .Tack- 
sun’s  “  Ilaytield,”  a  fine  hit  of  natural  colouring,  and 
})ainti'd  in  a-  most  faithful  manner.  In  Ins  “  l.ow 
Tide,  IJoshani,”  the  same  ai’tist  has  produced  a,  really 
clever  piece  of  wm'k.  It  re]iresents  au  inlet  of  the 
sea  at  low  water.  In  the  foregrouml  tlie  boats  are 


Courtois,  anothei-  French  artist,  enntrihuted  a  “  1  Por¬ 
trait  of  a,  Lady,”  somewhah  after  Sir  E.  Leighton’s 
manner,  lint  more  solidly  modelled. 

A  collection  of  this  characlr'-r  would  scarcely  lie 
complete  witfiout  some  coidrihutions  from  i\lr. 
Anderson  Hague.  “  Tlu-  Coi  idield  ”  is  painted  in  liis 
well-known  style,  tliough  the  “  Welsli  Harvest  ” 
must  l»e  rememhered  as  a  su])erior  picture.  (See 
p.  .‘!'’>7.)  I’erhaps  it  is  the  best  ])iece  of  work  he 
has  done  for  a.  long  time.  Its  liold,  striking  colour, 
fulness  and  depth  of  tone,  and  sense  of  motion  in 
cloud  and  atnios})here,  show  a  higli  level  of  artistic 
work,  (yiite  as  successfid  is  the  “  Chrysantlie- 
munis,”  which  solves  the  difficult  problem  of  dis- 
])Osing  brilliantly  coloured  flowers  against  a  suitable 
hack-ground.  Several  pictures  hy  J\Ir.  .1.  Ih  lleid 
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aro  included  in  the  collection,  the  “Washing-Day” 
being  in  his  best  manner,  and  without  the  garish¬ 
ness  of  some  of  his  later  works.  (See  p.  339.)  His 
“Love  Letter”  represents  a  girl  reatling  a  letter 
from  her  sweetheart.  She  is  in  a  mirden  sur- 

O 

rounded  by  blo.ssoms,  leaves,  and  grass,  which  make 


C(jx,  or  “The  IMinnows,”  where  colour  and  atmos- 
j)here  are  finely  rendered.  In  the  })resentation 
of  homely  cottages  with  their  creamy  tints  lie 
is  distinctly  (dever;  the  “  Knife-(.!rinder,”  one  of 
this  kind,  being  a  good  example.  His  landscajic, 
“  The  Lost  Hat,”  contains  an  amount  of  solid 


THE  KNIFE-GRINDER. 


(From  the  Paint  nig  by  J.  Charles.) 


a  most  appropriate  setting  for  the  lovely  figure  of 
the  girl,  whose  face  is  lighted  up  with  a  beautiful 
expression,  and  whose  general  pose  is  exceedingly 
well  done.  Many  of  his  smaller  pictures  were  also 
in  the  gallery,  but  space  will  not  admit  of  de¬ 
scription.  Passing  Mr.  David  IMurray’s  “  Angler,” 
which  shows  all  his  delicate  and  refined  treatment, 
we  again  come  to  a  group  of  works  by  ]\Ir.  Charles, 
whose  versatility  is  evident  in  subjects  so  diversely 
treated  as  “  The  Hayrick,”  for  instance,  in  which 
the  driving  clouds  are  rendered  with  the  force  of 


drawing  luid  vigour  in  treatment  which  is  A^ery 
effective. 

iMi'.  Charles  is  fond  of  trying  to  catch  the  ever- 
A'arying  moods  of  nature,  e.specially  particular  phases 
of  the  seasons  or  effects  of  light  and  atmosphere. 
The  collection  includes  a  large  number  of  fine  studies 
of  this  character,  many  of  which  will  prove  of 
service  to  those  art-students  who  may  care  to  observe 
the  method  of  work  followed  by  this  artist.  The 
two  companion  pictures  by  Mr.  Charles,  “  In  Dis¬ 
grace  ”  and  “  Nursing  Dolly,”  are  excellent  figure 
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t^tiidies.  which  exhibit  something  of  the  heautiful 
feelin>r  and  ireneral  trealineiit  of  Albert  !Moore. 

Aiiiono  the  smaller  pictures  are  a  few  which 
should  not  he  passed  over  without  mention.  Two 
hv  ^Ir.  K.  Xolile,  named  respectively  “■  Meiuloii ’’  and 
••  Charenton,  "  are  noticeable  on  account  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  vitreous  and  enamel-like  surface  of  the  jucture.'^, 
which  gives  them  the  appear.ince  of  glazed  porce¬ 
lain.  The  eftect  is  by  no  means  unpleasiint,  although 
itnusual,  and  one,  I  should  imagine,  pecidiar  to  this 
artist.  ^Ir.  11.  McGregor  contributes  several  small 
landscapes,  all  of  which  are  distinguished  by  their 
pearly  grey  tones  and  a  busy  movement  of  clouds,  which 
sugirests  a  notion  of  great  acti\  ity  in  the  elements. 

lief  ore  parting  company  with  the  caillectioii  I 
will  just  mention  two  more  pictures,  which,  though 
painted  ly  foreign  painters,  are  essentially  English 
in  spirit.  The  first  one,  by  E.  Barau,  represents  an 
old  convent,  surrounded  by  the  usual  outbuildings 
belonging  to  a  farmstead.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
subject  to  recommend  it,  and  therefore  one  is  all  tlie 
more  struck  with  those  technical  excellencies  winch 
make  tlie  mere  theme  a  matter  of  no  importance. 
Its  files  are  delicately  graduated,  and,  although  in 
the  colonr->'  heme  dull  greys  and  greens  predomi¬ 
nate.  the  picture  a.sserts  itself  as  a  striking  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  piece  of  workmanship.  Tlie  other  is  “  The 
AVasherwoman.''  by  A.  Alauve  (^see  p.  oTO),  whose 
method  is  rpiite  as  severe  and  restrained  as  Baraii's, 
but  who  greatly  excels  in  ^■igo^ous  brushwork. 


It  will  be  evident  from  the  slight  description 
already  gi\en  that  the  Bradford  people  were  un¬ 
usually  fortunate  in  having  the  opporttmity  of  in¬ 
specting  such  a  collection  of  modern  art  as  that 
which  Air.  Councillor  Aladdocks  has  lieen  able  to 
place  before  them.  It  is  almost  too  late  in  the  day 
to  dwell  on  the  beneficial  inlluence  which  exhibitions 
of  this  character  exert  upon  the  community,  yet  it 
is  pleasant  to  know  that  a  decided  change  for  the 
better  is  observable  in  the  working  classes  as  regards 
their  appreciation  of  art.  ( )f  course  much  of  this  is 
due  to  other  agencies  than  that  of  the  Art  Gallery, 
but,  however  this  may  lie,  the  change  is  no  le.ss 
apparent.  It  is  manife.sted  in  an  intelligent  appre¬ 
ciation  of  good  pictures,  and  an  ability  to  discern 
teclmical  (pialities  which  ten  or  twelve  years  ago 
they  woidd  ha's'e  lieen  incapable  of  understanding. 
Even  tlie  casual  lounger  in  the  gallery,  who  merely 
comes  to  while  away  an  idle  hour  or  to  see  his 
fellow-creatures  and  to  be  seen  himself,  is  uncon¬ 
sciously  elevated  and  relined  by  coming  in  contact 
witli  tho.se  beautiful  embodiments  of  form  and  colour 
which  greet  his  eye  at  every  turn.  Tlie  influence 
of  art  is  being  shown  not  merely  in  the  galleries 
of  the  rich ;  it  is  to  be  .seen,  too,  in  the  homes  of 
the  common  people,  and  is  being  nianife.sted  in 
a  (.lirection  where  it  has  long  been  .sorely  needed 
— namely,  in  the  improved  (piality  of  artistic 
weak  displayed  in  the  textile  productions  of  the 
locality. 


*  5oc6  no!  inaRc  QUonR.” 


Suggested  by  the  Picture  by  G.  F. 

PALMER  came  to  my  lady's  doo'i\ 

All  in  a  -mantle  gray — - 
His  face  zvas  bid  by  the  hood  he  \vore. 

And  he  hirmbly  knocked,  and  pleaded  fore 
That  he  a  zvhile  'might  fiay. 

His  -joice  -zvas  lozv,  and  he  pleaded  fore — 
She  could  not  Jay  him  nay. 

l\Iy  lady  has  el  corned  the  palmer  in  ; 

For  courteous  ever  is  Jhe : 

And  to  cheer  his  hea’rt  [he  ereould  fai'n  begin. 
Yet  fi'rjt  may  fur ely  his  blejfng  -zvin 

JVho  has  journeyed  acrojs  the  Jea, — ■ 

The  pilgri'm's  grace  floe  -may  fur  ely  zvin — 
JVho  has  zvo'rjhipped  acrojs  the  Jea. 


TTS,  R.A.,  IN  THE  Royal  Academy,  1S89. 

He  has  taken  the  lady  by  her  hand — 

Ah  !  lady  -mine,  bezvare  ! 

He  has  touched  her  head  -zvith  a  rojy  zvand. 
And  zvhijpered  a  drea-rn  of  a  pleajant  land 
Fit  for  a  lady  fair. — 

But  zvhofe  is  the  forine  in  that  dainty  land? 
Ah  I  lady  -mine,  bezvare  ! 

Under  his  -mantle  -'vas  roje-red  glozv. 

And  his  eyes  like  Jpa-rkli'ng  zvine — 

And  fur  ely  'my  lady  nc'v  -muft  knozv 
IV  hat  r  of  cal  it  is  that  hath  fooled  her  Jo, 
JlAth  his  zvitchery  divi'ne. 

Ah,  ladv  !  zvell  d.o  thoje  blujhes  Jhozv 
Ilshat  Jai'ntly  gueft  zvas  thine  ! 


Edw.^rd  F.  Strange. 
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EllOAl  WlLEIAJr  WOOJ)  (I7G0-1809)  TO  THE  PliESENT  TIME. 

By  J.  LUM.SDEN  I’KOl’EBT. 


THEllE  are  so  many  arti.sLs  l)eloiiging  to  tlii.s 
period  of  miniature-painting  that  I  liardly  know 
where  to  stop.  Several  of  tlieni  painted  very  well, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  really  produced  many  of  the 
specimens  usually  attril)uted  to  better  known  artists. 
It  is  hopeless  to  notice  them  all,  especially  as  many 
of  them  were  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  represented 
at  the  Burlington.  There 
are  one  or  two,  however,  of 
these  less  known  men  who 
ha\'e  decidedly  gained  a  repu¬ 
tation  there.  John  Comerford 
(1773-1835),  for  instance,  has 
proved  to  be  an  admirable 
painter.  The  series  of  his 
works  in  all  stages  of  fiinsh 
exhibited  by  Air.  AVhitehead 
was  most  instructive,  and — 
together  with  the  next  artist 
I  will  mention,  AVilliain  AYood 
(1760-1809)  —  may  furnish 
us  with  tlie  possible  origin 
of  many  so-called  Cosways. 

There  may  be  works  of  Comer- 
ford’s  still  in  Ireland,  for  he 
practised  almost  entirely  in 
Dublin,  but  he  has  not  hither¬ 
to  been  much  known  here. 

AVilliain  AAAod  may  be 
said  to  have  been  almost 
unknown  until  the  sale  of  effects  po,ssessed  by  Ids 
descendants  took  place  at  Ipswich  two  or  three  years 
ago.  There  turned  up  his  sketch-liook.s,  note-books, 
and  many  capital  specimens  of  his  work.  If  any¬ 
thing,  he  is  a  little  over-brilliant  in  colour;  but, after 
all,  that  is  a  fault  which  time,  alas !  corrects  all  too 
soon.  Tlie  largest  nundjer  of  specimens  liy  him  was 
shown  by  Air.  AA^hitehead ;  who,  as  a  collector,  has 
lieen  of  infinite  use  to  one  who  wishes  to  tread  tlie 
bypaths,  as  it  were,  of  miniature-painting ;  for  Ids 
enormous  and  varied  collection  contains  specimens 
from  hands  which  may  be  vainly  sought  elsewhere. 
Anne  Foldsoiie,  better  known  as  Airs.  Alee  (died 
1851),  was  another  of  those  instances  of  deteriorated 
work  under  the  inexorable  lash  of  fashion.  Her 
earlier  portraits,  generally  signed  fully  on  the  back 
“Anne  Foldsone,”  are  in  every  way  admirable. 


Sucli  a  .specimen  as  AIr.s.  Singleton’s  Emma,  Lady 
Hamilton,  makes  one  angry  with  the  cause  whicli 
could  play  such  havoc  with  real  talent. 

By  the  way,  this  portrait  can  hardly  lie  rightly 
named.  First,  it  in  no  way  resembles  the  face 
familiar  to  us  on  the  canvases  of  Bomney  and  Bey- 
iiolds  ;  and,  .second,  it  is  doubtful  if  Anne  Foldsone 
(Airs.  Alee)  could  have  painted 
Lady  Hamilton.  Tlie  date  of 
Airs.  Alee’s  birth  is  uncertain, 
but  she  first  exhibited  minia- 
Academy 

in  1815,  the  very  year  when 
Emma  Lyon  ended  her 
chequered  career ;  and  what 
a  strange  life  was  hers  !  First 
domestic  servant;  then  artist’s 
model,  turning  poor  (leorge 
Bomney’s  head  as  he  painted 
her  lovely  features;  then  pos¬ 
ing  as  the  statue  of  Hygeia 
ill  the  rooms  of  the  quack 
doctor  in  Pall  Alall,  where, 
curiously  enough,  the  suc- 
^  was  Bichard 

Cosway ;  next,  purchased  by 
Sir  AA^illiani  Hamilton  from 
his  nephew,  Charles  Gre- 
ville,  in  payment  of  the 
latter’s  debts  ;  made  his 
lawful  wife,  and  accompanying  him  to  Naples, 
where  she  became  (recommended,  according  to  tra¬ 
dition,  by  Alaria  Antoinette)  the  confidential  adviser 
of  the  Queen,  and  finally  captivating  the  heart  and 
soul  of  England’s  great  admiral.  Gn  that  fatal 
Octolier  day*  in  1805  when  Nelson’s  life-lilood  was 
'eliliing  away  on  the  deck  of  the  Yidory,  he  com¬ 
mended  the  being  he  had  loved  so  dearly  to  the  care 
of  “a  grateful  country;”  and  how  well  that  ex¬ 
tremely  forgetful  and  soulless  entity  carried  out  the 
trust !  Tlie  poor  woman  was  allowed  to  die  of 
starvation,  a  neGected  outcast  in  the  slums  of  Calais. 

I  pray  the  reader’s  pardon  for  this  digression, 
l)ut  Lady  Hamilton’s  history  has  always  appeared  to 
me  one  of  the  strangest  romances  of  real  life  that 

*  [As  iiji  to  the  other  day  the  story  ran  unchallenged. 
— Ed.] 
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ever  oceiuTed,  and  a  magnificent  illustration  of  the 
fatal  error  of  trusting  popidar  justice,  at  one  time 
swayed  by  hysterical  emotion  on  Ixfiialf  of  some, 
probably,  very  nnworlby  object  ;  at  aiiotlim-,  crassly 
deaf  to  the  behests  of  the  most  illustrious  servant. 


■JACK  liANMSTEi:. 

(From  the  Mim'aftirc  hij  Ilcnnj  FAir'nhjc.) 


Henry  Edridge  (1760-1341)  never  ceased  to  be 
graceful.  He  was  an  admirabb.'  draughtsman  and 
delicate  colourist.  He  was  fond  of  a  certain  style  of 
miniature-painting  which,  to  my  mind,  is  peculiai-ly 
fitted  to  this  branch  of  art.  He  finished  the  face 
])erfe.ctly,  drew  the  bands  admirably  but  slightly, 
and  touched  in  the  drapery  just  .sulfieiently  to  make 
a-  ])icture,  but  keeping  it  in  due  subordination  t(.» 
what,  after  all,  is  the  chief  ol)jeet  of  a.  miniature — 
the  face.  I’crhaps  bis  natural  taste  for  draughtsman¬ 
ship  was  materially  develoj)ed  l)y  liis  education  as  an 
engrave]’,  which  he  ac(pnred  fi'om  AVilliam  Eethei'. 
He  was  fond  of  land.sca])e-painting,  and  some  of  his 
di’avvings — done  abroad — are  very  highly  .spr)ken  of. 
He  also  di'ew  full-length  poitiaits  in  lead-jiencil,  just 
tinting  the  face  as  ( 'osway  did.  He  ilied  the  .same 
year  as  ( 'osway  (1341  ). 

It  is  euru.ms  t(]  note  the  influence  that  Keynolds 
exercised  upon  all  the  artists  of  his  time.  A  large 
number  of  the  miidaturists  of  that  epoch  formed 
their  style  by  co])ying  in  little  the  works  of  the 
master;  and  Samuel  Shelley  (1750-1303)  is  said 
to  have  had  no  othc]'  artistic  instruction  whatever, 
la]t  to  have  taught  himself  entirely  l)y  that  metliod, 
a.iid  ma.ny  of  his  cojiies  still  exist,  generally  signed 
in  full  on  the  liack.  His  miniature  style  somewhat 
resembled  Cosway’s,  hut  his  ile.sh  is  generally  in  a 


cooler  key.  Gccasionally  he  introduced  portraits 
into  allegorical  pictures,  in  the  Angelica  Kaulfinan 
manner;  there  were  two  or  three  thns  troiited  at 
the  Eurlington. 

Aimther  artist  who  recidls  Keynolds  in  pose, 
colour,  and  generid  treatment  is  dames  Nixon 
( 1741-1814),  who  w;is  ap})ointed  limner  to  the  I’rince 
Kegeiit  and  miniature-paintei'  to  the  1  tuche.ss  of 
^"oi'k.  d'he  old  woi'd  “limner”  had  so  long  passed 
away  that  its  revival  .sounds  guite  strange.  He  was 
an  excellent  miniatnrist  and  a  first-rate  di’aughts- 
maii.  His  ])ortraits  of  IMi's.  Harlowe,  and  Eliza. 
Fari'cn,  Connte.ss  of  1  )erhy,  ;it  the  lUirlington,  might 
pa.ss  very  well  for  cojfies  of  Keynolds.  1  hai'dly 
know  whether  1  ought  to  cla.ss  Henry  Hone  (1770- 
1355),  the  enameller,  amongst  miniaturists.  A  de- 
.scenda.nt  of  his  infoi'ins  me  that  he  never  painted 
jiorti'aits  fi’om  life,  altliough  his  son,  Heiny  I’ierce 
Kone,  did.  He  jn-oduced  an  amazing  amount  of 
woi’k,  and  his  enamels  ai'c,  eonseip.iontly,  very 
common.  He  copied  ’I’itian,  Ka]iha.el,  Murillo,  Eey- 
nolds,  and  othei's;  besides  sex'ci'al  series  of  jioilraits, 
such  as  iiKunhei'S  of  the  Ku.s.sell  family  from  the  time 
of  Heniy  ^H1.,  the  Koyalists  distinguished  dui’ing 
the  Civil  ’Wai’;  eighty-five  ])ortraits  of  the  gi’cat  men 
of  Elizabeth’s  I'eign,  and  many  othei'.s.  He  obtained 
large  jii'ices  oceasionally.  His  co])y  of  Titian’s 
“  Kacchus  and  Ai  iadne  ”  .sold  foi'  4,400  guineas  ;  and 
yet  in  his  old  a,g]‘.  he  was  So  ])ooi-  that  he  was  com- 
jielled  to  accept  the  Koyal  Academy  ])ension.  One 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  tlie  ina.mels  at  the  Kur- 


I.ADY  AND  CIllLI). 

(Friim  the  Miniature  hj!  Samuel  Shelley.) 


lington  was  by  him — Lady  Dysart,  copied  from 
Keynolds.  It  has  been  specially  mentioned  before, 
when  speaking  of  enamellers  as  artists. 


THK  ENGLISH  SCHOOL  OF  MINrATLHE  ART. 
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N<j\v  we  come  to  a  mass  of  mimes  wliicli  may  be 
passed  over  very  luiedy.  None  of  them  can  lie  said 
to  come  into  tlie  first  rank,  althongli  liere  and  there 
one  may  find  a  fair  .specimen  attrilinted  to  one  or  tlie 
other,  sncli  a,s  Henry  Sjiicei',  Cliarles  Slieriff,  Luke 
Sullivan,  who,  hy-the-bye,  comes  earlier  in  point  of 
time,  as  he  a.ssisted  Hogarth  in  the  engraving  of 
some  of  his  plates.  “The  March  to  Finchley,”  for 
instance,  is  entirely  by  his  hand.  Samuel  Cotes,  a 
younger  brother  of  Francis  Cotes,  ILA.,  preferred 
art  t(^  the  apothecary’s  shop  in  Cork  Street,  Burling¬ 
ton  Gardens ;  his  crayon-portraits  are  lietter  than 
his  niiniaturevS.  John  Plott,  again,  found  art  a 
more  congenial  employment  than  the  metier  of 
attorney’s  clerk,  so  became  a  ])U[)il  of  liichard 
AVilson,  the  landscape-painter,  and  assisted  Nathaniel 
Hone  in  niiniature  and  enamel.  dohn  Bogle  caught 
somewhat  the  smooth,  enainel-like  .surface  of  John 
Smart,  Init  never  came  up  to  his  lo^a“ly  colour. 
Adam  and  Frederic  Buck,  brothers,  both  painted 
miniatures,  Adam  taking  the  palm  :  he  was  very 
fond  of  profile,  and  some  of  his  portraits  are  very 
well  painted.  AAJlliam  Grimaldi  (1751-l<S.dO),  the 
rcpresentati\m  of  the  Grimaldis,  Dukes  of  Genoa, 
was  much  patronised  by  Eoyalty,  having  been  minia¬ 
ture-painter  to  George  III.,  George  IV.,  and  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  York.  He  is  largely  represented  in 
the  AVindsor  collection,  but,  to  niy  mind,  never 
T'eached  the  high  standard  of  many  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries. 
Alost  of  the 
foregoing 
artists  were 
represent¬ 
ed  at  the 
Burling¬ 
ton,  chiefly 
b  y  Mr. 
AYhitehead, 
whose  om- 
nivo  r  0  u  s 
collection 
has  already 
been  men¬ 
tioned. 

It  really 
seems  as 
though  we 
have  yet 
much  to 
learn  with 

regard  to  certain  miniaturists  who  were  at  work 
in  the  late  eighteenth  century.  I  lately  was 
.shown  a  really  fine  miniature  of  a  lady,  signed 
“  C.  AAVtlierill,  1791.”  I  never  heard  of  the  artist, 
but  it  was  cpiite  in  the  Cosway  style  and  worthy  of 


a  high  place  amongst  contempomry  woik.  Again, 
an  eminent  expert  showed  me  a  miiiiatme  which  had 
been  introduced  to  him  as  the  finest  Cosway  ever 
painte(l.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not 
by  Cosway,  but 
entirely  in  his 
manner.  On 
taking  it  out 
of  the  frame  it 
proved  to  have 
l  ieen  painted  by 
“  Jean.”  Eed- 
grave  mentions 
him  as  a  native 
of  Jersey,  at 
one  time  in  the 
navy,  and  sul)- 
sequently  a 
miniaturist  ; 
but  his  work 
is  utteily  un¬ 
known.  It  resemlJed  Cosway  to  such  an  extent 
that  only  the  most  practised  eye  could  detect  any 
point  of  difference.  No  doubt  the  chief  artist  of 
any  school  sets  the  fashion  as  regards  treatment  and 
touch,  and  the  chief  aim  of  ordinary  painters  would 
be  to  come  as  near  the  great  original  as  possible. 

AAhtli  the  nineteenth  century  the  decadence  of 
miniature-painting  set  in.  All  the  chief  artists  were 
still  at  work,  ljut  few  names  of  first-rate  workers  can 
be  added  to  the  eighteenth  century  list.  Charlotte 
Jones  (died  1847),  the  special  iirofri/er  of  the  Princess 
of  AVales,  afterwards  Queen  Charlotte,  liegan  exhibit¬ 
ing  in  1801.  She  seems  to  have  painted  the  Piincess 
perpetually,  and  was  much  patronised  by  the  Court 
coterie,  and,  on  the  whole,  she  produced  many 
pleasing  portraits.  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  exhibited 
at  the  Burlington,  was  one  of  the  best  I  have  seen 
from  her  hand. 

Andrew  Eobertson  (1777-184.5)  deserves  special 
mention.  He  came  to  London  in  1800,  and  attracted 
the  notice  of  Benjamin  AAYst,  P.E.A.,  who  sat  to  him 
for  his  portrait  in  miniature.  This  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  successful  career,  and  for  many  years,  on 
the  decline  of  Cosway  and  his  contemporaries,  he 
occupied  the  first  place  in  the  fashionable  world. 
Many  of  his  pupils  became  distinguished  miniaturists. 
Sir  AA^illiam  Boss  amongst  the  number.  Eobertson 
possessed  a  cultivated  mind  in  many  ways;  he  was  a 
good  writer,  a  iirst-rate  musician,  and  a  very  charit¬ 
able  man.  He  died  at  Hampstead  in  1845.  His 
work  is  always  well-finished,  correct  in  drawing,  but 
.sometimes  crude  in  colour,  rather  pretty  than 
vigorous,  hai'dly  equalling  the  quality  of  his  imme' 
diate  predecessors. 


LADY  HAMILTON  (SO-CALLED). 
{From  the  Muikiture  hy  Mrs.  Mec.) 


ANGELICA  KAUFFMAN. 
{From  the  Miniature  hif  Herself.) 
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. lames  lliilmes  (1777-ldt)d)  was,  like  Amliew 
Rnliei'tsoii,  jiossessed  of  many  aeeomplishmeuts.  IF* 
was  liuiu  ill  1777,  and  liist  a|i|irentieed  tn  an  en¬ 
graver.  Snl.ise([U(*ntly  lie  jiainled  liotli  in  nil  and 
waler-cnlniir,  exliilaling  ///'/;rr  pielnres,  generally  nt' 
a  liumnrnus  eliaraeter,  as  well  as  ])nrtraits.  His 
cliiel  work,  however,  was  that  of  a  miniaturist.  He 
])ainted  (ieorge  l\7  and  most  of  the  Royal  Family. 
Lord  Rvron  was  espeeially  partial  to  him,  and  .sat  to 
him  several  times.  'I'he  fine  portrait  of  the  poet, 
now  in  the  eolleetion  of  Isaac  Fahda 
hihited  at  the  Ihirlinglon, 
was  engras'ed  for  the  eollee¬ 
tion  of  I’.yron's  works,  and 
is  admirahle  in  every  way. 

His  musical  tali-nts  secured 
to  him  the  special  intimacy 
of  till*  king,  w  hilst  his  great 
eoiu’ersational  [lowers  and 
genial  nature  enileared  him 
to  a  w  id(‘  circle  of  the.  hest 
soeiely. 

(  hie  of  t  he  most  original 
of  the  miniaturists  of  the 
century  was  Alfred  ('halon, 

R.A.  1  le  was  horn  in  ( leiu'X'a 
in  1  7«h0,  and  with  his  hrother, 
dolni  -lames  ('halon,  was 
]ilaei‘d  in  a  nu-reaiitile  lioiisi* 
on  the  arrival  of  his  hiinily 
ill  Fngiand.  d’he  drudgery 
of  a.  eominereial  life  was 
highly  dist.astc‘ful  to  hoth 

hrothi‘rs,  and,  with  his  father’s  consent,  ^Vlfred  en- 
tei'ed  as  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  17h7. 
He.  soon  aeipiired  a,  hold,  dashing  style  of  drawing, 
which  he  retain(‘d  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  minia¬ 
tures  on  ivory  are  full  of  character,  the  a,ceessorie.s, 
such  as  dra[)ery,  lace,  X'c.,  lieing  touelied  in  with  a 
s[iirit  and  elegance  peculiarly  his  own.  He  is,  how¬ 
ever,  almost  lK‘tter  known  hy  his  small  full-length 
[lortraits,  nine  or  ten  inches  high.  1  hinlly  a  eelehrity 
in  the  first  half  of  this  century  escaped  him,  and, 
from  her  [ireseiit  IMa.jesty  downwards,  all  passed 
under  the  hands  of  Alfred  ('halon.  'riiough  French 
in  manner,  he  was  a  true  Fnglishmaii  in  heart,  an  a.c- 
eoiiqilished  musician,  keen  wit,  and  most  genial  host. 
He  survived  to  a  good  old  age,  surrounded  by  troo[)S 
of  friends,  and  died  in  ISOO,  aged  eighty  yea,rs. 

Sir  William  Ross,  R.A.,  ha.s  already  been  spoken 
of  as  a  [iiijiil  of  Andrew  Robertson.  A  delicate  cliild, 
and  d(*liarred  on  that  account  from  following  the. 
usual  rough  games  of  boyhood,  he  amused  himself 
from  his  earliest  years  in  taking  likenesses.  When 
f[uite  young  he  carried  off  gold  audsilvei’  medals  from 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  Royal  Academy.  Through 


L.VDY  II.\,MII/roN  Cso-CALLEll). 
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his  association  with  Robertson  his  daih'  ^vork  was 
miniature-]iaint ing;  hut.  his  anihitioii  wa.s  to  heeonie 
all  historic  painter,  lie  had  alread\'  gained  a  medal 
tor  an  oil-[iaint ing,  “  The  .liidgnieiit  of  Rriitus,”  and 
in  iSk.)  lie  e.xhihited  a  large  oil-)iainting  at  the  Roval 
Academy,  “( 'hrist  ( 'asting  out  the  l)evils  from  the 
klaiiiae  of  the  Tombs  :  ”  hut  his  art-strength,  if  not 
his  imdinatioii,  lay  in  the  direction  of  miniature  ]ior- 
traits,  and  in  that  hranch  he  divided  with  ('halon  and 
Sir  William  Newton  all  the  work  of  the  last  years 
of  miniaturi*.  Ih*  [lainted  the  whole  of  the.  Royal 
Family  of  Fngiand,  of  llel- 
giuni,  and  Rortiigal,  and  a 
generation  of  the.  hest  and 
fairest  of  his  own  country 
sat  to  him.  It  was  not  his 
fault  if  Ik*  tell  on  evil  tinu‘S 
ill  the  matter  of  femah* 
attire,  d'he  higli  combs,  tur¬ 
bans,  senseless  ringlets  half 
eo\’(*ring  t  he  face,  and  lonsi*, 
slo\'euh'  dresses  of  a  short 
half  century  luiek,  contrasted 
too  painfully  with  the  llow- 
ing  lilies  and  graceful  coif¬ 
fure  which  eiiahled  Reynolds, 
( iaiiisl  loroiigh,  and  Cosway 
to  ]ir<*s(*nt  to  us  such  marvels 
of  female  lieauty  during  the 
latter  [lart  of  the  eighteenth 
eeiitiiry.  He  laid  all  the 
attributes  of  a  iirst-rate 
miniature.-jiaiiiter.  Retiued 
and  accurate  drawing,  artistic  composition,  adniira, hie 
colour,  and  tasteful  a.rrang(*meut  of  acce.ssories,  would 
have  placed  him  in  the  lirst  rank  at  any  e}ioch  of 
]iortraiture,  whilst  his  amiahle  and  sinqile  manners 
and  hlanieless  life  endeared  him  to  all  wdio  shared  his 
frieudshi[).  He  died  in  the  same  yea, r  as  his  hosoiii 
friend,  .^Vlfred  (fhaloii,  IdljO,  in  his  , sixty-sixth  year. 

William  Essex  dest*rves  mention  as  an  enaiiieller. 
He  hail  thoroughly  studied  the  ch(*niistry  of  the 
subject,  and  his  hrother  .Alfred  wrote  a.  treatise  on 
the  art  of  enamelliiig.  He  was  an  a.dniirahle  dra.ughts- 
man,  and  a.s  grea,t  as  an  aiiimal  [lainter  as  he  was 
clever  in  delineating  the.  himiaii  face. 

William  Fgley,  liorn  in  17h.S,  at  1  (oucaster,  was 
a.])prenticed  to  a  [nililisher  in  London.  He  taught 
himself  the  a.rt  of  niiuiature-]ia.iutiug,  and  first  e.\- 
hihited  at  the  Academy  in  LStld.  From  tha.t  year  u]) 
to  LSGIJ  he  was  a  coiistaut  exhibitor,  and  is,  [leiRaps, 
the  very  last  artist  who  did  really  good  work.  At 
this  point  the  history  of  minia.ture-painting  conies  to 
a,  full  sto[).  The  a.dvent  of  the  photographer’s  camera 
put  an  end  to  the  delightful  cult  which  we  have,  lieen 
tracing  through  three  centui'ies  of  e.xistence. 
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Tliore  wei'e  but  few  L'Xiini])l('S  (it  tlu'.su-  Liter  iiiiisters 
at  the  iiurlini^’tdii  ('lull,  partly  im  diiulit  tniiii  tlu' 
limit  (it  time  lixed  liy  the  Omiimittei',  viz.,  tlie  death 
(it  (,'u.ssvay.  ^Vudrew  Ruliertsou  was  the  best  repre¬ 
sented — tlie  portraits  (it  laidy  Ilaiuiltmi  ;  Sir  David 
Rail’d,  the  herij  of  Seringapatam ;  Sir  Thomas  Law¬ 
rence,  R.A.;  William  IV.;  Robert  Southey,  the  poet; 
Lady  Cliarles  Welle.sley,  and  others  were  all  well- 
paiiited  portraits,  and  some  of  them  di.sjilayed  more 
breadth  of  treatment  than  is  usual  with  liim  ;  Sir 
1'homas  Lawrence’s  portrait  was  especially  to  be 
commended  on  this  ground.  There  was  not  a  single 
specimen  of  Allred  Chalon,  which  I  was  sorry  for,  as 
in  many  respects  he  was  the  most  characteristic 
])ainter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and,  considering 
the  enormous  number  he  jiaiuted  and  that  his  work 
is  too  recent  to  have  suffered  from  that  terrible 
malady  tcuipus  cdax  ■rcrain,  his  absence  is  ciu'ious. 
Sir  AVilliam  Ross  was  repre.sented  liy  a  ])Oitrait  of 
his  father,  H.  Ro.ss,  Esip,  and  a  likeness  of  him, self, 
both  admirable  in  their  way.  Tlie  very  large  full 
length  of  the  Duchess  of  Somerset  in  her  coronation 
idbes  could  hardly  be  classed  as  a  miniature,  though 
finished  throughout  with  the  most  comscientious  care, 
dames  Holmes’s  likeness  of  Lord  Ryroii  has  been 
already  alluded  to ;  it  is  a  remarkable  miniature,  and 
gives  the  beholder  a  different  idea  of  the  gifted  sitter 
— much  less  of  the  fop  and  much  more  of  the  man 


of  intellect.  Another  miniature  liy  him,  marked  in 
the  catalogue  by  tliat  terribly  indeliidti!  a]i[)ellati(in, 
“a  portrait  of  a  lad)',”  was  also  e.xtremely  well 
painted. 

Refore  closing  this  subject,  1  must  .say  a  few 
words  about  miniatures  [lainted  at  tlie  pre.sent  time. 
I  liave  been  assured  that  very  good  work  is  being 
done  by  various  artists  every  day'.  1  can  only  say  1 
have  carefully  examined  the  exhibitions  of  the  Roy'al 
Academy,  &c.,  and  have  lost  no  ojiportunity  of  study¬ 
ing  miniature  work  in  private  families.  There  is 
no  fault  to  be  found  witli  tbe  technical  execution  of 
these  specimen.s,  as  far  as  it  goes,  Imt  there  is  .such  a 
painful  monotony  of  touch,  such  a  horrible  suggestinn 
of  a  photographic  basi.s,  finished  by  careful  toil  into 
the  pretty  smoothness  of  a  machine-made  surface, 
that  it  becomes  impossible  to  attribute  any  given 
.specimen  to  any  given  artist.  By  far  the  best  and 
most  characteristic  miniature  I  have  seen  by  a  living- 
artist  was  not  painted  by  a  profe.s.sed  miniaturist  at 
all,  Iiut  by  the  most  versatile  and  one  of  the  most 
gifted  of  our  Royal  Academicians — a  tiny  head  of  an 
old  man,  displaying  just  that  individual  touch  which 
I  think  would  enable  me  to  decide  at  once  upon  the 
authorship  if  I  came  across  another  specimen  by  tlie 
same  hand.  This  is  wliat  is  wanted  :  individual 
impre.ss ;  but  I  fear  the  time  is  not  yet  when  the 
demand  will  produce  the  supply. 


THE  POTTERIES  OF  ALLER  YALE. 

liv  CO.SMO  MOXKHOUSE. 


The  idea  of  “culture  permeating  agricultural 
England,”  to  use  the  winds  of  Air.  J.  Rhillips 
in  his  address  to  the  \  illagers  of  Kingskerswell  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Cottage  Art  Exhibition  some  two 
years  ago,  is  one  which,  1  feai',  will  take  some  time 
to  realise;  but  it  is  plea.sant  to  lind  Lh.it  some  in¬ 
teresting  experiments  in  this  direction  have  been 
made  in  the  beautiful  corner  of  Diu'onshire  of  which 
Newton  Abbot  is  the  centi'c.  Here,  and  at  other 
places  in  the  country,  “Home  Industries  ”  have,  been 
planted,  and  at  the  “Arts  and  Crafts  ”  Exhibition 
which  was  opened  by'  the  rrincess  Louise  in  Afayy 
1889,  nut  the  least  intere.sting  of  the  items  were 
the  productions  of  the  Aller  Vale  Art  Potteries  and 
tlie  “  Kerswell  ”  Cottage  Art  Classes.  They  com- 
pri.sed,  besides  pottery,  carved  woodwork  in  the  shape 
of  cupboard  and  chest, embroidery' and  ironwork;  and 
one  exhibitor  ((r.  Hine,of  Abbotskerswell)  contributed 
a  forty'-hour  clock  of  complicated  mechanism  entirely" 
made  by'  his  own  hand.  The  latter  item,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  was  the  result  of  native  ingenuity'  un- 
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stimulated  liy'  the  Cottage  Art  Classes,  which  have 
only  been  in  existence  for  the  last  eight  or  nine 
y'ears,  but  it  is  a  sign  of  good  local  material,  without 
which  all  efforts  to  stimulate  the  production  of  local 
art  or  craft  in  agricultural  England  will  be  manifestly 
fruitles.s. 

Df  the.  existence  (if  such  good  material  all  ovei' 
England,  whether  of  the.  mechanical  (W  of  the  artistic 
kind,  or  lioth  combined,  as  they',  al way's  .should  fie, 
there  is  no  rea.son  whatever  to  doulit ;  nor,  I  think, 
is  it  to  lie  disputed  that  its  cultivation  is  a  matter 
of  .serious  national  importance.  In  the  keen  inter¬ 
national  contest  of  commerce.  England  can  in  the 
future  oidy'  hope  to  maintain  her  supremacy — indeed, 
to  hold  her  own — by'  the  production  of  woik  which 
is  superior  not  only  in  workmamship  but  in  design  ; 
and  we  can  in  no  way'  afford  to  waste,  from  want  of 
cultivation,  anv  talent,  whether  of  taste  or  invention, 
which  our  countrvmen  ]io.sse.ss.  Even  from  this 
point  of  view  .such  efforts  as  tlio.se  that  are  being 
made  in  the  “  AVells  ”  ai’c  not  to  lie  .slighted  ;  but  the 
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aims  uf  the  hmiider  ami  prometers 
Potteries  have  heeii  directed  rathe 
meiit  of  social  life  than  com¬ 
mercial  prosperity,  and  to  the 
promotioii  of  domestii’  rather 
than  jiolitical  economy.  I’nt- 
tiny  aside  doth  the  social  and 
])olitical  aspects  of  tlie  move¬ 
ment,  tliere  remains  yet  an¬ 
other — the  a.rtisti(/ — which  is 
moi'(*  within  the  scope  of  this 
laayazine. 

In  the  formation  of  the 
( 'ottaye  ^Vrt  ( 'lass(‘s  at  the 
three  “  \\"ells  ’ — ^Vhliotskers- 
well,  Ivinyskerswell,  and  (.'o!- 
linswell-Mr.  Phillijis  secans 
to  lla^'e  heeii  actuated  In/  tlie 
desire  to  make  “the  ii(_ime  ” 
the  centre  and  startiny-ijoint 
of  art  as  of  morals.  “  Art, 
like  charity,  should  Ix'gin  at 
lionie,  ’  would  appear  to  he  a 
im.)tto  which  miyht  not  in- 
approjiriately  lie  adopted  in  Aller 


of  the  ^Vller  \'ale 
r  to  the  improve- 


uxGL.\7.Ki)  w.rin:. 


Ahd(*,  and  thei'C  development  of 
ci.inldscarce-  there  is  no 
ly  he  a.  time  like  the. 
s  o  n  n  d  e  r  present  and 
piincijile.  noplace  like 
The  history  home 
of  art  is  in-  The //r/////.s 
deed  one  of  hta  is,  how- 
imjiortatii-iii  even-,  a  eajiri- 
and  accli-  cions  spii'it, 
matisation  ;  and  any  sure 
]io  naddi.in  means  of  in- 
has  ever  yet  voking  its  in- 
attained  a,  spiration  in 
high  degi’ce  art  -  work 
of  art-cnlti-  have  yet 
vation  with-  he  found, 
out  hi.irrow-  has  a  prefer- 
ing tlie id(‘as  ence  a^ijia- 
of  its  neigh-  rently  for  un- 
hours  ;  hut  tutored  dis- 
seeds  will  tricts, it  waits 
not  germi-  upon  the  sa- 
nate  in  a.  vage  and  flees 
soil  which  from  the  “:es- 
does  not  suit  thete.”  In 
them,  and  other  words, 
it  is  true  of  the  eondi- 
the  seeds  of  tions  of  mo- 
art  as  of  dern  civilisa- 
other  seeds,  that  tliey  must  find  a  “hahitat”  or  tion  are  not 
“home”  in  the  land  to  which  they  are  transplanted  In  the  first 


if  they  are  to  flourish  there  hy  their  own  unaided 
strength  of  life.  Still  more  desirahle  is  it  to  cultivate 
whatever  art-feeling  is  native 
to  the  soil,  for  even  a  small 
■\'ariation,  if  due  to  conditions 
not  present  elscw  hci’c,  gives 
an  interest  and  vitality  to 
works  of  art  which  are  not  to 
he  ohtained  hy  any  amount 
of  culti\-ation,  and  are  often 
apparently  out  of  all  }iroportion 
to  technical  merit.  Ifthefu- 
turt'  decorative  art  of  England 
is  to  1h‘  anything  hut  idahorate 
eelecficism,  it  will  only  he  hy 
the  de^'e]opluent  of  design 
suggested,  or  at  least  modified, 
hy  some  distinction  of  time 
and  place.  Such  distinctions 
should  he  as  fresh  and  as 
radical  as  jiossihle;  and  if  we 
must  go  to  other  times  and 
othci'  ] daces  to  increa.se  know¬ 
ledge  and  refine  style,  for  llie 
n;or(‘  vital  and  spontaneous  (jualilics 


to 

It 


EGYPTIAN. 


BARBOTTNE. 


favonrahle  to  original  developments, 
place,  those  that  have  gone  hefore 
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ii.s  liiiA'o  not  only  “stolen  all  our  best  tlurnglits,” 
liut  our  l)est  sliiipes  and  our  best  padterns,  and 
anytbiiig  we  produce  has  to  stand  tlie  ri\alry  o! 
tliousaiids  of  designs  whose  beauty  it  st'cnis  ini- 
possible  to  excel.  The  “culture”  with  which  Mr. 
Fliilli])s  hopes  to  permeate  the  agricultural  cla.sses 
is  perba[)S  the  greatest  of  all  enemies  to  original 
])roduction.  The  examples  of  Egyptian,  Persian, 
Italian,  French,  -lapanese,  and  even  English  deco- 
I'ation  which  are  set  before  the  \illagers  of  the 
“  AVells  ”  are  enough  to  frighten  away  all  the  native 
art  spirits  which  haunt  the  ferny  lanes  of  Devon¬ 
shire.  The  examples  of  Aller  \bde  I’ottery  before 
me  now,  many  of  wliich  show  signs  of  decorative 
talent,  speak  of  many  climes  and  many  ages,  but 
little  of  England  and  the  nineteentli  century.  That 
this  sliould  lie  so  is  inevitalile;  if  it  be  the  defect  of 
the  Aller  Vale  Pottery,  it  is  also  the  defect  of  the 
most  liighly-tinished  ])orcelain  produced  at  the  most 
celebrated  potteries  of  Europe.  Indeed,  in  the  matter 
of  originality  the  Aller  Vale  Potteries  may  claim 
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at  all,  if  I  could  not  at  the  same  time  emjihasi.se  the 
earnestness  of  the  effort  wbicb  has  been  made  to  en¬ 
courage  to  the  utmost  what  of  latent  art-feeling  exists 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  pottcJ’ies  of  Aller  \’ale 
were  founded  for  local  purposes,  and  aim  at  utilising 
local  resources  in  preference  to — almost  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of — others.  The  materials  are  principally,  if  not 
entirely,  found  on  tlie  spot,  or  at  least  in  Devonshire. 
The  clays  employed  are  native,  the  glazes  ai  e  formed 
of  local  materials,  ami,  what  can  be  said  of  .scarcely 
another  pottery  in  Europe,  even  the  enamel  colours 
are  derived  from  local  minerals  which  are  chemically 
treated  and  oxidised  at  the  works.  As  with  the 
materials,  so  with  the  workers  and  their  education. 
"Wdiat  instruction  they  receive  in  decoration  is  given 
in  village  art-classes,  principally  in  the  winter  even¬ 
ings,  when  there  is  no  woi’k  foi'  the  youths  in  the 
fields.  These  ckusses  meet  in  cottages  hired  for  the 
})ur]tose,  and  the  .system  employed  is  a  simple  one, 
devised  specially  for  the  conditions  under  wliich  the 
students  work,  and  puite  independent  of  the  South 
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more  than  most  others,  both  as  regards  manufacture  Kensington  system.  Here  the  future  decorators  learn 
and  decoration.  Fow  to  draw,  listen  to  short  lectures  on  art,  and  study 

I  should  not  .so  insist  on  the  “  eclecticism  ”  of  the  the  different  styles  of  ornament.  'When  they  begin  to 
’Kerswell  pottery,nor  should  I  write  about  the  pottery  decorate  pottery,  they  have  aciiuired  sufficient  freedom 
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of  hand  and  skill  in  the  use  of  colour  to  }noceed  at 
once  to  decorate  any  yiven  })iece  without  sketching 
the  design  on  the  ]int.  Tlie  only  guide  or  restriction 


ninxKi.Nc;  cui>  with  jiotto. 
{<)ld  Stijle.) 


is  tlie  ])articnlar  “style”  or  species  of  decoration — 
“  hhoilian,”  “Delft,”  or  “majolica,”  as  the  case  may 
he.  Some  of  these  “styles”  are  fraid^ly  foreign, 
from  early  Flenush  to  modern  French  ;  others  are 
English,  some  continning  old  traditions  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  and  one  at  least — the  Ahhotskerswell  ware — 
aiming  at  eomj)lete  ol'iginality. 

In  judging  this  ware,  evtm  from  the  artistic  point 
of  view,  some  regard  must  he  jiaid  to  the  objects  for 
which  it  is  prixlnced.  The  aim  of  its  founder  was, 
as  I  ha\e  hinted,  ])hil;inthro])ical  rather  than  com¬ 
mercial  ;  it  was  to  find  useful  and  eUo'ating  em¬ 
ployment  foi'  the  leisure  of  the  hoys  and  }’onths 
of  country  ^•illages,  and  to  raise  the.  taste  of  the 
I'ottagers  hy  replacing  their  oi'iiaincnts  and  utensils 
with  others  of  a.  ty})e  snperioi-  in  design,  hut  yet 
not  expensive  or  su])ertine.  To  produce  pots  e([nally 
cheap, l»nt  home-made,  and  prettier  than  those  already 
in  use,  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  heen  the  jiriine  motive 
of  the  ^Vller  Vale  Potteries.  AVhether  this  intention 
has  l)een  completely  realised,  it  would  he  difficult  to 


say;  but  it  is  at  least  cei'tain  that  the  ware  has  a 
local  po]inlarity,  that  it  is  very  varied  in  style,  and 
that  the  decoration,  however  inspired  by  memory  of 
other  wares,  is  never  a  mere  imitation,  -fudged  bv 
the  standard  of  its  intention,  and  having  regard  to 
the  circumstances  of  its  i)ro(lnction,  and  the  short- 
time  the  woiks  have  been  in  existence,  the  results 
must  be  regarded  as  altogether  meiitorions  and  hope¬ 
ful,  and  in  some  respects  novel  and  surjn'ising. 

I  nder  the  latter  head  comes  a  jiiece  which  claims 
attention  mainly  as  a  technical  achievement — a  vase  of 
“  crackel  ”  faience,  made  of  ordinaiy  red  clav  covered 
with  white  enanud,  vcuned  with  ]iale  blue  nndei'  a 
smooth  unliroken  glaze.  The  \’ase  is  not  very 
beautiful,  Imt  the  ]a’oeess  can  lie  elainied  as  a  dis- 
co\'erv  which  is  not  only  eertaiuly  curious  and  inter¬ 
esting,  but  woi'th  (hweloping  with  all  ])ossihl(‘  care. 
Parlicular  attmdiou  should  be  ]iaid  t-o  beauty  of 
shape  in  all  objects  made  of  this  “crackel.”  It 
wijuld  mak(“  charming  bowls  ,uid  \'a.ses  with  no  other 
decoi’ation  than  a.  liji  and  foot-  of  the  coloiu'  of  the 
\'eins,  but  would  also  liear  a  good  deal  of  modelled 
ornament-  of  the  same  oi'  other  W'ell-choseii  eolmu',  if 
simple  and  judicious  in  foiiii.  'fhere  would  be  a 
future  for  it  in  skilful  hands.  In  decoration  the  most 
original  is  that  of  the  j\.bhotskerswell  ware,  which 
cmisists  of  hrush  strokes  arranged  in  .symmetrical 
grou])S  snggestiA'e  of  iloral  and  leaf-like,  forms.  In  one 
of  these  ])ieces  there  is  a  sign  of  ornament  distinctly 
suggested  by  the  natural  obstu'vation  of  the  decoratm-. 
(See  p.  .'’iri;!.)  Around  the  liase  of  a  gourd-like  bottle 
are  arranged  shapes  suggested  by  the  form  of  tad- 
])oles.  Such  a-  form  is  common  enough  njion  ( )i  ieidal 
pottery — sometinu's  in  imitation  of  tlames,  sometimes 
in  the  ciuious  seal  which  is  supjio.sed  to  symliolise 
the  male  and  female  })rinciples — but  it  is  none  the 
less  original  oi'  interesting  for  all  that.  The  chord  of 
colour  of  this  Aliliotskerswell  ware  is  rich  and  har¬ 
monious.  Such  ]iieces  of  it  as  have  been  si-nt  me  are 
formed  of  a  pure  white,  body  like  pipeclay,  covered 
with  a  yellow  glaze,  and  decoi'ated  with  enamels 
of  brown,  I'ed,  and  green,  laid  on  in  bold  decisive 
strokes,  showing  freedom  and  ceu'tainty  of  hand. 
The  decoration  fVilhiws  well  tiu'  shape  of  the  jheces 
to  which  it  is  a-iiplied,  but  it  is  often  too  crowded 
and  the  foians  too  large  for  the  sniface  decorated. 
These  faults  and  virtues  are  observable  in  other 
descriptimis  of  Aller  Vale  pottery — in  the  “  llhodian 
ware,”  for  instance,  in  which  the  floral  forms  are 
generally  too  large,  and  sometimes  ill-])la.ced.  Put 
this  ware  is  wortli  a  good  tleal  of  culti\'ation,  for  the 
coloiu’S  are  good  and  the  treatment  of  the  tlcnvers 
jilea„sant.  Put  this  treatmeid,  hovers  at  present  be¬ 
tween  Flastern  conventions  and  a  realistic  tendency, 
whereas  what  should  he  sought  is  original  con¬ 
ventionalisation  of  Flnglish  forms.  Some  ap}iroach 
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to  this  is  sometimes  made,  as  in  a  vase  Ix'fore  me,  on 
wliieli  a  eai'uatinii  is  drawn  in  a  deeoi'ative  niannei' 
mure  English  tlian  Lliodian.  Lnt  there  sliutdd  he 
little  ditlieulty  in  giving  a  thoroughly  Engii.sli  s])irit 
to  this  style.  In  the  ga.rdens  ol’  I  teA'onshii'c'  eotl-age.s 
grow  roses  and  daldias,  Canterliiiry  hells  and  aeonik', 
hollyhocks  and  stocks,  ])assion-llowers  and  marigolds, 
larkspurs  and  asters;  and  in  the  Helds  and  hedges 
are  huttercu])s  and  cowslips,  foxglove  and  hluehells, 
and  a  hundred  other  forms,  which  would  yield  an 
inexhaustihle  store  of  fresh  decoration  well  suited  to 
the  “  Khodian  ”  style  if  only  ])ro])e]iy  treated;  and  it 
may  he  said  generally  of  these  village  ])otteries  that 
if  they  fail  it  will  not  he  for  want  of  good  mate¬ 
rial,  either  for  body  or  decoration.  The  faience  is  of 
■various  qualities,  and  coloured,  ranging  from  ])ure 
white  to  red,  and  from  tine  to  coarse;  and  it  is 
covered  with  glazes  of  different  tints,  and  decorated 
with  enamels  and  slip  and  SfjraJjinin.  Sometimes,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  piece  of  “lihodian”  referred  to, 
the  body  is  covered  with  a  white  stannife.i’(.)us  enamel 
of  a- fine  soft  (pudity,  into  which  the  rich  colours 
seem  to  melt.  But  besides  white  and  red  j)ottery 
a  brown  or  huff  ware  is  also  pi'oduced,  which  is 
sometimes  decorated  witli  enamels  and  glazed,  and 
sometimes  unglazed  and  decorated  with  coloured 
slips. 

Then  there  is  “  Imrhotine  ”  for  those  who  like 
it — rich  in  colour,  and  painted  with  considerable 
skill ;  and  some  other  vases  very  carefully  potted, 
and  decorated  with  white  sli]i  on  a  coloured  ground, 
which,  1  suppose, mark  the.  highest  point  of  “culture” 
yet  reached  at  Allei'  A^ale. 

These  latter  vases  deseix^e  notice  because  of  the 
technical  skill  and  finish,  and  also  for  their  distinct- 
nes.s  from  ordinary  ware.  The  ornament  is  composed 
of  conventional  leaves  mixed  with  other  forms  like 
dolphins,  in  a  taste  which  appears  suggested  1)}' 
llenaissance  ornament.  This  oinament  is  carefull}' 
adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  pieces,  and  is  drawn  and 
modelled  in  a  skilful  manner.  But,  after  all  due 
praise  has  been  given,  it  must  he  confessed  that  tliey 
want  the  simplicity  and  the  fresh  decorativ  e  impulse 
which  marks  much  of  the  rougher  ware,  and  tliat 
they  convince  one  the  more  of  the  superiority  of 
“  Home  ”  as  a  source  of  inspiration.  The  tendency 
of  the  Aller  Ahxle  potters,  as  of  all  artists  who  are 
really  entliusiastic  in  their  craft,  must  he  to  tlxe  per¬ 
fection  of  it,  and  the  production  of  work  of  the  highest 
class ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  he  expected,  or  even 
hoped,  that  the  modest  ambitions  of  its  founder, 
Air.  Phillips,  to  produce  only  I'ough  cottage  ware  for 
cottagers  will  never  he  overstepped,  hut  it  will  he  a 
great  pity  if  the  i)otters  of  the  “  AVells,”  as  they 
increase  in  skill  and  knowledge,  allow  their  ornament 
to  become  more  learned  and  less  spontaneous,  moi'e 


ALLER  VALE  BOTTLE. 

{Tadpole  Border  at  Base.) 

liottles  l^)e  new,  when  the  materials  for  both  are  on 
the  spot  ? 


elahorat.c  and  It-ss  iiidive.  H’he  future  of  t-lie  wan', 
liowcvei',  probably  dcpi'iids  on  |,hi'  fa.st.c  of  thi'  hiiv'i't' 
as  well  as  on  (  hatot  I  la^  ])ro(lnc(‘r,  and  I  hope  that  I  he, 
demand  will  h(',  gi'eaier  for  those,  classes  whieh  are 
ino.st  Engii.sh,  most  “  I  )e\’onsliire,  ”  in  eliaraetei’,  and 
l,ha,t  the  pi’cho'enee,  will  always  he,  for  (,lins('  ])ieees 
wliieli  sliow  some  signs  of  indi\ idiiality  and  invention. 
Of  all  tlie  exainjdes  of  the.se,  “  Home,”  ])otteries  that 
I  have  seen,  I  like  none  better  than  those  which 
carry  on  tlie  old  English  Iradition.s — niodei'i}  d(  .sceiid- 
ants  of  the  old  “  tygs  ”  and  “  ])osset  ])ots;”  and 
S])ecially,  1  think,  aie  to  he  enconi'aged  ]iiee('s  made 
for  festive,  occa.sions,  .such  a,s  births  and  marriages 
ami  birthdays,  and  decorated  with  hold  flouri.shes  and 
a]i])ro]t)iate  mottoes.  I  .see,  howevei',  no  reason  why 
the.se  mottoes  should  he  old  and  ill-s])elt,  and  date.d 
two  hundred  years  ago,  as  is  the,  ca,se,  with  a,  jiiece 
before  me.  It  is  a  mi.stake,  1  know,  to  put  new  wine 
into  old  bottles;  hut  why  .should  not  lioth  wine  and 


queen  ELJZAP.  ETH  A.\J)  the  three  eoddk.sses. 
{Fruiii  (he  raintin<j  bn  Litcan  D'liccic,  a!  licniiptoii  Court.) 


LUCAS  D’HRERE,  UAINTER  ANL  POET  OF  GHENT. 

I!v  LKiXEL  CT'ST, 


AM()X(t  11i(‘  Lrrolit-  citii'S  of  Flamlcrs,  (llicnt  oc- 
(.'iijiics  a  ])Osili(iii  soiiu-wliat  siiuilai'  In  that 
held  liy  >Si(‘iia.  in  Italy.  Like  Siena,  it  was  hivmerly 
govo'iieil  hy  an  aristnevaey  nf  its  ewn  hnrgiieis,  and 
resisted  sueeessinlly  the  attenqits  of  eni}>ei(irs  ami 
kings  tu  coerce  it  into  suhjectinii ;  like  Siena,  it  has 
willingly  consented  to  he  peacefully  ahsoi-lu'd,  as  one 
of  the  leading  cities  of  ji  newly  nidted  kingdom;  and 
like  Siena,  (Ihent  was  the  hirthplaee,  of  a.  school  of 
artists  ]:)eculiar  to  itself.  This  school,  however,  was 
lu'oken  up  and  dispersed  during  the  terri hie  struggles 
in  which  the  city  was  continually  enga.ged  during  the 
sixteenth  century.  Thanks  to  an  unl>roken  series  of 
archives,  a  series  surpassed  ])erlia})S  only  hy  that  at 
Siena,  and  to  the  industry  of  modern  enthusiasts 
in  research,  the  existence,  lives,  and  works  of  the.se 


artists  have  heen  gradually  reveahal  to  the  world. 
To  the  industry  of  i\L\I.  Ldmond  de  IhissclieiA 
I’hilips  lUommaert.f  Henri  1  lymans.j  and  others  we 
owe  the  I'eseiie  of  Lucas  H’lleere,  the  once  famous 
jiaiider  and  ])oet  of  ( Ihent, fr(un  the  unmerited  (jhlivion 
in  which  his  memory  has  hitherto  heen  involved. 

The  family  of  1  )’Heere  W(‘re.  artists  for  generations. 
The  I'arliest  was  Andries  l>Mle(‘re,  a  niendx‘r  of  the 
guild  of  St.  Luke  at  (Ihent  in  1471.  Lucas  D’lteere, 
who  was  horn  at  (lluait  in  1534,  was  one  of  six 
children  of  dan  D’Heere,  sculptor  and  statuary,  and 

*  Ediuoiut  clc  Lnssclier  :  “  tW’cliei'clies  t^iir  Ics  peintres  el  sculp- 
teiivs  (le  Gaud  au  XVl'  '"''  siecle.” 

f  ]’.  r.lomniaert :  “Eeii  Levenscliets  van  laicas  D'lleere.” 
t  “  Le  Livre  dcs  t'eintres  de  Caret  van  Mander  ”  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1SS4;. 


LUCAS  D’lILKLK,  I'AINTLi;  AND  I'OKT  ()F  (JIILXT. 


Aiiii.i  Siiiyters,  his  wife.  -Ian  D’lLu'i’c  wa-s  lJu;  h-ad- 
ing  sculptor  and  statuaiy  in  Client:  his  works  in 
inarlile  and  alabaster  wen'  of  great  merit,  and  there 
was  hardly  a  ehureh  or  public  building  in  Client 
that  did  not  possess  some  example  of  his  art.  Un¬ 
fortunately  most  of  his  works  ]ierished  in  the  icono¬ 
clastic  outbreak  of  1500.  Anna  Smyters  came  also 
of  a  race  of  artists,  and  w'as  herself  a  miniature- 
jiainter  of  fame  and  distinction,  especially 
renowned  for  her  minute  and  delicate  skill 
in  this  art.  Sueli  were  the  parents  of  Lucas 
1 1’Heere. 

The  family  were  known  to  tlicir  fellow- 
citizens  by  the  surname  of  iMynsheere,  or 
Mynheere,  a  very  intelligible  and  douhtle.ss 
familiar  alteration  of  their  name.  As  a  child, 

Lucas  fi'ecpiently  accompanied  his  father  on 
his  journeys  to  the  forests  and  (piariies  of 
Dinant  and  Namur  to  obtain  the  materials 
for  his  work,  and  he  learnt  to  draw  from 
memory  and  with  rapidity  the  .scenes  and 
objects  which  he  sawx  As  the  child  grew 
up,  -Tan  D’Heere  placed  him  in  the  studio  of 
his  friend  Frans  de  AAiendt,  better  known 
as  Finns  Floris,  at  Antwerp.  The  principal 
artists  at  Client  had  l)een  dispersed  or  ruined 
by  the  oppressive  edict  of  Charles  V.  in  1540  ; 
this  explains  why  -Tan  D’Heere  was  compelled 
to  go  outside  the  city  for  a  good  master  for  his 
son.  Frans  Floris  was  the  leading  artist  of 
that  Flemish  school  which  bridges  the  in¬ 
terval  between  tlie  old  school  of  the  Avan 
Eycks,  Menilinc,  and  Van  der  AWyden,  and 
the  future  school  of  Euliens  and  Abandyck. 

Floris  had  acquired  some  of  the  great  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  Italian  painters,  even  some  traces 
of  the  frrribil  via  of  Michelangelo  himself, 
and  with  a  steadier  head  niiglit  liaA^e  been 
one  of  tlie  great  painters  of  the  world. 

Under  him  the  young  D’Heere  made  rapid 
progi’ess,  and  soon  became  almost  a  rival  of 
liis  master  in  breadth  and  facility  of  execu¬ 
tion.  AVhen  quite  young,  perhaps  at  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  Floris,  he  started  on  a  loiind  of  travels. 
He  visited  France,  wliere  he  was  employed  by 
Catherine  de’  Aledicis  on  designs  for  tapestries  and 
similar  works,  and  also  England,  where  he  was 
patronised  by  Queen  Mary  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
whose  portraits  lie  painted.  The  portrait  of  Alary 
in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  is  dated 
1554  (see  p.  360),  and  there  is  a  double  portrait 
of  her  and  Philip  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  at  AVoburn  Abbey. 

In  1559  Lucas  D’Heere  was  back  at  Client,  and 
with  his  father  was  employed  to  execute  the  necessaiy 
decorations  for  the  Chapter  of  the  Order  of  the 


Cnldi'ii  Fleec'C  held  by  I'hili])  11.  in  thi'  Cathedrid  of 
St.  PuA’on  on  -Inly  ll.'Ird  of  lliat  year.  I'he  occasion 
was  one  of  Idstorical  interest;  it  was  the.  twenty- 
third,  and,  as  it  turiu'd  (jnt,  tlie  last  chapter  of  tlie 
order  e\'ei’  held,  and  the  julnciji-al  personages  who 
assisted  at  this  ceremony  wen*  destiiu'd  to  |)lay  the 
most  thrilling  re/as  in  the  great  drama  of  IIk* 
struggle  for  liberty  and  religion  between  the  Xether- 


MARY  NEVILL,  LADY  DACRE. 

(From  the  Paintimj  by  Lucas  D'lleere,  at  Delhus.) 

lands  and  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  PI  blip  II.,  Alva, 
AVilliam  of  Orange,  Egmont,  Horn,  were  among  the 
brilliant  group  of  knights  who  assembled  within 
the  choir  of  St.  Bavon  on  that  day.  The  Idazoned 
armorials,  which  were  painted  on  panel  by  Lucas 
D’Heere  and  adorned  the  stalls  of  the  knights  on  this 
occasion,  still  remain  in  the  cathedral,  mute  memo¬ 
rials  of  this  gorgeous  prelude  of  the  terrilile  ei'ents 
that  ensued.  In  a  side  chapel  there  still  hangs  a 
large  painting  executed  for  the  occasion  representing 
“The  Queen  of  Shelia  before  Solomon,”  in  which 
Solomon  bears  the  features  of  Philip. 

For  the,  next  nine  years  Lucas  D’Heere  resided 
principally  in  Ghent,  where  he  started  a  painting 


Till-:  ^lAdAZiXE  OF  Airr. 


schoiil  miller  his  nwii  ilirediun,  wliieli  was  laru'eh’ at - 
teinleil.  W  e  kuiiw  hut-  few  liallies  (if  his  ]iU|iils,  hut 
aiuiiiiL;'  tlieiu  was  ( 'arel  van  Maiider,  te,  wlimu  weave 
iuilehted  for  the  fauuius  eulleetioii  nf  liinj^ra|ihies  nf 


ha\’e  heeii  the  t un diiu'-] ii li lit  in  his  life.  .I’iet-ur 
( 'a rl II lU iers,  liuiLfiiiuastei'  nf  the  Inw  u  Ilf  \^en‘,  near 
.iliildelliiiiLt,  had  a  daiinhlev,  Ideaiinra,  nf  ]iersiiual 
chariiis  iin  dniilit,  and  addieli.-d  tn  \evse-nial<iiie'. 


Fli.VXC'MS  r.U.VNIKIN,  DL'eUESS  (IF  SUFFOVIC,  AND  U  FK  SECIINU  HUSJlA.NU.  AlUilAN  STOKES. 
{I'rnm  tin'  J'ahitiiii/  hif  Li'i-as  In  fjir  Possrssin/i  of  Col.  Wji/rnc  FiiicJt.) 


file  o'lvat  Flemish  artists.  Few  alsn  nf  It’Meere's 
]iaiutiun's  ha\'e  sur\  i\  ed  the  ehaiKes  of  time  and  di'cay, 
and  the  iennnelast  ie  ravages  in  I'lhh.  A  view  nf  the 
nld  alilieynf  St.  1  la  Null  ( I  la  led  Inhti)  is  still  ]ireser\ed 
in  t  he  eha| it-er-hi iiise  nf  the  eat  hedral  at  <  ilieiit.  The 
\illaye  Ilf  St.  I’aiil,  in  the  disiriet  nf  \\'aes,  jins- 
sesses  a  '|■ueili.\inu'’  hy  him,  and  the  ( 'n|ienliayen 
Aliiseinn  has  a-  ]iaintiiiy  nf  the  “  Wise  and  Fnnlish 
\'iiyins.”  Saered  and  alleynrieal  suhjeets,  in  t-he 
1  taliaiiisirl  manner  nf  his  master  Flnris,  seem  tnha\'e 
heeii  Ids  chief  neeu|iatinn, 

1  )’l leere’s  chief  ]ia,triin  was  Adnljih  nf  llureimdy, 
Lnrd  nf  Whi.ekeii,  “  Ltrand  hailli  ”  nf  the  city  nf  (dient, 
and  Admiral  nf  the  Xnrtli  Seas.  h’lleere  ]iaint-ed 
his  ]inrt  rait  and  tlmsi.'  nf  his  w  ife  and  his  I'nnl.  He 
fre(|Uenl  ly  a.eenm|ianied  his  ]iafrnn  t-n  IM  iddel  1  ui ry 
and  nther  |ilaees,  and  it  \vas  ]irnlialil\'  nii  nne  nf 
these  (leeasiniis  that  he  came  tn  \vliat  seems  tn 


h'lleere  was  eiiiplnyed  tn  jiaint  her  jiortrait,  airl, 
lieiiiy  an  in\'eterate  verse-maker  himself,  snnii  fnuiid 
that  kindred  s)iirit-s  ra]iidly  lial  tn  Inve.  1  tilticulties, 
hiiwiwer,  sl-nnd  in  the  way.  In  nne  nf  his  ]inenis  he 
enni]iares  their  li\es  tn  thnse  nf  Hem  and  LeaiidiU’. 
lieliyiiin  may  ha\'e  lii'eii  the  nlistaele.  W^e  ha\'e 
knnwn  Lucas  I  )’l  leere  hit  liert-n  as  t-he  diwnted  ser\'ant 
nf  t  he  S|iauish  kiiiy,  and  his  chief  su]i|i(irt-er,  ..Vdiilph 
I  if  I  liiryiindy  :  in  a  slinrt-  t  inie  he  aiijiears  as  i  me  nf  1  hi* 
keenest-  suii|inrters  nf  the.  refnrmed  relio-inii.  May 
it  lint  ha-\'e  heeii  t-lu*  eharnis  nf  Fleannra-  ('arlmniers 
which  lirnuylit  H’Heerenver  tn  the  new  faith  ?  ^Vt 
(Iheiit  Lucas  l)’lh‘ere  attained  tn  a-  iimst  jimmiiient 
|insilinn.  He  was  esteemed  as  much  for  his  lil-erary 
((iialities  as  fnr  his  ait-ist-ie  a.ehii'Veinents.  He  wa-s 
nne  Ilf  the  lift-eeii  niendiers  nf  t-he  fainnus  (liiild 
nf,  Lhetnric,  “.lesiis  with  the  Halsam-llnwer,”  the 
eentral  and  h'ading  yiiild  of  those  curious  iiistitu- 


LUCAS  D’HKEKK,  PAINTEK  AND  OK  OllKNT. 


tions  wliit'h  did  so  imicli  to  further  the  cause 
of  lil)erty  in  the  Netherlands.  In  loGo  lie  puli- 
lished  a  small  volume  of  poems,  entitled  “The 
(lardeu  and  Orchard  of  I’oesy,”  eontafuiug  “  many 
kinds  of  poetical  blossoms  ;  that  is  divers  matters, 
s[)iritual,  amorous,  humorous,  also  vaiious  senti¬ 
ments,  inventions,  and  poetical  devices  from  ex¬ 
amples  of  (freek,  Latin,  and  French  poetry.”  This 
little  volume,  which  is  extremely  rare,  though  it  does 
not  establish  his  claim  to  high  rank  as  a  poet,  fully 
bears  out  the  reputation  he  had  for  great  literary 
attainments. 

All  the  })ageants  or  ceremonial  festivities  at 
(Ihent  were  under  the  direction  of  D’Heere,  such 
as  the  opening  of  the  Nieiiwe  Vaei't  Canal  in  1  oGll, 
and  the  fetes  ensuing  on  the  shooting  of  the  popin- 
gay  by  Egmont  in  the  same  year. 

Tn  15G6  the  city  was  thrown  into  confusion  Ity 


On  FebruaT'y  the  IGtli,  LIGd,  a  long  inijiending 
tlmnder-lxilt  fell  on  tiie  Netherlands  in  (he  famous 
edict  of  the  Impiisition  by  Alva,  proscribing  all 
heretics  witli  few  exceptions.  Lucas  D’Heere  and 
his  wife  were  among  those  at  Client  jiroscrilied  by 
name,  and  they  fled  with  many  others  to  England, 
leaving  the  painting  school  to  be  broken  uj)  for  ever 
and  their  house  and  goods  to  be  confiscated  by  the 
bloodhounds  of  the  Iiupusition. 

England,  as  it  is  well  known,  extended  open  arms 
to  the  Flemish  refugees,  and  founded  part  of  her 
commercial  supremacy  on  their  industrial  activity. 
Art  was  at  a  v^ery  low  elib  in  England  when  D’Heere 
reached  it  for  the  second  time.  Holljein  had  died 
in  1543,  leaving  no  pupils  and  but  few  imitators. 
D’Heere’s  own  fellow-townsmen  Gerard  and  Lucas 
Horenbault  had  passed  away;  a  few  foreign  names 
have  struggled  to  the  surface  of  the  sea  of  oli- 


HEXRY  VIII. 

(From  the  Paintiny  by  Lucas  D'Heere,  at  Sudeley  Castle.) 


the  outbreak  of  the  iconoclasts.  Van  iMander  tells  livion,  but  just  at  the  time  of  D’Heere’s  arri^•al 
us  that  Lucas  D’Heere  was  especially  active  in  there  is  a  complete  alisence  of  all  artistic  record, 
saving  works  of  art  from  their  misguided  fury,  but  There  exist,  howe\er,  a  number  of  portraits,  bear- 
many  of  his  own  and  his  father’s  works  perished,  ing  a  monogram  composed  of  the  letters  HE 
722 
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yCntur  Jc  -Ci'min'i  ifiu/T  inirche  s  fen  eittiu. 


THE  JMAYOlt  OP  LONDOX  MAKING  IIIS  ENTRY. 
(l-'iiim  a  Wiitci'-Ciilin'i-  l>reiirl)i;/  hi/  Liicns  Dlleeir,  at  (rheiif.) 

(ir  111'',  oi'  ])i‘iha]is  LME  or  LMl'  coiiiliiiiod. 
Hue  of  the  |)riueipal  among  ilie.se,  the  allegorieal 
poitrait-  of  “(^)ueeii  IHizaheth  and  the  Thine 
( loddes.se.s,”  at  I:Iain])ton  (fonrt,  has  lor  oi’er  two 
linndred  years  lieen  attrilmted  to  Eneas  E’Heere, 
and  tliose  hearing  the  same  monograin  lia.ve 
naturally  followed  tlu'  same  attrilmtion.  This 
])ortrait,  which  represents  the  goddesses  Venns, 
Minerva,  ainl  Juno  shiinking  in  awe  from  the 
glorious  majesty  of  the  (pieen,  is  conceived  in 
the  allegorical  spirit  of  E'lemish  art;  the  Latin 
verses  which  avcomiKUiy  it  are  ([uite  in  the  vein 
of  D’Heere’s  jioetic  fancy.  The  monogram,  how¬ 
ever,  presents  a.  difficulty.  Lucas  iJ’Heere  signed 
his  ])icture  of  tiie  “  (jueen  of  Slielia.  ”  at  (llient 
“  Lucas  Derus,”  and  in  several  Latin  ])anegyric 
ATU'ses  on  him  hy  Lain])Soidus,  Etenhoiius,  and 
others  he  is  always  called  “Dcu  us”  or  “  I  theerius.” 
The  mouonram  would  stand  for  “  Lucas  Herus 
fecit.”  ^Vnotlier  difficulty  also  arises  from  some 
of  these  portraits  hearing  dates  at  winch  we 
know  for  certain  that  D'lleere.  was  at  work  in 
(Ihent.  ATui  Alander,  howevm',  tells  us  that  he 
was  ])artic.ularly  noted  for  his  skill  in  ])aiidhig 
portraits  from  memory.  In  the  alisence  of 


any  certainty  on  this  subject,  tradition  may  he 
followed,  and  this  remarkahle  group  of  ])ortraits 
assigned  to  the  ])ainter  from  (Ihent. 

'I'lie  Tudor  E.xhihition  at  the  Xew  Gallery  in 
18hU  hrought  some  of  Lucas  l.t’lleere’s  ]taintings 
liefore  the  puhlic.  Among  them  were  the  portraits 
of  Ei'ances,  Guchess  of  Suttolk,  and  hei'  second  hus- 
hand  Adrian  Stokes  (lent  hy  ( 'olonel  Wynne  Finch) 
(see  p.  ;15());  (jueeii  Alary  (from  the  Aidnpiaries) ; 
(jueen  Alary,  with  the  “  Hungad”  ])etition  (lent  hy 
Ah'.  Sto]iford  Sack\ille,  and  a  smaller  vei'sion,  lent 
hy  ( 'olonel  AN’ynne  Finch);  Henry  AH  1  L,  copied  from 
Holhein’s  ]iainting  at  Whitehall  (see.  ]i.  357)  (lent 
hy  Trinity  Gollege,  Gamhridge);  and  Eleanor  Hrandon, 
Gountess  of  Gumherland  (lent  hy  Air.  Vernon  AVent- 
worth).  The  last  portrait,  although  in  a.  faded  and 
mutilated  condition,  shows  in  the  modelling  of  the 
t'eatui-es  and  other  details  the  hand  of  a  (lortrait- 
])aintcr  in  the  lirst  rank.  A  large  allegorical  ])or- 
trait  of  Henry  N'lll.  and  his  family  (from  Sndeley 
Gastle),  a.scril)ed  to  Sir  Antonio  Alore,  shows  so 
much  of  the  style  and  conceit  of  Lucas  1  )’Heere,  that 
he  may  he  safely  credited  with  it,  though  it  does 
not  enhance  his  reputa.ti(.)n.  Among  other  portraits 
hearing  H’Heere’s  monogram  may  he  noticed  those 


: ‘funneii.-.L^ieiiei’i’.t Jviw'-Pnr.i'  ~ ,/ii  - 


A  BARON,  AND  A  KNIGHT  OP  THE  GARTER. 

J'’/vi/i  a  irnfci'-Ciiloiii-  Dinwiii;/  h/i  Lucas  D'lleere,  at  Ghent.) 
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of  "I’lioiiijis,  Duke  of  Noi’folk ;  AliU'o'iiret  Audley, 
Duchess  of  Norfolk  (at  Audley  End);  Henry, 
Lord  Darnley,  and  his  brother  Charles  Stuart, 
Earl  of  Lenox  (at  Windsor);  and  IMary  Nevill, 
Lady  Daere  (at  llelhus). 

We  know  few  details  of  D’Heere’s  life  in 
England,  save  that  in  1571  his  name  ap})eai’s 
among  the  elders  of  tlie  Duteli  Chureh  at  Austin 
Friars,  and  that  on  the  31st  of  Dlay,  1575,  he 
acted  as  sponsor  to  one  Susanna  Drossaert  in 
company  with  Louise  CaiLoniers,  wife  of  Caro¬ 
lus  llyckwaert,  alias  Theo})hilus,  a  well-known 
minister  t»f  the  Walloon  Church  at  Norwich ; 
she  was  no  dcndA  sister  or  niece  of  his  wife 
Eleanora.  One  important  relic  of  his  visit  to 
Flngland  still  remains.  Van  Mander  tells  us  that 
in  1570  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Lord  High 
Admiral,  Edward  Lord  Clinton,  to  |.)aint  a  gallery 
with  figures  lepresenting  the  costumes  of  all 
nations ;  that  when  the  painter  came  to  depict 
an  Flnglishman,  he  represented  him  naked,  with 
A’ei'ses  denoting  his  inability  to  make  up  his  mind 
what  costume  to  choose,  a  jest  which  was  re¬ 
peated  to  the  (pieen,  greatly  to  her  entertainment. 


GKEENLANDEE,  BROUGHT  TO  EUROPE  BY  SIR  MARTIN  FROBISHER 
IN  1570. 

(From  a  Water-Colour  Drawiiuj  by  Lucas  D'Heerc,  at  Ghent.) 


SATIRICAL  COSTUME  PORTRAIT  OF  AN 
ENGLISHMAN. 

(From  a  Water-Colour  Drawhvj  by  Lucas  D'Heerc,  at  Ghent.) 

This  idea  of  the  Finglish  proneness  to  change 
of  fashion  was  taken  from  Andi'ew  Borde’s 
“  Boke  of  the  Introduction  of  Knowledge  ” 
(1542).  Since  1865  there  has  been  preserved 
at  Ghent  (now'  in  the  library)  a  volume  of 
oi'iginal  water-colour  drawings  by  Lucas 
D’Heere,  wdiich  tends  to  corioborate  this 
statement.  The  liook  is  entitled  “  Theatre 
de  tons  les  peoples  et  nations  de  la  terre 
avec  leurs  habits  et  ornainens  divers  taut 
anciens  C|ue  niodernes  diligemment  depeints 
an  natural  par  Luc  Dheere,  peintre  et  sculp- 
teur  Gantois.”  It  contains  189  studies  of 
figures,  singly  or  in  groups,  some  oiiginal 
designs,  some  taken  fi'om  older  artists.  The 
types  are  taken  fi’om  all  countries,  with 
religious  and  monastic  figures,  men-at-arms, 
oi'ientals,  &c.  The  Biitish  examples  include 
“  Le  Mayeiir  de  Londres  ainsy  qu’il  marche 
a  son  entree,”  “  Lin  Seigneur  de  I’arlement 
qu’on  appelle  Baron,”  “  L"n  Seigneur  de 
I’ordre  du  Guartier,”  “Irlandois  et  Irlandois 
coinme  ils  alloyent  accoustres  estans  au 
service  de  feu  Boy  Henry,”  and  at  the  close 
of  the  series,  “  Homme  .Sauvage  amene  des 


THK  ma(;azixk  of  ai;t. 
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pai^j  Scptaiitvioiiaiix  ]iar  M.  Fuvliisher,  Fan  IGTG,” 
and  the  naked  1‘hig'lislinian  as  aheady  deserihed. 

Ill  F')77  tlie  I’aeitieatinii  nf  (diiait  eiiahleil  Fiieas 
It'Heere  to  return  to  his  native  town.  He  seems  to 


liave  laid  aside  art  tor  aetive  service  in  polities.  He 
was  appointed  auditor  of  the  ehaniher  of  accounts, 
and  resinned  his  old  iluties  of  master  of  the  cere¬ 
monies  and  poet  laureate  ou  the,  o(.'(;a,sions  of  the 
entry  of  the  Prince  of  (traiige  in  1577,  tlie  fetes 
occasioni'd  hy  the  news  of  the  hetrrithal  (»f  Klizalieth 
to  Fraiu'ois,  1  )ne  d’Aleniyui,  and  the  entry  of  the  Hue 
d’Alent;on  into  (fhent  in  1582.  In  1588  the  storm- 


(donds  again  hiust  over  the  city,  the  Duke  of  Parma 
appeairal  l)efore  Ohent,  and  D’Heere  look  refngi'  a, 
second  time  in  llight.  ^'an  IMander  states  that  he  died 
on  August  the  20th,  1584,  some  accounts  say  in  Paris. 

H'lleere’s  most 
imjiortant  literary 
woi’k  was  a.  series 
of  hiographies,  in 
verse,  of  Fhmiish 
painters,  which 
Card  van  IMander 
no  donht  used  in 
c(an])iling  his  own 
collecddons.  The 
mannscrit»t  was 
known  u])  to  1828, 
when  it  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  sale, 
and  has  since  dis- 
iijipearcd.  A  com- 
]>lete  collection  of 
his  pnhlished  liter¬ 
ary  works,  foi'ined 
with  the  greatest 
difficulty  owing  to 
their  great  rarity, 
is  ])reserved  in  the 
Lihrary  at  ( thent. 

Lucas  D’Heere 
left  tw(j  sons,  Ja.coh 
and  Phili])pus  Lu- 
(.■as.  They  ] dunged 
dee]dy  into  the  re¬ 
ligious  c<  >11  tn  iversies 
of  the  time.  His 
grand, son  dan  da- 
cohs  founded  a,  Jlap- 
tist  sect,  and  the 
youngei'  son  was  an¬ 
cestor  of  a  family, 
wdiich  took  the 
name  of  Scheltema 
and  still  pre, serves 
a  silver  cup  with 
1  )'Heere’s  arms  and 
motto  “  Schade  leer 
an  anagram  of 
his  name. 

Lucas  D’Heere.  exhihits  in  a,  remarkalile  way  the 
great  versatility  of  L'lemish  artists.  Tainting,  ])oetry, 
architectme,  even  sculpture  it  ajipears  came  as 
easily  to  him  as  oflicial  hiisine.ss  or  ridigious  tracts. 
Tanked  hy  his  contemporaries  with  Diirei’,  and 
compared  to  Parrhasius  and  Apelles,  he  was 
courted  hy  the  great,  and  ]»rinces  delighted  in 
his  society. 
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THE  TWO  SALONS. 

By  WALTER  ARMSTRONG. 


OR  the  second  time  the  Salon  of  the  Clianip 
(le  ]\Iars  was  vastly  nioi'e  interesting  than  its 
older  rival,  and  that  without  having  recourse,  as  it 
had  last  year,  to  large  drafts  upon  the  earlier  pictures 


and  so  through  most  of  those  to  whom  the  visitor 
was  likely  to  turn  with  liveliest  anticipation.  “  Le 
Rapillon,”  which  is  here  reproduced,  showeil  one 
side  of  ]\L  Stevens’s  genius  with  suthcient  perfcc- 


THB  BUTTERFLY. 

(From  the  Painting  by  Alfred  Stevens.) 


of  those  who  compose  what  I  may  call  its  personnel. 
Some  contributors  sent  works  painted  long  ago,  but, 
as  a  whole,  the  exhibition  differed  from  the  show  in 
the  Champs  Elysees  only  in  the  greater  number  of 
contributions  accepted  from  each  member.  Alfred 
Stevens,  indeed,  drew  upon  his  earlier  style,  and  so 
afforded  material  for  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
“nests”  in  the  whole  collection.  He  was,  however, 
the  only  conspicuous  exception.  Carolus-Duran  sent 
ten  canvases,  but  they  were  all  recent  productions, 
723 


tion ;  but  it  was  from  things  like  “  La  Dame  Jaune,” 
painted  some  twenty  years  ago,  that  the  perceptive 
critic  won  the  fullest  enjoyment.  Throughout  the 
collection  there  was  a  pleasant  absence  of  that 
painting  for  advertisement  which  has  always  been  so 
rampant  at  the  old  Salon.  Setting  aside  a  few  clap¬ 
trap  performances,  such  as  Jose  Frappa’s  “IMariage 
d’Inclination  ” — a  sequel  to  his  “  iMariage  d’Interet  ” 
of  a  few  seasons  ago — and  the  much-talked-of 
“Madeleine  chez  le  Pharisien  ”  of  M.  Jean  Beraud, 
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most  of  the  nine  lumdred  items  in  the  section  j)cin- 
ftar  depended  on  pictorial  qualities  for  their  charm. 
AT.  Erappa’s  work  has  so  littl(‘  to  do  with  art  that 
no  farther  allusion  need  he  made  to  it.  A\'ith  IM. 
I’x'raud  it  has  often  keen  otherwise  :  some  of  his 
]iieturcs,  notably  one  of  an  anarchist  mcetiny  at  the 
Salle  Gratfard,  cxliibited  in  1884,  Invc  been  serious 
and  not  unsucce.ssful  at¬ 
tempts  to  combine  good 
art  with  truth  to  the 
I’arisiaii  types  of  the 
moment,  but  the  “  Ma¬ 
deleine  "  is  ill  -  coil  - 
ceived  as  a  design  and 
eoar.sely  painted  ;  in 
short,  tlippantlv  sensa¬ 
tional  and  little  more. 

'I’he  tigure-liead  of  the 
whole  exhiliition  was  IM. 

■.'aroliis- 1  )uraii.  1 1  is  ten 
oiitribiitions  included 
ull-leiigtli  jiortraits  i.if  a 
lady  in  pink  against 
erim.son,  of  a  lady  in 
])inlv  against  old  gold,  of 
a  girl  in  l>laek  and  \-iolet 
against  old  gold,  of  a 
ehild  in  erimsi.in  against 
green — the  least  admir- 
alilc  of  the  batch — and 
of  a.  lady  in  straw  eidour 
and  grey  against  red. 

The  inner  prolilem  in  all 
tliese  cases  was  to  retain 
tlie  value  of  tlie  flesh  in 
spite  of  gorgeous  .sur¬ 
roundings,  and  ill  eadi 
it  was  solx’cd  ;  soh'cil 
more  Conqdctely  still, 
jierliaps,  in  “  1  )anae,’’  i>n 
academy,  decorated  with 
a.  classical  title.  Mere  we 
saw  Jove’s  venal  beauty 

naked  on  a,  black  velvet  bed.  lioinid  tlie  black 
glowed  drajierics  of  blood  colour,  of  bras.sy  yellow, 
of  a,  brownish  crimson,  while  1  )anae  tiiigered  a^  pink 
and  superfluous  rose.  Finer  in  its  way  than  all  of 
these  was  the  fiortrait  of  (diaries  Gounod.  Itecall- 
ing  in  ina.ny  respects  the  bead  of  J’a-steur  we  saw 
at  the  Academy  two  years  ago,  it  was  carried  farther 
in  the  })aiiiting,  while  it  was  sea-reely  so  bajqiy  in 
composition.  ()p]iosite  to  the  court  of  “Carolus” 
hung  the  display  of  Alfred  Stevens,  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded.  Iletween  Stevens  as  he  was  in 
early  days,  and  .such  men  as  I  (agnan-lSouveret  and 
Eriant,  there  .seems  to  uiy  eyes  to  be  not  a  little  in 


VON  STETTEN. 


(F)-oiii.  the  Paiiifin;/  hi/  Gustave  Cmiytuis.) 


common,  .superficially  dissimilar  though  their  works 
may  be.  1  tagnan’s  picture,  which  is  rejuoduced 
on  the  iqipiisite  i>agc,  deals  with  an  incident  that 
may  be  .seen  in  any  French  town  in  the  first  week 
of  IMay.  A  number  of  con.scrijits  ])erambulate 
the  streets,  singing  the  “  i\larseillaise  ”  and  ])ro- 
claiming  their  dex'otiou  tir  the  tncu/dt'c  which  flaps 

at  the  head  of  their 
ranks.  The  heads  are 
studied  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  .sympathy  and  in¬ 
sight,  and  the  scheme  of 
colour  is  good,  lait  the 
sum  total  is  rather  a 
glorified  study  than  a  pic¬ 
ture.  1\1.  Emile  Friant’s 
“All  Souls’  Day”  will 
lie  remembert'd  by  those 
who  went  to  the  Salon 
in  188!).  It  is  now  in 
the  Luxeiidiourg.  To  the 
Chain])  de  i\Iars  he  sent 
a  curious  picture  called 
“Ombres  l’ortee.s.”  The 
subject  is  a  young  man, 
ill-fav’oured  enough,  en- 
treating  a  ])retty  young 
woman  of  the  lower 
lit)// lycdisii' ;  she  is  lov¬ 
ing,  but  reluctant;  he 
is  cunning,  and  clearly  a 
deserter  in  embryo.  We 
ho])e  she  will  say  “No,” 
but  fear  she  won’t.  Be¬ 
hind  the  figures  there 
is  a  plain  whitewashed 
wall,  on  which  their 
shadows  tell  sharply  as 
.silhouetted  darks.  The 
girl’s  face  is  shaded  Ijy 
a.  thin  veil,  and  great 
dexterity  is  shown  in  its 
])alntiug.  As  a,  concep. 
tion  the  whole  affair  sutlers  from  a  want  of  unity. 
The  design  has  no  pictorial  r  alue,  and,  .so  far  as  its 
])attern  goes,  looks  like  a  section  cut  from  a.  larger 
canvas. 

Actuality,  again,  is  the  ])rcsiding  s])irit  in  1\1. 
(la.ston  La-  ’I’oucbe’s  “lax  Nursery.”  Its  real  suli- 
jeet  is  the  give-and-ta,ke  of  firelight  with  daylight 
on  the  ligui’cs  of  two  children  ])re])aring  for  bed,  or 
]icrha])S  getting  u]).  Cue  little  gii  l  iii  her  night-gown 
stoops  sym])athetically  to  her  younger  sister,  whose 
x)ccu])a.tion  I  may  not  de,scrili('.  Tlie  ])ainting  is 
in  a  high  key  with  much  blue,  but  is  nevertheless 
I’rolilems  of  light  were  dealt  with 


dee})  and  true. 
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by  the  l)i'uslies  of  M.  P>(‘sii;u'(l,  who  was  less  adiiiir- 
al)le  this  year  tliaii  usual;  of  IVlr.  W.  T.  Daiinat; 
of  ]\r.  Iioll,  who  was  also  a.  (lisa|i])oiiilnieiit ;  and 
of  the  Norsemen,  Zorn,  l^ldelfidt,  and  ( )stei’liiid. 
hldelfelt’s  “  ('hrist  and  tlu*  Alaydaleii  ”  was  eoneei\'ed 
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the  eye  of  the  Speaker,  llis  “  Poitiait  d(!  Dame” 
was  iiiueh  lK*ttei'.  IMi'.  Osterlind’s  work  has  sti'ouo 
aihnities  with  that  of  the,  Italian  Seoantini.  The 
fault  of  all  these  men  is  that  they  jiaint  for  too 
long’  a  focus.  One  has  to  hacd'C  away  fi’om  theii’ 


THE  CONSCKIPTS. 

(From  the  raiiitiixj  by  Daynan-Bouverct.) 


rather  on  tlie  lines  of  Mr.  Hacker’s  picture  at  the 
Academy  than  on  those  of  M.  Eeraud’s  perform¬ 
ance.  As  in  the  case  of  IVIr.  Hacker,  his  inspira¬ 
tion  came  palpaldy  from  Phitz  Yon  Idide.  Zorn’s 
half-length  of  Al.  Spuller  w'as  spoilt  l)y  the  grotesque¬ 
ness  of  the  pose,  which  was  meant,  apparently, 
to  represent  the  eagerness  of  a  politician  to  catch 


2:)ictures  to  an  unreasonahle  distance  before  the 
workmanship  takes  shape  and  meaning. 

The  decorative  pictures  at  the  New  Salon  were 
of  no  great  importance.  AI.  Puvis  de  Cluu'annes 
has  been  often  seen  to  more  advantage  than  in 
“  L’l5tc,”  or  “  La  Poterie,”  or  “  La  Ceramique  ;  ” 
while  AI.  Billet’s  “  La  Sortie,  Siege  de  Paris,”  for  the 
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Hotel  do  Yille,  was  one  of  the  worst  examples  I  ever 
saw  of  a  c-lass  of  work  in  wlikli  the  French,  as  a  rule, 
excel.  The  p-reat  panels,  dealing  more  or  loss  directly 
with  the  modern  life  of  Paris,  with  which  so  many 
mr/irir^  have  of  late  been  filled,  ai-e  for  the  most  part 
admirable  examples  of  mural  painting.  In  their 
own  way  they  olfer  as  iierfeet  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  decoration  as  that  aehieved  by  the  best  of 
the  ^Anetian.s.  I’arisian  interiors  do  not  glow  with 


being  one  of  his  happiest  creations,  avoids  this 
mistake.  It  is,  as  it  wei'c,  concentric  in  arahe.sque. 
and  so  far  thorongldy  suited  to  its  destined  place 
<ai  a.  ceiling.  Pesides  this  “  IMusie,”  i\l.  Gervex  had 
a  portiait  at  which  many  people  looked  with  in¬ 
terest.  His  sitter  was  Pre\’ost,  the  mattrc  (Tarmes, 
and  a  creatiA’e  artist  too  in  his  way.  ]  tressed  in 
fencing  costume,  and  gra.sjiing  mask  and  foil,  he 
seemed  the  lirnii  'idad  of  a.  man  who  wins  fame  Fa' 
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‘■IT  IS  Tin:  EMPEROIl!’' 

(From  the  I'uSntinej  hi/  11.  de  T.  Glazebrool.) 


gold,  like  the  jialace  of  the  doges.  They  arc  colder 
in  colour,  more  severe  in  design,  altogether  more, 
architectonic  in  conception.  They  Avould  not  he 
suited  at  all  by  the  voluptuous  harmonies  of  Tie}»olo 
or  \T‘ronese,  to  say  nothing  of  the  still  I'ichei'  chords 
of  Titian  and  Pohnsti.  Neo-Greek  interiors  I'eipiii'c. 
balance  of  design,  a  cm'tain  sort  of  severity  in  outline, 
a  grey  tonality  in  colour.  And  these,  they  get  to 
perfection  in  the  best  works  of  Gervex,  Roll,  Puvis  de 
ChaA'annes,  and  one  or  tAvo  more.  i\l.  Pinet  stands 
on  a  loAver  plane.  lie  is  Avithout  the  instinctive 
taste.  Avhieh  guides  Puvis  and  (lervex.  ]fis  com¬ 
position  for  the  Hotel  de  Ville  offers  us  the  kind 
of  movement  Avhich  makes  a  frame  an  uncomfort- 
ahle  lindtation.  JHs  soldiei's  march  to  our  left  and 
the  spectators  look  on  at  their  going  in  a  Awxy 
that  destroys  the  unity  and  self-sufficiency  of  his 
idea.  The  “  Alusic  ”  of  IM.  Gervex,  though  far  from 


some  })Ursuit  not  quite,  intellectual.  If  T  had  to 
na.me  an  English  ])Oi'trait  Avhich,  both  by  treatment 
and  h_y  the  personality  poi'trayed,  might  he  com- 
|>ared  to  it,  it  Avould  he  i\Ir.  Collier’s  “dohn  Pnrns,” 
Avhich  Avas  at  the.  Ncav  Ga.llei'y  last  year.  Tn  the 
]»a,inting  of  ]\f.  Gervex  we.  may  find  subtleties  that 
no  .search  Avould  di.scoA'er  in  klr.  Collier’s,  hut  in 
grip  a.nd  hi'ca.dth  and  in  the.  enei'getic  character  of 
both  heads,  the  two  pictures  ha.vc  much  in  common. 
Another  much-ta.lked-of  portrait  Avas  that  of  i\Ime. 
Gautreau,  the  famous  beauty,  by  i\l.  Gustave  Coui’- 
tois,  Avho  produced,  hoAvever,  a  far  better  Avork  of 
art  in  the  “Portrait  du  Peintre  von  Stctten,”  Avhich 
is  reproduced  on  ]).  .‘lt)2.  Courtois  models  himself 
apjiarently  upon  the  early  Italian  ].)ortra.its — upon 
tho.se  of  .such  men  as  the  author  of  the.  tAvo  heads  in 
the  National  Gallery,  ascrilied — Avith,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  little  to  justify  the  ascription — to  Piero  della 
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Francesca.  Ilis  work  is  ci)iise(|ueutly  hard,  airle.ss, 
and  Hat.  i\r.  Fngene  Oarricre  sins  in  an  ()p})()site 
direction.  In  handling  lie  seems  the  disci[ile  of  Hals 
and  \'’elas(|iiez,  hnt  his  ehects  aim  at  Kenihrandt. 
llis  “Alphonse  1  )andet  ”  and  “Paid  Verlaine”  are 
splendid  examples  of  his  method.  Tn  each  colour  is 
nearly  lost  in  tone  ;  in  each  the  ontlines  are  nearly 
lost  in  the  ground;  in  each  the  points  of  light  tell 
like  a  cat’s  eyes  in  the  dark;  in  eaeh  the  result  is  a. 
]iersonality  stripped  to  e.sseiitials  and  glowing  at  ns 
with  conscious  self-hetrayal.  If  all  this  is  what  a 
portrait-jiainter  should  aim  at,  then  Eugene  Oarricre 
is  a  master  of  his  trade. 

d’he  old  Salon  will  always  have  two  great  advan¬ 
tages  over  its  i  i\'al,  in  its  central  situation  and  its 
garden.  This  year,  for  the  second  time,  these  were 
resjionsihle  for  its  only  points  of  superiority,  wdueh 
were  the  huger  receipts  and  the  liner  dis]day  of 
scnlptin-e.  With  neither,  however,  have  I  any  concern 
here,  and  so  must  get  njustairs  at  once  to  the  ]iictures. 
The  strength  of  this  part  of  the  show  lay  mainly  in 
the  contrihntions  of  young  and  amhitions  men,  things 
jiainted  rather  for  notoriety  than  for  sale,  and  in  the 
pictures  of  ^Vniericans  and  Englishmen  connected  hy 
ties  of  gratitude  with  their  masters.  Pochegros,se’s 
]iictui'e,  “La  IMoi't  de  Lahylone,  ”  was  of  course 
hy  far  the  imrst  conspicuous  thing  in  the  former 
category.  It  has  scarcely  received  justice  from 
the  critics.  Too  many  have  written  as  if  it  were 
nothing  lait  a  mass  of  crude  ]iainting  and  vulgar 
contri\  ing.  It  is  much  more  than  that.  A  ceiiain 
amount  of  what  may  l)e  calhsl  vulgai'ity  is  in- 
•separahle  from  such  a-  suhject.  Ketinement,  even 
of  art,  would  in  a  sen.se  he  out  of  place,  just  as  it 
would  he  in  tlu^  Flemish  orgies  painted  hy  Pubens 
and  dordaens.  In  treating  such  a  theme,  (me  part 
of  the  ])rohlem  was  how  to  clothe  animalism  and 
the  garish  facts  which  ])lease  it  in  a  sutticient  robe 
of  art.  And  here  I,  think  Pochegros.se  was  hy  no 
means  unsuccessful.  His  picture  wars  well  stage- 
managed.  The  lines  of  the  hall  in  wdiich  thedehauch 
took  place  were  well-C(.)ntrived  and  w'ell-pers])ectived. 
The  loud  and  jmsitive  lines  of  the  draperies  were 
cleverly  inter-knit.  The  naked  figures  were  admii'- 
ahly  painted,  and  the  little  passage  in  the  distance 
which  gave  point  to  the  wdiole  performance — the  cold 
morning  light  glinting  upon  the  arms  and  armour  of 
the  surreptitimis  Persians  at  the  gate — was  well 
seen  and  just  sufficiently  accented.  To  realise  how' 
clever  Pochegrosse’s  mnchinc  was  it  was  (»nly  neces- 
sai-y  to  pass  on  a  few  yards  and  sto])  before  Ulairin’s 
rendering  of  an  almost  identical  suhject,  “The  Death 
of  Sardanajialus.”  Here  there  was  ])lenty  of  good 
painting,  .some  of  it  better  than  anything  in  the 
“Lahylone.”  Put  the  wdiole  altair  was  broken  u]). 


spotty,  and  disorganised.  Xo  gras])  had  been  laid 
upon  it.  It  had  got  itself  linished  hut,  before  the 
end  came,  had  long  been  out  of  hand. 

For  poetry  of  concejition  and  delicate  truth  of 
painting,  nothing  in  the  wdiole  Salon  was  better 
than  a  .small  jiicture  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Xendall,  an 
American, and  a  pupilof  Lenjamin-Constant.  The.suli- 
ject  of  “  Saint  Yves,  priez  ])our  nous  ”  is  simplicity 
ibself.  Two  Lreton  girls,  one  perhaps  eighteen,  the. 
other  ten,  are  sitting  on  a  stone  seat  at  the  foot  of 
a  wdiitewashed  wall,  on  wdii(di  a.  .small  image  of  the 
Saint  is  fixed.  The  small  girl  shrinks  to  her  sist.ei'’s 
side,  the  elder  looks  up  to  the  .shrine  wdth  the  jiathetic 
faith  of  the  ixiiisnniic.  That  is  all:  but  the  wdade 
canvas  vibrates  with  colour,  every  sijnare  inch  is  so 
full  of  (piality,  of  intensity  of  vi.sion,  of  sincerity  in 
lab(mr,  that  our  .sympathies  weie  stirred  as  no  other 
jiictnre  in  the  w  hole  seventeen  hundred  had  jiower  to 
stir  them.  Poetry  again,  but  poetry  of  a  le.ss  intimate 
kind,  marks  the  conception  to  wdiich  the  MiUhdlle 
(V Jfitniini r  for  ])aintiiig  has  been  gi\’en.  This  is  the 
“Saintes  IMaries  ”  of  M.  Paul  dean  ( teia'ais.  Dealing 
wdth  the.  old  legend  wdiich  makes  the  tliree  IMarys 
arri\'e  miracnh.iu.sly  on  tlie  coast  of  Provence,  after 
tliey  had  lieen  sent  adrift,  almost  naked,  in  a  dis¬ 
mantled  boat,  it  makes  it  the  excuse,  for  painting 
siudi  a  lilaze  of  daylight  as  we  must  go  to  Provence 
to  enjoy. 

The  liistoricad  pictures  were  not  uji  to  tlieir  usual 
level,  eitlier  in  artistic,  meiit  or  in  extrinsic  interest. 
The.  “  C’est  rphiipereur  ”  of  IMr.  Hugh  (dlazelirook 
owed  its  place  on  Hie  line,  no  doulit,  to  its  suliject. 
In  cmice.ption  it  has  a  touch  of  melodrama,  while 
its  execution  is  .scarcely  U])  to  the  standard  wdiich 
used  once  to  be  exacted  from  foreign  painters  to 
wdioiii  Hie  jury  gave  six  feet  of  this  coveted  space. 
(See  }i.  dGd.)  It  was  infinitely  more  deserving  of 
the  honour,  how’ever,  than  some  other  non-nati\'e 
liroductions  to  wliich  tlie  .same  indulgence  was  shown. 
Tliat  riddii.sh  like  IMakowski’s  “Toilet  of  tlie  Pride,” 
Checa’s  “  Les  Huns,”  and  a  few  more  things  of  about 
the  .same  calibre,  should  be  not  only  accejited  but 
hung  in  good  places,  aH'ords  a  curious  coiiimentary 
fill  the  claim  of  Paris  to  lie  the.  “  Capitale  de  I’iVrt.” 
The  “A  la  Aler”  of  M.  A.  Delobbe  (see  p.  3G8), 
the  “  Petour  a  la  Lord”  of  IM.  (iustave  Pourgain 
(see  p.  3G7),  and  the  “Pardon  de  Kergoat”  of  M. 
Jules  Pretfin  (.see  ]).  oGri),  are.  all  fair  examples  of 
their  makers,  but  they  scarcely  illustrate  the  ten¬ 
dencies  which  carry  most  hfipe  for  the  French  school. 

The  portraits  at  the  (Ihanips  l^dysees  were  far 
inferioi'  to  tlnrse  in  the  (Jlianip  de  IMars.  Poniiat 
was  the  answer  to  Carolus- Duran,  and  a  most  in¬ 
effective  answer  he  made.  In  .spite  of  his  fame, 
Ponnat  has  never  been  a  fine  ])ortrait-painter.  His 
manner  has  no  touch  of  synijiathy  aliont  it.  He  can 
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see  the  intellectnal  qualities  of  a  head,  and  can  let 
you  see  tliat  lie  sees  them  ;  hut  he  cannot  make 
them  the  key-note  of  a  pictorial  conception.  A  com¬ 
parison  between  him  and  Carolus  might  be  fairly 
ba,scd  on  the  portraits  of  Dumas  iih  and  Tasteur. 


vibration ;  the  textures  are  leathery  and  hard,  and 
the  contours  sharp  and  silhouetted.  There  is  no 
envelope,  and  the  whole  affair  is  without  blood  or 
liloom,  without  inner  sign  of  life  or  outward  declara¬ 
tion  of  humanity.  It  is  a  head  seen  without  sym- 


GOING  ON  BOARD. 


{From  the  Painting  hy  G.  Bourgain.) 


The  first  is  now  at  the  Institute  in  Piccadilly,  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  New  Society  of  Portrait  Painters ; 
the  second  was  at  the  Academy  two  or  three  years 
ago.  The  Bonnat  is  a  verbal  of  1\I.  Dumas’ 

externals.  The  head  is  well  built  and  well  clothed. 
The  skull  is  seen  beneath  the  skin,  and  its  cover¬ 
ing  well  spread  upon  it.  All  the  force  that  a  head 
derives  from  its  form,  from  its  accidents,  from  its 
signs  of  wear  and  tear,  it  has.  But  the  painter  has 
utterly  failed  to  make  his  treatment  suggest  the 
soul  that  glows  within.  The  pose  is  merely  con¬ 
scious,  the  colour  disagreeable  in  itself,  and  without 


pathy,  and  painted  without  desire.  The  “  Pasteur,” 
on  the  other  hand,  precise  and  scientific  as  it  was, 
had  been  seen  with  delight,  and  painted  with  all 
possible  warmth.  The  turn  of  the  head,  the  tints 
and  textures  of  the  fiesli,  the  quality  of  the  l)ack- 
ground,  all  led  up  to  unity  and  were  loyal  to  the 
master’s  thought.  The  “  Pasteur,”  in  fact,  was  a 
creation  ;  the  “  Dumas  ”  is  an  intelligent  statement. 
Bonnat’s  “  Salon  ”  was  this  year  a  kuly’s  portmit. 
It  was  cut  in  coldly,  as  if  with  a  knife,  against  his 
usual  most  unpleasant  background.  Exactly  the 
same  treatment  was  applied  to  a  thoroughly  academic 
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skill.  In  Eugliuul  we  have  painters  who  take  to 
“  scnlping,”  and  do  it  well ;  in  France  it  is  the 
other  way  about.  There  most  of  those  who  have 
won  recognition  in  lioth  forms  of  art  have  been 
scnl[)tor.s  first.  The,  jiietures  of  Falero,  IMei'cie,  and 
I  )nhois  are.  among  the  best  things  in  the  Ln.xemhourg. 
1  rememher,  of  eonr.se,  that  IM.  (h'rdme  affords 
an  opposite  example,  lint  I  fancy  that  few, 
even  of  his  admirers,  care  to  hff  their  fancy 
dwell  n})on  hi.s  jn'odnctions  in  the  ronnd. 

Among  the  English  coidrihntions  were  a 
few  of  the  best  things  in  the  collection.  IMr. 
('hevallier  Tayler’s  “  Last  Conimnnion,”  to 
which  a  medal  was  given  ;  i\Ir.  Fraidc  llrang- 
wyn’s  “  Sailor’s  Enneral,”  i\I)'.  Allred  East’s 
“  Evening,”  i\Ir.  Guthrie’s  very  (dever  portraits 
of  “  Dr.  (lai'diner”  and  “  IMr.  George  Smith,” 
and  IMr.  Swan’s  “  Mateiaiity  ”  were,  no  doulff, 
the  “])ick  of  the  basket.”  For  truth,  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  })erfection  of  achievement  so  far  as 
it  went,  1  doubt  whether  any  picture  shown 
this  year  in  Faris  could  he  preferred  to  ]\Ir. 
.Swan'.s.  Readers  of  The  IMahazine  of  Akt 
will  rememher  how  it  was  admired  last  year 
at  the.  Grosvcnor.  A  lioness  suckles  her  cnl)s, 
her  long  body  sD’etched  out  on  the  sand, 
and  as  her  young  ones  ])nll  at  her,  she  lifts 
her  la.zy  hut  watchful  head,  and  looks  out,  in 
keen-eyed  ruliqt/c’,  towards  the  ipiarter  whence 
danger  may  come.  In  the,  finest  works  of 
llarye,  animal  character  is  not  gripped  more 
strongly  than  here,  while  i\fr.  Swa.n  has  a 
much  fuller  sense  of  externals  than  the  great 
French  .sculptor.  Rarye’s  lions  and  tigers  are 
snperlly  built ;  they  have  all  their  })ossil)ilities 
of  jiassion  and  violence  and  locomotion;  luit 
they  ai’e  not  well  clothed.  Raiye  sepaiated 
texture  from  constitution  in  a  very  .singular, 
and,  as  the  practice  of  many  smaller  men 
than  himself  has  proved,  in  a  (piite  needless, 
fashion.  ]\lr.  Swan  restores  the  connection. 
His  animals  are  complete.  If  he  paints  a 
crouching  ])anther,  he  reminds  ns  of  a  Roman 
catapult,  I'cady  to  launch  its  ton  or  two  of 
rock.  Rut  it  is  not  only  machinery  we  look 
at.  We  see  the  envelope  as  well,  the  soft  protec¬ 
tion  which  veils  the  .s})rings  and  gives  the  beast 
to  which  they  belong  so  much  of  its  distinctive 
character. 


“Jeunesse  de  Samson,”  in  which  the  Jewish  hero 
was  .shown  rending  the  lion  with  strangely  idle 
mmscles.  iMr.  Walter  Spindler’s  half-length  of 
Aline.  Rernhardt  attracted  much  attention.  I'he 
design  was  good,  hut  its  execution  coar.se  and  jiainty 
to  the  last  degree.  Rcrhaps  the  cleverest  of  all 


JJY  TUB  SBA. 

(Fnun  the  PainUnij  /h/  A.  Dvhihhc.) 

the  portraits  was  “  AI.  le  1  )octeur  Lannelongne,”  in 
small,  by  the  sculptor  Raul  Dubois.  The  sitter 
was  a  rudily,  red-haired  man  in  a  .scarlet  gown, 
and  the  combination  was  managed  with  remarkable 
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IN  TWO  PAirrS.— PAltT  IP 

]!y  JOHN  LEYLANI). 


IKN  tlie  Aryan 
l)eople  seiUed  in 
the  fertile  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe, 
where  rain  fell  in 
l)lenty,it  was  in  the 
nature  of  things 
that  the  dragon 
they  hronght  with 
them  slionld  be¬ 
come  snl  )ject  to  con¬ 
siderable  change. 
They  never,  in 
Western  lands,  de¬ 
picted  the  monster 
wdth  half  the  terror 
and  malignity  with 
which  the  Orientals 
had  of  old  invested 
him  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  observed,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  that  he  ceased  to  be  the 
mere  emstodian  of  water,  and  that  his  treasure  con¬ 
sisted  often  of  gold  and  2)recious  stones,  which  yet 
were  frerpiently  concealed  therein.  He  became  an 
eerie  creature,  worm  or  snake,  that  slept  upon  heaps 
of  gold;  he  was  akin  to  the  basilisk,  with  its  jewel 
that  dispensed  treasure  and  blessings  to  him  that 
obtained  it,  and  to  the  wealth-keeping  griffin  of 
Hesiod  and  Herodotus,  which  Milton  speaks  of  in 
similitude  : — 

“As  when  a  gryphon  throngli  the  wilderness 
With  winged  course,  o’er  liill  or  moory  dale, 

Pursues  the  Ariinasp)ian,  who  by  stealth 
Had  from  his  wakeful  custody  purloin’d 
Tile  guarded  gold.” 

With  the  Greeks,  too,  the  sleepless  dragon  of  the 
garden  of  the  Hespei'ides  kept  watcli  over  the  golden 
apples  which  Gaia  gave  to  Here  at  her  nuptials  with 
Zeus,  and  the  vigilant  dragon  which  Jason  lulled  to 
sleep  by  means  of  the  charmed  draught  of  IMedeia 
was  the  custodian  of  the  golden  lleece.  Yet,  in  the 
primal  Hellenic  myth  of  Apollo  and  Python,  the 
root-idea  of  the  Indian  legend  is  preserved,  for  a 
toirent  pours  foi'th  at  the  place  where  the  monster  is 
slain.  The  Lermean  Hydra  also  is  distinctly  a  creature 
of  the  w'aters,  and  the  dragon  slain  by  the  Thelian 
Kadmos  kept  guard  over  a  fountain.  And  the 


develojmient  of  the  story  w'as,  in  many  respects,  the 
same  ;  but  the  monster  was  propitiated,  not  so  much 
in  awe  for  the  procuring  of  benefits,  as  in  fear  for 
the  avoidance  of  ill.  The  best-beloved  of  the  peo[)lc 
were  given  up  in  sacrifice  to  his  rage,  as  when 
Andi'omeda  was  offered  to  the  monster  that  I’oseidon 
.sent  from  the  sea,  whom  Perseus  valiantly  .slew ; 
but  the  rcpre.sentation  in  art  of  that  which  was 
gr()te.s(pie  or  terrible  was  alien  to  the  .spirit  of  the 
Greeks,  and  they  itreferred  the  anthropomorphic 
deity  and  ideali.sed  man  to  the  capricious  animal 
forms  that  have  ever  delighted  the  Oriental. 

The  story  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  however, 
inlluenced  them  greatly,  and  has  been  the  fruitful 
mother  of  a  hundred  more — a  veritable  progeny  of 
legend  and  romance.  It  gave  curi'cncy  to  the 
chivalric  idea  of  the  brave  champion  going  out 
to  do  Irnttle  for  the  beautiful  and  tiie  pure.  The 
Christian  myth  of  St.  Geoige  and  the  Diugon 
reproduces  its  features  very  closely.  The  town  of 
Silene,  in  Libya,  was  snlyect  to  the  ]'aA'ages  of  a 
monster,  which  was  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of 
a  youth  or  maiden  daily ;  the  lot  at  last  fell  upon 
the  king’s  daughter,  who  was  led  forth  weeping, 
when  St.  George,  passing  by,  learned  the  cause  of  her 
tears,  and  rescued  hei'.  Similar  stoiie.s,  it  may  be 
obseiA’ed,  have  been  attributed  to  other  saints ;  and 
legends  of  Iioly  men  who  cast  out  serpents,  as  did 
St.  Patrick  in  Ii'eland,  are  likewise  numerous.  Thus 
was  the  dragon  introduced  into  Christian  art,  in 
which  he  is  usually  represented  as  a  biped  or  (piad- 
ruped  Iieast,  with  wings,  scale.s,  and  claws.  He  has 
passed  through  these  channels  widely  into  the 
literature  of  Southern  Europe,  as  where,  in  the 
“  Orlando  Furioso,”  Angelica  is  deli\'ered  by  the  hero 
from  the  Ore  ;  and  into  the  folk-lore,  as  in  the  legend 
of  the  watery  coccodrillo  of  the  Southern  Italians, 
which  was  fed  upon  the  bodies  of  the  foe,  and, 
as  they  say,  upon  the  discai'ded  lo^■ers  of  Queen 
Giovanna. 

Passing,  for  want  of  space,  over  the  Slavonic 
dragon,  which  is  generally  a  watery  cieature,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  w'ealth  and  the  keeping  of  maidens  in 
enchanted  castles — wdtness  a  story  of  one  Princess 
AAsilisa — I  take  Jip  the  myth  in  its  Teutonic  form, 
which  has  something  mystic  and  strange.  Hei'e  we 
are  in  the  realm  of  enchantment,  where  gracious 
maidens  are  concealed  in  loathsome  serpentine  foiin. 
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and  it  needs  Init  a  kiss  tn  kveak  the  spell;  anil  ^vllel■e. 
dragons  and  their  glooinv  kindred  wateh  through  the 
ages  over  secret  treasures  deep  in  the  mountains 
or  far  down  in  the  waters.  Snmetimes  the  hoard 
may  lie  seen  glittering  helow,  tempting  the  pursuer; 
sometimes  it  comes  tremhling  to  the  surface,  as  if 
lianting  to  he  taken;  again  it  is  rendered  up  like 
the  fabled  jewel  that  attracted  the  imperial  fa\'oiir 
of  t'harleniagne  tn  its  possessor.  "Wdien  Siegtried, 
in  the  Xihelungenlied,  slays  his  dragon  foe,  he 
fiathes  in  the  monster's  blood  and  is  rendered  in- 
vnlneralile.  Tims,  too,  in  the  Scandinavian  legend, 
Sigurd,  liy  tasting  the  heart-hlood  of  hatnir,  is 
enabled  to  understand  the  mystic,  language  of  the 
birds.  In  these  closidy-knitted  legends  of  the 
Teutons  and  Scandinavians,  the  hoard  wliich  falls  to 
the  hei'o  had  its  origin  with  the  dwarfs — eltish  beings 
who,  like  the  dragon,  are  keepers  of  snhterraiiean 
treasure — and  was  fabled  to  bring  misfortune  to  its 
captor.  The  Khinelanil  is  full  of  dragon  stories. 
That  of  the  monster  slain  by  Eroinser  of  Itndesheiin 
preserw's  the  ..Vsiatic  idea,  of  the  retention  of  water, 
for,  when  the  knights  went  out  to  the  Grusade,  a, 
stream  which  supplied  their  camp  ceased  to  How 
because  a.  dragon  took  up  his  ahodi'  in  a  cavern 
whence,  it  canue  A  legend  of  tlie  Itrachenfels  takes 
us  l.iack  to  the  inpilanting  of  ChrisLianity,  for  the 
pagans  of  one  hank  of  the  stream  tlionght  the  dragon 
of  the  mountain  cave  might  he  apjieased  or  pro¬ 
pitiated  l)y  the  sacrifice  of  those  taken  in  liattle 
with  the  ( 'hristians  of  the'  other.  Two  of  their 
leaders,  coming  hack  from  one  of  their  bloody  in¬ 
cursions,  l.irought,  amongst  the  pi'isoners,  a  beauteous 
maiden,  whom  each  claimed  as  his  own.  d’hey  win-e 
about  to  put  their  ipairrel  to  the  sword,  when  tlu' 
pagan  priest  iideifered,  ami  said  that  mther  should 
she.  lie  oli'ered  up  to  the  di'agon  in  honour  of  AVhiden. 
.Vccordingly  she  was  hound  to  a  ti'ce,  and  awaited 
the  monster,  holding  a.  crucilix  in  her  hand;  he 
ap})roached  roaring,  and  spitting  lire,  hut,  whim  he 
saw  tlie  Christian  sign,  he  fell  hack  with  a  howl  into 
the  river,  wheieiqion  many  of  the  pagans  were  con¬ 
verted,  and  the  maiden  gave  her  hand  to  the.  most 
zealous  of  her  captors.  The.  curious  Teutonic,  legends 
of  monsters  which  sleep  Ti])on  mystic  treasure  are 
very  numerous,  and  would  make,  an  inteiesting 
study.  There  are  stories  also  in  the  Xorthern 
Sagas  of  hei'oes  who  descend  into  the  realms  of 
gloom  to  tight  with  vani})ires  and  draconian  mon¬ 
sters,  and  return  laden  with  silver  and  gold. 

It  was  from  early  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian 
sources  that  our  Angie  and  Saxon  ancestors  drew 
their  conception  of  the.  dragon.  Eeforc  they  reached 
onr  shores  they  sang  the  lay  of  lleowulf — son  of 
Sigemund  the  dragon-slayer — who  does  liattle  with 
Grendel  and  destroys  him  with  an  enchanted  sword. 


Such  stories  they  brought  with  tliem  and  sang  by 
the  hearth-fire  in  winter-time.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  the  dragon  descended  to  the  romantic  lore  of 
mediieval  England,  as,  through  other  channels,  it  did 
to  that  Ilf  mediieval  Europe,  slightly  indicated  above; 
and  the  stories  of  Sir  Eevis,  Sir  Guy,  and  of  a  host 
of  others  attest  the  popularity  of  the  legend.  The 
lay  of  Sir  Eglaniour  of  Artois  gives  us  the  dragon- 
myth  in  its  characteristic,  mediieval  form.  Tlie  scene 
of  the.  exploit  is  at  Ilonie,  where  the  country  is 
nn’iiged  by  the  monster,  and  the  knight  goes  forth  to 
slay  him,  “thowe  he  lie  nevyr  so  wilde,”  wherein  he 
is  successful,  and  is  rewarded  by  the  daughter  of  the 
“  ryche  empei'onre.”  From  such  deeds  of  knightly 
])rowess  it  folliiws  that  (he  dragon  sometimes  lies  at 
the  feet  of  the  monnmental  dead.  Tlore  grotesque 
is  the  fourteenth  century  dragon  of  Sir  Gygore, 
which,  from  head  to  tail,  “  was  xxii  fote  withouten 
fayle,”  full  of  fire  and  venom,  provided  wdth  great 
tusks,  and  his  scales  shining  like  hra.s.s.  There  are 
sex'eral  folk-tales  of  monsters  in  the  Eritish  Isles, 
such  as  those  of  the  “  w'orms  ”  of  Soclmrn,  Linton, 
Spindleston  Ilcngh,  and  Lamhton,  wherein  the  mon¬ 
ster  retains  his  early  crawling  form.  The  last  is 
the  most  reniarka.hle.  The  creature  in  the  story  is 
the  exaggerated  growth  of  a  worm  which  the  heir 
of  Lamhton  had  Ihmg,  years  liefore,  with  a  curse 
into  a  well,  when  he  was  \'ainly  lishing  on  a  Sunday 
morning.  The  beast  is  appeased  by  the  iiiilk  of 
many  cows  instead  nf  the  llesh  of  maidens,  hut,  like 
Hydra.,  he  has  the.  jiower  of  uniting  his  hmly  when 
severed;  the.  hei'o,  howevei',  returning  reformed  from 
the  Crusades,  slays  him  after  a  valiant  struggle. 
The.  victor  thereupon  winds  his  hoi'ii — having  sworn 
to  slay  the  first  living  thing  he  should  meet — in 
iirder  that  his  fiaainrite  hound  may  he  unloosed,  lint 
his  aged  father,  overjoyed  at  the  sound,  goes  forth, 
and  the  hand  iif  his  son  fails  in  its  self-appointed 
duty.  He  blows  a  second  blast,  and  the  hound  is 
slain;  hut  the  curse  falls  upon  the  Lanihtons  that 
fur  nine  generations  theicafter  not  one  of  them 
should  die  in  his  bed. 

Of  the.  dra.gon  in  moilern  a.i’t  (here  is  no  grande]' 
lejuesentation  than  the  gi'ini,  chaotic,  ami  terrilde 
jiython  of  Turner’s  great  picture  in  the  Xational 
Gallery.  The  finest  description  of  the  diagon,  as 
of  the  ih'agon-fight,  in  English  literature  is  that 
given  by  Spenser  of  the  fiei'y  creature  which 
holds  the  parents  of  Lady  Una  in  duriuice,  wherein 
the  terrors  of  ;dl  other  dragons  a.re  in  some  sort 
embodied.  (“Faerie  (jueen,”  Bk.  L,  xi.)  And  it 
may  also  be  noted  here  that  the  slaying  of  the 
great  dragon  of  lihodes,  by  Dieu- Donne  de  Gozon 
of  the  Kniglits  of  St.  dohn,  in  1342,  has  furnished 
Schiller  with  one  of  his  most  nervous  and  expres¬ 
sive  ballads,  whei'ein  he  has  poweiTully  emliodied  the 
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kiii^'hily  idc'iil  ot  dii\iiliy  iiiid  hnivcry,  with  tlu' 
Clnistiaii  ideal  of  Iniinility  and  self-almcnatioii.  Tlie 
('Iiaiii])iou  I'eeouiits  his  \'aliaiiL  decil  Lo  Llie  hreLlireii 
ot  his  ( )rdc‘i'  and  its  IVhistca',  l)iit  is  liai'shly  T'(‘])Vo\'ed 
hy  the  lall.ei'  lor  his  \'aiiiL;'loiy  and  want  of  oheditnee. 
Ill'  hiiiuhly  kisses  tlie  blaster’s  hand,  and  withdi’aws, 
hut  is  called  hack. 

Such,  then,  was  the  development  of  the  mythic 


;!7i 

ol  /ui’icli  and  iVldroeandi  of  l!olo;^na  mi;^'ht  deseiihe 
and  li"'ui'e  him  in  t-heir  hooks  on /oolooy ;  tlie  jieasanls 
of  Sussex  miL;ht  now  and  a^ain  eateli  a  n'limjise  of 
him  in  the  forest  oi  St.  Leonard  sj  nay,  e\’en  Ids  \'er\' 
liody  might  lie  exhihited  in  penny  sliows  at  eountr)- 
fairs;  fait,  in  triitli,  lie,  liad  no  jire.senee  f, fiat  could  he 
caught  so  readily.  The  Dragon  of  AVantley  might 
remain,  “  with  a  sting  in  his  tail,  as  long  as  a  Hail,” 


THE  FALL  OF  THE  DHAGON'S  BROOD. 
{Drawn  by  A.  G.  Macyrcyor,  Enyravcd  hy  T.  Kicn.) 


dragon.  He  began  as  an  oppressor  of  man,  depriving 
him  of  that  which  was  his  liirthright  and  nece.ssary 
for  his  sustenance  ;  he  was  hated  and  feared  as  the 
universal  enemy ;  he  became  the  oliject  of  propitia¬ 
tion  or  even  of  worship,  for  the  avoidance  of  his 
malevolence,  or  tlie  procuring  of  that  which  he 
could  bestow ;  he  was  assailed  for  the  possession 
of  his  secret  hoard;  by  him  was  man  deprived  of 
those  who  ivere  fairest  and  most  deai' ;  and  at  length 
he  was  slain  or  led  captive  by  the  might  of  the 
champion’s  arm.  He  passed  thus  into  the  folk-loi’e 
and  literature  of  every  nation,  and  was  adopted 
almost  universally  as  a  symbol,  a  grotesi|ue,  or  a 
decoratii'e  feature  in  art. 

But,  when  the  yard-wand  of  the  sixteenth-centmy 
natural  philosopher  was  applied  to  the  di'agon,  like 
all  things  built  up  of  mythology  and  poetry,  he  fell 
away  at  that  stern  touch  of  reality.  Conrad  Gesner 


to  satiri.se  a  country  lawyer ;  but  the  old  monster 
was  gone,  and  wliat  had  once  lieen  the  presentment 
of  the  mighty  force  of  eidl  struggling  with  that  of 
good,  while  the  fate  of  man  hung  in  the  balance,  was, 
ill  its  import,  lost  sight  of  altogether. 


Zoological  Xote. — The  recent  discovery  that 
alligators  are  found  in  at  least  one  river  of  China 
is  not  only  interesting  to  the  zoologist  as  a  case 
of  di.scontinuous  distriliution,  but  to  the  .student  of 
folk-lore  as  fixing  the  source  whence  the  Chine.se 
derived  their  idea  of  the  mythic  dragon. 

It  must,  however,  bo  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Chinese  do  not  look  upon  the  dragon  as  a  miTh.  In 
a  native  account  of  the  Xatuiul  History  of  the 
Celestial  Empire,*  we  are  told  that  the  dragon  stands 
*Iii  “Cliinese  Kepositoiy  ”  (Canton,  1838),  p.  250. 


THE  MAGAZIXK  OF  A1!T. 


;it  thf  liead  of  all  scaly  ercatauvs — as  lislics,  scriiciits, 
and  lizaids;  and  that  there  are  thre(‘  sorts  or  kinds: 
the  liuiij,  which  is  the  most  [xjwertul  and  inhahits 
thesk’v;  the  /r,  which  li\’es  in  the  ocean:  and  the 
/vve;//,  which  dw(dls  in  marshes  and  dens  of  mountains, 
'rill' first — the  fearsome  monster  which  is  the  Ohinese 
symhol  of  imperial  pewer — isdesciihi'd  as  ha\'ing  the 
head  of  a  camel,  the  laans  of  a  deer,  the  eyes  of  a 
rahliit,  the  cars  of  a  cow,  thi'  neck  of  a.  sn,d<e,  the 
tielly  of  a  flog,  the  scales  of  a  carp,  the  ckiws  of  a 
hawk,  and  the  palms  of  a  tiger,  h'liere  is  a.  ridge  of 
scales  along  its  hack,  cigidy-oiie  in  nmnlK'r,and  tho.sc 
on  its  head  are  disposed  like  th(‘  ridgi'S  in  a  chain  of 
nionnlains.  'I’lie  hcnnti  is  said  to  dih’er  little  from  tlie 
dragon  of  the  sky,  hut  has  a  small  head  and  neck, 
without  horns.a  hreastof  a,  crimson  colour,  hack  marked 
with  green,  and  sides  }-ellow.  It  has  four  legs,  hut  is 
otherwise  like  a  snake,  and  is  ahout  thirteen  feet  long. 
From  a  comparison  of  these  descaiptions  it  will  he 
e\ideid^  that  the  dragon  of  lhi‘  sky  is  nothing  hut  an 
exaggerated  form  of  the  dragon  of  tEt'  marshes.  It 
is  now  to  he  seen  how  far  this  animal  has  a  real 
e.xisteiice,  or  is  a  creature  of  the.  imagination. 

i\Iarco  Folo  gives  us  a  description  of  the  “Serpents 
of  Vun-nan,”  which  seems  to  show  the  transition  from 
the  “  dragons  of  the  marsh  ”  t(,»  the  “  dragons  of  the 
sky.”  He  says  that  in  hulk  “  they  are  equal  to  a  great 
cask,  for  the  lugger  ones  are  aliout  ten  palms  in 
girth.  They  have  two  foi'C-legs  near  the  head,  hut 
for  foot  nothing  hut  a.  claw,  like  the  edaw  of  a  luuvk  or 
that  of  a  lion.  The  head  is  very  hig,  and  the  eyes  are 
higger  than  a  great  loaf  of  hread.  The  mouth  is  hig 
enough  to  swallow  a.  whole  man,  and  is  garnished  with 
great  pointed  teeth.”  (fol.  Yule  in  his  edition  of 
IMarco  I’olo’s  “Travels,”  adds  a.  note  to  the  elt'ect  that 
these  animals  are  evidiadly  crocodiles;  hut  at  tliat 
time  there  was  a  consensus  of  opini(Ui  a,mong 
naturalists  against  the  e.xisteiice  of  crocodiliaiis  in 
Ghina.  Klaproth,  the 
derma  11  traveller, 
thought  they  were 
hoas.  *  i\[.  Fauvel,  a 

French  gentleman  in 
the  service  of  the 
dhinese  Customs,  who 
settled  the  (piestion 
as  to  the  e.xisteiice  of 
alligators  in  China,  liy  sending 
specimens  to  Taris  for  exami¬ 
nation,  thinks  that  IMareo  Folo  has 
cijiifused  the  python  and  the  alligator. 

Pythons.  The  boas  are  confined  to  the  New 
tVorkl 


In  the  “  Atlas  Sinensis”  of  Martini,  ])uhlished 

in  Kidd,  we  lind  crocodiles  menlioned  hy  name. 

'I'lie  author  says  that  they  were  “  kept  hy  King 
F(gao  in  a.  small  lake  called  do  (=  crocodih^. 
lak'e),  and  it  was  the  custom  to  give  them  crinn- 
nals  to  devour.”  From  this  lime  till  1840  there 
is  no  mention  of  Chinese  crocodiliaiis  in  litera.- 

ture,  hut  in  all  references  to  them  they  are 

either  com})ared  to,  (u-  distinctly  called,  dragons. 
In  1840  a.  Chine.se.  hook  wa.s  ]iuhlished  at  Yang- 
chou,  which  contained  an  account  of  the  i-elease 
of  an  alligator  at  Chiao-shan.  'I'he  government 
ollieial,  who  set  it  at  liberty  in  the  Vang-tse- 
Kiang,  compo.sed  some,  versirs  on  the  subject,  the 
opening  lines  of  which  are  thus  translated  hy  ]\f. 
Fauvel  :  “  In  the  vast  ,se:is  was  once  an  old  alligator. 

O 

It  po.sse.ssed  a  square  hea.d  and  four  feet  like  a 
dragon.  .  .  .  O'his  animal  wa.s  evidently  of  the 

dragon  family.  It  could  lly  through  the  air,  the 
clouds,  the  mists,  and  fog.s.”  Here  we  ha^■e  the  at- 
tiihiites  of  the  mythic  dragon  of  the.  sky  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Chinese  alligator — a  pretty  clear  in¬ 
dication  that  at  one  time  the  two  were  closely 
connected  as  objects  of  thought.  In  1800  the 
Erc/irnt/  Conrirr,  of  IHardi  17,  gives  an 
a,ccount  of  the.  e.xhihition  (4'  a  small  alligator  in 
the  tea-ga,rd(‘ns  of  that  city  ;is  a  “real  hw.  dragon.” 
In  the  Siinie.  yciir  Consul  Swinhoe  saw  “some  Chinese, 
e.xhihiting  in  the  naLi\'e  city  of  Shanghai  what  they 
called  :i  dragon,  winch  they  de.(lare(l  ha.d  been  dug 
out  of  a  hole.  It  was  ;i  young  crocodile  a.ljout  four 
feet  h-)ng.”  -j- 

The  last  instiince  lo  he  cited  is  a  pictorial  one. 
In  the  Temple  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Scii,  at  theejistern 
extremity  of  Silver  Island,  is  a  maiEle  slab,  si.x 
feet  in  height  liy  two  in  breadth,  contaiinng  a 
spirited  eUldng  of  the  Chinese  alligator.  There 
is  far  more  I’e.semldauce  between  this  etching, 

profiahly  from  life, 
and  the  couvimtional 
liivjj,  or  dragon  of  the 
sky,  than  there  is  be¬ 
tween  an  eagle  and 
the  conventional  bird 
in  the.  Fru.ssian  coat- 
of-arms. 


IlENliY  ScilEKREN. 

f  “  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
Society,'’  1870,  p.  -IIO.  P'or  a  description 
of  the  Cliinese  alligator  (.1.  sinensis')  see 
the  paper  by  Mr.  C7.  A.  Boulenger,  in  the 
“  Proceeding.s  of  the  Zoological  Society,”  1890, 
p.  (119. 


FROM  THE  CHOIR  OF  X’OTRE  DAME,  FAItlS. 
{Uiau’ii  hj!  A.  a.  Macij/Tijor.  En'jiuccd  hy  C.  Carter.) 
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A  AVAIF  OF  FBNAISSANCE  SCULPTUKE. 


Hv  STEPHEN  THOMPSON. 


Few  tnivellei'S  find  their  way  to  Forli,  one  of 
those  large,  halt'-deserted  old  cities  of  the 
liomagna,  not  altogetlier  ])ictiires(|ne  in  their  decay, 
but  so  silent  and  sad  in  their  uncoinplaining,  in- 


tions  were  oljscured  in  the  l)laze  of  splendour  that 
marked  its  rapid  changes  and  confusing  luilliancy. 
The  corrupti(jn  and  depravity  of  the  ])eiiod  was  only 
paralleled  l)y  its  culture,  and  its  la.xity  by  its  nicasnre- 


EFFIGY  OF  BARBARA  ORDELAFFI,  FROM  HER  TOMB  AT  FORLI. 


(Enrjraved  by  C.  Murray.) 


evitable  neglect.  Yet  in  a  little  church  in  an  obscure 
sulnirb  of  the  town  there  stands,  amidst  poor  surround¬ 
ings,  a  beautiful  example  of  Italian  monumental  art — 
the  tomb  of  Barbara  Orclelaffi,  A.D.  146G.  It  is  erected 
in  a  small  chapel  near  the  entrance,  next  to  that 
painted  in  fresco  by  Melozzo  de  Forli  and  his  pupil 
Pahnezzano  with  compositions  which  have  been  re¬ 
produced  by  the  Arundel  Society.  The  date  alone 
bespeaks  the  interest  of  e^'ery  lover  of  Italian  art ; 
but  this  interesting  monument  epitomises  more  than 
one  characteristic  of  Eenaissance  Italy — that  great 
movement  which  fills  so  large  a  space  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  civilisation.  In  this  outburst  of  new  life, 
as  depicted  by  its  latest  historian,  “moral  distinc- 


less  enthusiasm.  It  was  the  fermentation  of  a  new' 
era  into  life  that  bred  the  startling  contradictions  of 
the  period.  Fired  by  the  revelations  of  the  ancient 
world,  they  drank  to  intoxication  the  strong  wine  of 
multitudinous  thoughts  and  passions  that  kei)t  pour¬ 
ing  out  of  the  long-buried  amphorie  of  Greek  and 
Latin  inspiration,  and  the  fiery  enthusiasm  of  this 
intoxication  pervaded  all  classes  in  the  Italy  of  the 
fifteenth  century.”  How  else  can  we  understand  that 
complex,  many-sided  movement,  so  full  of  strange 
contnists,  of  mingled  })olish  and  liai'bai'ism ;  so 
full  of  intrigues,  jealousie.s,  crime.s,  virtue.s,  and  vices  ; 
•so  marked  by  manifold  individuality,  superaljundant 
vitality,  stormy  passions,  and  political  turbulence  ? 
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THE  .MACAZIXK  OF  AFT. 


In  ]\Iardiesi’s  “  Storia  di  Forli  ”  is  preserved 
the  dark  tale  of  Harbura  ( )rdelalti’s  treaeiiery  and 
crime — by  no  means  tlie  only  one  in  the  stormy 
annals  of  Forli  in  the  lifteentb  century.  IMari'icd 
in  14b2  to  Ticrro  ( )rdelatli,  a  }’ounyer  son  of 
the  rcigniny  family,  po.s.se.ssed  by  an  nnciaitrollable 
ambition,  while  thirsting  for  power,  she,  with  her 
father’s  connivance,  persuaded  her  husband  to  seize 
and  imprison  his  elder  brother  Oecco,  hol’d  of  Forli, 
and  thus  make  himself  niastei’  of  the  city;  but  feel¬ 
ing  their  position  insecure  whili‘  the  prisoner  lived, 
she  mixed  jioison  with  the  food  slie  sent  to  him  in 
the  Tori’e  dell’  ( trlogio.  He,  howe\'m’,  escaped  this 
danger  liy  means  of  his  wife  Elizabeth  (trdelalti, 
who  shared  his  pris(}ii,and  who  bore  alxait  her  person 
a  ring  whicli  was  said  to  have  the  virtue  of  detect¬ 
ing  poisons,  but  was,  nevertheless,  shortly  afterwards 
murdered  liy  a  band  of  assassins  liii'ed  by  Jlarbara. 
In  keeping  with  the  traditions  of  the  age,  Itarbara 
herself  died  soon  after  from  poison  which  it  was 
sup[iosed  her  husband,  “  foi'  reasons  unknown,”  caused 
to  be  administered  to  her.  The  possession  of  such 
a  daiigm'ous  consort  was  <loul)tIess  incoin'cnient ;  but 
the  com})lex  spirit  of  the  time,  its  exipiisite  ai’t, 
and  its  singular  obtusity  to  all  moral  distinetions, 
is  ■well  illustrated  in  this  cliaracteristic  monument 
erected  in  the  church  of  Fan  (lirolamo.  It  embodies, 
moi’eover,  a  fragment  of  Italian  history  typical  of 
that  turbulent  ])eriod.  The  reign  of  these  ju'ovincial 
despots  was  marked  by  a  laliyrintli  of  plot  and 
counterplot,  of  foi’ce  repelled  by  X’ioleiice.  Tbeir 
activity  of  mind  and  body  was  extreme,  and  their 
passions  corres})onded  to  their  vehement  x’itality. 
.Vll  the  rulers  of  tlie  separate  Italian  St.ates  li\’ed 
habitually  in  an  atmos])here  of  ])eril  whieb  taxed  all 
their  energies.  Xone  dared  liope  for  a  peaceful  end, 
nor  believed  in  the  natural  deatli  of  princes, — who 
were  destined  to  be  either  ]toisoneil  or  poignard(‘d. 
Of  thirteen  of  the.  Oan-aras,  Lords  of  1 ’ad ua.,  whose 
sculptured  monuments  stand  in  the  Church  of  the 
Eremitani,  sharing  its  attractions  with  tMantegiui’s 
ITcxscoes,  le.ss  than  half  died  in  their  beds.  Of  the 
live  La.  Scalas,  successive  Lords  of  Verona — includ¬ 
ing  Can  (drande  della  Scala.,  the  friend  and  ])atrnn 
of  Lante — lour  came  to  a  violent  end. 

It  is  dillicult  now  to  realise  that  F’orli  was  once 
a  place  of  much  im])ortance,  a  free  city,  with  an 
independent  ruler  or  sovereign.  Hut  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  and  fifteenth  ceiduries  the  <  irdelalHs  figure 
often  in  Italian  history.  I  )ante  alludes  to  the.  family 
under  the  figure  of  a  green  lion  borne  on  their  coat 
of  arms,  in  allusion  to  the  defeat  of  the  FTench  army 
at  FV)rli.  The  same  coat  (d’  arms  is  sculjitured  upon 
this  monument. 

It  is  W'orth  while,  if  one  desires  to  stee])  him¬ 
self  in  the  subtle  s[)iritual  atmospbere  of  these 


l.iygone  day.s,  so  far  as  may  yet  be  po.s.sible  to  the 
traveller  in  this  age  of  hurry-skurry  and  popular 
manuals,  to  tra\'el  to  F’orli  by  the  old  post-road 
Irom  Ancona.  The  I'oad  winds  along  the  Adrian 
shore,  following  the  tmr\’e  of  the  bay  to-  Cai)0 
I’c.saro,  alhu’ding  beautiful  n‘tro.s])ective  views  of 
the  picture.S(pie  scenery.  Finigaglia,  the  scene  of 
a  treacherous  massacre  by  Caxsar  Lorgia.,  is  the  first 
halting-place.  After  passing  the  once  llmn'i.shing 
pm't  of  Fano,  the  road  winds  through  a  beaidiful 
country  until  it  reaches  Le.sa.i’o,  not  only  an  im})ortaid‘. 
town  during  the  early  days  of  the  Ihinian  Elmpire, 
but  also  during  tbe  full  Lenaissance  period,  when 
it  became  a  favourite  resort  of  literary  men,  poets, 
and  painters — Tasso  residing  there  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  country  lienee  to  La.  Cattolica  is  more 
hilly,  until  Limini,  full  of  memories  of  the  “  l)i\  ina 
Commedia”and  the  touching  story  of  Francesca  da 
Limini,  is  gained.  Passing  the  bridge'  of  ^Lugustus, 
ei'ected  over  the  ^Vrniinius  more  than  eighteen  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  the  road  winds  on  past  wayside  cro.sses 
and  tinse'lled  oratories,  past  small  farms  itv 
and  amid  vine-clad  ti'rraces,  until  the  Lubicon  is 
crossed,  and  you  arrive  in  tbe.  evening  at  the.  little 
town  of  Cesena,  prettily  situate,  on  the  slopes  of  a. 
hill  overlooking  the  Savio — a  town  which  boasted  the 
pos.ses.sion  of  a  bisho])  as  far  back  as  A.l».  hll.  The 
sun  sets  as  you  ascend  the  hill,  and  you  see  around 
numerous  bill-villages  and  bistoric  site.s,  where 
IMalatestas,  Sforzas,  and  ( )rdcla His  wrestled  with  each 
other  for  supremacy  in  the.  bygone  years  to  winch 
our  subject  refers  ;  by  the  time  the  welcome,  All.iergo 
is  reached  the  ]iurple  hue  at  the  zenith  has  deepened 
into  imjienetrable  darkness,  a.s  one  liy  one  the  great 
stai'S  come  out,  and  “the  rose  (if  day  turns  into  the 
lilv  of  night.” 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  journey  is  by  way 
fif  Lertinoro — one  of  the  ancient  fiefs  of  the  Ala.la- 
testas,  and  later  the  pniperty  of  Ca'sar  Lijrgia — 
pa.ssing  through  Forlinpojioli;  then  by  the  ruined 
ramparts  of  the  old  citadel  ])ortion  of  tlie  town,  on 
the  site  of  the  Fkiruni  Livii,  entering  Forli  through 
the  Porta  Pia.. 

4'he  (Jhurch  of  San  Girolamo  is  so  small  and  of 
so  little  inqiortance  that  to  discover  it  reipnres  some 
search,  and  h'W  would  expect  to  iind  a  monument 
of  so  mucli  importance  within  that  diminutive 
edifice.  Those  familiar  with  the  sepulchral  monu¬ 
ments  of  Italy  will  at  once  observe  tha.t  its  general 
features  are.  in  accordance  with  the  Tu.scan  master¬ 
pieces  of  the  fourteenth  ceid.ury.  There  is  the 
same  division  of  space,  composition,  arrangement  of 
drapery,  selection  and  dis|i(jsition  of  ornament.  It 
fullils  all  the  re(|uirements  of  the  best  art  in  its 
balance  of  jiarts.  according  to  the  julneijiles  so  well 
expounded  liy  the  author  of  “Tu.scan  Sculptors”  ; — 
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TOMB  OF  BAEBABA  OEDELAFFI. 


{Dmmi  hy  Raphael  Jones.) 


“Arcliitectiire  and  sculpture  sliould  be  so  combined 
ill  a  sepulcbral  monument  as  to  form  an  unit — that 
is  to  say,  that  neither  should  predominate,  but  each  be 
dependent  upon  and  enhance  the  other.”  In  these 


features  it  resemldes  tlie  two  masterpieces  of  Renais¬ 
sance  sepiilchro-moimmeiital  art  at  Sta.  Croce  by 
iJesiderio  da  Settignaiio  and  Antonio  Rossellino,  a 
few  years  earlier  in  date  (1453-1459),  in  which — 
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c‘Si)et'i;illy  in  i\Lirsu])piiii’.s  toinh  by  Settigimiio — all 
the  Oreek  elenieiibs  have  passed  through  the  aleiuhic 
of  the  Italian  mind,  and  emne  forth  anew.  There 
is,  indeed,  .searcely  a  feature  or  detail  which  is  not 
classic  in  its  origin,  herein  diflering  from  that  hy  the 
younger  llossellino  at  Fan  IMiniato,  whieli  was  erected 
t(.)  the  youthful  (Cardinal  di  Tortogallo — the  modern 
spirit  being  here  predominant,  and  the  arehitt'ctnral 
and  ornameidal  features  eidirely  snhordinate  to  the 
lignre  sculpture. 

The  .sarcophagus  is  ]ilaced  within  a,  rece.ss  formed 
by  an  arch  I’esting  on  pilasters,  delicately  sculptured 
with  tlowi-rs  and  aral)es(pies,  free  fi'om  that  e.xnlxm- 
ance  so  often  seen  in  Fenai.s, sauce  ornament  of  a  latei' 
date,  having  tri}ile  ea])itals  in  varied  design,  aftei’ 
the  manner  of  the  Eta.  (Jioce  monnments.  Instead, 
however,  of  ]ilain  ])anels  below  the  arcliiti'aA'e  as  a 
b;ickground  to  the  ettigy,  delicately  sculptured  drapeiy 
is  looped  across  the  rece.ss,  and  a  richly  brocaded 
]iall  falls  over  tlie  side  of  the  moi'tuary  conch.  Tlie 
.sireojihagus  hears  on  the  front  two  winged  chernbim, 
who  hold  n]i  a  commemorative  .scroll  inscrihed  with 
the  name  of  llaiTara,  ( irdelatli,  wlio  is  addressed  as 
“()ttima”|  The  base,  of  tbe  whole  structure  is 
car\'c(l  with  two  festoons  of  fruit  and  Mowers  on 
either  sid(‘  of  a.  sldeld  l)eai'ing  the  arms  of  the  ( )rde- 
lattis.  A  richly  liordered  roundel  ()f  tlie  IMadonna 
and  Child,  with  wingeil-chernb  heads  on  each  side. 


tills  the  lunette,  and  the  ai'cliivolt  and  ai'chitra\’e 
are  .sculptured  in  the  best  style  of  the  llena.issance. 
After  the  manner  of  the  time,  the  .sculptor  has 
worked  for  the  mo.st  })art  in  low  relief,  seeking  for 
e.\'}iression  in  the  last  refinements  of  slnulow. 

The  peaceful  elfigy  of  Harliara  ( trdelafli  re])Oses 
n]ion  the  .sarcojihag^is  inclined  so  as  to  render  the 
whole  figure  visiltle  fi’om  tlie  }iavement  in  front. 
The  tigure  is  of  course  I'ecnmbent,  straightly  lined, 
and  lull  of  repo.se,  the  head  slightly  turneil  towards 
the  spectator  upon  the  pillow  as  if  in  .sleep.  It  is  evi¬ 
dently  a.  jiortra.it,  so  lifelike  is  the  jilacid  countenance. 
The  marble  almost  sjreaks,  and  colour  alone  seems 
wanting  to  give  life,  so  perfect  is  tbe  e.xquisite  chisel¬ 
ling  of  the  delicate  curves  of  the  half-jretnlant  lijis, 
the  grace  of  the  arched  eyelirows,  tlie  soft  contours 
of  the  cheek',  and  the  droojiing  eyelids.  The  incised 
details  of  the.  long-gloved  arms  and  hands  are  beauti¬ 
fully  executed,  and  the  chiselling  is  as  sharp  and 
perfect  as  though  it  were,  iinished  hut  yesterday. 
It  would  be  almost  imjiossible  to  believe  that  this 
e.xijuisitc  monument  jierjietuated  the  memory  of  one 
steeped  in  crime  without  reference  to  the  sta.rtling 
contrasts  jiresented  by  Fenais, sauce  Italy.  The  name 
of  the  sculjitor  is  unknown.  Ahrrious  gues.ses  have 
lieen  made,  resting  ujion  very  insulficicnt  evidence, 
hut  it  is,  withiait  doubt,  the  work  of  one  of  the 
less-kiimvn  .scnljitors  of  the  great  Tuscan  .school. 


WALDECIEAVE.” 

.losnuA  Hkynolus,  T.F.A. 


“THE  TmAHTES 

I’AINTED  I!Y  Eir 
rilllE  l.adies  AValdi'givn'e,”  one  of  the  most  bean- 
-L  tifnl,  as  it  is  one  of  tbe  mo.st  famous,  of  Eir 
doshua.’s  larger  works,  was  jiaintcif  for  Eir  lfoi'a.ce 
AValjiole  in  1780,  and  exhibited  in  tin-  Foyal  Academy 
in  the  following  year  with  .six  other  works.  In  his 
writings  and  letters,  AValjiole  several  times  icfers  to 
this  jiictnre  and  to  its  sitters.  “  La.dy  Laura.,  after¬ 
wards  Lady  Lhewton,  is  in  the  middle,”  he  .says  in 
his  catalogue,  “  Lady  Alaria,  is  on  her  right  holding  a. 
skein  of  silk,  and  Lady  lloratia.  is  working  at  the 
ta.inliour.”  They  were  his  grand-nieces,  daughters  of 
rlaines,  Earl  of  AValdegra.ve,  and  Alaria,  daughter  of 
Eir  Edward  AValjiole,  and  excited  as  much  admiration 
for  their  conduct  under  distressing  ciren instances  as 
for  their  lieauty.  For,  strange  and  .sad  to  tell,  the.se 
three  young  ladies  all  lost  their  lovers  within  a  year — 
the  two  first-named  were  jilted  by  Lord  (Ai.rma.rthen 
and  Lord  Egremont  respectively,  while  the  riotous 
living  of  the  Duke  of  Ancaster,  who  was  engaged  to 
Lady  lloratia,  set  uji  a  fever  which  brought  him  to 
his  death.  “Each  one  had  missed  one  of  the  first 
matches  in  the  country,”  said  Waljiole.  Lut  they  had 


not  long  to  wait  for  husbands:  Lady  Laura  marry¬ 
ing  Viscount  b'hewton,  afterwards  Earl  AValdegrave  ; 
Lady  Ala.ria.,  tbe  Earl  of  Euston  ;  and  Lady  Horatia., 
Lord  Hugh  Eeymour,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford. 

AVliether  Waljiole  jia.id  Feynolds  800  or  only  300 
guineas  for  this  splendid  work  is  a  jioint  which  will 
jirohahly  never  lie  decided;  hut  as  to  its  present 
value,  we  have  but  lately  laid  an  ojiportunity  of 
judging.  Whatever  was  the  juice,  it  is  certain  tha.t 
AValpole  tliought  it  too  dear  ;  for  while  admitting 
the  beauty  of  tlie  picture  as  a.  whole,  and  the  charm 
of  effect,  he  at  one.  time  ciitici.sed  severely  the 
slovenliness  of  the  details,  and  the  crndene.ss  of  the 
colour.  In  1842  Lord  Waldegrave  tried  to  sell  the 
picture,  but,  not  reaching  the  reserve  jiut  ujion  it,  it 
was  hought  in  at  £577.  It  suhsequently  jia.s.sed  into 
the  jiossessii.in  of  Loi'd  Caiiingford,  who,  lour  years 
ago,  announced  it  for  .sale  at  Christie’s.  It  never 
came  into  tlie  auction-room,  howevei',  but  was  dis- 
jiosed  of  by  jnivate  contract  to  Air.  Thwaites,  tlie 
well-known  collectoi',  who  jia.id  for  it  no  less  a  sum 
than  10,000  guinea.s. 
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HAY-MAKING. 

(From  the  Water-Colour  Drairintj  ly  David  Cox,  in  the  So%(th  Kensington  Museum.) 


DAVID  COX  AND  PETEE  DE  WINT.* 

By  JAMES  ORROCK,  R.I. 


TO  lovers  of  British  art  the  illustrated  biographies 
of  Cox  and  De  Wint,  just  issued  by  Mr.  Gilbert 
B.  Bedgrave,  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  those 
which  have  already  appeared  of  those  celebrated 
painters. 

]\rr.  Bedgrave’s  book  is  clearly  and  charmingly 
written,  and  it  takes  the  form  of  a  condensed  Instoiy 
of  the  lives  of  those  masters  rather  than  an  attempt 
to  show  the  artistic  merits  which  deserve  a  history. 
This  handljook,  I  feel  sure,  will  be  gladly  received  not 
only  as  a  synopsis  of  those  interesting  biographies  and 
essays  which  Messrs.  Solly,  Hall,  Monkhou.se,  Arm¬ 
strong,  MAdmore,  and  others  have  already  gB^en  to 
the  pulilic,  but  as  a  liook  containing  much  wliich 
has  never  appeared  liefore.  The  names  and  works  of 
tho.se  poor  “  drawing  masters,”  in  spite  of  “  fashion¬ 
able  neglect,”  like  our  bards — headed  by  Burns — 
nevertheless  “  hold  the  people  ;  ”  and  Air.  Bedgrave’s 
handbook  will  add  another  instance  of  the  living 
lire  of  those  masters. 

Cox,  the  sweetest  singer  of  all  pastoral  landscape 
painters,  and  De  AVint,  the  broadest  and  grandest  of 

*  “David  Cox  and  Peter  de  Wint.”  By  Gilbert  R.  Redgrave. 
(Sampson  Low,  Marston  and  Co.,  Limited,  London.) 


landscape  colourists,  hold  their  sti'ength  as  true  im- 
2)rcssiomsis  of  the  highest  class :  Imt  tlieir  simple  and 
direct  artistic  aim  will  be  for  ever  among  the  models 
of  landscape  painters,  as  markedly  as  the  AAmetians, 
tlie  Spanish,  and  Dtitch  are  in  figure  painting. 

Cox  was  so  English  in  his  sonl,  as  Air.  Bedgrave 
tells  us,  that,  after  his  second  visit  to  the  Continent, 
“he  never  exjiressed  a  wish  to  make  another.”  In¬ 
deed,  when  anyone  sliowed  him  Continental  views, 
he  would  exclaim,  “  Oh,  that’s  foreign  !”  which  ex¬ 
pression,  we  learn,  was  a  byword  with  him.  De 
AATnt  was  quite  as  Engli.sh  as  Cox,  and,  like  him, 
found  his  themes  at  his  door.  Those  masters  painted 
in  oil  as  well  as  water-colours,  and  Air.  Bedgiru'e  says, 
“we  have  felt  some  hesitation  in  deciding  whether 
to  represent  his  art  (Cox’s)  more  largely  liy  his  oil 
pictures  or  by  his  water-colour  drawings.  Indeed, 
l)ut  for  the  lilierality  with  which  the  ti'ustees  of 
tlie  Birmingham  collection  have  responded  to  our 
request  to  reproduce  some  of  their  treasures,  we 
should  have  confined  ouiselves  chiefiy  to  his  earlier 
and  better  known  work  in  water-colours.”  The 
public  would  have  regretted  this,  for  it  woidd  liave 
done  Cox’s  genius  an  injustice  ;  in  fact,  it  would 
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have  thrown  one  more  false  weiglit  into  the  scale 
of  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced,  who,  during  t'ux’s 
life,  scoffed  at  the  purest  and  truest  pcatoraJ  painting 
in  oil  the  world  ever  saw.  Oddly  enough,  and  foi  Ui- 
nately  enough,  those  plates  in  Mr.  licdgrave’s  book 
which  liave  l)een  reproduced  from  tlie  oil  pictures 
are  the  clearest  and  shai|)est  in  the  collection.  AVe 


present  writer  was  one  of  that  band,  and  the  “  band 
of  devoted  admirers  of  Oo\  ”  was  liy  no  means  “  con¬ 
fined  to  Ibrmiiigham.”  As  “his  art  did  not  appeal 
to  the  uninstructed  public,”  some  individuals,  who 
knew  that  art  leavened  the  masse.s,  made  them, 
as  Ihiskin  says,  accept  tlie  trutli  as  “a.  matter  of 
faith,”  where  it  now  remains,  for  the  intrinsic 


CHANGING  PASTUIIES. 


(Fnim  the  Oil  raiiiliiti/  hi/  DavhJ  Cox,  in  the  Linnini/hani  A/i  (jalleri/.) 


should,  therefore,  be  much  oldiged  to  Air.  Itcdgrave 
h.ir  his  decision,  which  means  the  addition  of  one  more 
trite  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  just  judge.s. 

It  may  not  l)e  generally  known  that  Cox’s  oil 
pictures,  with  the  exception  of  Turner’s  firilliant  late 
oil  works,  are  perhaps  the  only  pictures  which  can 
hang  in  the  company  of  the  finest  water-colours  ;  in 
other  words,  they  take  us  iid-o  the  pi’esence  of  natui'e 
without  the  clogs  of  oils  and  varnishes. 

To  one  statement  (jiage  54)  in  Air.  IJedgrave’s 
book  I  must  take  exception.  He  says,  “  It  is  a  hard 
ta.sk  at  the  ])resent  day,  when  men  of  a, 11  shades  of 
0])iidon  combine  to  do  liomage  to  his  (Cox’s)  geiuus, 
to  believe  that  le.ss  than  half  a  centuiy  ago  Ids  works 
were  looked  upon  with  indilference  by  the  connois¬ 
seurs  and  lightly  esteemed  liy  the  hcnf  jtiilficft  of  the 
time.”  Tlie  men  who  ultimately  jilaced  Cox  on  his 
])edestal  were  the  “connoisseurs  and  best  judges.” 
AAdio  else  could  have  done  it?  It  so  lia})pens  that  the 


knowledge  never  can  exist  except,  as  at  first,  among 
an  infinitesimal  minority.  At  page  55  “  Going  to 
the  Hayfield  ”  is  descrilied  as  a  d/Yoeb/r/.  Is  it  not 
the  oil  })icture  wliich  the  late  Air.  dose})li  Nettlefold 
beipieatlied  to  the  llirmingham  (.iallery  ? 

Air.  Iledgrave’s  life  of  He  AVint  is  deeply  interest¬ 
ing;  the  Scotch  “  blend  ”  witli  the  Hntcli  produced 
the  linest  of  all  landscape  colourists,  and,  like  many 
natives  of  these  countries.  He  AVint,  to  nurse  his 
strong  individuality — a  trying  task  in  tliis  mighty 
city,  associated  too  as  he  was  with  artists  of  as 
liigli  mark  as  liimself — lived  to  liimself  like  Turner, 
and,  as  Air.  Eedgrave  says,  “  liad  small  occasion  to 
take  counsel  with  the  outer  woild.”  He  liad  a  hap^iy 
home,  and  his  art  alisorbed  his  whole  mind.  The 
Scotch,  like  the  Hutch,  have  always  fieen  colourists, 
and  those  scientists  wlio  trace  genius  from  the 
mother  Vvdll  give  the  bakuice  in  fax'our  of  Scot- 
land.  Hie  joy  of  the  boy  He  AVint,  when  he  found 
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himself  free  from  the  trammels  of  an  inartistic  home 
ami  apprenticed  to  Raphael  Smith,  amon<f  the  work 
of  the  “angels,”  as  he  called  the  beantifnl  engravings! 
His  expression  that  he,  too,  was  a  painter ! — the 
romantic  and  steel-tempered  s[)irit  of  the  youthful 
De  Wint,  who  resolved  to  go  to  prison  rather  than 
play  false  to  his  fellow-pupil,  Hilton  ;  his  reward, 
by  another  romance,  which  lasted  out  his  whole 
life,  viz.,  the  love  between  him  and  Hilton’s  sister 
Harriet,  an  enduring  love  which,  as  Mr.  Redgrave 
tells  us,  “grew  deeper  with  each  year  of  their 
lives  ;  ” — for  such  deeply  interesting  history  the 
public  will  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Redgrave,  and  the 
lessons  taught  therein  will  doubtless  be  applied  by 
many  a  youthful  genius  when  this  little  handbook 


National  Gallery  on  the  plea  that  there  was  no 
room!  This  manifest  perversion  happened  during 
the  reign  of  Sir  William  Roxall,  but  since  then,  on 
numberless  occasions,  many  l  ai'c  and  prieele.ss  works 
by  our  own  masters  have  been  refused  their  legiti¬ 
mate  place  in  our  own  National  Gallery  on  other 
grounds  equally  futile.  De.spotic  art-guides  ought 
to  have  no  place  where  prejudice  and  ignorance 
hold  the  sway.  I  do  not  agree  with  l\Ir.  Red¬ 
grave  when  he  says  De  Wint’s  oil  pictures  look 
“as  if  they  were  painted  by  a  man  accustomed  to 
lay  on  his  colours  in  washes.  There  is  less  impasto 
and  le.ss  executive  handling  than  there  would  have 
been,  probably,  had  De  Wint  been  only  an  oil 
painter.”  It  appears  to  me,  after  a  long  rind  intimate 


AYSGARTII  FORCE,  YORKSHIRE. 

{From  the  Water-Colour  Draicinrj  by  Peter  de  Wint,  in  the  Orrock  Collection.) 


comes  in  his  way.  At  page  77  we  are  reminded  of 
the  important  gift  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
by  Mrs.  Tatlock,  De  Wint’s  daughter,  of  four  oil  pic¬ 
tures,  including  the  two  renowned  pictures  of  “  A 
Conifield  ”  and  “  A  MMody  Landscape,”  and  twelve 
water-colour  sketches  from  nature.  Those  splen¬ 
did  natural  pictures  were  actually  refused  for  the 


acquaintance  with  these  pictures,  that  anything  more 
solid  or  impasto  could  hardly  be  shown.  I  contend 
that  they,  like  Cox’s  oil  work,  have  to  perfection  the 
happy  balance  of  impasto  and  transparent  painting 
which  was  the  practice  of  Cuyp,  Hobbema,  Crome, 
Miiller,  Constable,  and  all  the  foremost  among  land¬ 
scape  painters.  Again,  Mr.  Redgrave,  at  page  79, 
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after  ti'iily  stating  that  De  "Wint  eounnonly  jiainted 
on  ivury-tiuted  Creswiek  paper, 'whieli  has  a  eoarse 
surface,  continues,  “and  this  surface  sliall  give  a. 
texture  to  Ids  Hat  masses,  and  hide  any  delieieiicy 
of  luindling.  A  rough  surface  is  also  of  value  in 


tinted,  linen-made  ( 'reswick  paper  with  a  strong  sm’- 
t'aee  which  would  retain  the  lirst-intentiun  virgin 
tones.  That  he  could  do  the  so-called  tini.sli  is 
ahiindaidly  evident  in,  for  instance,  his  numerous 
drawings  for  engraving,  many  of  which  can  he  .seen 

in  the  Eii'minghiim  Cor- 


LIXX'OLN  MINSTER. 

{From  the  Water-Colour  Drau'ita/  bif  P.  de  hi  the  South  Kensimitun  Museum.) 


giving  the  appearance  of  flni.sh  with  little  laljonr.” 
The  fact  is,  De  WiiiG  felt,  like  Eeiidiraiidt,  Hals,  and 
^\da,s(p^ez,  that  a.  strongly  grained  ground  helped  In 
give  the  true  tinisli  in  nature  and  art — viz.,  strength, 
wealth,  and  fatness  of  coloui'.  De  AVint  loved  to 
jnnduce  the  l)luom  of  nature,  and  he  knew,  a.liove  all 
men,  the  only  means  of  producing  it  was  to  paint  on 


poration  Gallery.  On 
page  7cS  l\Ir.  Redgrave 
de])lores  1  )e  Wint’s  ex¬ 
cessive  ])ractice  of  water¬ 
colour  ]i,'iinting,  for  he 
.says,  “AVho  can  tell  how 
much  may  have  been 
lost  to  art  hy  1  )e  Wint’s 
pursuit  of  water-colours 
ratlier  than  oil?”  1 
tliink  otlierwise ;  the 
Ihigiish  ait  has  gained 
a  lasting  jilace  hy  the 
jicrfectioii  of  work  in 
tlie  medium  of  water- 
colours,  and  the  world 
could  better  s])a.re  a 
dozen  fine  oil  ])ainters 
than  one  of  tiiose  mas¬ 
ters  in  water-colours. 
The  colours  are  the 
same,  and  as  lasting ; 
and  for  land.sca})e  paint¬ 
ing  no  oil  painter,  how¬ 
ever  great — even  Turner 
himself — could  in  any 
way  I'iial  the  ] unity, 
liglit,  .space,  and  delicacy 
of  diawing,  of  a  water- 
colour  painting.  Turner 
tried  his  utmost  to  pro¬ 
duce  those  (jualities  in 
oil,  and  ])repared  his 
“  ground  ”  accordingly. 
IMr.  Redgrave,  on  page 
8(i,  states  that  1  )e  AVint’s 
“  handling  and  execution 


are  not  Ids  strong  points, 
and  ]ierha]).s,  on  this 
l  ery  account,  there  is  a 
l)readth  and  tone  about 
liis  mas.ses  of  foliage 
which  is  .so  true  that  we 
cannot  regiet  the  omi.ssion  of  details.”  This  is  pre¬ 
cisely  wliat  De  AVint  Idm.self  meant,  for  the  details 
to  1dm  were  the  presen  ation  of  the  grea.ter  truths  of 
nature  and  the  sinking  of  the  lesser.  Elalioration  of 
lines  and  dots  was  never  the  practice  of  the  greatest 
colourists.  The  light,  which  is  in  the  shade,  the 
deep  and  glowing  chiaroscuro,  was  their  chief  end. 


lx&lp cCh^ jThPon  ntr 


\H,  Fortune  !  how  thy  reftlejje  wavering  Jlate 
Hath  frought  with  cares  my  troubled  will ! 
Witnes  this  frejent  'priJJ'onn,  whither  fate 
Could  beare  me,  Cf  the  joys  I  quit. 

Fhou  caujedeft  the  guiltie  to  be  lojed 
From  bandes,  wlierin  are  innocents  inclojed : 

Cavfing  the  guiltlejs  to  be  Jiraite  rejerved. 

And  freeing  thoje  that  death  had  well  dejerved. 

But  by  her  envie  can  be  nothing  wroughte. 

So  God  fend  to  my  foes  all  they  have  thovghte. 


ELIZABETHE, 

Prisonner, 
writ  upon  a  fhutter 
in  my  prifon  of 

W oodjiock. 


(Drawn  by  C.  RicIcetU.) 


I. 


HE  doubt  of  future  foes. 

Exiles  my  prejent  ioy. 

And  wit  me  warnes  to  fjun  fuch  Jnares 
As  threaten  mine  annoy. 


II. 


For  falfhood  now  doth  flow. 

And  fuhject  faith  doth  ebbe. 
Which  would  not  be,  if  reajon  rul'd 
Or  wifdome  weud  the  webbe. 


(Draxvn  by  C.  Ricketts.) 


III. 

UT  cloudes  of  toije  untried^ 

Do  cloaks  aspiring  mindes. 

Which  turns  to  rains  of  lats  rspsnt, 
By  coiirjs  of  changed  windss. 

IV. 

Dhs  toppe  of  hope  suppojed, 

'The  roots  of  ruths  wil  be. 

And  fruitlejfe  all  their  graffed  guiles. 

As  Jhortly  ye  fiall  fee. 


Then  dazeled  eyes  with  pride. 

Which  great  ambition  blinds, 

Shal  be  unjeeld  by  worthy  wights 
Whose  foreftght  faljhood  finds. 

VI. 

The  daughter  of  debate. 

That  eke  discord  doth  /owe. 

Shall  reap  no  gaine  where  former  rule 
Hath  taught  fill  peace  to  grows. 


VII. 

0  forraine  bannijht  wight 
Shall  ancre  in  this  port. 

Our  realms  it  brookes  no  Jtrangers  force. 
Let  them  elfewhere  refort. 

Aaii. 

Our  rufty  Jworde  with  refit. 

Shall  firft  his  edge  employ 
To  polls  their  toppes  that  feek  fiuch  change. 
And  gape  for  fiuch  like  ioy. 


Never  think  you  Fortune  can  bears 
the  fiway 

Where  Vertues  force,  can  caufie  her 
to  obey, 

Ouoth  Elizabethe, 

Oueen. 
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(Dimm  by  C.  Ricketts.) 


THK  ROMANCE  OF  ART. 

THE  Sl'ULlTOU’S  POET-AVIFE. 


liv  LEADEll  SCOTT. 


XE  of  the  I'iire.st  tilings  to  find  in  the 
annuls  of  art  i.s  a.  ha]i])y  marriage. 
"There  i.s  a  great  ile.il  of  passion  and 
jealon.sy,  there  are  many  (piari’els 
and  inisunderstandings,  hut  few 
eases  in  wlneli  we  see  an  artist’s 
wife  his  liest  eonipanion  and  inspirer  through  a  long 
.series  of  years.  Yet  sneli  an  muon  was  tliat  of 
I’.artoloinineo  .Vniniannati  and  his  wife  Laura  Eatti- 
feni,  wlio.se  love-story  was  not  devoid  of  romance. 
It  hegan  in  the  ('onrt  of  Urhino,  whither  Ammannati 
was  calleil  hy  Duke  (Inidohaldo  11.  to  .sculpture  a 
toinli  for  the  late  Duke.  Kranceseo  Xfaria,  his  fame 
having  jneeeded  him  by  means  of  a  statuette  of  Leda 
sculptured  Iiy  him,  and  which  Losimodei  IMedici  had 
.Sent  as  a  jiresent  to  t  he  Duke  of  I'rbino. 

In  Dnidohaldo’s  Court,  over  which  Ahttoria 
Farne.se  jiresideil,  there  met  together  all  the.  wit 
and  lieauty  of  the  time.  There  was  Annibale  Caro 
gathei’ing  material  for  bis  sprightly  lettei'S :  there 
came  Ta.s.so  to  sing  his  .songs  of  chivalry;  Cardinal 
Lembo  with  his  cynic  wut;  ATttoria  Colonna  talked 
metaphysics  with  her  name.sake  the  (Trand  Duche.ss; 
and  among  the  ladies  who  clustered  round  lier  was  a 
young  girl  of  Trliino,  named  Laura  Lattiferri,  who.se 
mind  and  genius  made  her  a  bright  particular  star, 
even  in  that  brilliant  gala.xy.  Tasso  naiued  her  the 
“  Pride  of  Drbino,”  and  jAnuiliale  Caro  gave  her  the 
title,  of  the.  “  Xh-w  .Sappho.”  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  certain  Ciovanni  Antonio  Lattiferri,  who  held 
some  public  ofHce  in  the  city,  and,  as  Laldinucci  says, 
“she  had  a  noble  and  s}iirite.d  vein  of  poetry,  with 
which  Heaven  had  liberally  euibjwed  her,  and  she 
knew  .so  well  how  to  comliine  it  with  culture  and 
learning  that  she  had  become  the  object  of  admira¬ 
tion  to  the  most  learned  men  of  the  century  in  Italy 
and  out  of  it.” 

This  was  the  woman  who  first  dazzled  the  eyes  of 
the  Florentine  .sculptor  on  this  his  first  visit  to  ITTiino, 
and  with  whose  face  he  became  familiar  as  she  pas.sed 
in  and  out  of  the  rooms  at  the  palace,  while  he  worked 
at  the  stucco  ornamentations  which  still  adorn  the 
dismantled  halls.  At  this  first  vi.sit,  howevei’,  the 
acfpiaintance  progressed  no  further,  for  Ins  patron 
Cuidobaldo  died,  and  Ammannati  I’eturned  to  Flor¬ 
ence.  Ilei'e  he  began  a  tomb  in  the  church  of  the 
SS.  Annunziata  for  Alario  XTari,  a  Poman.  As  one 
of  the  events  in  ISTaiTs  life  had  been  a  fight  witli  a 
certain  Francesco  Musi,  Ammannati  designed  for  the 


tomb  a  figure  of  A  ictoiy  standing  over  a  [nisouer. 
Fnlnckily  the  artist  was  wrong  in  his  fact.s.  Laldi¬ 
nucci  says  that  Landinelli  ]iin’[io.sely  misinformed 
him,  and  the  defeat  was  represented  on  t-he  wrong 
side.  The.  statue  could  not  of  course  be  erected. 
“  ATctory  ”  became  a.  statue  in  the  coi  ridor  of  the 
convent,  and  the  angels  were  used  as  candlesticks  on 
the.  altar,  which  events  so  annoyed  the  artist  that  he 
again  left  Florence,  for  ATuiice.  Thence  he  went  to 
Padua,  where  a  certain  amateur  of  art  and  anti- 
(putie.s,  Alario  P>ena^udes  di  AIanto\a,  emjiloyed  him. 
Ammannati  built  an  entrance  to  tbe  palace  which 
contained  Lemivides’  collection  of  antiipie.s,  in  The 
form  of  a  triunpihal  arch,  who.se  niches  w-ere  filled 
with  statues  of  dupiter,  Ajiollo,  &c.  In  the  Cortile, 
Ammannati  made  a  colo.ssal  Hercules;  but  as  AIe.s.ser 
Penavides  bad  not  Cosimo  I.’s  faculties  for  olAain- 
ing  wondi’ons  blocks  of  marble,  for  the  making  of 
giants,  this  one,  “  which  was  twenty-five  feet  high, 
had  to  be  comjtoscd  of  eight  pieces  admirably  jf.iined 
together.”  The  ])atron,  however,  was  very  proud  of 
his  giant,  and  both  Palladio  and  Sansovino  praised 
its  modelling.  Lenavides  next  desired  Ammannati 
to  prepare  his  tomb,  the  funeral  oration  being  already 
inlnted  1  Tlie  monument  was  ])la.ced  in  the  church 
of  the  Eremitani,  and  consists  of  the  effigy  of  Alesser 
AIari(j  sun'oiinded  by  allegorical  figures  of  Learning, 
Laboui',  Honour,  Penowii,  watched  over  by  Immor¬ 
tality  and  two  other  genii. 

From  Pa.dua  the  sculjitor  drifted  back  to  Drbino, 
and  renewe.(l  his  ac.(piaintanc.e  with  the  poete.ss  Laura, 
who  W'as  now  in  her  father’s  (.)W'n  house.  Lattife]’i’i 
was  a  worthy  man,  who  fully  recognised  the.  dangers 
to  which  his  daughter’s  genius  exposed  her,  and  was 
most  anxious  to  see  her  married  to  a  “  virtuous  and 
talented”  man.  Just  .such  an  one  the  Florentine 
sculptor  appeared  to  him,  and  he  willingly  accepted 
him  as  a  .son-in-law.  The  wedding  took  place  in  the 
dark  little  chamber  of  tlie  Holy  House  of  Loreto,  which 
was  looked  on  as  a  spot  f)f  peculiar  .sanctity.  The 
effect  of  a  w'cdding-pai'ty  Itcneath  those  time-black¬ 
ened  walls,  which  look  .so  very  like  a  tomb,  illumi¬ 
nated  only  l;)y  the  altar-candles  and  the  gleam  of  the 
jewels  on  the  I’obe.  of  the  black  Madonna,  must  have 
been  very  curious.  The  witnesses  were  Don  Niccolb 
Casale,  and  Girolamo  Lomba,rdo,  a  sculptor  who  had 
studied  with  Ammannati  under  Tansovino,  and  was 
now  engaged  on  the  casing  of  the  “  Ca.sa  Santa.” 

There  is  a  story  that  Ammannati  ran  away  with 
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his  wife  from  the  Court  of  Urhiuo,  and  that  the 
Duchess  Vittoria  was  so  angry  that  slie  would  not 
forgive  her.  This  has  no  foundation,  as  Vittoria 
Farnese,  being  lately  made  a  widow,  was  not  reigning 
at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  which  was  arranged  l.)y 
the  bride’s  own  father.  And  a  moi’e  hap])y  marriage 
could  not  have  ta.ken  place.  Those  lucky  little  bells 
which  are  blessed  in  the  Holy  House  must  have  rung 
all  the  troubles  and  crosses  out  of  the  two  lives, 
as  they  are  supposed  to  ring  out  the  storm-demons. 
The  poetess  celebrated  her  husband’s  works,  and  he 
admired  hers,  and  did  not  begrudge  tlie  world  its 
admiration  either.  Laura  wrote  sonnets  and  odes  to 
princes  and  princesses,  and  kept  her  husband  and  her¬ 
self  well  in  the  van  of  fame.  He  became  Court  archi¬ 
tect  and  sculptor  to  Duke  Cosimo ;  she  was  poet- 
laureate  to  the  Duchess  Eleonora  of  Toledo,  to  whom 
she  dedicated  her  poems,  puldished  by  Giunti,  at 
Florence,  in  1560.  Her  preface  says  that  several 
worthy  persons  have  advised  her  to  print  these  poems, 
and  adds,  “some,  not  only  without  permission,  but 
without  my  knowledge,  wishing  to  publish  them,  I 
being  moved  not  a  little,  have  resolved  to  take  the 
less  objectionable  course,  and,  with  the  permission  of 
my  husband  and  the  counsel  of  many  friends,  prefer 
to  print  them  myself,  addressing  them  to  the  glorious 
name  of  your  illustrious  Excellency,  not  because  I 
deem  them  worthy  of  such  a  high  honour,  but  to 
show,  in  the  only  manner  I  can,  that  we  are,  if  not 
wholly  grateful,  yet  partly  recognisant  of  the  benefits 
which  your  Excellency  and  the  illustrious  Duke  have 
bestowed,  and  daily  and  largely  bestow,  on  me  and 
Sig.  Bartolommeo,  my  husband,  who,  together  witlr 
me,  has  no  other  wish  but  to  try  to  serve  you  faith¬ 
fully  and  worthily.” 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that,  when  the  wife  offered 
such  delicate  homage,  the  husband  should  reap  the 
benefit  of  Court  patronage  ?  How  different  all  this 
was  from  Andrea  del  Sarto’s  poor  mistaken  spouse, 
who,  in  trying  to  keep  him  to  herself,  lost  him  the 
favour  of  king  and  patron,  and  dragged  his  moral 
nature  lower !  It  is  possibly  due  as  much  to 
Laura’s  poems  as  to  Ammannati’s  own  skill,  that 
the  Duchess  was  so  emphatically  on  his  side  in  the 
competition  for  the  “  Neptune  ”  that  even  Cellini’s 
liigher  genius  had  to  give  way.  Of  course  the 
book  begins  and  ends  with  sonnets  in  praise  of 
the  Duke  and  Duchess,  and  others  to  her  former 
patrons  of  Urbino  follow.  Then  come  sonnets,  all 
very  smooth  and  flowing,  to  most  of  the  great 
men  and  women  of  the  day,  one  of  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  names  being  her  correspondent  Annibale  Caro. 
Many  of  the  most  spirited  effusions  are  in  answer 
to  sonnets  addressed  to  herself  or  to  her  husband,  for 
wliom  she  speaks  even  more  warmly  than  for  herself. 
Evidently  the  way  to  Madonna  Laura’s  heart  was  by 


praising  lier  .spou.se.  In  page  80  of  the  poems,  IM. 
Bierre  8tufa  in  a  .sonnet  .speaks  of  the  “New  I’liidias 
so  dear  to  her,  whom  she  carries  in  her  .soul,  where 
every  virtue  lodges,”  and  she  prettily  ends  her  reply 
with  : — • 

“  I  trust  in  Him  who  l)y  such  happy  ways  has 
brought  us  already  so  far  on  honour’s  road  that  we 
fear  no  more  an  adver.se  fate.  My  new  Bhidias  is  to 
me  such  a  .shield  against  Lethe  that  in  his  fresh  and 
lovely  forms  I  shall  live  even  when  my  bones  are 
dead.” 

Bossibly  not  many  of  Laura’s  later  readers  would 
endorse  this  sentiment,  Ammannati’s  “Neptune”  and 
other  works  being  far  removed  from  the  genius  of  a 
Bhidias. 

Both  Laura  and  her  husband  were  great  friends 
of  Annibale  Caro,  many  of  his  most  sprightly  epistles 
being  addressed  to  them.  In  one  dated  Eome, 
August  6th,  1552,  Caro  writes  to  her  in  the  country 
to  thank  her  for  a  sonnet  she  had  sent  to  him,  as  she 
often  did,  for  criticism,  playfully  calling  him  her 
Master.  “As  for  the  sonnet,  I  have  nothing  to  .say 
but  to  praise  it.  Yet  your  Master,  holding  the  right 
to  exert  his  prerogative,  has  chosen  to  alter  it  in  cer¬ 
tain  parts.  Avenge  yourself  against  his  I’eply  (another 
sonnet),  which  is  such  that  he  would  ha^'e  been 
ashamed  to  send  it  if  he  did  not  count  it  greater 
shame  not  to  answer  at  all ;  but  of  a  truth  he  de¬ 
serves  excuse  that,  living  in  these  disturbed  time.s, 
he  has  not  been  able  to  keep  the  IMuses  either  friendly 
or  idle.  If,  in  tlie  midst  of  your  quiet,  they  should 
dictate  aught  else  to  you,  I  pray  you  let  me  see  it, 
but  more  willingly  would  I  hear  it  sung ;  and  now  it 
is  growing  cooler,  the  belief  that  you  will  soon  take 
flight  is  very  pleasant.  M.  Bartolommeo  must  share 
this  feeling,  as  he  will  then  have  something  better 
near  him  than  his  women  of  marble.” 

In  October,  1556,  Laura  and  her  husband  had 
been  drinking  the  waters  at  the  hot  baths  of  Bor- 
retta,  and  Annibale  writes  that  in  her  last  verses  she 
has  surpassed  herself,  and  “  if  I  must  speak  the  truth, 
there  is  something  so  unlike  your  style  in  them  that 
I  suspect  the  waters  of  Borretta  are  like  those  of 
Hippocrates.  If  I  could  Iiave  drunk  them  witli  you, 
I  might  possibly  make  better  verses.”  In.  a  letter 
condoling  with  the  husband  and  wife  on  the  death  of 
their  friend  Varchi,  the  Instorian,  in  1560,  he  dis¬ 
claims  the  title  of  “Master,”  .saying  he  cannot  presume 
to  it  any  longer,  and  ends  with  a  warm  in^’itation  to 
lier  and  M.  Bartolommeo  to  visit  liim  at  Yiterbo. 

The  lives  of  this  talented  couple  flowed  smoothly 
on ;  their  lines  being  laid  in  pleasant  places — Court 
architect  and  Court  poetess — they  had  more  patron¬ 
age  than  they  needed ;  and  as  he  made  statues  and 
fountains,  built  palaces  and  houses,  repaired  the 
damages  of  the  floods  by  rebuilding  the  Bonte  alia 
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(Airraja  and  Ponte  Santa  Trinita,  tliey  grew  riclier 
and  richer. 

In  1501  Gio.  Ant.  r)attiferri  died,  leaving  l.anra 
hO  lieires,s,  his  e.xecntor.s  lacing  a  cai'dinal  hishoj) 
and  two  Florentine  Inirglier.s.  The  Aniniannati  had 
already  a  palace  in  ^ha  del  Ginoil;  hnt  as  age  crept 
upon  them  they  longed  for  repo.se,  and  in  1  570  honght 
from  the  Gamalilolese  monks  a  villa  at  Camerata, 
ahont  three  miles  ont  of  Florenee,  where  th(*y  enjoyed 
a  I'etired  life  fall  of  good  woiTs.  'I'hev  helped  the 
poor,  enconi’aged  art,  and  sjient  a.  large  portion  of 
their  joint  fortnne  in  rehiiilding,  from  Ammannati’s 
own  plans,  the  <  tratory  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers — the 
little  eliureli  near  San  Loi'eiizo  now  known  as  San 
Giovannino — reserving  to  themselves  one  of  tlu* 


chapels,  which  they  dedicated  to  S.  P>artholomew, 
and  where  they  de.signed  that  their  joint  tomb  shonld 
he.  Lanra  was  the  first  to  occupy  it;  slie  died  in 
Xovcmber,  1581);  and  Partolommeo  only  lived  a 
short  wliile  after,  he  dying  in  lott^,  aged  eighty-two. 
Her  ]iame  was  associateil  with  all  his  good  deeds 
wliile  living,  and  on  his  lomh  when  dead. 

jVnyone  wlio  wishes  to  see  this  pair  of  married 
lovers  may  recogni.se  them  in  AlloiTs  altarj)iece  over 
their  tomh.  Aniniannati  is  the  S.  llartholomew,  witli 
a  grey  heard,  leaning  on  a  stafl';  and  Lanra  is  the 
woman  in  a  white  veil  kneeling  hehind  the  Ganaan- 
itish  woman.  In  his  old  age  Aniniannati  hecame  a 
strict  pnrist,  and  did  many  ])enances  for  his  past 
sins  in  sculptnring  nndraped  gods  and  goddesses. 


ANHIAL  PAINTERS  PAST  ANP»  PRESENT. 

]!y  E.  L.VNDSEEn  OllUNIlY. 


XL\LVL  ]iainting  is  a  hra.neh  of 
art  that  retpnres  the  most  pro¬ 
found  study  and  the  most  assidn- 
ons  and  ]iainstaking  a])]ilieation 
— a.  fact,  however,  which  seldom 
detei’S  even  those  who  have  failed 
as  ])ainters  in  other  hranehes  of 
art  from  emharking  on  it  with  the.  utmost  a.ssnranci*. 
Many  of  the.se  do  not  know  the  animals  they  ]»aint; 
that  is  to  say  that  they  are  alive  to  their  pictorial 
value,  hnt  have  no  dee])er  .sense  of  their  charaeter 
or  of  their  ipialities  as  snhjee.ts  for  artistic  intei- 
]iretation.  In  this  conntry,  animals,  especially  dogs 
and  horses,  are.  always  a])pr(‘clated,  and  if  well 
drawn  and  painted,  with  a.  little  story  attached  to 
them,  are  generally  sni'e  of  purchasers  at  most  of 
the  e.xhihitioii.s. 

Tn  past  times  Tintoret,  Velaspnez,  Pnhens,  and 
other  celebrated  artists,  have  a])peaj’ed  as  painters  of 
dogs.  The  latter  was  an  acconpilished  ]iaiiiter  of 
lioth  dogs  and  lions.  \h:das(piez  introiluced  lilood- 
hounds,  fiery  .steeds,  and  jirancing  war  hor.ses  into 
his  portraits.  Francis  Snyders  (157h  1  (iol )  ])ainted 
animals  in  a  grand  style  of  his  own.  His  hear  and 
dog  combats,  wild  hoar  and  wolf  hunts,  were 
rendered  with  great  Sjiirit  and  vigour.  He  some¬ 
times  ]iainted  animals  for  Pnhens,  and  many  of  his 
still-life  pictures  have  been  admirable  figures  intro¬ 
duced  into  them  by  both  .lordaensand  Pnhens.  His 
pictures  have  often  been  engraved,  hut  to  P)ritish 
tastes  his  dogs  are  simply  half-wild  animals.  Paul 
Potter  (1025-1054),  who  died  when  he  was  twenty- 
nine,  painted  nothing  hut  cattle  and  goats;  his  dogs 


wei'C  poor  and  his  hoises  chim.sy,  yet  by  his  single 
jiicture  of  “The  Voiuig  Pull,”  which  is  i'aid<ed  by 
foreign  a.rtists  and  connoisseurs  as  the  fourth  chrf- 
(/’e /oav:  of  the  world,  he  raised  himself  to  the  ra,nk 
of  one  of  the  great  mastei'.s.  ( )n  the  subject  of  this 
picture  more  pages  have  been  written  than  thca.rtist 
ga.A'e  strokes  of  his  lirush  to  ]iaint  it.  J’he  su])reme 
merit  of  the  hull,  which  occujiies  the  chief  centre  in 
the  Hague  at  Amsterdam,  can  he  ex])lained  by  the 
three  words,  “It  is  living.”  Originally  painted  as  a 
sign  for  a  hutcher’s  shop,  it  realised  the  modest  sum 
of  Tht)  when  sold  in  174!).  ( )f  all  the  painters  who 

have  striven  after  tiadli  he  is  umpiestionahly  one  of 
the  greatest  that  ever  lived.  John  Weenix  (1644- 
171!)),  also  of  Amstei'dam,  ])artimdaily  excidled  in 
the  I’cpresentation  of  hunting  scenes  and  still-life. 
IMany  of  his  linest  works  are  in  1  )iis.seldorf,  and 
othei’S  ai'c  in  this  c«mntry. 

( )ne  of  the  tirst  and  most  distinguished  English 
animal  painters  was  Sawrey  Gilj»in,  P.A.  (173.3-1807). 
1  )iscenung  his  talent  in  drawing  animals,  the  Duke 
of  Gnnd)erland  took  Gilpin  under  his  protection,  and 
employed  him  in  ])ainting  the  portraits  of  his  race¬ 
horses  at  Newmarket,  and  it  is  as  one  of  the  cleverest 
draughtsmen  of  hor.ses  that  this  conntry  has  pro¬ 
duced  that  he  will  lie  remembered.  In  Barret’s 
land.sca])es  the  hor.se.s  a.re  freipiently  inserted  by 
Gilpin,  and  in  Gil}iin’s  ])ictures  the  lamlscapes  are 
freipiently  jiainted  by  Ikuaet.  In  the  South  Ken¬ 
sington  Museimi  are  .sevewd  examples  of  Giljiin’s  work. 
( leorge  ( larrard,  A. P.A.  ( 1 7 60-1 82(i), who  was  Gilpin’s 
]iu])il,  distinguished  himself  by  iiainting  draught- 
horses,  and  was  in  great  I'eipiest  at  agricultural  .shows. 
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The  greatest  authority  on  tlie  horse  tliat  this 
country  lias  produced  was  (Jeorge  Stulilis,  A.K.A. 
(1724-1803),  who  was,  however,  as  umch  an  anatomist 
as  a  ])ainter.  He  conimeuced  to  study  anatomy  at 
eiglit  years  of  age,  and  pro\'cd  a>  clever  pupil.  Later 


Liverpool,  his  native  town,  Stuhlis  starteil  for  Rome, 
his  motive  for  doing  so  lieing  to  convince  himself 
that  nature  is  sujierior  to  all  art,  wliether  ancient 
or  modern,  and  during  his  stay  there  neither  cojtied 
a  picture  nor  drew  a  statue.  On  his  return  to  this 


BEAR  AND  DOGS. 

(From  the  Engraving  hg  C.  Straxtb,  after  the  Painting  by  F.  Snyders.) 


on  he  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Hamlet  Winstanly, 
who  was  employed  in  copying  the  old  masters  at 
Lord  Derliy’s  seat  at  Knowsley,  and  was  engaged  to 
assist  him  for  a  shilling  a-day  pocket-money.  They 
soon  fell  out,  however,  as  Stubbs  wished  to  copy  the 
pictures  the  master  had  reserved  to  reproduce  himself. 
Ibilike  the  preceding  artists,  Stublis  was  something 
more  than  a  simple  painter  of  horses.  His  scientific 
knowledge  and  proficiency  in  anatomy  ipialified  him, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  to  lecture  to  the  surgeons 
and  students  on  that  subject  at  York  Hospital.  At 
that  city  he  made  his  first  essay  in  engraving,  and 
drew  the  illustrations  to  Dr.  Burton’s  work  on  mid- 
wifeiy.  Although  the  work  was  roughly  executed, 
the  plates  were  anatomically  correct,  and  the  doctoi' 
was  satisfied  with  them.  In  1754,  after  visiting- 


country,  Stubbs  established  himself  as  an  animal 
painter,  and  dissected  a  number  of  horses  for  the 
sake  of  attaining  that  certainty  and  accuracy  for 
which  his  pictures  and  engravings  will  ever  l:)e  valued 
l>y  students  of  anatomy.  His  great  work,  which 
occiipied  seAen  years  of  his  life,  and  to  illustrate 
which  he  dissected  twenty-six  horses,  was  his  book 
on  “  The  Anatomy  of  the  House.”  At  the  death  of 
iStubbs  the  original  plates  for  “  The  Horse  ”  were 
purchased  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  for  reference.  In 
1768  Stulibs  painted  his  first  picture  of  a  lion  from 
nature,  finding  his  model  at  Lord  Shelbourne’s,  at 
Houston  Heath,  and  from  this  animal  he  painted  his 
pictures  of  a  lion  deA'Oui'ing  a  stag  and  another  of 
a  lion  devouring  a  house.  Perhaps  his  finest  and 
Irest  known  picture  is  the  one  representing  “  iMares 
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and  Inials  sheltering  from  the  snii  under  some  larite 
oak-trees,  and  whieh  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
!)nke  of  Westminster  at  Eaton  I'ark.  Another  of 
his  well-known  works  is  "Tin-  White  Horse,"  In 


that  when  Stnhhs’  dijiloma  was  hronolit  to  King 
(  leol'ge  Ill.  to  sign,  his  i\Iajest,y  declined  to  do  so  on 
aeeomit  of  Stnhhs’  (Umioei'atie  o])iiuons.  lienee  tliat 
artist  s  name  has  only  once  appeared  on  the  mnstcr 


DEATH  OP  THE  ELK. 

(Frnm  the  Kivjrariii'j  hi/  IT.  tVnnl,  after  the  Painting  hg  Riibcnr.) 


his  '■  Life”  this  is  meidioned  as  one  of  his  most  im])oi't- 
aiit  works.  It  is  there  st}dcd  “d’he  Horse  Afh  ighted 
hy  a.  Lion.’  d’he  aidniid — a  white  (.me — was  ])a,inted 
from  one  of  th(.‘ king’s  ((leorgc  III.)  hoi'ses,  which  AH'. 
I’ayne,  the  ai'ehit(‘et,  ohtaimsl  permission  for  Stnhhs 
to  eo]iy.  d'he  exprc.ssion  of  tcri'or  was  ])rodiiee(l  l)y 
]aishing  a,  himsli  along  the  ground  l.owards  him.  The. 
lion  at  L(.)rd  Shelhoiuaie’s  served  for  most  of  Stnhhs’ 
pictures, tla.ingh  the  artist  eonslantl}wisite(l  tlieTowei’. 

The  pictures  of  “Tin.*  Horse  Erightemal  l)ya,  Lion 
in  a,  Cave,”  and  another  I'ejU'esenting  “  Lions  and 
Tigers  Eight  ing  over  a,  Stag,”  wei'e  in  the  ])ossession 
of  the  late  dose]ih  Alayoi',  of  Liver])ool,  and  were,  sold 
ad.  the  Hanox  er  Looms.  In  17S0  Stnhhs  was  elected 
an  .A.ssoeiate  (.(f  the  Loyal  A('ademy,  and  the  following 
year  to  fidl  academic  Inmonrs.  It  ajipf.sirs,  however. 


roll  of  the  Academicians,  x  i/..,  the  year  he  was  elected 
hy  his  hrother  artists.  As  the  di])loma.  was  never 
signed  hy  the  king,  Stuldis  is  always  de.scrihed  as 
an  As.sociate  of  the  iVeademy.  Stuhlis’  success  in 
](aiid.ing  animals  was  chiefly  due  to  his  untiring 
industry,  and  it  is  claimed  for  him  that  he  was  the 
first  jiainter  t(»  depict  a.uimals  as  they  I'cally  are.  Lie 
di.sdained  to  ])ose  them  in  sensational  attitudes^  nor 
did  he  ever  inx'ciit  a,  muscle  for  the  sake  of  effect,  he- 
liex'ing  tha.t  tiutli  is  tlie  highest  art.  His  ])ictures  have 
lieen  engraved  hy  AVoollett,  Earloni,  Ci'een,  Ho(.lge.s, 
and  other's  of  Sir  Joshua.  Leyuolds’s  engi'avei'S. 

Lohert  Hills,  one  of  the  (.n'iginal  nicmhei'S  of  the 
AVa.ter  Colour  Society  (17hf)-l(S44),  was  famed  a,.s  a 
])aiuter  of  animals,  and  some  1,-00  of  his  etchings 
may  he  seen  in  the  Lritish  Museum. 
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The  next  siniiual  painter  of  note  was  -lames  Ward 
(17G9-1 859),  who  was  Famous  as  a  mezzotint  engraver 
before  lie  eomineneed  to])a,iiit.  Notwitlistaiuliiig  tlte 
renionstrauees  of  his  friends,  Hoppner  and  others,  who 
said  that  they  were  losing  a  good  engraver  who  was 
iiiiieh  wanted  to  make  a  bad  painter  who  was  not 
required.  Ward  persisted  in  having  liis  way.  He  had 
married  the  sister  of  fJeorge  Moiiaiid,  and  had  had 
some  instruction  from  that  painter.  In  1797  he 
exhibited  his  picture,  representing  “  Bull  P>aitiiig,” 
at  the  Iloyal  Academy,  but  although  the  work  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention,  the  general  verdict  was  that 
it  was  painted  by  an  imitator  of  ]\Iorland.  Ward 
then  became  a  student  at  Brookes’s  famous  anatomical 
school,  wltere  lie  made  studies  of  every  kind  of  animal 
life.  At  the  commencement  of  the  century.  Ward 
was  busy  painting  favourite  chargers  of  the  Eoyal 
Stables,  and  at  the  same  time  was  inezzotiiitina' 

o 


Society,  to  paint  a  pictui'c  of  an  Aldi-rney  cow  foi'  a 
large  cattle  work  which  was  liciiig  ])i'oj(,‘cted.  'I’liis 
piciui'e  formed  the  tiii'iiing-jjoint  of  his  careei',  and 
caused  liiin  to  concentrate  al!  his  (‘lau'gies  <iii  animal 
painting,  and  to  find  in  an  niiexpcctcd  niaiuici'  bolh 
subjects  and  a  style  of  his  own.  d'he  Alderney  tanv 
gave  so  much  satisfaction,  that  Sir  dolm  Sinclair 
secured  him  to  illustrate  the  projected  wajrk  on  cattle, 
giving  him  extensive  commissions,  which  involved  a 
journey  througlioiit  the  leiigtli  and  breadth  of  the 
eoimtry.  These  cattle  pictures  were  to  lie  sup] de¬ 
mented  with  accurate  engravings  and  descriptions  of 
all  the  original  breeds  of  every  species  of  agricultural 
animal.  The  Society  required  scientific  exactitude, 
but  the  king,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  Lord  Somer¬ 
ville  insisted  that  the  scientific  nieasiirements  sliould 
be  disguised  with  art.  Ward,  being  lioth  a  painter 
and  engraver,  was  chosen,  and  started  on  his  travels  in 


CATTLE. 


{From  the  Painting  hy  Paul  Potter.) 

portraits  after  Sir  W.  Beechey,  Nortlieote,  and  a  gig  in  the  depth  of  winter.  On  the.se  travels  he 
Hoppner.  While  dividing  Ids  time  between  painting  made  many  friends,  and  his  diaries  testify  to  the 
and  engraving  lie  received  a  commission  from  Sir  great  hospitality  he  received  while  staying  in  country 
John  Sinclair,  the  president  of  the  Agricultural  houses  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  1805  this 
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^fivat  uiulertakiui;’  aollapseil  foi'  want  nf  fiimls,  and 
altluiu^li  anl  s  losswas  fonsideradlt'dlm  mult/vtakinn' 
had  a  most  inniortant  iidlimnc'e  on  his  sidisocpmnt 
oan-or.  It  liindy  ostahlishod  ^\hiiirs  laqaitation  as 
a  cattlo  paintoi',  and  for  many  years  afterwards  he 
derixed  a.  larye  ineome  from  ])ainliny  the  }i(ntraits 
of  prize  hnlls.  ( )f  these  jiietnres  he  jiainted  sonu* 
hundreds,  and  amono'  his  many  clients  were  the 


natimi  as  a  litting  acknowledgment  for  a.  long  life 
dex'oted  to  art,  and  is  now  placed  on  the  staircase 
of  the  Xational  Oallery. 

dohn  Frederick  Ileiaing  { 1  79o -1  (iSo ),  who  wiis 
known  as  the  artist  coachman,  for  seveml  years 
drox'e  the  Highllyer  coach  hetweeii  York  and 
London.  Witli  the  assistance  of  friends  he  relin- 
((iiished  coach-dri\'ing'  and  ohtaiiu'd  scane  instinetion 


THE  WHITE  HOKSE. 

{I'i'diii  ihc  P{(iitfiii[f  bij  (.h'onjc  Stiibbx,  A.U.A.) 


1  takes  of  I'edford  and  X^orthninherlaiid,  hesides  Mr. 
\'ei'n(ai  and  i\Ir.  Ileekfoid.  From  this  time  foi'ward 
he  was  acknowhslged  to  l>e  the  lirst  cattle  painter 
of  the  ceidairy.  Mhird’s  lirst  important  animal 
picture,  painted  after  he  had  gix'en  np  his  diploma,  of 
associate*  engraver  to  ipialify  himself  foi*  associate 
paiider,  was  rej(‘et(*d  at  the  Academy.  The  subject 
was  a  hoa  consti  ictor  seizing  a.  man  and  a  horse,  and 
llenjamin  \V(‘st,  the  I’residi'nt,  told  AVard  it  was  de¬ 
clined  on  account  of  its  size.  Ten  years  after,  being 
elected  a  fnll  Acailemieian  in  LSll,  he  ])ainted  his 
well-known  jiieture  of  a  “  Ibdl  and  ('alf,”  in  a.  spirit 
of  rixalry  with  I’anl  I’otU'r’s  “  llnll,”  which  both 
Stnbbs  and  Ahird  had  criticised  anatomically.  Thi’ce 
years  lee  fore  A\"ard’s  death,  in  TSb!),  tliis  ])ieture,  aftei' 
a  long  sojourn  in  America,  was  pin-chased  for  the 


from  Abraham  Loojiel’.  His  earlier  works  W(*re  con- 
liiK'd  to  race-hor.ses,  and  for  thirty-three  years  he 
painted  the  winner  of  the  St.  Fcgei'. 

Edwin  Landseer,  whom  Sydney  Smith  called  the 
Shakesjieare  of  the  world  of  dogs,  was  born  in  1802, 
and  his  talent  was  shown  when  a.  eliild  of  li\’e.  He 
began  soon  and  seriously  t.o  gain  a.  mastery  o\'er  the 
abstuise  diriienlties  of  the  human  tigure,  and  in 
these  laliours  he  was  considerably  guided  by  the 
counsels,  if  not  the  a.ctnal  tuition,  of  Leiijamin 
l!ob(*rt  Haydon,  a  ipiestionable  artist,  a.  dejiloralde 
man,  lait  an  admirable  inslrnctor,  wlio  ])osses.sed  a 
])rofound  knowledge  of  the  history  and  theory  of  his 
ai't.  It  was  Haydon’s  advice  tliat  led  young  Land¬ 
seer  to  work  hard  at  the  study  of  anatomy,  not  as 
the  scii'iice  is  usually  studied  by  artists  in  the  plates 
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of  Albiims  or  ('aiupcv,  but  in  the  ghastly  but  invigo¬ 
rating  atinosplici't*  of  tlu*  (lissccting-vooni.  It  must 
1)6  lu'li!  as  oni*  of  tlu'  most  fortunate  circiunstanees 
in  bis  eminently  sueeessful  life  tint  the  foundations 
of  his  art-training  wei'e  laid  so  dee]),  and  which 
enabled  him  to  ])roduee  the  highest  results  from  a 
union  of  science  with  art.  All  his  ])redeeessoi's  had 
distinguished  them.selves  by  ])ainting'  race-horses  or 
cattle;  Llaydon,  however,  considered  this  a  low  class 
of  art,  and  advised 
Landseer  to  avoiil 
it.  Accordingly,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen, 
he  e.xhibited  his 
“  I  logs  of  St.  Ler- 
nard  Discovering 
a  Traveller  in  the 
Snow,”  which  the 
critics  of  the  day 
said  placed  him  in 
a  bound  on  the 
front  rank  of  con- 
tempoi'ary  pain¬ 
ters.  Liuidseer  cer¬ 
tainly  showed,  as 
no  artist  has  done 
before,  the  sym¬ 
pathy  existing  be¬ 
tween  animals,  es¬ 
pecially  dogs,  and 
mankind.  In  this 
country  the  major¬ 
ity  of  people  agree 
with  liuskin’s  dic¬ 
tum,  “  That  there 
is  in  e’S'eiy  animal’s 
eye  a  gleam  of 
humanity  which 
claims  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  creature  if  not  of  the  soul.”  It  is  this 
bond  of  sym])athy  which  Landseer  not  only  felt 
but  illusLi'ated  often  with  tragic  force  in  such 
works  as  “  The  Shephei'd’s  Chief  Mourner,”  “  Life 
in  the  Old  I  )og  yet,”  “  The  Sick  Monkey,”  and 
many  other  picture.s.  Fi’om  1819  to  1873  he  never 
ceased  to  be  the  most  popular  of  British  painters. 
Landseer  did  more  than  any  other  artist  to  revive 
and  stimulate  the  busine.ss  of  ])ublishers  and  en- 
graver.s.  During  his  lifetime  591  of  his  pictures 
and  drawing's  wei'C  engraved  or  etched,  and  this 
gave  employment  to  12G  different  engra^'ers,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  9G  ])lates  which  were  engraved  by  his 
brother  Thomas.  He  was  fortunate  also  in  having 
some  of  his  principal  pictures  tran.slated  by  his 
contemporary,  Samuel  Cousins.  According  to  the 
books  of  klessrs.  Henry  Graves  and  Co.,  of  Ball  klall, 


L.indseer  I'eeeix'cd  £G(),U()()  I'rmn  them,  and  probably 
about  .£25,090  fi'om  other  liims,  ibr  eojiyiight.s. 
I'he  only  ai'tist  who  has  ap])roaehe(l  LandseiT  in 
the  delineation  of  wild  animals  was  the  Fi'cmli 
seul])tor  Bai'ye,  who  died  iu  1<S75,  wdio,  besides 
being  a  sculptoi',  was  also  a  ])aintei',  and  lo\'ed  colour 
as  well  as  foi  ni. 

Iiichard  Ansdell  (1815-1885),  although  a  careful 
and  truthful  delineator  of  animals,  lacked  the  poetry 


of  Landseer,  as  well  as  originality  and  ^■ariety  in  his 
suljjects. 

Sydney  Cooper,  the  well-known  cattle-])aintei', 
was  born  in  1803,  the  year  after  Landseer,  and  com¬ 
menced  life  as  a  .scenic  artist  at  the  theatre  at 
Canterbury.  In  his  younger  days  Sydney  Cooper 
was  called  the  Paul  Potter  of  English  cattle  paintei's, 
but  whate^'er  there  may  l)e  in  his  reputation  that  is 
enduring,  it  is  not  dependent  upon  his  later  woiks. 

AVilliam  Huggins,  of  Liverpool  (1820-1884),  ex¬ 
celled  in  depicting  the  inten.sely  lu’ute  character  and 
fiei'ce  nature  of  lions,  tigers,  leo]iards,  and  other  wild 
animals,  especially  the  first-named.  Later  on  he 
introduced  these  with  good  effect  into  his  ligure  sub¬ 
jects,  among  which  are  “  Daniel  in  the  Lions’  Den,” 
“  The  Disobedient  Prophet  .slain  by  Lions,”  “Christian 
within  Sight  of  the  Lions,”  “  The  IMillennium,”  “  I"na 


CAUGHT  AT  LAST. 

(Fi'om  the  Paintini/  by  James  Ward,  It.A.) 
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FAIt.M  OUTHOUSE. 

(FrojH  tJu'  Euijraoiivj  hij  James  Scotty  after  the  Painlimj  by  Gconje  Morlaml.) 


iiiul  tin*  Lioii,”  “  The  ^Voi'ial  nr  Eiu'lit  liotweeu 

the  I'Aele  aiiil  Sei'peiit  from  Shelley’s  ‘  Eevult  of 
Islam.’”  Ill  this  work  Ihiyyiiis  cnqiloyeil  his  wife 
as  his  miulel  with  tlu‘  hapjiiest  effeet.  He  always 
I'eyretteil  having  jiarted  with  the  work,  ami  maile 
many  misuece.ssful  el'iiirts  to  reposse.ss  it.  It  is 
I'eemded  on  one  oeeasioii  that  Landseer,  when 
standing  ojijiosite  a.  ])ietnre  of  a.  Lengal  tigm-  hy 
Huggins,  was  asked  hy  a  friend  if  he.  could  do  hettei'. 
His  reply  was,  “No,  nor  any  other  man.”  Feiding 
that  his  animal  jiietures  wei'e  not  as  successful  as 
they  deserved  to  he,  Huggins  attmnpted  a.  higher 
(da.ss  of  suhjects  and  jiainted  “  Ithuriid  and  Zejihon 
at  the  Ear  of  Eve,”  “  The  Knigiit  and  I’almer  a.p- 
jiroaching  E.xcesse  at  the  Hour  of  the  Lower  of 
Lli.ss,”  from  S])en.ser’s“  Fairy  (jtueen,”  and  “  d'he  En¬ 
chantress  and  Nourmahal,”  from  iMoore’s  “  Falla 
Lookh.”  Lesides  being  well  known  at  the  lead¬ 
ing  ])ro\incial  e-\hihitii.ms  at  LiverpoiJ,  Edinliurgh, 
Huhlin,  and  Glasgow,  he  was  also  a  freipient  ex- 
hiljitor  at  the  Eoyal  Academy,  where  he  maintained 
his  reputation  as  a  draughtsman  and  colourist  hy 
his  coutriljiitions  of  horse,  cattle,  and  poultry  sub¬ 
jects.  He  was  i'e})resented  at  the  Art  Treasures 
Fixliihition  at  Manchester  in  1857,  as  well  as  the 
more  recent  exhibition  at  Whuxham.  Among  his 


equestrian  porti'aits  shown  at  the  Academy  were 
a  commission  from  the  Dowager  (fount.ess  of  Sefton, 
a  daughter  of  Sir  A.  L.  Walker,  and  i\Ir.  T.  Gorton, 
niastei'  of  the  HoIcoiiiIk'  Hunt,  with  a.  h*a.sh  of  hounds, 
cajiitally  painted  and  thoroughly  charactei-istic  of  his 
style.  Few  artists  hav(‘  been  so  versatile  and  ])a.inted 
so  great  a  variety  of  suh  jects,  wdiieh  include  historical, 
])ortrait,  arehitectural,  and  still-life.  In  1870  he 
wimt  to  Lettws,  North  AVales,  to  study  landsca])0, 
lieiug  under  the  impression  that  Welsh  mountain 
si'enery  had  never  been  done  justice  to.  Animal 
]»ainting  w-as,  however,  his  forte,  a.nd  it  is  as  a 
successful  dilineator  of  horses,  donkeys,  and  wild 
lieasts  that  he  will  be  rememliered.  Although  most 
contemjiorary  animal  painters  have  lieeu  accused  of 
reilectiug  Landseer,  Huggins  h.)  (lie  last  was  him.self 
all  over.  Gnh.irtunately  an  inlirmity  of  temper  alien¬ 
ated  him  from  many  friends,  and  he  wrongly  declared 
that  his  reputation  had  suffered  from  their  jiersonal 
animosity  to  him.  Even  the  announcement  that  the 
Liverpool  Goipoiation  in  1884  laid  at  length  jiurchased 
one  of  his  jiictures  to  represent  him  in  the  ])erma- 
nent  collection  of  his  native  city  came  too  late  to 
give  him  any  pleasure.  This  W'oilc,  called  “  Tried 
Friends,”  repre.senting  a  jiortrait  of  Mr.  Case,  a  magis¬ 
trate  of  Lirkenhead,  and  his  horse,  and  another  called 
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“Old  Friends,”  were  exliiliiled  at  tlie  “Sports”  lv\- 
hiliition  at  tlie  (Jrosvenor  (Jallory  last  year.  'I’hese 
woi’ks,  which  show  lluon'iiis  at  his  best  as  a  jiainter 
of  horses,  make  him  take  a.  front  rank  in  the  list  of 
English  animal  j)ainters.  In  his  lat(‘r  works  he  showed, 
besides  a  freedom  from  all  eonveid-ionality,  an  eeeen- 
tric  style  of  colouring.  I’lds,  the  artist  maintained, 
was  the  only  sure  basis  of  originality  of  style.  The 
same  charge  was  at  one  time  brought  against  Turner 
and  others  wlio  were  lavish  with  cajlour  and  painted 
in  an  unnsnally  Inlght  and  original  manner.  In 
personal  ajjpearance  he  has  been  well  de.seribed  as 
having  a  head  and  countenance  not  unlike  one  of  his 
own  lions.  He  suffered  from  partial  paralysis  during 
the  later  years  of  his  life,  and  died  at  Chiisleton, 
Chester,  in  February,  1884,  in  his  si.vty-third  yea/r. 
Although  comparatively  little  known  in  the  south  of 
England,  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Huggins’s  works 
ai'e  well  known  and  are  highly  esteemed. 

Oxen  have  l)een  the  favourite  sul)jeets  of  Troyon, 
He  Haas,  and  Van  Mareke,  who  have  painted  them 
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with  the,  same,  seriousness  and  deptli  of  devotion  that 
eharaeterised  the  work  of  1‘aid  hotter.  I'liey  are  not 
content  with  mci'c  generalism  of  form  and  colour 
composition,  but  they  are  found  si  living  insteail  to 
expre.ss  the  animal  nature  at  the  saeriliee  of  all  othei' 
consideration. 

llo.sa  Lonheur  (I81I1I)  is  a  lady  of  such  tran¬ 
scendent  ability  as  an  animal  jiainter,  that  hei'  work 
has  a  monetary  value  little,  if  any,  below  that  of 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer.  Her  l.)est  known  wmk  in  this 
country  is  her  “Horse  Fair,”  which  was  exhihiteil  at 
the  Salon  in  1853,  and  engraved  liy  Tom  Landseer. 

Lriton  lliviere,  who  was  lioru  in  1840,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  greatest  animal  jiainter  we  have  ha.d  since 
Landseer,  but  he  does  not  posse.ss  the  same  mar¬ 
vellous  dexterity  in  the  rendering  of  textures,  and, 
though  his  drawing  is  jiowerful  and  genei'ally  correct, 
he  lacks  that  absolute  certainty  of  draughtsmanshiji 
which  Landseer  lirought  to  bear  ujjon  his  animals. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  has  jierhajis  a  better  sense  of 
colour  and  an  apjireciation  of  tonality  which  Landseer 


CRIB  AND  ROSA. 

{From  the  Eafjraviarj  by  John  Scott,  after  the  Painting  by  Abraham  Cooper,  Ji.A.) 
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(lid  U(.)t  posses^.  Ih'itoii  l;i\  ien*’s  most  .succcssfiil  jde- 
tiue.s  which  liuve  hccu  engraved  arc  th(.)«*  repre- 
scidiii”'  what  may  he  called  Landseer  suhjects,  such 
as  “  II is  <  hdy  Friend,”  “  Symjiathy,”  “  (  ave  ('aneiii,” 
and  (illiers  illnstiatiny  a  little  story  or  incident. 

At  the  Salon  of  Richard  Freise,  a  pupil  of 

the  llcrlin  ^Vcatleniy,  made  a  scnsatii.aial  ilvlmt  with 


of  linrlinoton  House.  In  this  canvas  iMr.  Swan  (wlio 
had  hitherto  heen  known  chielly  thronpli  the  re- 
]irodnction  of  Ins  picture  “A))ollo  and  the  Lions”) 
showed  a  more  distinct  and  coherent  imipose  in 
his  work  than  any  otlu-r  recemt  exhihitor.  Althonoh 
the  picture  is  never  lil<ely  to  lie  pojadai'  for  its 
arrangement,  it  is  far  enough  away  from  the  hack- 


LAYIxa:  DOWN'  THE  L.AW. 

{F/'titu  f/ii’  Fainfiirj  hii  Sir  Kihvhi  La n(J>icet\  U.A.) 


his  larg(‘  jiicture  of  “  Rrigands  of  the  I  tesert,”  ix  jire- 
.seiiting  a  lion  and  lioness  huAing  o\'cr  the  edge  of  an 
arid,  .sandy  waste,  where,  in  the  distance,  we  ])ei'cei\  e 
the  silhouettes  of  canads  and  the  cnrling  sniok(‘  of  a, 
caravan  encainjnnent.  M.  Freise  shows  at  once  that 
he  knows  the  anatomy  of  his  animals,  and,  heneath 
those  tawny  crouching  forms,  we  can  divine  a  ten'ihh* 
and  formidahle  ]ilay  of  muside.  ddie  piid.uri*  made  a, 
great  inpiression  on  the  jury,  some  of  whom  were 
sti'uck  hy  it. 

At  the  A(/adeniy  of  ISS!)  a.  welcinne  addition 
was  made  to  the  I'anks  of  Fnglish  animal  painters 
l.iy  John  jMacallnm  Swan,  whose  ])ictnre  of  “  ddie 
I’rodigal  Sun”  stanpis  him  not  only  as  a  strong 
man,  but  as  one  uf  the  must  original  on  the  walls 


iieyed  or  commoipilace.  The  ])ictnre,  besides  being 
ex([nisite  in  its  seidlment,  is  a.  consdentions  ell'oi't  to 
do  something  well,  to  understand  it  first  and  express 
it  afterwards,  and  to  do  so  with  as  much  sinpdicity 
and  enijiha-sis  as  possihle,  while  showing  hreadth  and 
largeness  of  style  in  its  treatment.  \Vith  such 
talent  and  oilginality  as  he  di, splays  kir.  Swan  has  a 
gi'cat  future  liehne  him. 

( )thcr  well-known  aidmal  painters  in  oil  and 
watei'  colours,  who.se  wiirk,  though  good,  is  to  be  cla.ssed 
in  the  second  raid-:,  are  the  late  Fredeiick  Tayler, 
Jlasi!  Rradley,  John  Charlton,  J.  S.  Xohle,  l\rark 
Fisher,  Hoi'atio  Couldery,  Edwin  Douglas,  Samuel 
Carter,  Harrison  Weir,  Heywood  Hardy,  Yates  Car¬ 
rington,  and  J.  T.  Xettleship. 


GLEN  FALLOCH,  HEAD  OF  LOCH  LOMOND. 

{From  the  Painting  by  David  Murray,  A.P.A.  Engraved  by  C.  Carter.) 


DAVID  MURRAY,  A.R.A. 

By  WALTEK  ARMSTRONG. 


IN  one  point  tlie  biograpliies  of  Scottish  painters 
show  a  significant  sameness.  A’^ery  few  started 
life  as  artists.  To  the.se  the  exceptions  are  not 
more  tlian  enongli  to  prove  tlie  rule.  Open  tlie 
catalogue  of  the  Scotti.sh  National  Oallei'v,  and  tni’ii 
to  the  section  which  deals  with  the  Briti.sh  scliool, 
and  you  will  find  notice  after  notice  commencing 
pretty  much  in  the  same  way.  Aikman  began  as  a 
lawyer,  Sir  AYilliam  Allan  as  a  coach-painter,  Bonnar 
as  a  house-decorator,  Brodie  as  a  plumliei’,  Chalmers 
as  a  .ship-chandler,  Christie  as  a  lawyer,  Crawford  as 
a  house-decorator.  Sir  AYilliam  Fettes  Douglas  as  a 
bank-clerk,  and  so  on  alphabetically  througli  the 
list.  The  prudent  Scottisli  father  may  descry  signs 
of  arti.stic  genius  in  Ids  son,  but  he  declines  to  trust 
them.  It  is  safer,  he  thiidvS,  to  give  him  a  trade  or 
a  ])rofe.s.sion,  from  whicli,  if  the  bent  .should  become 
irresistible,  lie  may  turn  at  Ids  own  risk.  The  draw¬ 
back  to  such  a  proceeding  is  tliat  those  years  are  lost 
to  art  in  whicli  drudgexy  comes  ('asiest.  J  trawing, 
perhaps,  is  only  to  be  thoroughly  mastered  by  tliose 
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who  begin  young.  Not  only  does  a  boy  learn  more 
ea.sily  than  a  man,  he  has  the  additional  advantage  of 
fi’eedom  fi'om  the  .sense  that  time  is  sli])ping  away, 
and  that,  if  he  cannot  manage  to  shorten  his  prolxa- 
tion,  youth  will  be  gone,  and  nothing  done.  To  the 
late  beginner  this  feeling  is  a  teixible  handicap.  It 
too  often  drives  him  to  the  neglect  of  all  but  his  one 
strong  point,  which  he  cultivates  feveiishly  at  the 
expense  of  everything  outside  it.  It  leaves  him,  too, 
more  or  less  blind  to  the  value  of  tliat  technical 
dii’ectness,  solidity,  and  ease,  which  only  a  complete 
training  can  give.  In  Scotland  there  is  not,  nor 
ever  has  been,  any  lack  of  the  xesthetic  teniperameiit. 
The  national  poetry,  the  nomenclatui'e  of  places  and 
persons,  the  rich  depth  of  the  spoken  dialect,  are 
enough  to  suggest  thi.s,  if  not  to  pi'ove  it.  AVliat 
lias  been  wanting  is  a  tiudition  handed  on  from 
youth  to  youth — a  tradition  on  wliich  the  deve¬ 
loped  personality  could  build.  Instead  of  this  we 
have  liad  a  succes.sion  of  mature  individualities,  ex- 
pi'essing  themselves  as  completely  as  an  imi)erfect 
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aj)pieiiticesliip  would  let  them.  Flven  among  these 
there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  the  Scottish  artistic 
character  is  not  insensible  to  line,  as  the  FAiglish 
so  often  i.s.  The  soft,  structnrele.ss  drawing,  which 
we  find  so  conlinnally  in  the  figures  of  Knglisli 
landscape-painter.s — and  tiguie-painters,  too,  for  that 
matter — does  not  often  occur  in  the  woi'k  of  their 
northern  cousins.  It  would  he  outside  mv  puipose 


Following  the  national  custom,  i\Ir.  Itaaid 
i\Iuri'av  began  life  in  business.  Horn  in  Cflasoow 

O 

in  184‘.>,  he  entei'ed,  while  still  in  his  teens,  one  of 
the  great  mercantile  houses  of  Ins  native  city.  I 
luu'e  no  doubt  that  even  there  he  did  with  enero-y 
what  he  had  to  do,  but  he  did  it  against  the  grain. 
Such  s]tare  time  as  he  hail  he  gave  up  to  ai’t,  being 
abetted  in  this  by  a  paintei',  afterwards  an  A.ssociate 


{Fi-iiiix  a  I'hiitoijrapli  hi/  ll’,  Rnluton,  Olasrjov.  Enyrueed  hij  II.  /•’,  Davcy.) 


to  give  name.s,  but  tho.se  who  are  familiar  with  the 
different  strains  which  make  up  our  modern  school 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  recalling  the  ])roductions 
of  more  than  one  Xorth  Ih’iton  who  combines  an 
ob\'ious  ability  to  .sagi/c's/  form  and  structure  with 
complete  incapacity  to  make  it  out  in  detail.  What 
this  leads  to  is  that,  largely  tlnnugh  the  ]irudence 
— a  Philistine  prudence,  if  you  like — of  Caledoidan 
fathers,  a  characteristic,  of  Scottish  paiiding,  even 
more  than  of  Flnglish,  is  a  ])regnant  individuali.sm, 
reposing  on  too  slight  a  foundation  of  .school.  Xo 
more  favourable  example  of  what  1  Jiiean  could 
perhaps  be  named  than  Mr.  David  IMurray,  at 
jiresent  the  juidor  As.sociate  of  the  Poyal  Academy. 


of  tlie  Poyal  Scottish  Academy,  who.se  acipiaintance 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  just  in  the  nick  of 
time.  This  was  the  late  dames  1  )ocharty,  an  artist 
,so  little  known  outside  (lla.sgow  and  FFlinburgh  that 
a  few  words  about  him  may  not  lie  amis.s. 

Docharty  was  born  at  Pridgeton,  Ghcsgow,  in 
1829.  His  father  was  a  calico-[ainter,  and  he  him- 
.self  began  life  by  designing  pattei'iis  for  u.se  in 
the  busine.s,s.  To  im]»rove  him, self  he  woiked  for  a 
time  in  France,  there  combining  fine  with  industilal 
art.  After  he  had  turned  thirty,  he  gave  up  “  de¬ 
signing”  altogether  for  the  painting  of  picture.s, 
but  it  was  not  until  1877  that  he  was  elected  an 
A.P.S.A.,  an  honour  lie  only  lived  a  few  months 
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to  (’ll joy.  I )o('liaviy’s  l)(‘tt(‘r  work  is  (listiiiouisliod 
liy  a  (l(*op  syiu]tatliy  with  natiiro,  and  dy  a  (luiet 
liarinoiiy  of  (-olour  which  I'cealls  the  inodcru  Dutch 
school  of  laiidscajic.  ( 'iirioiisly  ciioiioh  for  one  wlio 
came  into  art  tlironch  tlie  door  of  what  is  called 
design,  his  weak  point  was  coniposition.  11  is  pic¬ 
tures  are  seldom  wcll-<>;ri))ped.  3'liey  are  apt  to 
be  incoherent  and  accidental  in  concciition,  ami 
to  de])end  almost  (mtirely  ii]ion  what  ])aintcrs  call 
“(piality”  for  their  charin.  In  a  teacher  this  fault  is 


see.  “ 'I’rain  the  eye,  and  t  he  liaml  will  train 
itself.”  Judcin;r  frean  his  work,  the  trainin;f  of  Mr. 
^Murray’s  eye  was  most  efiicient.  How  much  he 
owed  to  his  friendship  for  Docharty  not  e\’en  him¬ 
self  could  t(‘ll,  but  the  pictures  of  the  latter  e.xist  to 
show,  at  least,  that  he  set  a  good  example. 

It  was  about  1873  that  Murray  liiially  went 
over  to  art.  Shortly  aftcrwanls  he  (^stablishell 
himself  in  a  hut  (ui  the  margin  of  Loch  Coruisk, 
in  Skye,  a  spot  than  which  no  scene  in  Europe 


THE  WHITE  MILL. 


{From  the  Paintinff  by  David  Murray,  A.Ii.A.) 


of  no  great  importance.  Composition,  in  any  ■vital 
sense,  is  not  to  be  taught,  and  many  of  the  most 
successful  masters  have  had  little  or  no  power  to 
compose.  Robert  Scott  Lauder,  perhaps  the  most 
efficient  of  Scottish  teachers,  was  a  case  in  point. 
Good  composition  springs  from  a  natural  gift  fer- 
tili.sed  liy  experience.  Good  colour,  on  the  other- 
hand,  or  at  least  .so  much  of  it  as  can  he  ensured  Iry 
keeping  the  tints  clear  and  the  fprantities  judiciou.s, 
is  to  a  great  extent  a  (pre.stion  of  training.  Hei’e 
IMurray  could,  and  did,  learn  much  from  Docharty. 
He  could  te  helped,  too,  to  see.  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  lir'ing  painters  is  fond  of  saying 
that  the  chief  thing  to  teach  a  student  is  how  to 


is  more  grandly  wild.  He  sent  a  “Valley  of 
Coruisk”  to  Rurlington  Hou.se  in  1875,  and  for 
several  years  was  faithful  to  the  scenery  of  the  High¬ 
lands  and  Island.s.  His  regular  appeai’ance  in  the 
.southern  exhilritions  began  alrout  1877,  and  in  1882 
he  shifted  his  domicile  to  London,  where  he  took 
the  .studio  in  Langham  Chandler  s,  Regent  Street,  in 
which  Sir  John  iMillais  had  painted  the  “  Re.scue  ” 
and  other  things  mor-e  thair  a  rpiarter  of  a  century 
before.  In  this  .same  year  he  exhibited  a  “  Glen 
Sarinox,  Arran,”  which  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
notice.  Twelve  rrronths  later  he  exhibited  “  Spring- 
tirrre  at  Tillietudlenr,”  one  of  his  cleverest  brrt  rrot 
pei’haps  his  nrost  satisfactory  performairce.  In  1884 
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lie  sent  two  pictures  to  the  AcaOeiny,  a  “  Fneli 
Limilie,  near  Fort  Apjiiu,”  than  which  he  has  e\cn 
uiiwdiiiie  iiothinn’  iiinch  hetter,  and  a  seaseajie  (hnilt 
(111  the  lilies  which  Mr.  1  [nok  has  made  familiar),  with 
the  title '■  My  Line  has  (Iniie  a-Sailim.;'.”  With  their 
eliaracteristie  felicity  tin*  < 'haiitrey  t rnstees  iKinyht 
the  less  satisfactury  nf  the  pair.  Well  ei mipi ised  and 
ha]ipily  andai/imis  in  eolonr,  the  “  Fuch  Linnhe’’ 
wiinld  have  represented  itsantlmr  fairly  in  the  future 
Xatimial  (lallery  nf  Fritish  .Vrt,  while  nf  the  }iietnre 


in  1  <S0J ,  hv  is  in  the  New  Fnrest,  I'l',  id.  least,  upon 
its  ed^'c.  Anmne  the  jiietnres  of  these  years  T  may 
name  as  jieiiiaps  the  ln‘st  “.Vntnmii’s  (leiit.le  'I’ingi' 
of  Oold”  (1SS7);  “In  Hartmonth  Ilarhonr,”  and 
“  Ihitannia's  Anchor”  (ESOd);  “  d'he  IMoat.  Farm,” 
and  “  4'he  IMeadow  IMirror”  (ISSO);  “  4’he  Wdiite 
Mill,”  and  “ 'Fhe  Vonne  W’heat”  (FSOO);  and 
“  Ihittereiips  and  Haisies”  (ld!)|). 

In  IdSt)  Mr.  M nrray  e.xhihited  ahont  one  hnn- 
dre(.l  and  twenty  small  Fieardy  landscapes  in  the 


(aiusn. 


{/''rniii  tin’  hj!  I)((ri(l  Miirra;!,  A.li.A.) 


actually  ]inrehased  all  that  can  he  said  is  that  it  will 
not  disgrace  him.  In  FSS.'i  IMr.  Alnrray  sent  to  the 
^Vcademy  four  landseajies  of  ^■(‘l'y  different,  jinin'it- 
(ini-c,  diverting  that  word  a.  little  from  its  nsnal  mean¬ 
ing.  These  were  “  ( 'ntting  Feat,”  “4'he  Fother  at 
Fye,”  “  Last  Leaves,”  and  “(tndeGanal,  Hordreeht.” 
A  year  later  a  Fieardy  Fastoral  ”  intruded  l.ietween 
two  Highland  landscapes, “The  Ladder,  Li»’h  Katrine,” 
and  “(lien  Falloch,”  and  then  the  ]ia  in  tor’s  jiresent 
hafiit  of  choosing  some  promising  cmitre  and  stick¬ 
ing  to  it  for  the  year  hegan.  In  TSSti  he  weid‘.  to 
Ficai'dy ;  in  IcS.S?,  to  1  tevonshiin ;  in  IHSH,  to  Kent; 
in  1880  and  1800,  to  the  South  1  ti.iwns ;  while  now, 


I'ooms  of  the  Fine  Art  Society.  They  afforded  a  con- 
\('nient  of  his  ]iow(n’.s.  Frankness  was  the 

riding  noi.e.  JA'cry  scene  was  look’cd  at  fi'cshly,  with¬ 
out  ])rejndice,  and  with  appai'ently  the  one  desire  to 
render  it  as  it  appeared.  1  )avid  IMnrray  is,  in  fact, 
an  impre.ssionist  wil.hont  a.  “game.”  He  .sees  Ian d- 
seapie  as  a.  good  intelligence  hehind  a  (piick  eye  sees 
it  from  the  window  of  a  railway  carriage.  The  real 
make,  sha.])e,  and  lie  of  things,  their  olivions  colour, 
the  air  which  jicnetrates  them  and  circnlates  ahont 
them,  all  these  he  sids  himself  to  render  as  fully 
as  his  immns  allow.  As  for  ]ii'ohlems  of  light  and 
shadow,  systems  of  e.xecntion,  (pialities  of  })aste  and 
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HUi't'ace,  and  l-liaX  lidlesL  (‘oliai'cncc'  wliicli  , savings 
from  a  riglit  coinprcla'iisioii  of  tlio.se  Uiing.s,  Ids  iu- 


ilio  kind  of  simjilicil.y  widcli  docs  not  exclude  iiiii- 
l)ilion,  arc  Ids  strong  points;  Ids  weakest,  pei'liaps, 


THE  YOUNG  WHEAT. 

(From  the  Painting  by  David  Murray,  A.R.A.) 


difference  arises  largely  fi'om  tlie  peculiar  character 
of  Ids  artistic  education.  Frankness,  sincerity,  and 


is  a  want  of  sympathy  with  all  that  makes  for 
depth  in  art. 


A  HIGHLAND  FUNERAL. 

(From  the  Painting  by  David  Murray,  A. /LA.) 
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SCULPT UEE  OF  THE  YEAR. 

By  CLAUDE  PHILLIPS. 


EITHEl!  in  Eraiice  luir  in  ImiAph'1 — (ir,  tn  .sj)e;ik 
more  correctly,  neither  at  the  Salon  of  the 
('hani]i.s  ElysA's,  the  hlxhihition  of  the  Champ  de 
l\I;irs,  nor  at  llurlinyton 
House — have  the  sculp¬ 
tors  now  most  promi¬ 
nently  hetore  the  puhlic 
hrought  forth  this  year 
anything  of  memorahle 
excellence — that  is.coiu- 
hiiiing  with  hrillianey 
of  teehni([ue  ahsolute 
newness  ami  felicity  of 
conee])tion.  The  reason 
for  this  a])pa.rent  halt 
in  inventiveness  and 
))rodnetive  power  is  not 
so  much  any  I'eal  fall- 
ing-ott  in  the  ([Ualit}'  of 
the  work  executed  hy 
the  jn'otagonists  of  the 
])lastic  art,  as  the  acci¬ 
dental  circnnistaneelhat 
the  best  sculpture  of 
the  year  has  not  in 
either  country  found  its 
way  into  tlu*  exhihi- 
tions. 

At  home  neither  IMr. 

(lilViert  nor  i\lr.  ( Inslow 
Foi’d  has  lieen  aide  to 
finish  the  ini]»ortant 
works  which  they  had 
promised  to  the  New 
(  hdlery,  while  Mr.  Harry 
Hates  contrihntes  to  the 
1  loyal  Academy  a.  group 
already  seen  there  in  a 
pndindnary  stage,  and 
Mr.  Hanio  Thornycroft 
iloes  not  ]iut  forth  his 
full  powers.  Tn  Haris 
j\L  1  )alou,  thmigh  he  is  admiral ily  well  represented 
at  the  Cliani])  de  IMars,  has  put  his  finest  work  into 
the  magnificent  monument  to  I  )(dacroix,  now  in  tlie. 
Luxenil)Ourg  garden;  i\I.  Injalhert  has  nothing  at  the 
younger  Harisian  institution  as  important  as  his 
design  for  a  monnment  to  IMiraheau,  destined  to  he 
placed  in  the  Hantheon ;  while  i\I.  Eodin  still  broods, 
in  his  studio  in  the  Hue  de  I’Eniversite,  over  the 
great  lu'onze  gates  inspired  hy  Pante’s  “Inferno.” 


M.  Haul  I  liihois  is  represented  at  the  Salon  oidy 
as  a  painter,  and  not  at  all  in  his  <ddef  eiiqilai  of 
sculptor,  and  IM.  Frenuet  only  hy  an  unimpoi’tant 

stadnette ;  IM.  Antonin 
Mercie  sends  no  work 
of  first-rate  im])ortance, 
while  neither  of  the  per¬ 
formances  issuing  from 
the  studio  of  the  late  i\L 
Chapu  is  (piite  worthy 
to  stand  on  a,  level  with 
his  finest  jirodnctions. 
Herha])S  nothing  in  any 
of  the  Hiree  exhibitions 
is  woi’thy  to  take  erpial 
rank  with  the  magni¬ 
ficent  ])ortrait-medals  of 
1\I.  Clia])lain — a  modern 
Hisanello  —  while,  for 
skill  of  execution  and 
ex(pusiteness  of  finish, 
the  medals  and  ])la- 
qnettes  of  IM.  Iloty  take 
a.  very  Ingh  position  liy 
the  side  of  those  of  his 
chef-rTecolc. 

Three,  at  least  of  the 
most  imjiortant  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  Eoyal 
Aca.demyhave  been  seen 
there  ))efore  in  another 
material.  The  transla¬ 
tion  into  marble  of  Sir 
E r e d e  r i  c  k  Le i gh  t o n’s 
“Athlete  Struggling 
with  a.  Hytlion”  eni])ha- 
sises  still  more  sharply 
the  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  bronze  original 
— the  carefully  studied, 
if  too  anxiously  shown, 
mnscnlar  structure  of 
the  male  figure,  and  tliat  over-accentnation  of  the 
])arts  which  so  mnch  detracts  from  the  unity  and 
vitality  of  the  whole.  Mr.  Erock’s  marble,  “(  Jenius 
of  Hoetry,”  is  an  admirably  balanced  and  exipiisitely 
ha.i’monions  figure,  whicli  gains  added  dignity  and 
grace  in  its  final  shape.  It  could  not  he  contended 
that  there  is  anything  alrsolutely  genial  or  new  in 
the  conce't)ti(.)n  of  this  statue,  which  must  count  as 
the  sculptoi's  viar/niim  opvs  up  to  the  present  time. 


CAPRICE. 

U>!l  Gi'iinjc  G.  Fiaiiijitdii.  Exhibited  at  the  llnyal  Academy.)' 
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and,  moreover,  like  too  many  works  in  the  round, 
it  is  liarmonious  only  when  seen  from  the  front  or 
the  sides.  Still,  as  a  decorative  ])erfonnance  of  the 
monumental  order,  it  has  few  ])arallels  in  modern 
British  sculi)ture,  belonging  as  it  does  to  a  category 
of  art  from  which  there  is  necessarily  in  England  but 
little  encouragement.  IMr.  Brock’s  “  Song,”  which  in 
dimensions  might  serve  as  a  pendant  to  the  foregoing, 
is  the  idealised  figure  of  a  nude  woman,  in  the  model¬ 
ling  of  whose  torso  and  limbs  tliere  is  much  to 
admire ;  it  is,  however,  emphatically  not  a  perform¬ 
ance  making  any  deep  impression  l)y  reason  of  eleva¬ 
tion  or  distinctiveness  of  conception.  The 
great  bronze,  “  Hounds  in  Leash,”  of  ]\Ir. 

Harry  Bates  is  the  realisation  in  metal  of 
the  wa.\  model  which  has  already  been  seen 
in  the  same  place.  The  vigour  and  inci¬ 
siveness  of  the  execution  form  an  interest¬ 
ing  contrast  to  the  delicately  caressed 
modelling  of  the  “  Pandora,”  which  was  one 
of  last  year’s  most  signal  successes.  The 
best  pai't  of  the  group  is  the  finely  and 
searchingly  charactei  ised  leash  of  hounds ; 
the  muscular  Attic  figure  of  the  hunter, 
with  all  its  majesty  of  proportion,  lacking 
that  suppleness  which  would  giA^e  life  to 
the  mighty  muscles,  while  it  is  so  placed  as 
to  be  comprehensible  from  one  side  only. 

There  is  something  French — but  French  of 
the  pictorial  as  distinguished  from  the 
sculptural  order — in  the  conception  of  Mr. 

George  G.  Firimpton’s  curious  statue,  “  Ca¬ 
price.”  This  shows  the  slight  figure  of  an 
entirely  nude  girl,  who,  standing  in  a 
strained  attitude  on  tip-toe,  holds  in  her 
hands  a  wand  of  gilt  teazles.  Such  a  con¬ 
ceit,  if  carried  out  as  a  painting,  with  the 
adjuncts  of  light,  delicate  colour  and  capri¬ 
ciously  irradiating  sunlight,  might  notwith¬ 
standing,  or  perhaps  on  account  of,  its 
eccentricity,  be  cliarming;  but  for  sculp¬ 
ture  it  is  too  strained  and  too  ill-balanced. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Pegram  is  to  be  admired  for  the 
soaring  audacity  which  has  led  him  to  approach  such 
a  subject  as  the  “  Sibylla  Fatidica,”  if  hardly  from  his 
realisation  of  a  conception  to  Avhich  it  is  difficult  in¬ 
deed  in  our  time  to  impart  new  life.  The  prophesy¬ 
ing  sibyl — a  heavily-draped  figure — sits  gazing  into  a 
crystal  divining-ball  which  she  holds  in  front  of  her 
eyes,  while  the  entirely  undraped  figure  of  the  woman 
on  whose  behalf  she  is  seekins;  to  unveil  the  future 
lies  prone  and  shrinking  on  her  lap.  The  merit  of 
the  work  is  not  in  any  dignity  or  impressiveness  of 
the  central  personage,  whose  type  is,  indeed,  suffi¬ 
ciently  commonplace,  but  in  the  full  and  firm  model¬ 
ling  of  the  limbs  of  the  woman.  A  certain  meanness 


of  proportion,  a  certain  infelicity  in  the  choice  of  the 
nujtlel,  militate  against  the  comph'te  success  of  Mi'. 
W.  Go.scombe  John’s  mailde  statue,  “  Morpheus,” 
which  excels,  nevertlieless,  in  certain  rare  (pialities 
jieculiar  to  Greek  rather  than  to  modern  art.  The 
whole  of  the  undraped  figure,  not  less  tlian  the  half- 
hidden  face,  exjiresses,  with  a  harmonious  consensus 
of  the  component  elements,  this  main  motive  of 
drowsiness,  and  does  so  with  a  reticence  and  a 
rhythmical  balance  evidently  derived  from  classical 
example.  The  same  artist  contributes  to  the  Hew 
Gallery  an  excellent  group,  “  Parting,”  which  is 


the  bronze  original  of  a  model  sent  last  year 
to  the  Eoyal  Academy.  In  Mr.  George  Simonds’s 
colossal  statue  of  “The  Late  Hon.  Frederick  J. 
Tollemache”  (Eoyal  Academy)  thei'e  is  to  be  noted 
a  certain  simple  dignity  of  design  and  attitude ;  liut 
the  realistic  elaboration  with  which  the  aged  features 
are  modelled  is  excessive,  and  quite  unsuited  to  a 
monument  intended  to  stand  in  the  open  air.  An 
exceedingly  bi'illiant,  if  not  an  absolutely  original, 
piece  of  decorative  art,  is  IMr.  Adrian  Jones’s  bronze 
“  Triumph — Design  for  a  Quadriga ’’(Eoyal  Academy), 
a  work  which  would  gain  by  execution  on  a  much 
larger  scale.  The  Victory,  borne  along  in  a  four-horsed 
chariot  cunningly  guided  by  a  youthful  charioteer, 
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A  STUDY. 

(Cl/  K.  OnUnw  Paid,  AJt.A.  Exhihiti-d  at  the  Rui/al  Amdeiiiy.) 


liKiks  its  it'  it  might  have  been  adapted  fi'om  one  ot 
I’l  nd’liDn’.s  (diaraetci'istic  iiseiido-idassic  designs. 

iV'Ir.  Alfred  (lilhert’s  h(‘st  eontrihutidn  tn  the 
year’s  ai't  is  Ins  beantifnily-naidelled  marble  bust 
of  “Tlie  1  )augbter  of  Sir  1  )yee  Ouekwortb,  i\I.l).,” 
in  wbirb  the  (bdieate  (‘xecidaon  of  the.  bead  is 
slightly  marred  by  an  inbai'moni(ms  arrangement 
of  the  dre.ss  and  accessories.  We  like  much  less 
the  same  scul[)tor’s  little  statuette,  “  \dctory,”  which 
is  but  ill-balanced  in  its  extravagant  movement,  and 
suggests  too  much  the  exaggerations  of  that  Italian 
school  which  took  Reridni  as  its  examjile.  I’erhaps 
the  most  beautiful  iiiece  of  modelling  brought  for¬ 
ward  by  any  liritish  ai'tist  this  year  is  Mr.  Onslow 
Ford’s  “A  Study,”  showing  simjily  th(‘  head  and 
shoulders  of  a  young  girl,  who.se  hrow'  is  hound 
with  a  kerchief.  The  skill  is  here,  not  that  which 
delights  ill  superficial  foi/rs  ile  force,  lait  rather  that 
which,  lovingly  cai'essing  the  marble,  gives  to  it  an 
inner  life.  i\Iuch  less  to  our  taste  is  the  same  artist’s 
liust  of  sih'ered  lironze,  “  Frederica,  Daughter  of  S. 
I’epys  Cockerell,  Fsip,”  which,  notwithstanding  its 
affectation  of  the  style  of  the  early  Florentine 
Renaissance,  is  cni[)ty  of  rc'al  characterisation.  The 
arrangement  of  the  portrait  on  its  sipiare  base,  in 
which  is  framed  a  fine  medallion  of  Mr.  Rejiys 
Cockerell  himself,  has,  however,  great  decorative 


charm.  i\Ir.  llamo  Thornycroft  is  never  ipiite  at 
his  ease  in  treating  high  or  low  relief,  and  his  large 
decorative  )ianel,“ Science”  ( Iloyal  Academy),  display¬ 
ing  four  large  emhlematic  figures  of  draped  women, 
.separated  and  harmoniseil  by  conventionali.seil  foliage, 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The  work  does  nut 
lack  the  dignity  which  he  always  has  at  command, 
hut  it  is  heavy  and  not  \'ery  effective,  while  the 
drajieries  of  the  symbolic  figures  are  decideilly  in¬ 
ferior  and  wanti)ig  in  style.  i\lr.  "Thomas  S.  Lee’s 
large  circular  relief,  “The  Kiss  of  Dawn,”  presenting 
Dawn  as  a  youthful  male  geidus  in  the  act  of  re¬ 
moving  the  veil  of  Farth,  who  is  conceived  as  a  kind 
of  Curitas  nourishing  and  protecting  children,  is  re¬ 
markable  for  the  skill  with  which  the  gToup  is  fitted 
into  its  round  frame.  The  conception,  too,  is  a 
pathetic  one:  hut  the  figures  are  too  sketchily  exe¬ 
cuted,  in  a  fashion  pictorial  rather  than  truly  sculp¬ 
tural,  while  the  draperies  lack  style.  This  luiulu 
could  not  well,  as  it  is  at  }iresent  modelled,  he  tians- 
lated  into  marble,  hut  nnght  make  an  effective  terra¬ 
cotta.  A\"e  may  finally  call  attention  to  a  clever 
relief,  “O  Love!  Has  She  Dune  This  to  Thee,”  in 
the  French  style  of  the  seventeeidJi  century,  by  Air. 
Richard  AVillis  (Royal  Acailemy),  and  to  a  “  Alodel 
of  a  Fountain,”  by  Air.  (leorge  AV.  AVilson,  which 
is  elegant  in  detail  if  .somewdiat  timid  in  geneml 
design  (Royal  Academy). 

The  show'  at  the.  New  (fallery  is  cei'tainly  the 
poorest  that  has  been  seen  there.  Nothing,  indeed, 
calls  for  (‘Sjiecial  mention  exce})t  Air.  (Jo.scomhe  dohn’s 
bronze  already  referred  to,  and  Mi'.  d.W.  Swynnerton’s 
group  of  a.  nude  shepherd  and  shepherdess,  called  “A 
Rastoral,”  a,  performance  in  which  a  W'ould-lie  Imt 
not  thorough  I'calism  and  a  want  of  mastery  in 
the  modelling  a,re  not  atoned  for  by  any  grace  or 
pathos  of  conce}»tion,  or  by  any  harmony  of  com¬ 
ponent  parts. 

For  reasons  already  given,  the  exhibition  of  sculp¬ 
ture  at  the  Did  Salon,  in  the  lieautiful  winter-garden 
of  the  Palais  de  I’lndustrie,  although  it  maintains 
the  usual  high  level  of  technical  excellence,  is  one  of 
the  least  interesting  of  recent  years.  Abstention  is 
becoming  too  much  the  rule  among  the  pontiffs  of 
French  art,  both  painters  and  sculptors,  and  if  per¬ 
sisted  in  it  cannot  fail  to  injure  the  style  of  the 
masters  who  choose  thus.t"  shroud  themselves  from 
the  gaze  of  the  profane  vulga.r,  as  much  as  it  will 
inevitably  impair  the  public  taste. 

The  reputation  of  that  admirable  master,  the  re¬ 
cently-deceased  AI.  Chapu,  will  not  he  enhanced  by 
his  seated  marble  full-length  of  H.R.H.  the  Princess 
of  AAhiles,  characteristically  entered  i]i  the  catalogue 
of  the  Salon  as  “ MUcAa  Pi'incesse  de  (dalles.”  This  is 
S(j  hanal  in  its  grace  of  attit  ude,  so  devoid  of  any  pei'- 
sonal  quality,  as  to  suggest  a  portrait  executed  from 
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other  portraits  ratlier  than  from  the  lix  ing  sitter.  The 
reputation  of  the  great  artist  is,  liowever,  I'edeenied 
l>y  the  marble  funerary  statue  of  “  Monseignenr  le 
Oardinal  de  Bonneehose,”  which  displays  all  the  ])athos 
and  the  reticent  dignity  of  style  hy  which  Cha])U  has 
been  distinguished  in  many  preceding  w(»rl<s;  hut  it 
is  somewhat  marred  hy  the  coarse  grain  and  inferior 
quality  of  the  marhle  in  which  it  is  executed — a 
fault,  hy  the  way,  to  he  noticed  too  fixapiently  in 
works  cari'ied  out  for  Fi'cnch  public  monuments  of 
the  same  class.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  things 
here  is  the  “  l^tei  nel  Poeme  ”  of  ]\I.  Antonin  Cai  les 
(a  Gruad  Prix  at  the  last  exhibition).  This  is  a 
nude  female  figure,  more  remarkable  for  the  sinuous 
grace  of  its  attitude  and  the  harmony  witii  which  it 
is  composed,  than  for  any  exceptional  completeness 
or  subtlety  in  the  execution.  Here,  too,  is  to  be  seen 
the  realisation  in  bi'onze  of  the  “Mere  Captive,”  with 
which  the  Norwegian  scidptor,  M.  Sinding,  also  won 
a  Grand.  Prix.  It  appears,  here  again,  more  remark¬ 
able  for  daring  of  conception  and  voluptuous  sug¬ 
gestiveness  than  for  idealised  truth  or  real  pathos ; 
while  an  unfinished  marble  group,  “  lui  Homme 
et  Une  Eemme,”  by  the  same  Scandinavian  artist, 
is  a  singularly  passionate  and  true  presentment  of 
two  veiy  earthly  lovers  locked  in  a  close  emliraee. 
A  master  of  the  icy  Noi  th  has  here  produced  the 
most  risqiG,  if  one  of  the  ablest,  performances  in  the 
exhibition.  M.  Mercie  is  not  seen  to  the  highest 
advantage  in  the  marljle  statuette,  “La  Toilette  de 
Diane;”  while  M.  Falguiere,  not  for  the  first  or  the 
second  time,  presents  his  chai'ining  Parisian  version 
of  this  chaste  goddess.  His  “Diane”  is  this  time 
presented  in  an  altogether 
different  attitude,  but  still 
in  that  entire  nudity  wdiich 
seems  to  shun  neither  the 
gaze  of  Actfeon  nor  the 
more  searching  inspection  to 
which  she  is  submitted  by 
the  admiring  Parisian  public. 

That  able  if  not  very  genial 
master,  the  late  Eugene  Dela- 
planche,  is  represented  by  an 
“Eve  Before  the  Fall”  and  a 
“St.  John  the  Baptist,”  both 
for  the  new  hospital  of  £per- 
nay;  while  M.  Allar,  known 
chiefly  as  the  author  of  the 
superb  “  Dying  Moliere,”  at 
the  Odeon,  sends  a  colossal 
group,  “  J oan  of  Arc,  with  St. 

Michael,  St.  Margaret,  and  St. 

Catherine,”  intended  for  the 
porch  of  the  new  basilica  now 

in  the  course  of  erection  at  {By 


the  virgin-warrior’s  liirthplaee,  Domremy.  This  is  the 
uncom'ineed  and  comnionplac(i  work  of  an  id)!(‘  artist 
not  overmuch  in  love  with  his  sid)ject.  dhe  huge 
“National  Monument  of  (.'osta.  Rica,”  by  i\l.  Carriei- 
Belleuse,  has  ])assages  of  remai  kablc  teelinieal  excel¬ 
lence,  but  is,  nevertheless,  as  a  whole  (dum.sy  and 
ineffective.  We  cannot  profess  any  very  Ingh  admi- 
rati(m  for  M.  Alfred  Boucher’s  colossal  statue  of  an 
entirely  naked  labourer  in  tlie  action  of  digging,  called 
“  A  la  d’erre,”  although  it  has  carried  off  the  liist 
prize  for  sculpture  at  the  Salon.  It  is,  indi-i’d,  little 
moi'c  than  an  al)le  but  over-strained  and  over-mo¬ 
delled  acadGiiic,  and  its  exceptional  good  fortune  only 
sei'\’es  to  prove  the  paucity  of  fine  woiks  to  he  found 
this  year  in  the  exhilrition.  A  genuinely  expre.ssive 
performance  of  its  kind  is  the  “  Nathan  Hale  ”  of  an 
Ameiican  sculptor,  iMr.  MacMoiiiues.  It  represents, 
on  his  w'ay  to  execution,  this  local  hero,  who  was 
executed  as  a  spy  Ijy  the  Engli.sh  during  the  great 
War  of  Independence.  Very  happy  is  the  haughty, 
sensitive  expression  of  the  uplifted  face,  and  tlie 
suggestion  of  rebellion  against  fate  conveyed  in  the 
bound  limbs  of  the  condemned  man.  Clever  too,  in 
a  more  I’ealistic  style,  is  the  same  sculptoi’’s  bronze 
statue,  “James  S.  T.  iStranahan,  First  Citizen  of 
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DESIGN  FOR  A  FOUNTAIN. 

(/>//  Jules  Dalou.  Exhibited  at  the  Champ  de  Mars  Salon.) 

lirooklyn,  Xow  Yorlc.”  A  ('aliforiiijui  artist,  Air. 
Itoiiglas  'I’ilik'ii,  ilistiii.yTiislics  liiinsolt'  witli  a  liroiizo 
“ 'riiv(l  Itixer,”  very  evidently  su^nested  l)y  (dassieal 
models.  i\I.  Turean’s  welFdesiyneil  lait  too  snm- 
iiuirily  exeeiiteil  statue,  “  La  Feiuture,”  is  hardly 
wortliy  ot  his  high  I’eputation.  d'he  large  hronze 
group  hy  H.  Auguste  I’aris,  wliieli  is  tlie  prineii)al 
part  of  the  monument  to  l»e  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Oantoii,  sliows  decorative  facility  and  grace  of 
arrangement,  marrc'd  l)y  an  aggressive  vulgarity, 
\vliich  is  the  very  quality  to  he  avoided  in  a  work 
commemorative  of  tlie  lierce  orator  of  the  jMoii- 
tagne,  similar  cpialities  and  defects  lieiug  oliservadile 
in  the  same  scidptor’s  has-relief,  “  Le  Fetour,  i  Thd,” 
wliich  owes  much,  moreo\’er,  to  the  example  of  M. 
Dalou.  It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  sculi)ture 
proper  to  the  case  of  eleven  medals  displa.yed  liy  i\I. 
Chaplain,  tluit  living  successor  of  Dupre  and  AVarin, 
wdio  has,  however,  far  more  affinity  in  style  and 
temperament  with  the  great  Italian  medallists  of 
the  lifteenth  century.  His  work  is  distinguished  by 
admirable  perfection  of  technicpie,  hut  still  more  l»y 
a  fire,  a  Jicrt^,  and  an  indescrilialde  ([uality  of  style, 
such  as  are  hardly  to  he  found  in  tlie  same  degree 
in  the  work  of  any  contemporary  artist.  The 
finest  medals  in  this  series  are  the  nolile  one  of  Meis- 
sonier,  and  those  of  AT  Charles  (iounod  and  AI.  Elie- 


1  )elaunav.  Hardly  inferior  to  AT  Chaplain  in  execu¬ 
tion  is  AI.  Foty — and,  indeed,  his  chasing  of  the 
rever.ses  of  medals  and  of  ])la(piettes  is,  if  anything, 
more  exquisite — hut  in  breadth  and  grandeur  he  is 
in  no  wise  comparakle  to  his  leader  and  rival. 

At  the  exhihition  of  the  Societe  Xationale  des 
F>eanx-Arts  in  the  Chanqi  de  Alars  a  new'  winter 
garden  of  elegant  proportions  and  charming  floral 
adornments  lias  been  arranged  to  receive  the  sculj)- 
tures  of  the  new  school,  at  the  head  of  which  are  AL 
Dalou  and  Al.  Fodin.  'Die  former  sends  a.  siqierh 
“Design  for  a  Fonntain,”  with  a  Facchic  scene  in 
high  relief,  in  the  modelling  of  which  the  famous 
artist  makes  a  return  to  the  round,  fleshy  forms 
of  his  master  Carpeaux.  I'he  head  of  the  nouiraux 
has  on  this  occasion  been  most  unjustly  reproached 
with  a  return  to  the  measured  elegance  of  de.sign  of 
the  (Ji’anil  Sii'ric.  It  is  because  he  has  lieen  able  to 
coinhine  in  his  group  of  male  and  female  votaries  of 
the  wine-god  tlie  rhythmic  eh-gance  of  tlu‘  style  of 
Lonis  XIAk  with  the  quivering  life,  the  vioderjiitd  of 
to-day,  that  his  present  work  appears  lioth  new  and 
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admirable.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  liowever,  that 
the  design  is  almost  idoitical  with  that  of  a  large 
round  executed  l>y  the  master  in  England  in  1870, 
and  now  in  a  corridor  of  the  South  Kensington 
IMuseum.  Among  M.  Da- 
lou’s  four  l)usts,  the  most 
remarkable  is  tlie  })ortrait 
in  bronze  of  tlie  well- 
known  critic  of  the  Fifiaro, 

]\f.  Albert  Wolff,  whose 
unlovely  features  are 
played  witli  a  ruthless 
fidelity  to  the  handiwork 
of  the  step-dame  nature, 
but  rather  with  an  un¬ 
swerving  photographic 
trutli  than  with  a  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  higher  possi¬ 
bilities  which  even  this 
subject  affords.  M.  Rodin 
possesses  certainly  a  more 
fiery,  a  more  oi'iginal  ge¬ 
nius  than  his  compeer,  but 
with  the  public  he  will 
never  be  as  popular,  on 
account  of  his  unnecessary 
and  aggressive  disregard  o 
those  canons  of  monumen¬ 
tal  art,  in  the  observance 
rather  than  in  the  contra¬ 
vention  of  which  genius 
should  find  additional 
modes  of  expression.  His 
“Buste  de  M.  Piivis  cle 
Chavannes  ”  has  much  of 
tlie  vitality  and  the  ardent 
intellectuality  which 
marked  his  bust  of  M. 

Dalou ;  but  it  is,  in  its 
present  unfinished  style, 
very  inferior  to  that  mas¬ 
terly  performance.  If  M. 

Rodin  vouchsafes  on  the 
present  occasion  no  other  contrilaition,  his  influence 
is  everywhere  felt ;  as  in  the  brilliant  sketch,  “  Projet 
de  Monument  a  Danton,”  by  M.  Pierre  Roche,  and 
in  the  hideous  and  liy  no  means  genial  “Avalanche” 
of  a  Genevese  sculptor,  ]\I.  Niederhausern-Rodo. 

Another  able  Grand  Prix  of  the  last  Universal 
Exhibition,  M.  Injalbert,  proves  once  more,  in  liis 
marble  statue,  “Melancolie,”  his  leanings  towards 
the  style  of  Bernini.  Here  the  flowing,  exaggerated 
draperies  have  a  certain  mannered  grace,  while  the 
inexpressive  head  is  absurdly  small.  In  two  bas-re¬ 
liefs,  “  Nymphes  et  Satyres,”  the  same  artist  gives 
evidence  that  he  has  undergone  the  influence  of 


that  forrnidalile  sensuousness  which  inffirms  some  of 
M.  Rodin’s  minor  productions.  In  the  “Enfant  an 
Poisson — Pi'ojet  de  Koiitaine,”  M.  Injalbeit  i.s  all 
himself,  and  di.splays  undoubted  chai’iii  and  mastery. 

Yet  another  Grand,  Prix, 
M.  Tony  Xoid,  sends  only 
a  brf)nze  leduction  of  liis 
exquisite  “  ()r[)hee  ”  and 
a  rather  weak  “  Buste  du 
Dr.  F.”  That  remaikable 
Belgian  sculptor,  Constan¬ 
tin  Aleunier,  who  owes  his 
artistic  existence  to  Jean- 
FraiiQois  IMillet,  has  a 
powerful  “  Mower,”  in 
which,  however,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  noljility  of  his 
main  motive,  he  has  trans¬ 
lated  the  French  pastoral 
painter’s  idea  less  ably 
than  did  our  own  ]\Ir. 
Hamo  Thornycroft.  Here, 
as  in  a  number  of  interest¬ 
ing  bronze  statuettes,  IM. 
Meunier  betrays,  however, 
a  cuiious  lack  of  power  to 
represent  or  suggest  vital¬ 
ity  or  impending  move¬ 
ment,  which,  especially  in 
the  style  which  he  has 
cho.sen  for  himself,  singu¬ 
larly  detracts  from  the  ex¬ 
pressiveness  of  his  work. 
]\I.  Albert  Bartholonie’s 
ambitious  “  Funerary  i\Ion- 
ument  (destined  to  support 
a  Christ)”  appears  here  as 
an  inartistic  jumble  of  se¬ 
parate  figures,  the  key  to 
which — the  figure  of  Clnist 
nimself — is  at  present  not 
furnished.  This  produc¬ 
tion,  parts  of  which  are 
not  wanting  in  technical  merit,  has  lieen  frantic- 
ally  praised  by  certain  sjjmbolisic  critics  of  the 
new  school,  on  account,  no  doubt,  of  its  very 
defects  in  comprehensibility  and  its  alisence  of  true 
construction.  M.  Cordonnier’s  statue  of  a  nude 
girl,  in  a  curiously  nonchalant  attitude,  called 
“  Fleurs  de  Mort,”  has  grace  and  a  certain  vicious 
charm ;  but  one  cannot  pretend  to  admire  IM.  Char- 
pentier’s  aggressively  vulgar,  if  ably  modelled, 
relief,  “  "Woman  Getting  Into  Her  Bath.”  Such 
triviality  in  the  choice  of  a  subject  cannot  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  pass  for  true  audacity  or  the  serious 
desire  to  innovate. 
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chakt.es  CHAPLTN. 

]!y  .^lAI'.ION  1[E1MV(_)I!TH  DIXdX. 


()  yjn'ak  III'  a.  man  on  liis 
(lealli-lii’il  is  iiul.  ill  S])(‘alv 

Ilf  liini  rvitii'aTly,  nr  as  llmse 
will)  riaiio  after  iiiay  Sjieak. 
So  iiiui'li  Ilf  the  jiei’siiiiality 
Ilf  the  still  lix  iiin;,  hreathiiig 
man  remains,  so  much  nf 
till’  ]iathi)S  of  ileath.  ^I'lie 
lairtaiu  inileeil  has  fallen, 
the  lights  are  ext-inguisheil,  hat  the  jiiilse  of  the 
speetatnr  is  imt  jirmif  against  the  ninving  trageily 
of  the  last  seene.  There  are  lives  so  neutral  that 
we  hanlly  wnmler  when  they  are  ])nt  off  like  threa.il- 
hare  garincmts.  ( tthers,  again,  are  sn  rich  anil 
varied  as  to  enlnnr  their  very  snrniunilings,  nay, 
sometinies  the  age  in  whieh  they  live.  It  is  with 
these,  and  such  as  these,  that  deafli  hrings  sneh  acute 
surpr'ise.  It  is  as  if  we  had  assisted  at  a,  diinhle 
murder,  the  murder  nf  the  nia.n  and  of  the  artist,  fur 
all  art  wnrthy  the  name  implies  a,  twofnld  life,  d'his 
ipiality  nf  existence  was  ennsjiiciinns  in  the  master 
whn  new  lies  dead.  It  aceninits  fm'  the  attitude  of 
this  enld  seeptaeal  Englishman — fm'  such  he  api- 
peared  tn  many  nf  his  French  admirers — whn  mure 
than  any  other  jiaiid.er  nf  his  century  dealt  in  airy 
things,  whn  more  than  any  nthei’  ])ainter  nf  his  cen¬ 
tury  seemed  to  have  di]iped  his  jiencil  in  rose  enlnnr. 

(’hailes  (fhaplin’s  art,  as  a  matter  nf  fact,  was 
a  ju’otest,  a  trinm])hant  ]iroti‘st,  against  the  grim 
realities  nf  a  wnrld  whii'h  he  knew  as  a  man  nf  l.he 
wmld,  and  in  which  he  had  sulfered  Imth  poverty 
and  ohscurity.  To  .such  a  man  the.  creeds  nf  the 
liomanticists  ai’e  of  the  stuff  of  whieh  di’eams  a.i'e 
made,  while  the  brutality  of  the  newer  Ifealist  school 
was  little  likely  to  allure  him.  He  had  too  much 


humnur  for  the  nue,  ton  much  ]ioetry  for  the  fither. 
His  position,  then,  as  a.  jiainter,  was  in  many  I'cspects 
that  Ilf  his  ]insition  as  a,  denizen  of  the  French 
capital.  An  alien  on  an  alien  soil,  there  was  .some¬ 
thing  alien  also  in  his  genius  to  nineteenth  century 
art.  And  this,  not  because  he,  was  out  of  touch  with 
his  coidmiijinraries,  hut  rather  because  he  undi'rstonil 
them  ton  well.  1  rememhei-  the  I'evercuce  with 
which  the  painter  one  day  showed  me  a.  small  la.nd- 
.scape  by  an  unknown  artist,  a  genius  cut  olf  in 
yout  h.  His  lonl  his  gestui'c,  his  enthu.siastic  ]ira.ise, 
spoke  volnmes  for  his  reticence  (for  I  never  heard 
him  ahnse  the  work  of  a  lii'other  artist)  on  the  suh- 
ject  of  many  succe.ssful  exhibits  of  the  Salon. 

In  England  we  take  our  .sensationalism  lioimpo- 
jiathically,  luirchasing  it  when  on  petty  jouiiieys 
intent,  for  the  mode.st  sum  of  one  shilling,  at  the 
r.iihvay  hnnkstalls.  In  France  it  is  to  lie  had  even 
cheaper.  There  the  .sensationalism — mistakenly  called 
lealism — of  the  entire  Taris  Salon  is  tii  he  had  by 
])aying  tenpcnce  at  the  turnstiles.  Charles  Cha]ilin, 
as  I  luive  .said,  denied  neither  the  merits  nor  the 
methods  of  his  contemjioraries,  hnt  it  was  douhtle.ss 
the  jiortrayal  of  the  railway  accident  and  the  di.s.sect- 
ing  room  which  indneed  him  t-o  ma.squerade,  as  it  were, 
in  the  garment  of  ii,  more  joennd  century.  It  was 
the  “  hlood  and  thunder”  of  the  I’alais  de  ITndustj'ie 
which  drove  him  to  take  refuge  in  an  age  when  art 
took  moi'e  placid  and  gracious  forni.s.  For  this 
master’s  ci'eations  were  a.  refuge  fi'om  the  grim  and 
.sordiil,  just  as  hea.uty  was  his  religion,  and  the 
reali.sation  of  his  ideals  the  one  a.nd  .sole  concei'n  of 
his  da,ys. 

Charles  Cha]ilin  was  horn  at  Andely,  in  the 
de]mrtnient  of  Eure,  ou  June  8th,  1825.  His  father. 
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from  whom  he  iiihei’ited  liis  pliysiqiu',  his  Uill  siuture, 
and  liis  quizzical  blue  eyes,  was  En^lisli,  while,  his 
mother,*  who  nau'e  than  probably  transmitted  his 
daintiness  of  touch  and  per¬ 
ception  and  Gallic  warmtli 
of  temperament,  was  native 
of  the  soil.  In  addition  to 
these  parental  endowments, 
it  would  seem  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  but  little,  for  a.t  the 
aife  of  fourteen  we  find  him 

o 

already  leai'iiing  the  rude 
lesson  of  life  in  tlie  French 
capital.  To  his  birthplace, 

Andely,  lie  afterwards  re¬ 
turned,  di'awing  and  etching 
some  of  his  most  beautiful 
and  tragic  landscajics  in  his 
wanderings ;  lait  it  was  in 
Paris,  in  the  ate/icr  Drolling, 
that  he  first  felt  his  feet,  and 
in  the  Ecole  des  Peaux-Arts 
that  he  failed  only  to  take 
the  Prix  dc  Po)nc  for  the 
reason  that  he  was  disquali¬ 
fied  as  a  foreigner.  A 
foreignei' !  Tlie  keynote  of 
all  Charles  Chaplin’s  suffer¬ 
ings  lay  here.  Neglected  in 
his  own  country  even  to  tlie 
day  of  his  death,  he  was  a 
stranger  in  the  country  of 
his  adoption  insomuch  as 
the  coveted  Priv  cA  Pome 
was  denied  him  as  a  hoy, 
even  as  a  seat  in  the  In- 
stitut  was  denied  him  in  his 
ripe  middle  age.  Forced  to 
exhibit  in  the  English  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  exhibitions,  and 
decoi'ated  only  as  a  “  stran¬ 
ger,”  he  yet  found  his  art 
practically  ostracised  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel.  “]\Ies 
(Euvres  lie  sont  pas  faites 
pour  1111  pays  aussi  I'cr- 
tueux,”  t  he  wrote  bitterly 
on  hearing  that  a  small 
water-colour  of  his  had 

*  The  Paris  F'njaro  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  saying  that  the  p;iinter’s 
mother  was  also  English. 

f  As  an  artist  the  Frenchman 
may  be  said  to  concern  himself  as 
little  about  ethics  as  the  English 
nonconformist  may  be  said  to  con¬ 
cern  himself  about  art. 


found  its  way  to  a  London  gallery.  The  chilling 
I’hilistinism  of  the  English  mind  in  general  would 
seem  at  moments  to  have  made  him  doubt  even 
his  English  friends,  for  two 
months  later  he  wrote  :  “  Si 
])lus  tard  vous  vous  souvenez 
encore  de  nioi  et  de  nioii 
nom,  vous  jiibncz  les  puis¬ 
sances  invisibles  (pii  dirigent 
le  monde  dc  jeter  un  pen  de 
rosec  sur  le  paiure  mal- 
heureux  dessechc  qui  sc  dit 
votre  niaitre.”  Strange  words 
coming  from  the  mouth  of 
one  of  the  most  envied  men 
in  all  I’aris  !  Strange  woi'ds 
on  the  lips  of  a  man  whose 
art  had  lirought  him  anqilc 
fortune,  and  more  than  for¬ 
tune — fame.  Hardship  might 
have  been  his  nurse,  and  an 
excellent  nur.se  he  declaretl 
her  to  be,  but  these  lines 
were  written  when  the  great 
ladies  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain  had  been  pleased  to 
make  him  a  vogue,  when 
fashion  had  brought  him  so 
much  work  that  he  could 
both  choose  and  I'efuse  sit¬ 
ters. 

The  truth  is  Charles 
Chaplin  understood  his  woild 
too  well  to  be  deceived  l)y 
it.  If  he  were  flattered,  he 
was  in  no  way  engro,ssed  Ijy 
the  exquisite  Parisian  'mon- 
dnincs  who  tui’iied  such  a 
smiling  face  to  him  and  his 
genius.  Something  of  the 
I'eseive  of  his  early  days  re¬ 
mained  with  him  always, 
something  of  the  reticence 
of  his  English  blood.  The 
beautiful  house  near  the  Parc 
Monceau  he  l)uilt  only,  to 
use  his  own  phrase,  from  his 
“horror  of  concierge.s.”  His 
studio,  unlike  that  of  eveiy 
other  famous  painter  in  Pari.s, 
was  wholly  devoid  of  frip¬ 
peries.  The  “  temple  of  Ve¬ 
nus,”  as  he  sai'castically  calleil 
that  gaunt  apartment,  was 
curtaiuless,  carpetless,  and 
without  ornament.  He  rose 
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oavly,  toiled  incessantly,  and  eonld  raiely  be  jire- 
vailed  upon  to  go  out  to  dinner.  Hardly  halt  a  dozen 


THE  LATE  CHARLES  CHARUN. 
{EiKjravL’d  by  Florian.) 


peoph'  dill  he,  call  by  the  name  of  friend.  IMnnkacsy 
was  iHie  of  these,  and  to  him  or  to  a  favonrite  pupil 
he  wonld  sometimes  talk  for 
honrs  when  he  was  in  the  vein. 
I  )ifiicult  and  fastidions,  sensitive 
above  all  other  memliers  of  his 
craft,  with  sometimes  a  touch 
of  sce}iticism,  even  pessimism  in 
his  conversation,  his  sense  of 
hmnonr  made  him  the  most  de- 
lighlfnl  of  compainons  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  least  arro¬ 
gant  of  men.  His  talk,  to  the 
few'  people  to  whom  he  evei' 
talked,  was  vivid,  trenchaid,, 
]iietnres(pte,  and  at  times  super¬ 
latively  witty.  “portraits?”  T 
I'ernemliei'  he  exclaimed  one  day. 
“  Ah  !  that  isn’t  an  easy  matter. 
Let  me  tell  yon,  to  begin  with, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  ])aint  a 
woman’s  ]»ortra.it  withont  being- 
in  love  with  her,”  an  aphorism 
given  in  jest,  bnt  which,  like 
many  another  jest,  contained 
more  than  half  the  trnth.  For 
Charles  Chaplin  worshippeil  his 
art.  Art  with  him  was  a  pas¬ 
sion,  a  consnndng  rage,  the  one 
and  only  serious  thing  the  woiTl 
contained  for  him.  Of  his.  pn- 
]iils,  of  Madeleine  Lemaire,  of 
llcnriette  Rrowne,  of  Louise 
.Alibi'ma,  and  of  their  success 
lie  was  inordinately  proud ;  to 
his  children  he  was  a  doting 
fathei- ;  but  for  himself  he  was 
never  hap]  tier  than  when  he 
had  climbed,  palette  in  hand, 
into  that  attic  studio  ]terched 
among  the  chimneys  of  the  Rue 
de  Tdslionne. 

In  a]>peara.nce  Chai'les  Chap¬ 
lin  had  more,  the  look  of  a 
Rritish  dijilomatist  than  that  of 
any  French  artist  I  can  call  to 
mind.  Tall,  thin,  and  erect  of 
bearing,  he  had  tha.t  jiarticular 
poise  of  body  which  w-omeii  call 
“a  commanding  air.”  A  half- 
immoi'ous  expression,  a  half- 
whimsical  air  of  fatigue,  were 
tlie  chief  characteristics  of  a 
face  which  was  further  deco¬ 
rated — if  1  may  use  the  expres¬ 
sion — liy  long  whiskers  and 
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iiioustiU'lies  of  snow-wliite  li.iir.  Of  English  lie  spoke 
hardly  a  word,  though  his  curious  reserve,  his 
phlegm,  made  him  pass  in  Parisian  circles  for  a 
typical  Rriton. 

Rut  to  turn  from  the  man  to  the  painter,  or 
rather  to  the  painter,  decorator,  etcher,  engraver — for 


which  lias  been  (piotcd  in  tlie  Ercnch  jiapers,  hut 
which  is  wortli  n'peating  hen*,  insomuch  as  it  jirovcd 
to  he  a  turning  in  the  painter’s  career.  A  noto¬ 
rious  heaiity,  Marie  Diiplcssis,  wishing  to  have  her 
portrait  limned,  sent  for  the  young  artist  with  the 
I'eipiest  that  he  would  liring  some  of  his  work  with 


BUBBLES. 

{Frnm  the  Paintiwj  by  the  late  C.  Cliaidin.) 


Charles  Chaplin  was  no  less  one  than  all  four. 
Chagrined,  though  undaunted,  hy  his  loss  of  the 
Prix  dc  Rome,  at  twenty  we  find  him  already  ex¬ 
hibiting  in  the  Salon,  where,  in  the  spring  of  1845, 
he  surprised  amateui’s  hy  his  “  Portrait  de  Femme.” 
A  “St.  Sebastian”  followed,  and  after  manifold  wan¬ 
derings  in  the  provinces  many  pieces  of  a  pastoral 
description,  including  “  line  Rue  de  Ahllage  de  la 
Basse  Auvergne”  and  “  line  Fileuse.”  The  mention 
of  the  “  St.  Sebastian  ”  brings  me  to  an  anecdote 


him  as  an  example  of  his  powers.  The  lad,  for  he 
was  little  more,  presented  himself  with  a  sacred  sub¬ 
ject  under  his  arm,  and  was  somewhat  amazed  when 
he  found  his  canvas  greeted  with  shouts  of  profane 
laughter.  The  portrait,  however,  was  executed,  and 
with  a  dexterity  which  silenced  dissentient  opinion 
from  that  time  forward.  Beginning  with  a  beauty, 
a  list  of  Chaiies  Chaplin’s  subsequent  woiLs  is  a  list 
of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  his  time.  In  the 
great  woild  a  pretty  woman  was  hardly  a  pretty 
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I’ctcisliurg,  ISiusscls,  and  XTew  Ymk,  the  latter  city, 
like  the  eity  of  Ids  u(hiptit)n,  Paris,  lieiii”’ lieh  in  many 
iiel.dile  eeilings  troni  the  hrnsh  of  tliis  most  con¬ 
summate  of  modern  decorators.  The.  lie'ht.nes.s  of  hi.s 
tench,  tlie  daintiness  of  his  eonce[)tion,s,  the  magieal 
charm  of  his  conn)o.sitions,  indeed, 
])la.ce  his  decoi'ati\'e  art  ahove 
that  of  all  his  eontcmporaries, 
\vhil(‘  the  dignity,  the  gi-ace,  and 
the  distinetion  of  his  jiorti’aits 
s]>eak  as  ofl.mi  of  tla^  nohilit.y  of 
a  \hoidyek  as  of  th(‘  skilled  and 
learned  hat  delilunately  trivial 
])ainters  of  the  last  eeidnry.  For 
('haplin,  at  hottom,  owaal  more 
t-o  ('haplin  than  t.o  any  of 

till'  I’ompadonr’s  to  vvhom  he  has 
he(m  so  oft(m  likened;  and  if  he 
chos(‘  to  transport  ns  to  a.  mock 
<  tlympiis  of  ^^n■sailles  and  pre.sent 
ns  with  the  tra\'esty  goddesses 
oni'  gi’cat-grandmot hei's  lo\’t“d  t.(j 
imper.s(.)nate,  it  was  hecanse  hi' 
had  more  al'tiidty  with  laiignoions 
\h;*nn.ses  and  I'o.sy  Hi'hes  than 
with  mnndane  and  realistic  pre- 
.sentations  of  coarse  models  from 
the  Hatignolles.  The  master,  it. 
must,  lie  niulei'stood,  was  aliove  all 
things  the  master  of  llesh-paiid- 
ing;  and  if  future  genemtions,  to 
use  his  own  exjiression,  “  remem- 
her  him  and  his  name,”  it.  will  he 
for  the  purity  of  his  carnations, 
the  siheriuess  of  Ids  half-tones, 
the  subtlety,  tlie  peailines.s  of  his 
luminous  letlections.  Tlie  charm 
of  his  canyases  is  not,  indeed,  to 
be  conyeyed  in  words.  There  is 
in  them  a  .something  which  we 
feel,  lint  which  escapes  us  in  the 
crude  process  of  translating  it 
into  written  language.  It  is  a 
charm  as  airy,  as  intangible,  as 
yaporous,  and  a.s  inpiossible  to 
de.scribe  a.s  the  scent  of  a  June 
rose,  d’hey  a.re  fetters  of  roses, 
indeed,  in  which  the  painter  holds 
us ;  he  pre.sents  to  us  a  world  in 
wliich  lijis  only  smile  and  in  whicli  azure  eyes  shine. 
'I'he  grim,  tlie  ugly,  the  real  -  the  three  deities  of 
modern  times — are  ]iut  away,  and  for  once  li([uidly, 
exipdsitely,  on  summer  clouds,  we  lloat  in  a  land 
where  loye  is  a  gracious  service  a,nd  women  are  e\’er 
young. 

It  was  the  standing  wonder  of  Paris  where 


wi^man  until  she  had  passed  through  the  studin  of 
the  Rue  de  Risbomie,  and  lieen  immortalised  by  tbe 
jiainter's  brush,  'the  ( 'omte.sse  Kersaint.t  he  1  Miches, se 
de  IMouchy,  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  mor[ihia 
maniac,  the  1  tuehe.sse  de  Chaulnes,  wim  committed 


THE  THHEB  FRIENUS. 

{Fiuiii  the  Painting  by  the  lafi-  C.  Chaplin.) 

.suicide  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  the  Comtes, se  de 
Laroehefoucault,  the  little,  seven -year-old  daughter 
of  the  ( 'onite  de  Paris — the  Princesse  Isabelle,  IMrs. 
Sands,  and  the  tran.satlantic  beauty,  Aliss  AVarreii, 
are.  only  a.  few  of  tbe  best  knowm  of  his  ]iorl.raits. 

(diaries  (Jhaplin’s  canvases,  in  a  word,  are  to  be 
found  in  all  part,s  of  tlii'  world,  in  tbe  Hague,  St.. 
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THE  SMILE. 

{From  the  Painting  by  the  late  Charles  Chaplin.  Fngraved  by  Jun7iard.) 


i  •. 
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C'liavles  Cliaplin  found  Ids  inodcds.  I  suspect  lie 
found  tliem  where  Euphael  found  his  iMadoiiuas, 
wliere  ]\lillet  found  his  peasants.  For  if  a  keen 
sense  of  tlie  ineon^mities  of  life,  the  waste,  tlie  weari¬ 
ness,  tlie  futility  of  many  of  its  uiauifestations,  made 
the  painter  what  we  idly  call  “  a,  cynic,”  it  was  curious 
how  completely  he  dropped  all  trace  of  the  railer 
when  he  took  his  hrush  in  hand.  Once  mounted  to 
his  studio,  every  woman  became  transformed  into  a 
nymph — a  godde.ss  ;  the  grey-lighted  atelier  into  a 
region  of  the  rosie.st  clouds.  In  all  this  he  was  an 
idealist,  as  he  had  already  almndantly  ju’oved  him¬ 
self  in  the  landscapes,  the  forgotten  landscapes,  of 
his  youth.  His  passion  for  the  country,  evinced  by 
his  one-time  wanderings  in  Auvergne,  was  his  always, 
for  five  months  of  each  year  he  spent  at  his  cottage 
at  Jouy-en-Josas,  or  at  the  wave-washed  elidlet  he 
built  himself  on  the  shore  of  Arromanches.  It  was 
at  the  latter  ])lace  that  he  astonished  the  French 
journalist  Adilen  IHarx  l)y  his  long  tramps  by  the 
seashore  and  by  his  enthu.siastic,  his  English  love 
of  marine  things.  The  cottage  near  Versailles  was 
in  his  thoughts  at  the  very  end.  For  death  dealt 
gently  with  the  delineator  of  love  and  youth,  allow¬ 
ing  Ids  last  articulate  word  to  be  of  Jouy-en-Josas 
and  the  spring  which  he  was  not  to  see. 

I  have  l)efore  me  as  I  write  an  early  etching  of 
the  master’s  called  “  November,”  a  toucldng  land¬ 
scape  in  which  the  sick  earth  lies  chill  in  its  ndsty 
autumn  garment.  Yet  another  is  of  the  now  famous 


pigs  the  artist  loved  to  depict  as  a  young  man,  the 
animals  being  driven  by  a  cowering  swinelierd  and  a 
storni-tosse<l  .sky  acro.ss  a  dreary  wold.  Fotb  etchings 
have  Engii.sh  titles  and  (jiiotations,  showing  tliat  at 
that  time  Charles  Chajdin  was  still  in  touch  witli 
Engli.sh  tidng's. 

If  lie  lost  that  touch  and  became  alienated  from 
Ids  father’s  country,  the  fault  is  one  wldch  must 
lie  laid  at  our  own  doors.  With  the  Parisians  it 
is  otherwise.  They  loved  1dm  as  they  loved  few 
painters  of  his  time,  for  curiously  enough  his  genius 
was  more  tyiiically  Freuch  than  that  of  any  painter 
of  their  own  race.  His  decorations  in  the  Ely.see 
and  the  Tidlerie.s — the  latter  unhappily  destroyed 
with  the  rest  of  the  building  by  the  Commune 
— had  a  dainty  brilliance,  a  capricious  grace,  wldch 
is  the  soul  of  Gallic  genius.  Put  though  tyiiically 
French,  I  doubt  if  Chailes  Chaplin  will  have  suc- 
ce.ssors.  The  art  which  he  chose  to  give  to  the 
world,  for  which  he  Iiecame  famous  in  the  world, 
was  the  embodiment  of  the  France  of  his  youth, 
a  still  light-hearted,  a  still  undefeated  France.  In 
latter  days  Iioth  the  I’arisian  and  Ids  art  have  be¬ 
come  more  reasonable,  more  sober,  and,  let  me  add, 
more  sad.  Imitators  the  author  of  “  L’Age  d’Or  ” 
may  have,  Iiut  none  who  will  walk  in  his  footsteps. 
For  his  languorous  chaim,  his  surety  of  hand,  are 
possessions  vouclrsafed  to  few,  while  the  very  muse 
who  smiled  erewhile  from  azure  heavens  now  w-alks 
the  earth  painfully  under  lowering,  derisive  skies. 


“THE  WHITE  COW.” 

Painted  by  Julien  Dupke.  Etched  by  C.  de  Billy. 


JULIEN  HUPEE  is  one  of  the  most  rising  artists 
of  the  French  school.  He  is  individual  in  Ids 
work,  accurate  as  an  oliserver,  earnest  as  a  painter, 
healthy  in  his  instincts,  and  intensely  artistic  in  his 
impressions  and  in  his  translation  of  them.  Adding 
to  this  a  subtle  sense  of  tone  ami  colour,  a  natural 
feeling,  so  to  speak,  for  chiaro.scuio,  and  facility  for 
composition,  lie  is  always  one  of  the  attractions  in 
every  Salon  exldliition.  Yet  he  is  still  a  compara¬ 
tively  young  man.  Born  in  Paris  in  1851,  he  placed 
himself  under  the  guidance  of  Pils,  1\I.  Laugee,  and  M. 
Henri  Lehman.  He  is,  however,  independent.  Some¬ 
times  he  shows  their  influence,  at  others  he  appears 
the  student  of  Troyon  and  Van  Jlarcke,  the  latter  of 
whom  remarked,  on  seeing  his  “  Pasturage”  in  1882, 
“  That  young  man  is  destined  to  go  too  far-.”  His 
first  appearance  at  the  Salon  was  in  the  year  1870, 
with  pictures  entitled  “  A  House  in  I’icai-dy  ”  and 
“  The  Harvest.”  His  subjects  have  usually  comprised 


cattle  and  figures,  but  genre  of  a  romantic  and  I'ustic 
sort  has  more  than  once  occupied  his  lirush.  Apart 
from  his  purely  painter-like  cpialitie.s,  Julien  Dupre 
has  a  manner  of  treatment  and  a  way  of  indi^■idual- 
ising  each  cow  or  bull  which  he  paints  to  a  degree 
distinctive  of  few  other  artist.s — his  animals  always 
fine  and  full  of  expre.ssion,  and  his  figures  of  grace. 
This  is  no  concession  the  artist  makes  to  nature ; 
only  he  knows  how  to  select,  and  in  his  selection  his 
instinct  is  unerring.  In  “The  'White  Cow,”  which 
was  amongst  the  finest  works  in  last  year’s  .Salon, 
several  of  IH.  Dupre’s  merits  as  a  painter  are  ex¬ 
emplified.  The  cow — taking  a  patient  and  intelligent 
interest  in  the  operation  of  milking — is  .supcrlJy 
drawn,  and  her  expression  adndiably  rendered.  The 
light  and  shade,  the  balance  of  the  composition,  and 
the  rendering  and  disposition  of  the  figures  combine 
in  this  picture  to  produce  a  canvas  which  pleases 
the  spectator  the  more  he  examines  it.  ]\I.  H.  S. 


I L L  V  S T  R  A T  E  1 )  -I  0 U R  N  AL I  S  :\I . 

THI-:  OO.MK’  PAPER. 


Hv  J.  V.  SULLIVAN. 


AS  a  fitting;  ste})  to  learn  .sonietliiii”’  aRout  the 
JlX-  orgaiiLsalion  of  the  “  ('(iniic  iiapcr,"  the  nii- 
iuitiatetl  must  hear  a  little  ahdutthe  eninic  art  ist  and 
writer,  two  of  the  ingredients.  ( 'miiie  artists  and 
writers  do  not,  wlien  eom- 
jiared  with  the  great  host 
nf  the  serious  artist ie  and 
litei'ary  world,  form  a.  large 
hody  :  in  faet,  those  who 
})roduce  exelnsively  eomie 
work  in  London  (and  it  is 
with  eontem]iorary  eomie 
W(a'k  in  Lomlon  that  this 
article  is  to  deal )  are  a  mere 
eoii])le  of  handfuls,  I  lenee 
the  eomie  journalist  is  not 
a.  familiar  olijeet  of  tli(.‘  fire¬ 
side  ;  and  lienee  when  the 
ordinary  memher  of  the 
}iuhlie  meets  one  his  natu¬ 
ral  desire  is  to  hutton-hole 
him  and  ask  how  he  and  his 
fellows  get  their  ideas,  what 
thi'y  look  like  when  they 
ai’e  at  woi'k,  and  so  fortli. 

It  is  in  res]>onse  to  such 
4Uestions  that  this  article 
is  wiatten.  And  here  the 
writer  will  heg  the  reader 
not  to  ]iermit  himself,  hy 
any  levity  in  the  style  of 
ti'eatment,  to  consider  tiie 
whole  affair  as  a.  jest  or  an 
eifort  of  imagination.  Flip- 
jianey  notwithstanding,  the. 
writer  (although  a  eomie. 
artist)  disclaims  all  int.ention  of  “  jiolcing  fun  ”  at  the 
reader. 

The  intelligent  nninitiat.ed,  asked  to  guess  how 
comic  artists  are  produced,  would  naturally  (lun  iug 
heard  of  the  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Kdueation, 
Art  I )e]iartment)  di-aw  a.  mental  ])ieture  such  as 
this.  The  yoiith  of  ]iromise,  luu  ing  deciiled  to  a(lo])t 
the  cai'eer  of  comic  art  with  all  its  solemn  res])onsi- 
hilities,  goes  to  South  Kensington  or  elsewhere  and 
knocks  at  a  door  inscrihed  “  School  of  Ai't — Comic 
1  )e])artnient,  ”  and  is  reccdved  hy  the  (’oiiiic  Art 
IMaster,  a  man  with  a  sly  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and 
ohviously  appointed  for  his  keen  sense  of  the  lidicu- 


lous.  Here,  having  gone  thrungh  a  course  of  studies 
Irom  the  works  of  classic  connc  artists,  the  student 
]ta.sses  to  the  study  nf  comic  life-models,  such  as 
the  regulation  “  (_)ur  Friend  Little  Ti])[)ins”  (who  is 

always  in  difficulties),  the 
Ilusfiand  who  always  f'omes 
Home  Elevated,  and  the 
Aesthete.  'Tlien  comes  an 
examination  in  catching  the 
l  idiculous  points  of  various 
puhlic  men,  wlm  kindly 
lend  themselves  for  the  oc¬ 
casion.  I  )uring  work-hours 
in  the  schools  iidermittent 
hilarity  jii'cvails. 

Is  it  necessary  to  say 
that  this  ])icture  is  all 
w-rong  ?  'I'liei'e  is  no  .School 
of  Connc  Art,  any  moiv  than 
there  is  a,  Chair  of  (Jonnc 
doui'ualism.  'i'here  is  no 
machinery  for  the  pi'oduc- 
tion  of  ei.aiiic  artists  and 
joui  nalists ;  these  heing  in¬ 
cidental  growths  ujion  the 
trees  of  art  and  liteiature, 
like  the  little  crinrson  tufts 
on  the  wild  -  rose  stem, 
(-aused,  perhaps,  in  the  same 
manner,  hy  aiL  insect — in 
this  case  the  insect  Lerver- 
sity  working  in  the  hrain, 
hut  none  the  less  heautiful 
and  delightful  for  that, 
d’liere  are,  C(.»mic  artists  who 
hold  that  the  serious  ai'tist 
is  the  incidental  growth,  hut  ipion  this  1  do  not 
insist.  The.  majority  of  comic  artists  have  learned  to 
draw,  having  gone  thrmigh  a.  regular  course  of  sei’ious 
study  and  suhse(]ueid.ly  “  turned  comic.”  ’iPhe  Jiiiu- 
ority  luu’e  not,  hawing  taken  to  comic  art  l)ecause  it 
seemed  a.  nice,  easy  occupation. 

Let  us  imagine,  so  far  as  is  possible,  a  typical 
middle-class  comic  paper  called,  say,  M  (irjycnj, 
and  consider  its  staff:  it  heing  understood  that 
my  examples  a.re  faithful  re])roduetious  of  men 
and  things,  in  spite  of  the  fictitious  names  with 
wliich  I  have  endowed  them,  dones  is  a  meml)er 
(_)f  its  staff,  a,  comic  artist  and  jijurualist  comluned. 


ACgUIIUNG  ]!ItEAJ)TU  AT  SOUTH  KENSIXGTOX. 
{Drairn  hii  J.  F.  Sidliva)i.) 


I  LLUSTJJATEl )  ,]( )TI1JNA  LISAf. 
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Tiiteiidiiig  even  as  a  child  to  lieeome  an  eminent 
painter,  Jones  jJaeed  himself  in  tlie  hands  of  the 
professors  at  Sontli  Kensington  ;  and  was  kept  at  a 
long  course  of  stippling  an  even  tint  with  black 
chalk  and  little  i)ieces  of  bread,  with  a  view  to  de¬ 
veloping  freedom  of  hand  and  scope  of  conception. 
All  this  was  years  ago.  He  had  not  the  slightest 
notion  at  the  time  of  liecoming  a  comic  artist ;  hut 
one  day  a  comic  editor,  having  seen  some  very  bad 
drawings  of  his,  sent  for  him  and  ordered  him  to 
do  a  comic  drawing ;  which  he  did,  and  has  con¬ 
tinued  doing  regularly  ever  since.  And  here  let  me 
caution  the  reader  against  any  confounding  of  the 
words  “  comic”  and  “  funny.”  All  Jones’s  pages  are 
“  comic  pages  ;  ”  occasionally  one  is  funny. 

Jones’s  special  line  is  satire,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  is  very  emotional.  His  process  of  hitting 
on,  and  subsecpiently  knocking  off,  an  idea  is  gene¬ 
rally  this.  While  conversing  or  reading  the  morning 
paper  he  suddenly  violently  rages  and  blares — a 
sign  that  he  has  scented  some  abuse  requiring  cor¬ 
rection.  With  equal  suddenness  his  rage  Ijreaks 
off  short,  and  he  smiles  triumphantly,  makes  a  note 
in  a  little  book,  and  perhaps  cuts  a  paragraph  from 
the  paper.  Then  he  strides  up  and  down  the  room, 
frowning  and  puffing  at  a  cigarette,  and  you  know 
that  he  is  “  working  it  out ;  ”  and  then  he  freqTiently 
says  he  “  can’t  work  to-day,”  and  goes  out ;  and  in 
this  way  his  satirical  drawings  are  done.  Again,  he 
may  decide  that  the  idea  would  work  out  better  in 
writing  than  in  drawing  ;  and,  again,  better  in  verse 
than  in  prose ;  for  he  is  equally  good,  or  bad,  at 
either  of  the  tliree  forms  of  development.  Verse 
will  require  more  walking  to  and  fro  than  prose,  and 
is  therefore  more  irritating  to  the  members  of  his 
family  ;  for  his  slippers  creak,  and  he  insists  on 
having  a  clear  space  for  promenading,  and,  while 
declining  to  work  in  solitude,  he  puts  a  veto  on  all 
conversation  and  active  occupation. 

He  has  a  habit — a  most  objectionable  one — 
of  studying  any  absurd  points  in  the  faces  of 
those  with  whom  he  is  in  conversation ;  and  on 
these  occasions  he  is  so  inattentive  to  the  topic 
of  conversation  and  so  aljsent  in  his  answers  as  to 
be  very  bad  company.  The  further  a  face  is  from 
being  faultless  (and,  of  course,  uninteresting)  the 
more  severely  is  its  owner  victimised  by  this  halut 
of  Jones’s. 

One  more  peculiarity  of  our  satirist.  When 
engaged  in  drawing  he  unconsciously,  but  invari¬ 
ably,  reproduces  in  his  own  features  the  expression 
he  is  endeavouring  to  depict — a  habit  which  sug¬ 
gests  to  those  who  do  not  understand  it  his  imme¬ 
diate  fitness  for  Hanwell.  The  inteirsity  of  his  ex¬ 
pression  is  regulated  by  the  face  he  is  drawing ;  so 
that  when  he  is  engaged  on  a  particulaily  crushing 


cariciitui'c  tlie  effect  is  awful,  and  the  re.sidts  of  tliis 
liabit  on  liis  dog  are  marked.  Tlie  drawing  of  tlie 
crushing  caricature  cau.ses  tlie  beast  to  cree])  under 
the  sofa  with  his  tail  tuckefl  down,  and  moan  ;  while 
the  intensity  of  grief  reflected  on  his  master’s  fea¬ 
tures  from  a  drawing  of,  say,  iMi’.  Ifalfoiu-  hearing  of 
the  sudden  indispo.sition  of  an  Irish  member,  will 
make  the  dog  leave  his  hone  on  the  sofa-cusliion, 
and  gaze  into  Ids  master’s  face  with  an  ear  down 
and  a  limp  and  anxious  tail.  A  long  course  of  Jones 
in  the  act  of  caricaturing  could  only  be  Itorne  by 
one  willing  to  sacrifice  self  to  affection  for  him. 

It  is  not  the  rule  for  comic  aitist  and  wiiter  to 
lie  comliined  in  one  person  ;  nevertheles.s,  there  are 
other  examples  of  it  be.sides  him  1  hax'e  called 
“  Jones.” 

His  fi'iend  Brown  draws  the  illustrations  to  the 
dramatic  criticisms.  The  latter  are  done  liy  the 
editor,  so  that  Brown  always  accom})anies  his  chief 
to  tlie  play  ;  and,  as  he  iloes  similar  work  for  other 
papers,  lie  practically  lives  at  the  tlieatre  and  is 
always  to  be  found  making  a  first-night  of  it. 
He  has  a  Iialiit  of  making  sketches,  absolutely 
chaotic  to  the  uninitiated,  of  two  strokes  and  a 
smudge  on  his  cuff's  or  on  theatre-tickets — not 
necessarily  on  theatrical  subjects.  He  will  catch 
sight  of  someone  with  a  valualile  peculiarity,  and 
manoeuvre  to  get  him  from  the  best  point  of  view 
for  those  two  strokes  and  a  smudge.  The  subject 
will  often  olxserve  and  resent  tlie  attention,  but  the 
feelings  of  this  cla.ss  of  model  cannot  lie  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  study.  There  is  marvellous 
character  to  be  seen  in  the  streets,  all,  from  the 
comic  artist’s  point  of  view,  designed  .solely  in  the 
interests  of  the  caricaturist ;  and  in  one  railway- 
trainfiil  there  is  always  enough  to  make  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  half-a-dozen  observant  draughtsmen.  Of 
course  the  comic  artist  wlio  draws  from  models  at 
all  employs  professional  models  at  times ;  lint  these 
are  not  his  source  of  in.spiration,  for  they  liave, 
as  a  rule,  no  characteristics  of  any  u,se  to  ln)ii. 
His  characters  are  nearly  all  unpiofessional,  as  you 
will  learn  from  his  acquaintances,  whom  he — ah, 
liow  frequently  ! — iniploi’es  to  “  stand  lilce  that  a 
minute.”  A  comic  artist’s  acquaintance  ble.ssed  with 
anything  aliove  the  common  in  the  way  of  iigliness 
01'  comicality  of  outline  can  always  fill  up  his  spaie 
time  plea.santly.  We  had  a  man  at  our  dull  whom 
you  could  not  look  at  without  laughing ;  and  on  one 
occasion  two  comic  artist  members  are  said  to  have 
quarrelled  for  his  acquaintance,  and  neail}'  came  to 
fightins  it  out  afterwards  in  the  smoke-i'oom. 

Gray  is  the  cai'toonist,  and  the  most  important 
artist  on  the  paper.  He  is  not,  strictly  .speaking, 
a  comic  artist  at  all,  although  he  can  be  comic 
enough  when  required.  He  has  gone  through  a 
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severe  training  at  the  art-schools,  and  knows  the 
nude  model  ])retty  well  hy  heart.  Simplicity,  foi'ce, 
correctness  of  ilrawing,  lucidity  of  pni'pose,  gras})  of 
snhject,  and  ca})acity  for  })ortraitnre  are  his  (diarae- 
tei’istics.  Ih’ny  is  not  ii  had  cartoonist.  He  and 
the  editi)]-,  witli  sometimes  doiu'S  and  (Ireen,  think 
out  the  cartoon  hetween  them.  ( Ither  comic  })a})ero 


A\  UNPROMISINO  PR.UVINO  TO  PUT  A  .JOKE  TO. 
(Dratrii  h;i  J.  F.  Sidlivati.) 


have  other  methods  of  })lanning'  out  work;  1  am 
merely  mentioning  the  way  it  is  done  on  lldif/f/i  ri/. 

l;ol)inson  is  another  ai’tist  on  our  ])a|)er.  We 
laid  often  notice)!  ;i  nameh'ss,  undefinahle  jjecidiarity 
ahont  liis  drawings;  a  })eculiarity  which  made  itself 
felt  at  times  with  ahsolnte  ])ain  to  the  olrsei'ver. 
There  seemed  to  he  an  elderline.ss  ahont  his  childi'en 
incom})iitihle  with  Ciirly  youth;  an  elderly-gentle¬ 
manly  stoutness  al)out  Ids  young  ladies  whicli 
seemed  .somehow  to  dindnish  tladr  gi’a.ce  ;  a.  look  in 
liis  older  ladies  as  if  they  were  in)'oni})lete.  wilhont 
whisker.s — a  something,  in  short,  which  left  an  nn- 
satisfied  cinving  in  the  ndml.  ( )ne  da,y,  calling  n})on 
him,  we  found  him  wdth  his  father,  a,  kindly  stout 
old  gentleniiin,  wlio  had  tucked  u})  his  trousers  above 
the  knee,  had  ])nt  on  a  tahle-cloth  for  a  ])inafoi-e  and 
a  little  straw  hat,  and  was  holding  in  his  hand  a 
})ail  and  s})ade.  llohin.son  was  drawing  from  him — 
drawing  a  little  hoy  on  the  sands  for  the  holiilay 
nnndjer  of  something.  “The  dear  old  l:)oy  always 


stands  for  everything  I  do,”  he  e.x}‘)lained  ;  “always 
like  to  liave  a  model,  to  get  the  folds  natural.” 

Some  comic, — and,  indeed,  other — artists  who  do 
not  draw  from  nature  })o.s.se,ss  a  strongly-marked 
indi\'idua.lity  of  c(.)nce})tion,  liaA'ing  a.  dee})ly-i'0(.)ted 
im])ression  that  human  heings  and  other  objects  are 
Hat  surtaces  at  I'ight-angles  with  the  line  of  A'ision, 
with  shar})  edges  all  ronnd.  Smith,  of  IFugr/nu/,  is 
among  these.  He  had,  one  wonld  .say,  seen  hnman 
heings  once  many  years  agn,  hnt  1ms  not  a,  good 
memory. 

i\lany  artists  drawing  for  comic  ])a})ers  are  sii])- 
|)lied  with  jokes  to  draw  u])  to  ;  or  they  send  in 
drawings  having  no  })articular  meaning  to  have 
jokes  attached  to  them — a  duty  which  is  a  feaifnl 
scomge  to  Flack,  the  ntilit  v  journalist  of  ; 

for  the  editor  himself  does  not  lik(‘  the  woi’k.  Flack 
often  has  a  hatch  of  “  rubbings  ”  of  these  works  of 
art  hy  him  to  contrive  jokes  to,  and  his  brain  is 
giudnally  softening  nnder  the  task.  For  instance, 
Sndth,  who  believes  himself  strong  on  ])igs,  will 
have  contributed  a  man  standing  hy  a,  }>ig,  two  men 
standing  hy  a  })ig,  a,  man  standing  hy  two  }»igs,  and 
so  forth.  When  Flack  cannot  find  any  more  jokes 
about  a,  ])lg  he  makes  one  al)ont  a  dog  answer  the 
])Ui'})ose,  as  Smith’s  }iigs  can  he  made  to  do  veiy 
w'ell  foi'  dogs  too. 

Flack  has  to  do  all  kinds  of  odd  jobs.  Some¬ 
times  one  of  th(‘  advertisei'S  wants  a  “puli'”  (an 
advei'ti.sement  which  makes  believe  to  he  })art  of 
the  suhject-mattei'  of  the  })a])er),  and  then  Flack- 
ha, s  to  wi'itc.‘  ;i,  ])ara,gra})h  a,l)out  the  adventure  of  (_)nr 
kriend  Little  Ti])])ins  with  a  ( 'ake  of  So-and-so’s  Soa]),' 
or  a  few  verses  heginning  with  Amanda’s  eyes,  and 
ending  with  Eureka,  (lout  (lintmeid,. 

ANddte  writes  the  rrr.s  dc  soeicfi^ ;  and  very  hard 
work  it  is  for  the,  money,  for  they  fill  hnt  little  s})ace 
in  a,  column  and  rojuire  much  neatness  and  })olish- 
ing  11}).  Fut  White,  lo\'es  tlie,  ^vork,  and  his  wants 
are  not  great.  His  work  is  delicate  and  beautiful 
— the  watchwork  or  jewellery  of  the  })a})er  ;  Jones’s 
is  the,  hlacksndthing. 

(Ireen  is  to})ica,l  })rose,  and  verse  writer:  he  does 
the  satires  on  })uh]ic  men  of  })olitics  0})})0sed  to 
those  of  which  is  })a,rtic,nlarly  severe  on 

a,ny  of  tho.se  })uhlic,  men  wlaui  it  feels  that  they 
have  tuken  the  wind  out  of  its  sails  liy  being  oh- 
viou.sly  in  the  right,  iri'g/gr/v/  is  at  times  reduced 
to  the  most  ilrea,dful  straits  hy  })erversity  of  this 
kind  on  the  })a,rt  of  state.smen  ;  for  there  are  occa¬ 
sions  when  it  is  really  im})ossil)le.  to  treat  an  nn- 
(jualilied  victory  of  the  obnoxious  })olitical  party 
in  the  light  of  a  signal  and  crushing  defeat.  On 
one  occasion,  I  remend)er,  when  the  “other  side” 
liad  just  tui’iied  out  Wacii/cinj’s  })et  ^Ministry  and 
come  into  })ower  on  an  ovei'whelming  majority. 
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iriKjjjcri/sQiivUmx  re})rL'seiiti!ig  the  inclining  Premier 
muler  the  process  of  l)eiiig’  kicked  out  into  the 
gutter  l)y  tlie  hoot  of  John  Pull  seemed  to  fall  Hat. 
jV  comic  paper,  hy  crisply  setting  forth  and  crystal¬ 
lising  the  passing  situation,  is  a  most  useful  agent 
for  imju'essing  the  eternal  truths  of  liistoiy  on  the 
puldic  mind.  Truth 
should  always  underlie 
tlie  structure  of  a  poli¬ 
tical  cartoon ;  and  it 
often  does  S(j  at  a  great 
depth. 

Comic  editors  differ 
widely,  one  of  their 
few  p(.)ints  of  similarity 
being  that  they  are 
themselves  seldom 
comic.  The  editor  of 
Waggcrij  is  a  short, 
st(jut  man,  hut,  never¬ 
theless,  a.  man  with  a 
certain  “  presence,”  a 
sharp  eye,  and  a  good 
hard  head  for  husiness  at  a  pinch.  And  he  needs 
his  hal'd  head,  for,  what  with  })roprietors,  adver¬ 
tisement-canvassers,  printers,  adi'ertisers,  puhlisher. 


that  an  engraver  whose  sense  of  heauty  whispers 
to  him  that  a  face  drawn  hy  one  of  tliem  does  not 
look  well  with  the  })ug  nose  it  ])ossesses  will  not 
hesitate  to  suhstitute  a  Jloman  feature — a  coui'Se 
which,  they  hold,  is  distinctly  deti'imcntal  when 
porti'aitun^  is  in  question.  Some  of  the  engraveu's 

are  in  favour  of  Homan 
noses,  they  say,  while 
others  lean  hiward  the 
pug  tjqie;  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  to  get  a  draw- 
iim'  into  the  riylit  hands. 
The  artists  loathe  the 
printer,  too;  he  is  al¬ 
ways  using  ink  that  is 
a  dirty  brown,  or  too 
tliin,  or  too  thick,  or 
otherwise  spoiling  their 
worki  The  jirinter  is 
neai'ly  always  mad  with 
(Jreen  and  Jones,  be¬ 
cause  they  write  so  il¬ 
legibly  ;  and  with  Hus- 
set  and  Pink  (two  other  writers),  because  they  are 
always  late,  and  comi)el  him  to  “  lift  ”  whole  para¬ 
graphs  at  the  last  moment. 


A  PAGE  PROM  THE  COMIC  SKETCHEE’S  NOTE  BOOK. 
(Bij  J.  F.  Sullivan.) 


A  PORTRAIT.  THE  SYMBOL. 

(Drawn  hy  J.  F.  Svllivan.) 


office-boys,  engravers,  correspondents,  the  public,  and 
literary  and  artistic  staff,  he  has  enough  to  do.  He 
is  the  liuffer  lietween  the  advertisement-canvasser 
and  the  Jones  type ;  between  the  artists  and  the 
engravers  ;  between  anybody  and  e^’erybody  else. 

The  artists’  constant  wail  is  that  the  engravers 
will  “  improve,”  instead  of  reproducing  their  work. 
Gray  the  cartoonist,  Jones,  and  Brown  complain 


Waggery  is  a  fair  example  of  the  average  comic 
paper,  not  of  the  higliest  nor  of  the  lowest  type. 
The  pre.sent  Punch  is  a  development  of  and  im- 
jirovement  on  the  Waggery  type,  having  better  art,  a 
better  tone,  and,  in  some  few  instances,  better  prose 
contributions.  The  Chnehier  takes  a  lower  level.  Its 
fun  is  of  the  robust,  and  often  questionable,  type ; 
it  deals  largely  with  the  inferior  class  of  “  masher,  ” 
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and  lias  all  tlie  latest  slang  at  its  tiiigei'-eiuls  :  Out 
it  is  often  sinavtly  written,  and,  in  some  eases, 
elevinly  illustrated. 

There  are  few  ei.nnie  artists  who  haa'e  not  had, 
at  one  time  or  another,  to  pniduee  earieatnres  of 
|>nhlic  men;  and  cartoonists  are,  of  course,  con¬ 
stantly  called  njion  to  give  the  ])resentments  of 
such  ]iersons,  though  their  version  is  not  necessarily 
re([uired  to  he  a  caricature.  XcNci'thch'ss  it  docs, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  develop  into  that  form; 
and  it  has  done  so  to  such  an  extent  as  t-o  hring 
about  a  curious  ri'sult.  'Idiis  is,  that  the  jmhlic  eye, 
educated  to  accept  a  svmhol  in  ]ilace  of  a  ]iortrait, 
has  come  to  recognise  any  gi\'en  ]mhlic.  man  more 
reailily  hy  the  symhol  than  hy  an  actual  ])hotograph 
from  the  original.  Ila\ing  hccn  taught,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  expect  an  enormous  collar  and  nose  in 
connection  with  Mr.  (lladstoiie,  a  vast  eyeglass 


eeptional  ]iresenee;  yet  how  poor  and  tame  he 
actually  is  wdien  compared  with  his  grandly  over¬ 
whelming  dozen-chinned  ])resentment  in  Punch, 
which  affects  one  like  the  growing  swell  of  an 
organ,  and  deafens  and  spueezes  one  against  the 
wall.  ( )ur  statesmen  ought  to  study  this  thing 
more,  than  they  do. 

Having  to  ])roduce  a  portrait,  the  ])ortraitist  does 
not  sini'ply  sit  down  to  co])y  from  the  sitterorjihoto- 
gra])h  line  hy  line  ;  if  lumlid  he  would  not  produce, 
a.  likeness  in  one  case  out  of  ten.  He  begins  by 
saying  to  himself,  “  "Where  is  the,  likeness?”  and 
]>roceeds  to  ])ut  down  the  characteristics.  I'hese 
will  sometimes  lie  in  the  most  unsus])ected  places 
— in  (pieer  lines  or  iri'egularities  whidi  some  ]iersons 
would  leave  out  in  the.  interests  of  ])oliteness.  We 
have  often  seen  a  recognisable  caricature  in  which 
the,  featni'es  wen;  wholly  omitted.  A  jndilic  man 


Having  iiotfd  tlie  points.  We  proceed  to  ni.akc  free 

vvitli  flieni  ; 


And  re.aclung  tlie  stage  wliere  tlie 
eyegl.iss  makes  it  safer. 


We  Vieeoine  reckless. 


THE  VANISHINU  STATESMAN. 


(Drawn  hi/  J.  F.  Snlliran.) 


wliere  i\Ir.  Josepli  Chamberlain  is  concerned,  and 
all  sorts  of  impo.ssibilities  in  the  case  of  Lord  Ran¬ 
dolph  (fhnrchill  (including  a  terrier’s  body,  a  child’s 
frills,  or  a  mouse’s  tail),  the  observer  feels  that 
there  is  a  something  mi.ssing — an  aching  void — 
when  confronted  with  a.  carte-de-visite  (tf  the  ])er- 
somige  in  (pusstion  tir  with  the.  man  himself. 

rVnd,  on  retlection,  one  cannot  divest  oneself  of 
the  feeling  that  our  ]aiblie.  men  would  really  be  far 
more  distinctive,  and  imjiosing  if  they  'urcc  like 
the  cariciitnres  of  theni.selves.  Who,  on  seeing  i\Ir. 
(fladstone  on  a  ])ublic,  platform,  does  not  feel  a 
keen  shock  of  disappointment  on  noting  that  his 
face,  instead  of  hiding  from  view  the  Liberal  >Six 
Hundred  gathered  in  the  reserved  seats  beyond  him, 
is  only  of  the  ordinary,  commonplace  size, — a  little, 
dal)  of  ilesh-colour  which  one,  would  reipiire  a 
smallish  brush  to  lay  on? 

Sir  William  Harcourt,  again,  is  a  man  of  mj 
insignificant,  but,  on  the  contrary,  of  (piite  ex- 


with  no  marked  pecidiarity  in  feature,  figure,  or 
ex])ressiou  may  be  all  very  well  as  a  statesman,  and 
so  forth  ;  but  he  is  most  baflling  and  irritating  to 
the  caricaturist,  and  clearly,  thei'efore,  does  not 
fulfil  all  the  res))onsibilities  of  his  ])osition. 

This  world,  as  it  stands — a  world  f>dl  of  abuses 
and  absurdities — is  Paradise,  to  the  comic  journalist, 
artistic  and  literary ;  and  we  cannot  but  remark 
on  tbe  though tle:ssness  of  those  busybodies  wluj  are 
evei'  striving  to  improve  away  S(.>me  ahuse  or  defect 
— bad  legislation,  coriuption,  official  inca])acity,  per¬ 
sonal  ugliness,  the  lighter  vices,  the  new  coinage, 
ignorance,  and  so  foitli.  These  woiHiy  but  mis¬ 
taken  ])ersons  forget  that,  if  things  wei'C,  perfect, 
there  would  l)e,  vastly  less  laughter  and  amu.sement; 
and  that  the  satirist,  having  absolutely  no  adecpiate 
excuse  to  advance  for  continuing  to  exist,  would 
fade  and  fade  until  he  would  finally  produce  one 
despairing  satire  upon  his  own  inutility,  and,  finding 
no  market  for  it,  dissolve  into  ah'. 
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LINSEED-OTL  IN  PAINTING. 

l?v  H.  C.  STANDAOE. 


OIL  -  PAINT!  Nfx,  as  distin^uislied  from  othor 
methods  of  painting',  derives  its  title  from  the 
use  of  oil  as  a  medium,  whereliy  tlie  pigments  ai'e 
made  to  adhere  to  the  canvas,  and  tlie  oil  chiefly  and 
most  extensively  iised  is  “  honest  linseed.” 

This  oil,  above  all  others,  seems  to  be  the  artist’s 
oil  excellence.  In  its  chemical  nature  it  is,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  only  oil  that  meets  all  require¬ 
ments  of  fine-art  painting.  The  exceptions  are  its 
immixture  with  lead  pigments,  whence,  instead  of 
forming  the  hai'd,  tough,  elastic  coat  of  linoxide  (<jr 
oil  leather),  it  becomes  a  “  lead  soap,”  the  formation 
of  which  disintegrates  the  lead  pigment  used,  thereby 
becoming  a  source  of  impei'iuanency,  instead  of,  as  in 
the  production  of  linoxide,  becoming  a  protective 
coat  to  the  pigment  it  encloses.  A  bad  pigment  pro¬ 
perly  protected  by  a  suitalde  oil  is  not  a  source  of 
impermanency  in  a  painting ;  the  true  secret  for 
the  production  of  a  permanent  painting  is  to  use  a 
medium  that  shall  form  a  protective  pellicle  round 
each  pai'ticle  of  pigment,  a  coating  that  is  un¬ 
influenced  by  the  vaiious  chemical  activities  en¬ 
gendered  l»y  mixture  of  pigments  and  oils.  The 
practice  of  thinning  the  tube  colours  with  oil  of 
some  kind  is  almost  universally  adopted.  In  those 
exceptions  where  the  tube  colours  are  used  as  they 
are  squeezed  out  on  to  the  palette,  the  painting 
executed  must  present  a  heavy,  dull  appearance. 
The  painting  is  thick,  it  is  devoid  of  ti'ansparency 
where  this  (piality  is  waiited,  and  the  colours  “  sink 
in,”  with  the  result  that  the  picture  looks  one  of 
paint,  and  paint  only,  instead  of  a  transcript  of 
nature’s  beauties.  IMoreover,  the  chemical  action  of 
one  pigment  on  another  is  thus  accelerated.  When 
oil  or  varnish  is  incorporated  with  a  pigment  it  sur¬ 
rounds  the  particles  of  the  latter  with  a  pellicle 
or  coat  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  protective 
rather  than  injurious.  A  case  where  it  is  injurious 
is  that  of  linseed-oil  mixed  with  white  lead,  because 
tlie  white  lead  unites  with  several  components  of  the 
oil,  thus  disintegrating  the  latter.  Pigments  thinned 
liy  the  addition  of  some  one  or  other  drying  oil  or 
varnish  are  rendered  doubly  secure,  and  have  a  longer 
life,  with  the  additional  advantage  that  their  colour 
stands  out  with  more  brilliancy,  suggesting  a  more 
artistic  manipulation.  Glazing,  for  instance,  cannot 
be  made  thin  when  the  pigment  is  used  direct  from 
the  tube.  The  practice  of  using  a  vehicle  is  likewise 
one  of  economy,  a  greater  amount  of  canvas  surface 
being  covered,  and  the  effects  desired  being  attained, 
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with  Itut  few  exceptions,  with  the  same  amount  of 
paint. 

AVI  len  the  artist  lias  ground  iqi  Ids  drv  pigment 
witli  the  oil,  he  commences  painting  witli  the  mixture, 
in  the  knowledge  tliat  tlie  paint  so  pre^iared  will 
remain  without  any  liability  to  be  blown  or  shaken 
off.  Why  should  oil  possess  this  property  of  becoming 
firmly  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  canvas  ?  Let  us 
look  upon  the  pigment  in  its  powdery  state  as  an 
aggregation  of  minute  particles.  Now,  when  these 
minute  pai'ticles  of  pigment  are  mixed  with  oil,  each 
one  becomes  completely  covered  with  a  pellicle  (4'  oil, 
and  conseijuently  separated  from  every  other  by  the 
surrounding  coat  of  oil.  If  you  pour  a  little  thick 
gum  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  roll  some  small  shot 
in  it,  and  let  them  dry,  you  will  find  that  tliey 
become  smeared  all  over  with  the  gum,  that  they 
stick  to  each  other  and  to  tlie  paper  by  rea.son  of 
the  adhesiveness  of  the  gum.  This  is  precisely  the 
action  that  occurs  in  mixing  pigments  witli  oil  and 
spreading  this  mixture  on  canvas.  This,  however,  is 
lint  one  action  of  many  that  occurs,  for  the  oil  itself 
goes  through  various  stages  of  change.  One  of  these 
is  that  it  dries  and  becomes  hard.  Artists  know 
that  some  oils  dry  quicker  than  others;  this  fact  they 
have  leaint  by  experience.  They  also  know  that  one 
particular  oil  will  dry  better  with  one  pigment  than 
w'ith  another,  a  fact  that  leads  them  to  mix  a  siccative 
or  “drier”  with  the  oil  and  this  particular  ill-drying 
])igment.  In  this  mixture  of  badly-drying  pigment, 
oil,  and  siccative  we  have  an  heterogeneous  mixture 
as  unfit  for  artists’  use  as  a  Christmas  plum-pudding 
is  unfit  for  digestion.  The  aim  of  the  artist  should 
be  to  produce  on  the  canvas  a  homogeneous  layer 
of  linoxide — a  body  which  is  well  represented  by 
the  tough,  elastic  skin  that  forms  on  a  pot  of  oil 
paint  after  a  lengthened  exposure  to  the  air.  This 
linoxide  should  permeate  tlie  mass  of  pigment 
particles  and  foi'in  a  tougli,  and  eventually  dry  and 
hard,  coating  over  them.  If  such  a  layer  of  wear 
and  weather-resistino'  coatino-  is  formed  on  the  can- 
\  as,  no  matter  how  impermanent  a  pigment  may  be 
(provided  it  does  not  act  on  the  components  of  the 
oil),  no  change  in  line  or  tone  will  be  pi'oduced  in  the 
})igment  from  chemical  or  physical  agencies  because, 
when  once  this  coat  of  linoxide  is  formed  and  liar- 
dened,  nothing  but  one  sulistance  will  act  on  it  to 
disintegrate  it. 

Of  course,  after  the  above  statement,  artists  who 
desire  their  paintings  to  be  permanent  monuments 
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of  their  art  and  skill  will  wish  to  know  how  this 
desirable  object  is  to  he  attained.  I  fear  that  if  1 
were  to  give  the  full  chemical  explanation  of  the 
change  in  the  oil  preceding  and  producing  this 
impervious  linoxide,  I  should  l)e  too  teilious  and 
wearisome  to  my  uaiders.  1  will  therefore  briefly 
describe  the  action.  If  .some  linseed-oil  in  its  ]mre 
state — that  is  to  say,  just  as  it  is  after  extraction 
from  the  seed — he  sjiread  on  a  surface  ami  exposeil 
to  the  atmosphere,  it  will  commeiice  at  once  to  dry, 
hut  will  not  become  thoroughly  so  under  tlii'ce 
months.  The  “drying”  juncess — liy  which  term  is 
meant  the.  ha rih:inii)j  of  this  coat  of  oil — is  due  to 
the.  ahsoi’[ition  of  oxygen  gas  from  tla-  air.  This 
iudiihition  of  oxygen  causes  tin*  oil  tn  assume,  an 
elastic,  ricsinoiis  natur(‘,  which  has  recently  been 
termed  “  oil-ruliber  ”  (/.r.,  the  oxide-  of  linseed  or 
“  linoxide  "),  a.nd  the  lapidify  with  w  hich  linseed- 
oil  beconu'S  eoinei'ted  into  this  oil-iubbei’  is  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  rate  of  imbibition  of  oxygen. 

'I’he  ([uieker  the  drying  power  of  the  oil  the 
more  durable  is  the  pigment  which  it  encloses,  for  a. 
good,  (puck  drying  oil,  that  does  not  act  itself  on  the. 
■}iigment,  at  once  forms  a  ]U’ote.ctive  ])elliele  or  coat 
anaiiid  each  ](aiticle  of  pigment,  and  thus  actual 
contact  of  the  ]iigment  with  deleterious  bodies  is 
jiievented.  Even  an  adulterated  pigment,  or  one 
l)ad  in  itself,  such  as  King’s  yellow  (sulphide,  of 
ar.senic),  may  be  thus  securely  locked  iij)  out  of 
harm’s  way.  Now,  this  ]»rotective  pellicle  of  dry  oil 
may  be  produced  in  two  ways.  In  the.  first  ])lace, 
by  allowing  the  oil  to  dry  by  ex})osure  to  solar 
heat,  in  wliieli  case  the.  oil-acid,  ly  the  imbibition  of 
oxygen,  alone  becomes  “  lim.)xide  ”  or  “oil-rubber.” 
(Note. — E(.>r  the  ju'oper  jiroduetion  of  this  I.iody  the 
glycerile,  one  of  tlie  components  of  oil,  must  be  got 
rill  of.  This  is  effected  liy  eva])oration  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun’s  rays.)  In  the  second  jlaee,  by  making  the 
oil  a  drying  oil  by  the  addition  of  a  siccative,  which 
turns  the  oil-acid  into  a  sorrp  (instead  of  iid.o  lin¬ 
oxide),  the  glycerile.  in  this  case  also  lieing  dissipated. 
Hut,  although  a  soap  is  formed  of  this  union  of  oil 
and  siccative,  do  not  forget  that  this  hard  iiellicle  or 
skin  of  soap  partakes  somewhat  of  the  nature  iT  the 
oil-acids.  I'he  only  difference  is,  that  in  the.  one  case, 
oxygen  alone  has  united  with  the.  oil-acid,  whereas 
in  the  second,  oxygen  and  the  metal — lead  or  other 
metallic,  base  of  the  pigment — have  united  with  the 
oil-acid.  Thus  linseed-oil  is  composed  of  fatty  oil- 
acids  (linolin  acid,  &c.),  termed  linseed-oil-acid,  and 
glycei'ine  ethei'.  The  latter  body  readily  forsakc-s  its 
Companion  under  certain  conditions,  as  in  the  first 
case  liy  evaporation,  when  oxygen  gas  unites  with 
the  separated  linseed-oil-acid,  and  converts  it  into  lin¬ 
oxide — the  tough  leathery  pellicle  we  desire  to  form 
in  painting.  A  similar  change  takes  place  in  the 


second  case,  but  instead  of  oxygen  alone  combining 
with  the  linseed-oil-acid,  the  metallic  base  of  some 
])igment  or  body  added  as  a  “drier”  mutes  with  the 
acid  and  pi'oduces,  not  linoxide,  but  a  metallic  .soap, 
such  as  a  lead  soap,  manganese  soap  ;  and  this  last 
boily  (i.c.,  the  metallic  soa]i)  also  dries  hard  and  lirm, 
althougli  it  is  not  ahvays  durable.  Eor  instance,  a 
lead  soap  is  easily  disintegTated  by  contact  with 
other  ]iignLent,s. 

From  the  foregoing  actions  it  is  seen  that  a  layer 
of  oil  dries  in  two  way.s.  If  it  is  n.sed  alone,  it  dries 
and  hardens  by  ab.sorbing  oxygen  gas,  which,  uniting 
with  the  limseed-inl-acid,  converts  it  into  linoxide, 
while  the  glycei’ine*  that  was  in  the.  oil  is  evajto- 
rated.  In  the  second  case  an  oil  dries  and  hardens 
by  becoming  con\eited  into  a  soa]),  instead  of  into 
linoxide,  if  the  ]iigment  or  drier  n.sed  with  it  is  a 
body  that  can  unite  with  the  acid  in  the  oil.  In  this 
case.  tlie.  metallic,  base,  of  the  pigment  or  drier  unites 
with  the  lin.seed-oil-a.cid  and  forms  the  metallic  soap. 

To  .secure  the  ])ernianency  of  his  padding  the  artist 
.should  endeavi.iur  to  (u’oduce  the  pellicle,  or  coating 
of  linoxide,  for  this  body  is  not  acted  on  by  contact 
with  any  other  bi.idies,  and  when  once  it  has  become 
thoroughly  hardened  it  is  impervious  under  all  con¬ 
ditions  of  exjiosure  to  the  a,tmos]ihere,  while  me]>hitic 
vapours  are  not  deleteiious  in  any  way  to  the 
colours  themselve.s. 

I  n  a.  ])a.inting  it  is  not  easy  to  produce  a  homo¬ 
geneous  coating  of  linoxide,  because,  the  conditions 
under  which  the  picture  is  painted  render  this  almost 
an  impossibility.  For  instance,  many  pigments 
jio.ssess  a  metallic,  base,  others  act  on  linseed-oil, 
and  in  con.seiiuence  of  forming  a  metallic  soap,  }ire- 
\'ent  the  production  of  linoxide.  Again,  it  is  scarcely 
I’easonaljle  to  exia-ct  an  ai'tist  to  wait  three  months 
for  Ihe  thorongh  diying  of  Ids  first  painting  before 
he  o'ives  it  the  .second  coat  or  tlie  finishing  touche.s. 
He,  therefore,  has  recourse  to  siccatives,  W’hich  vir¬ 
tually  act  in  the  .same,  way  as  the  metallic,  pigments. 
Yet  again,  the  methods  by  which  the  oil  has  been 
clarified  and  rendered  “drying”  have  in  .some  ca.ses 
.so  acted  on  the  oil  as  to  ]U'event  the  formation  of 
this  .songht-for  linoxide.  This  is  a  quandai’y,  my 
readers  will  .say,  that  they  are  led  into.  Well,  there 
is  one  way  out  of  it,  and  that  is  liy  using  an  oleo- 
ri-sinous  medium.  In  other  words,  execute,  in  varnish, 
and  not  oil  jtainting.  The  colour-grinder  (-i.c.,  artist’s 
colourman)  would  confer  a  lioon  on  ])ainters  if  he 
were  to  grind  u})  the  colours  in  an  oleoresinous 
vehicle,  or  in  an  oil  varnLsh  made  without  turpentine 
as  a  component.  We  should  then  see.  less  of  the 
fading  ijf  colours  in  modern  paintings  than  we  now 
witness.  Even  pigments  of  doubtful  permanency 
would  be  safely  locked  u]i  in  .such  a  vehicle. 

*  Glycerine  is  glycerile  added  to  'water. 
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By  F.  G  STEPHENS. 


“  Aut  nunquam  tentes,  aut  perfice.” 


WHOEVEE 
goes  to 
Lord  Sack- 
ville’s  vener¬ 
able  seat  near 
S  e  V  e  n  0  a  k  s 
and  expects 
to  find  a  sys¬ 
tematic  and 
majestic  bnild- 
ing  of  ordered 
proportions, 
and  with  no¬ 
ble  ornaments, 
or  anything 
like  architec¬ 
ture,  homogeneous,  correct  and  dignified,  will  lie 
disappointed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  student  of 
history,  the  lovei’  of  the  picturesque,  and  the  ob¬ 
server  of  old  English  modes  of  life,  whose  traces 
abound  on  the  beautiful  plateau  which  dominates  the 
great  Weald  of  Kent  at  its  northern  side,  may  find 
in  each  of  Knole’s  chandlers,  long  galleiies,  and 
quaint  quadrangles,  or  courts — of'  various  sizes  and 
not  fewer  than  eight  in  all,  about  which  the  famous 
mansion  has  been  formed  —  a  chapter  illustrating 
the  life  of  the  nation  in  haidly-chauged  records 
of  landed  magnates  and  theii'  clients.  Erom  these 


parts  of  the  multiform  structure  it  is  hard  for 
artists  to  tear  themselves,  while  lovers  of  letters  and 
students  of  verse,  of  portraits,  and  Tudor  and 
Jacobean  relics  at  large,  recogidse  in  Knole  a 
treasury  of  delight  and  a  sort  of  garde  ineuhh  of 
ancient  furniture.  Here  tlie  good  Cardinal  IMoreton 
lived  long  and  died  happy ;  here  Archbishop  War- 
ham,  whom  Ei'asmus  called  ‘‘a  most  accomplished 
and  perfect  prelate,”  I'esided — his  time-worn,  sincere 
and  thoughtful  face  survives  in  Holliein’s  portrait 
now  at  Lambeth  ;  Cranmer,  another  heio  in  Ins  way, 
and  not  without  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  lived  in 
a  room  which  is  still  pointed  out.  He  tried  to  save 
part  of  the  possessions  of  his  See  by  bribing  Henry 
YIII.  with  Knole  and  other  manors,  fjueen  Mary 
granted  the  place  to  Cardinal  Pole ;  Elizal)eth  gave 
it  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and,  in  1569,  to  Thomas 
Sackville,  then  an  esquire,  afterwards  Lord  Buck- 
hurst,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England,  and  Earl  of 
Dorset.  By  this  means  one  of  the  present  holder’s 
race  became  possessed  of  the  great  estate.  Df  his 
family,  one  “  came  over  with  the  Compieror  ”  from, 
as  Drdericus  'N^italis  tells  us,  the  t(»wn  of  their  name 
in  Hormandy,  and  his  second  son  was  Sewer  of 
England,  while  another  of  the  race,  being  bound  for 
this  country  in  the  Blanche  Xef,  had  already  gone 
on  lx)ard,  but  accidentally  returned  to  shore  and  so 
e.scaped  the  death  which,  in  XoA'ember,  1119,  hefell 
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Kiii-;4’  Hclivy's  son  ;iihI  all  Ills  coinvadcs.  Xiyt‘1  do 
Sacd'Cville  had  llic  lioiiiair  of  (■xcdiiniiuuicaliiai  at  llio 
hands  nf  A’llncl  vol.  Kin”'  dohn  huind  dordan  do 
Sack\  ill(,'  a  stunt  anlaoonist  \vhnn  he  heeanie  a  sort 
(if  trustee  (if  IMagiia  Charta.  Andrew  de  Saekr  ilh* 
was  Constahle  of  Fxirdeaux  under’  the  lUaek  I’rinee, 
l\r.F.  for  Sussex,  •'Idth  Edward  Ilk,  and  died  in 
IdTd.  Erom  this  wiirthy  the  line  of  descent  is 
unhrokeri  until  the  present  time.  It  ineludes 
Thomas  Sackville,  Earl  of  1  )orset,  who,  in  “  Ferrex 
and  I’orrex,”  wrote  the  first  organic  drama  in  the 
English  tongue,  t^tueeu  Elizabeth  “went  to  see” 


the  Stnai’ts.  He  was  the  “  llnekhurstd’ of  Fe]iys,  the. 
“  IM iddlesex  ”  of  ( Iramniont;  horn  in  HidT,  la*  died  in 
17tM).  It  was  his  epitaph  thai  I’ojie  wrote  for  the 
toinh  at  AN'ithyam,  which  eoidains  tlie  reliijs  of 
“  Diirset,  the  grace  ut  t'oiirts,  llie  Muses'  pride,” 
and  eommends  to  pc.ister’ity  the 

“  Jtless’d  peer  !  liis  great  forefatliers'  every  grace 
Iteflecting,  and  reflected  in  liis  race. 

Where  otlier  Buckhursts,  otlier  Dorsets  sliine. 

And  patriots  still,  or  poets,  deck  the  line.” 

Here,  to  “Dorset’s”  house,  cam<‘  Nh'lliers,  Ro¬ 
chester,  Sedley,  Rrior,  Dryden,  Ihitler,  (fongreve. 


nOOKWAY  TO  PORTElt'S  LODOB.  KXOLE. 

{l>nnrii  hji  II.  li.  from  a  l^Jiotof/rajfh  hij  C.  Corke^  SPrcmmlcs.) 


it.;  I’hiliji  Sidney  and  .\le,\aiider  Rojie  united  in 
ftdmirifig  it,  and  tin*  author,  Ji.s  Ryron  said — 

“Call’d,  proud  boast  I  the  British  dralria  forth.” 

He  likewi.se  wrote  the  once  renowned  “  IMirrour  of 
IMiigistrates,”  and  was  a  close  favourite  of  Elizalaeth, 
one  of  those  who  were  iijipointed  to  try  Alary 
(.,>,ueen  of  Sci.its,  with  the  Earls  of  rVrundel,  Essex, 
and  Southani])ton.  The  died  on  ,\]!ril  Thtli,  1()0(S, 
while  sitting  at  the  (fonneil  d’ahle  in.  'Whitehiill, 
and  was  hnried  in  ’Westminster  Ahhey.  Still  hetter 
known  was  Charle.s,  the  sixth  Earl,  who,  lieing  the, 
1  luke  of  Ahjrk’s  C(.anrade  at  sea  in  KlGo,  wrote  the 
reiKjwned  A'erses  beginning — 

“  To  all  ye  ladies  now  at  land 
We  men  at  sea  indite,” 

and  was  ti  leader  in  the  Revolution  which  altolished 


W’yeherley,  Aildi.son,  Rojie,  Killigrew,  and  a  host  of 
hetter  if  not  wittiei’  men;  here  ( 'haiTes,  second 
Duke  of  Dorset,  collected  ]iictures  and  wrote  the 
lieautiful  .sono’  of  “Arno’s  Ahde.”  Here  Sir  dc.Kshua 

O 

Reynolds  went  for  his  holidays,  if  not  to  paint  por¬ 
traits  for  his  friend,  John  Erederick,  third  Duke, 
who  was  lilxewise  the  friend  ;ind  patron  of  (Joldsmith, 
Johnson,  and  others  of  literary  renown.  To  him 
succeeiTed  (leoige  John  Frederick',  lourth  Duke,  to 
whom  Ryron,  his  conir;ide  at  Htirrow,  deckired  him¬ 
self  “  ])assi(jn;itely  iittached,”  and,  in  ISOo,  com¬ 
mended  in  those  Vfdedictory  verses  which  are  found 
in  “  Hours  of  Idleness,”  and  liegin — 

"Dorset,  whose  early  steps  with  mine  have  strayed.” 

Add  to  these  attractive  remains  iuid  memories  (jf 
KmJe  cl.  park  crowded  with  noble  beeches,  graceful 
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sycaiiioivs,  and  innnaiiaivial  oaks — a  ])ara(liso  of  to  (, Ik*  line  of  the  Hat  and  uotclie\'('d  wall,  w  liioh  is 
de.vious  okaU's  clad  in  smiiptiions  x’evihit'c,  and  the.  ]ti(*fc(‘d  in  three  rows  wit  h  si|nai'('-licadcd  and  latticed 
home,  of  hundreds  of  deer;  add  likewise  a,  higher  windows.  Its  noble  gateway,  whose*,  flaid<ino  t.owers 
siiace  of  level  land,  in  all  a  thonsaiid  acres,  and  five*,  are  crowned  with  leattlenients,  while  its  jiortal  was, 
miles  round  about.  Kmde  b(‘ing  such  as  this,  the  and  is,  wide  enough  to  admit  of  <i)u‘‘'‘>i  Eli/abedh’s 


THE  CRIMSON  DRAWINCt-ROOM,  KNOLE. 
(From  a  Phofugraph  bn  C.  EnHenliiijh  Corke,  Sereiwaks.) 


reader  will  sympathise  with  one  who,  lacking  space 
for  writing  at  large,  must  leave  unsaid  at  least  half 
that  might  be  told. 

Although  larger  than  the  two  put  together, 
Knole  resemlrles  in  some  respects  Cotele,  which 
from  its  tree-clad  banks  overlooks  the  broad  and 
silvery  Tainai".  and  the  Kentish  house  has  points 
reminding  us  of  Haddon,  in  its  lovely  Deiiryshire 
glen.  It  was  aptly  said  by  Horace  "\Val}>ole  that 
the  front  of  Knole  (of  which  IMr.  Eulleylove’s 
(hawing  is  a  capital  portrait)  I'csemldes  an  Oxford 
College  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  it  is  distinguished 
by  a  weather-stained  and  time-worn  fa(;;ade  of  grave 
and  silvery  grey  stone,  by  its  high  roof  of  slate,  rich 
in  hues  of  four  centuries  of  sunlight  and  rain,  and 
its  long  range  of  dormers  projecting  from  the  ridge 


huge  coach  drawn  by  jamderous  houses,  bearing  ber 
pages  seated  on  the  ste}),  and,  flanking  it  on  either 
side,  her  halberdiers  marching  in  I'ed  and  gold.  The 
dignity  of  the  front  loses  nothing,  while  its  pictur- 
escpieness  is  immensely  enhanced,  l:>y  the  heraldic 
leopards  nffronf4  of  the  house  of  Sackville,  which, 
carved  in  stone,  sit  one  on  each  dormer  head,  and 
are  strongly  marked  against  the  sky.  Tall  I'udor 
chimneys  in  red  lirick,  with  handsomely  moulded 
heads,  are  telling  features  of  the  whole,  and  lielong 
to  those  inner  buildings  we  shall  see  when,  pass¬ 
ing  the  wicket,  we  come  to  the  lordly  (trass  (fomt, 
where  the  sunlight  sleeps  on  plats  of  richest  vei'dure, 
amid  which,  leaning  forward  as  if  in  self-defence 
and  armed  with  sword  and  shield,  a  nude  statue  of 
the  (iladiator  rqwUen-v  is  conspicuous  in  the  darkest 
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l;ironzp,  and  relieved  against  the  sun-blanched  wall. 
It.s  presence,  here,  amid  lacturescpie  hut  debased 
dmuestic  (dothic  arclutectural  surroundings  of  the 
sixteenth  centuiy,  is  a  verv  characteristic  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  taste  of  tlie  eigliteenth  century. 

AVe  pa.ss  under  another  arcliway  and  enter  the 
Stone  Court,  so  called  liecause,  as  tht‘  woodcut  sliows, 
it  is  paved  all  over.  Traversing  this  to  tlie  long 
^»cnn/o-classic  coloniuide,  whose  I'oof  forms  a  spacicms 
Ixilconv,  we  enter  the  building  ly  the  arched  door 
shown  in  the  drawing,  and  reach  the  vestibule,  which 
is  divided  1»}'  a  screen  from  the  Great  Hall  with  its 
towering  roof,  and  remarkalde  for  its  dais,  wide  open 
fireplace,  its  roomy  music  gallery  overlamd,  with  a 
richly  carved  fmnt,  the  huge  pictures  on  the  walls, 
and  an  open  louvre  in  the  ro(.)f.  Tins  tine  chanil)er, 
the  poet-earl  having  altered  it  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  is  older  than  it  looks.  AVhat  is  called  the 
Grand  Staircase  is  exceedingly  (plaint,  not  huge, 
more  ])icture.S([ue  than  beautiful,  formed  of  oa.k, 
which  has  been  ]>aintcd  with  Elizaliethan  aral.)es(pies, 
and  it  opens  under  two  arches  of  carved  W(_tod, 
su])ported  by  a  single  pillar.  ( )n  the  angle  of  the 
balustrade  which  serves  as  a  handrail  is  the  leo}>ard 
sejant  of  the  Sackvilles.  A  pa.ssage-like 

landing  at  the  to]>  of  the  stairs  leads  us  to  the  first 
of  several  ranges  of  rooms,  mostly  with  compaia- 
tively  low  ceilings  and  tloc.u's  of  various  levels; 
S(.ime  rooms,  of  which  the  Grown  Gallery  before  us 
is  a,  choice  example,  are  panelled  in  oak,  some  are 
sumptu(.)u.sly  hung  with  tapestries  endiroidered  with 
huge  figures  re|>resenting  classic  and  Scripture 
“histories.”  The  casements  are.  latticed;  they  have 
heavy  mullions  of  stone,  and  mostly  open  u})on  sni;dl 
inner  courts,  which  are  enclosed  by  other  gallei’ies 
and  rooms,  with  hay  windows,  surmounted  l)y  gables 
of  all  sorts  of  sizes,  shapes,  and  kn'els,  and  charm¬ 
ingly  (plaint  and  pictures(jue.  Other  windows  give 
immense  vistas  of  gardens  glowing  with  llowers, 
or  long  alleys  Ikxired  with  grass,  or  land.scajtes 
where  sunshadows  follow  each  other  over  the.  tops 
of  enormous  treiw.  The  floors  of  the  chamhers  are 
mostly  of  slabs  of  solid  timber  strong  as  the  house 
itself  and  dark  with  time:  some  of  the  rooms  are 
lined  with  similar  slalis.  The  vi.sitor’s  devious  ]>ath, 
not  less  than  its  many  angles,  single,  stejis  and  sta.ir- 
cases,  attests  the  irregular  way  in  which,  according 
to  changes  of  fashion  and  new  demands  for  space, 
Knole  was  built. 

Alodern  deiminds  formed  a.  handsome  Imt  com¬ 
paratively  small  panelled  chainher  into  a  ball¬ 
room  of  great  interest,  and  ancient  custom  led  to  its 
lieing  hung  with  large  mirroi’s  and  life-size  porti'aits 
of  the  .Sackvilles,  their  wive.s,  allies,  and  friends. 
Among  these  and  similar  pictures  elsewhere,  of 
which  1  can  select  hut  very  few,  the  visitor  to  Knole 


must  needs  find  many  a  relic:  there  stands  the 
hero  of  a  chronicle  ;  the  ladies  of  ten  generations, 
not  many  of  them  beautiful,  are  ranked  near  at  hand, 
with  the  scholars  and  chanipi('>ns  of  four  hundred 
A'eai's  ;  the  statesman,  the  poet,  the  monaich,  and 
the  prelate,  are.  to  lie  met  with.  Not  a  few  of  them 
have  “  made  history  ”  in  their  livcxs,  and  the  greater 
niimher  were  more  or  less  famous.  The  ma.jority 
of  the  idctures  are  authentic  and  sincere  likenesses. 
Numei'ous  copies  (.(btain,  while,  except  those  which 
are  first-rate  works  of  art,  such  as  the  Eey- 
noldses  and  Gainsboroughs,  nearly  all  were  spoiled 
by  “restorations”  of  the  crudest  kind.  AATilpole’s 
censure,  not  (piite  fairly  applied,  declared  that  “  they 
seem  to  have  been  liespoke  by  the  yard,  and  to  lie 
drawn  by  the  same  painter.”  “I  came  to  Knole,” 
he  wrote,  a  hundred  and  ten  years  ago,  “  and  that 
was  a  medley  of  various  feelings.  Elizabeth,  and 
Ihirleigh,  and  Ihickhurst,  and  then  Gharles  and  Anne, 
Dorset,  remhroke,  and  Sir  Edwa,i'd  Sack^'ille,  and 
then  a.  more  engaging  Dorset,  and  Adlliers,  and  Trior, 
and  then  the  (dd  Duke  and  Duchess,  and  Lady 
Tetty  Germaine,  and  the  Court  of  George  II.”  “I 
w’orship  all  its  faded  .sjdemhair,”  he  continued,  “and 
enjoy  its  preservation,  and  could  have  wandered 
over  it  for  hours  witli  satisfaction;  lait  there  was 
such  a.  heterogene(.)us  housekeejiei'  as  .sjioiled  all  my 
enthusiasm,  .slie  was  more  like  one  of  Airs.  St. 
d(jlin’s  aliigails  tlian  an  inhaltitant  of  a  venerable 
mansion,  and  slie  sliullled  a.]:>out  in  slijtpers,  and 
.seemed  to  admire  liow  1  caaild  care  aliout  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  such  old/r/g/iG  as  covered  tlie  walls'” 

Gndoiilitedly  AA'alpole’s  companion  descril.ted  as 
“frightful”  the  first  portrait  I  shall  name,  but  it  is, 
neverthele.ss,  extremely  interesting,  and  awarded  to 
Ahirc  Glieeraedts  (tlie  younger),  a,  Fleming  of  ability 
wlio  worked  much  in  England  and  died  herein  Kioo. 
It  represents  at  full-length  and  life-size  Alary,  Inmn 
(hirzoii,  wife  of  Edward,  fourth  Earl  of  D(.)r.set,  K.G., 
wearing  an  enormous  wheel  farthingale;  the  stihest 
of  sta.ys  leave  lier  bust  bare,  under  a  wide,  ruff  of 
lace;  her  capacious,  s})len(li(lly  emliroidered  gwvn 
is  heaped  in  the  most  uncomfortahle  fa.shion  behind 
her  waist,  and  her  very  life-like  and  fresh  features 
are  set  in  the.  style,  of  the  ])ortraiture  of  her  time. 
It  is  observable  that  the  .same  ai’tist  painted  Thomas, 
the  first  eai'l,  in  that  curious  group  Air.  .^charf 
ac(piired  hu'  the  Natiimal  INartrait  tiallery  in  1882, 
and  which  depicts  a  conference  of  Englisli  and 
.Spanish  ]ileni}totentiaries  in  1604.  About  this  time, 
no  doulit.  Countess  Alary  was  painted  by  (Sheeraedts. 
.She  was  the  governe.ss  of  two  of  the  children  of 
Ghailes  1.,  and,  as  AATiitlocke  reported,  her  prudence 
and  conduct  were  so  conspicuous  that  when  .slie  died 
in  1645,  I’arliament  ordered  her  funeral  to  lie  at  the 
]iublic  expen.se.  Next  to  this  example  hangs  tlie 
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noble  \vl Idle- lei life-size  })Ofti';iit,  by  IMvtinis,  of 
Lionel  OranHebl  (fatlier  of  the  wife  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Ooi'Set),  Lord  High  d’reasnrer  of  England  and 
Earl  of  ^Middlesex,  bolding  the  long  white  wand  of 
bis  ottice,  clad  in  black  and  gold,  and  looking  wise 
and  sedate,  altbongli  be  is  .smiling  amid  the  blackest 

of  beards. 
In  strange 
c  o  11 1  r a  st 
with  this 
is  its 
m  iglibonr. 
by  A"an 


by  one  of  the  most  terrible  duels  of  the  duelling- 
age  in  wbicli  be  lived  (1590-1052).  In  1013  he  fell 
out — the  cause  is  not  known — with  the  Lord  liruce 
of  Kinlo.ss,  and  in  the  strange  narrative  I  borrow 
troiu  ( 'ollins,  who  tound  the  manuscript  at  (.^fueen’s 
( 'ollege,  ( ).\ford,  the  then  Sir  Edward  Saekville  re¬ 
corded  in  a  h.'tter  l,o  a  Irieiid  what  I'annot  but  g-i\'e 
grim  iiitei'est  to  the  full-length  life-size  jiietun* 
ol  the  stalwart,  not  ungeiiial  man,  tlressed  in  I'ed 
emliroidered  in  gold,  which  is  atti'ibuted  to  \'aii 
1  )yck. 

It  seems  that  the  challenge  came  from  the  Scots¬ 
man,  who,  in  terms  of  incomparable  fantasy,  iin  ited 
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Loo,  of  (.'harles,  second  I  )uke  of  J  torset.  Master  of  the 
Horse  to  Frederick,  Frince  of  Wales,  a.  work  of  1751. 
He  ajijiears  in  a  “  Ilomaii  lialiit,”  as  it  was  called, 
which  coinjirisesa  breast-plate,  a  lorica,  and  a.  ]ilunied 
helmet  wonderful  to  behold.  ( )n  another  side*  of  the 
Fall  Koom  hangs  the  masculine  and  striking  eltigies 
of  the  above-named  Edward,  fourth  Ea.i'1  of  I  )orset, 
L'hamberlaiu  to  Hein'ietta  (Maria,  a.  statesman  of 
weight  and  renown,  whose  youth  was  distinguished 


his  o]i])0iient  to  “  come  and  do  him  right”  with  his 
sword.  After  many  curious  juidiminaries  they  met 
near  I’)ergen-o])-Zoom,  where  “  but  a  village  divides 
the  States’  territories  from  th(‘  Arch-Duke’s.”  “At 
the  delivery  of  the  swords,  which  was  performed 
by  Sir  d(»hn  Heidon  [Sackville’s  second],  it  ]ileased 
the  Lord  liruce  t.o  choose  my  own  .  .  .  .  1 

i'e(piested  my  second  to  certify  him  ‘  1  would 
presently  decide  the  difference,  and  therefore  he 
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slionid  presently  meet  me  nii  liorsel)iiek,  only  waited 
oil  by  our  surgeons,  they  lieiiig  unarmed.’  Together 
we  rode,  but  one  liefore  the  other  some  twelve 
score  [paces],  about  two  English  miles;  and  then 
passion,  having  so  iveak  a,u  enemy  to  assail  as 
my  discretion,  easily  heea.me  victor,  and,  using  his 
power,  made  me  ohedient  to  his  commands,  I  being 
verily  mad  with  anger  the  Lord  Bruce  should  thirst 


to  stir,  but  to  sulTer  us  to  execute  our  jdeasures,’ 
we  being  fully  resolved,  (!od  forgive  us,  to  dispatcli 
each  other  hy  what  mea-ns  we  could.  1  made  a 
thrust  at  my  enemy,  hut  was  short,  and,  in  draw¬ 
ing  hack  my  arm,  I,  received  a,  great  wound  thereon, 
which  I  interpreted  as  a,  reward  for  my  short  shoot¬ 
ing;  liut,  in  revenge,  I  pressed  in  to  him,  though  f 
then  missed  him  also,  and  then  I  received  a  wound 
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after  my  life ;  and  ivith  a  kind  of  assuredness, 
seeing  1  had  come  so  far,  and  needles.sly,  to  give 
him  leax'e  to  regain  his  lost  reputation,  I  bade  him 
alight,  which  in  all  willingness  he  cpdckly  granted, 
and  there,  in  a  meadow,  ankle-deep  in  water  at 
the  least,  bidding  farewell  to  our  doublets,  in  our 
shirts  began  to  charge  each  other,  having  afore  com¬ 
manded  our  surgeons  to'  withdraw  themselves  a 
pretty  distance  from  irs,  conjuring  them  besides,  as 
they  respected  our  favours  or  their  own  safeties,  ‘  not 
732 


in  my  right  pap,  which  passed  level  through  my 
body,  and  almost  to  niy  back.  And  there  we 
wrestled  for  the  two  greatest  and  dearest  judzes  we 
could  ever  expect  tryal — for  honour  and  life;  in 
which  sti’uggling,  my  hand  liaA’ing  Imt  an  oi’dinary 
glove  on  it,  lost  one  of  his  servants,  though  the 
meanest,  which  hung  hy  a  skin,  and,  to  sight,  yet 
remaineth  as  before ;  and  I  am  just  in  hope  one  day 
to  recover  the  use  of  it  again.  But  at  last,  breath¬ 
less,  yet  [i.c.  eie]  fputting  our  holds,  there  past  on 
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liolh  sides  ]iro))Ositioiis  Ilf  keeping  oul’Ii  other’s  sword, 
lint  when  iiniity  is  dead,  contidenee  eonld  not  live; 
and  who  shonld  ([nit  first  was  the  (piestion,  whieh, 
on  neither  part,  either  wonld  pei'fonn  ;  and,  rt'stiA'- 
ing  again  afresh,  with  a  kiek  and  a  wreneli  togetlier, 
I  freed  niy  long-captived  wea[)(.in,  which,  inconti¬ 
nently  levelling  at  his  throat,  being  master  of  his 
[sw(.)rd],  I  demanded  if  he  wonld  ask  his  life  or 
yi(dd  his  sword  f  Upon  which,  tliongh  in  tliat 
eminent  danger,  he  liravely  demdd  to  do.  IMyself 
being  wounded,  and  feeling  lo.ss  of  Idood,  having 
tlnv'e  condnits  running  on  me,  began  to  make  me 
faint,  and  he  courageously  [lersisting  not  to  accord 
to  either  of  my  projiositions,  i'ememl)i'aiice  of  his 
former  bloody  desire,  and  fetding  my  present  estate, 
I  struck  at  Ids  lu’art,  lait,  with  his  avoiding,  mist 
my  aim,  yet  pas.sed  through  his  l)ody,  and  draw'- 
ing  hack  my  sword,  repast  througli  aguin  tlirougli 
another  place,  when  he  cried,  ‘  ( )h  !  1  am  slain,’ 
seconding  his  speech  witli  all  tlie  fon.'e  he  had  to 
cast  me.  I’mt  being  too  weak  after  I  had  defended 
his  assanlt,  I  easily  lieca.me  master  of  him,  laying 
him  on  his  l)ack,  wlien,  l)eing  u])on  liini,  1  rede- 
maiided  ‘if  he  would  rcapiest  his  life?’  Hut  it 
seemed  he  [irized  it  not  at  so  dciir  a  ra.te  to  l:)e  l,)e- 
holding  for  it;  [and  lu“]  la'avely  replied  ‘he  scorned 
it,’  which  answer  of  his  was  so  nolile  and  wortliy, 
as  I  [irotest  I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  (itter 
1dm  any  more  violence,  only  keeiping  him  down  till 
at  length  his  surgeon  afar  off  cried  mit  ‘  lie  wonld 
immediately  die  if  his  wounds  were  not  stopjied.’ 
AVlicreupon  I  asked  ‘if  he  desii'cd  his  surgeon  should 
come?’  which  he  accepted  of;  and  being  diu.wn 
away,  1  never  offered  to  take  his  sword,  accounting 


it  inhnmane  to  rob  a.  dead  man,  for  so  T  held  him  to 
Ite.  ’rids  [affair’]  thus  ended,  1  retired  to  my  sui’geon, 
in  whose  ai’ins,  after  I  had  remained  a.  while,  for 
waid;  of  lilood,  I  lost  my  sight,  and,  withal,  as  I  then 
thought,  my  life  also.  Hut  strong  water  and  his 
diligence  ([uickly  recovered  me,  when  1  escaped  a 
great  danger,  for  my  lord’s  surgeon,  when  noliody 
di'eamed  of  it,  came  fidl  at  me  with  my  lord’s  sword, 
and,  had  not  ndne  with  my  sword  interposed  himself, 
1  had  been  slain  by  those  base  hands  although  my 
Lord  Hruce,  weltei'ing  in  his  blood  aaid  past  all  ex- 
pei'tation  of  life,  conformable  k)  his  former  carriage, 
which  was  undoulitedly  noble,  cryed  out,  ‘  llascal, 
Inald  thy  hand.’  So  may  I  ])rosper  as  I  have  dealt 
sincerely  with  you  in  this  I’elatioir,  and  which  1  ]>ray 
you,  with  the  enclosed  letter,  deliver  to  rny  Lord 
Lhamherlaiir ;  and  so,  etc.,  youi'S, 

“Ed.  Sackville. 

“Lorrvaine,  the  Sth  of  Sept.,  IGL!.” 

’This  outrageous  champion  covei’cd  liinrself  with 
glory  of  other  kinds,  and  was  an  ardent  defender 
of  Hacon  at  the  great  (daurcellor’s  trial  itr  1021  ;  a 
conrrrrairder  at  the  battle  of  Hrague;  he  srrcceeded  to 
the  ear'ldonr  irr  1024  ;  hecanre  a  Knight  of  the  ( Jartei’, 
Lord  Chamlrer’lain  to  the  Lhieen,  Lord  Chamherlahr 
to  the  King,  a  fre(|ueirt  errvoy  and  artrhassador  ;  it 
was  he  who,  wheir  in  1041  the  bishops  were  in.sulted, 
ordered  the  ti’ain-lrairds  t(r  fir’c  n[)on  the  rabble  at 
Westirrinster  ;  and  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry 
at  Edgehill  who  rescired  the  royal  banirer  when 
Sir  Edward  Verrrey,  the  Starrdard-Hearer’,  was  killed. 
He.  died  at  Dorset  House,  Fleet  Sti’eet  (Ireirce  Dorset 
Court,  which  survives),  duly  17th,  1052,  aird  was 
buried  with  his  aircestors  at  Withyarir  in  Sussex. 
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EOYPTLA.N  ART  AND  RECENT  DISCOVERIES. 

AV  e  are  happy  to  publish  the  following  communication 
from  Air.  Flinders  Petrie  on  the  subject  of  his  recent 
labours  : — 

“  To  most  persons  Egyptian  art  is  a  thing  of  only  one 
style,  which  they  have  been  taught  by  constant  platitudes 
to  regard  as  unchanging  and  without  a  history.  But  so 
soon  as  any  real  and  critical  acipiaintance  is  made  with  the 
course  of  its  various  schools,  it  is  seen  to  have  as  fluctuating 
and  as  distinctly  marked  a  history  as  the  art  of  any  other 
country.  Aly  excavations  in  the  last  few  years  have  been 
specially  directed  to  tracing  the  course  of  the  manufactures 
of  Egypt,  their  technical  nature  and  artistic  development. 
So  closely  do  we  trace  the  changes  of  skill  and  of  taste  in 
that  country,  when  we  obtain  sufficient  dated  materials  for 
study,  that  many  classes  of  objects,  such  as  rings,  scarabs, 
and  beads,  can  now  be  dated  not  only  to  a  century,  but 
even  to  a  single  reign.  We  are  thus  becoming  cajiable  of 
making  some  real  appreciation  of  what  is  the  nature  of 
Egyptian  art. 

“The  present  year’s  collection  at  Oxford  Alansion  il¬ 
lustrates  particularly  the  age  of  the  great  conquerors, 
Thothmes  III.  and  Ilameses  II.  And,  until  the  Egyptian 
Government  will  allow  of  scientific  exploration  at  Tel 
Amarna,  we  have  perhaps  recovered  here  almost  as  much 
as  we  shall  accurately  learn  of  this  age.  Of  the  great 
sculptures  there  are  already  plenty  of  examples  in  England, 
but  two  pieces  brought  over  now  are  worth  notice.  One  is 
a  massive  and  powerful  lion’s  head  treated  architecturally, 
and  with  that  peculiar  hungry  fierceness  which  the  Egyptian 
knew  how  to  render ;  the  other  is  a  great  lintel  from  a 
temple  door,  carved  with  finely-rendered  hieroglyphs, 
which  show  how  a  master  would  do  one-half  of  a  symme¬ 
trical  work,  and  set  his  inferior  pupil  to  copy  it  on  the 
other  half.  It  is  in  the  small  products  that  we  learn  most. 
The  blue  glazed  vases  and  bowls  with  painted  designs  are, 
some  of  them,  free  and  skilful  in  their  drawing  :  the  figure 
of  a  girl  poling  along  a  boat  to  market  is  very  true  in  the 
spring  of  the  limbs  and  the  dainty  expression  of  the  head, 
although  it  is  thickly  outlined,  and  the  whole  face  depends 
on  the  form  of  a  single  mass  of  black  for  the  lips  and  nose. 
Nothing  shows  more  the  mastery  of  their  means  than  the 
rough  way  in  which  an  Egyptian  would  give  expression  and 
spirit  by  dashing  methods,  which  no  tyro  would  dare  to 
use.  The  ducks  hung  up  by  the  legs  on  another  blue  vase 
are  brushed  on,  often  without  connecting  and  completing 
the  outline,  and  without  any  regard  for  strict  detail  or 
symmetry ;  and  yet  the  effect  is  excellent.  The  gazelle 
browsing  is  outlined  with  a  few  long  strokes,  which  swell 
in  and  out  to  give  a  substantial  form,  without  the  least 
effort.  It  is  perhaps  in  their  brush-work — either  on  painted 
figure  decoration,  or  in  the  great  tomb  paintings,  and 
especially  the  grand  outlines  in  the  unfinished  tombs — 
where  we  can  best  value  the  skill  with  which  a  single 
sweeping  line  will  rise  and  fall  to  indicate  one  muscle  after 
another. 


“  When  care,  however,  was  to  be  given  to  a  laborious 
jiiece  of  work,  the  result  did  not  merely  depend  on  a 
copying  of  a  conventional  canon  of  proportion.  In  the 
wooden  statuette  of  a  priest  in  the  iiresent  collection  we 
see  the  genuine  study  of  a  character,  such  as  no  mere  rules 
could  have  produced.  The  long  firm  mouth,  the  large  bony 
brows,  the  full  straight  jaw,  all  tell  of  one  mind,  and  show 
an  unhesitating  realism  and  a  skill  of  expression  equal  to 
that  of  the  best  Homan  busts.  The  pose  of  the  whole 
figure  also  is  firm  and  vigorous,  and  the  head  is  well  set  on, 
with  the  natural  slope  forward  of  the  neck. 

“We  can  now  trace  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  blue  glazed 
ware  during  this  period  ;  the  stiff  beginnings,  about  1500 
B.C.,  the  free  and  .skilful  designs  of  about  1.350,  and  the 
utter  decadence  of  it  after  1200  b.c.  By  1000  B.c.  a  totally 
different  character  of  work  had  set  in ;  and  the  rich  blues 
had  given  jdace  to  light  green  glaze,  while  modelling  rvas 
thought  far  more  of  than  painting,  and  sometimes  reached 
a  good  level.  Glass-making  can  also  now  be  traced,  from 
the  plain  black  and  white  of  about  1500,  to  the  rich  violet, 
Indian  red,  and  greens  of  1400  to  1.300  ;  followed  by  the 
butter-yellow,  brick-red,  and  poor  tints  of  1200  and  onward. 
These  all  di.sappear  by  1000  b.c.,  and  clear  green  glass 
follows,  Avith  some  elegant  small  Avork  in  variegated  beads. 
The  wavy-coloured  glass  bottles  of  1400  to  1200  B.c.  are  of 
graceful  Avork  and  harmonious  colouring,  far  aliove  the 
coarse  style  of  Homan  glass. 

“  When  Ave  are  alile  to  date  the  contents  of  our  museums, 
and  to  study  their  specimens  historically  in  the  light  of 
exact  information  such  as  Ave  are  noAV  getting  by  excava¬ 
tions,  Ave  shall  at  last  see  Avhat  has  been  the  ever-fluctuating 
])lay  of  skill  and  fashion  on  Egyptian  art.” 


RECENT  ACQUISITIONS  AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

Before  discussing  the  three  great  pictures  Avhich  have 
been  acquired  for  the  National  Gallery  from  the  Longford 
collection,  Ave  mu.st  call  attention  to  one  or  tAvo  less  imiror- 
tant  canvases.  Simon  Marmion  is  a  French  jiainter  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  of  whose  Avork  we  have  hitherto  possessed 
no  example.  His  tAvo  pictures,  “  The  Soul  of  St.  Bertin 
Borne  to  Heaven,”  and  “  A  Choir  of  Angels,”  are  curious 
rather  than  beautiful.  They  are  primitive  in  style,  and 
display  that  patient  searching  for  effect  which  is  so  dear  to 
the  Gothic  brain.  Another  gap  in  the  National  Gallery  is 
filled  by  Donck’s  “  Portrait  of  .Ian  van  Hensbeeck  and 
his  Wife,”  Avhich  is  dated  1636.  It  is  stiff  and  formal  in 
composition,  yet  dignified  withal,  and  though  the  land¬ 
scape  lacks  breadth  and  freedom  it  is  bathed  in  a  pleasant 
golden  haze.  Thoaias  Barker  Avas  not  a  great  painter, 
but  he  lived  at  a  time  Avhen  the  memory  of  Gainsborough 
Avas  still  fresh,  and  he  caught  a  breath  of  inspiration  from 
the  artist,  to  Avhose  tradition  he  remained  loyal.  His 
“  Landscape  Avith  Figures  and  Cattle  ”  has  a  certain 
rusticity  of  style  and  handling,  but,  though  not  a  supreme 
Avork,  it  is  a  pleasing,  naive  composition.  The  Longford 
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pictures  are  l»y  far  the  most  important  addition  that  lias 
lieen  made  to  tlie  Xational  (Jallery  for  many  years.  It  lias 
long  lieeii  something  of  a  reproach  to  ns  that,  although 
Holbein  sjient  many  years  and  painted  many  portraits  in 
England,  we  did  not  iiossess  a  single  example  of  his  art. 
This  rejiroach  has  now  heeii  hajijiily  removed,  and  in  “The 
Amhassadors  ”  we  have  one  of  the  most  distingnished 
Holbeins  in  the  world.  There  has  been  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  concerning  the  two  “andias.sadors,'’  or  “jihilo- 
sojiliers,"  as  some  jirefer  to  call  them.  ( )ne  has  been 
snrnii.sed  to  be  >Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  but  this  conjecture  has 
found  little  support,  and  it  has  been  argued  with  much 
jilansibility  that  the  sitters  were  Freiichmen.  ^Ve  are 
content,  however,  to  leave  the  solution  of  this  vexed 
({iiestion  to  the  historians.  From  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
it  really  does  not  matter  whether  they  are  chancellors  or 
chimney-sweejis.  d'lie  canvas,  which  is  dated  1533,  is  a 
noble  specimen  of  Holbein's  art.  'Plie  mastery  of  detail  is 
marvellous,  and  yet,  in  sjiite  of  a  touch  of  dryness  and 
austerity,  the  ]iarts  are  so  completely  snlrordinated  to  the 
whole  that  we  do  not  hud  the  details  distracting.  The  ))re- 
cision  of  the  drawing  and  the  firmness  of  the  handling  con- 
s])ire  to  create  the  imi>ression  that  the  iiietnre  is  a  glorified 
piece  of  still-life.  The  ])ortrait  of  “Adrian  Fnlida  Eareja” 
is,  in  contrast  to  the  Holliein,  a  singularly  liohl  and  energetic 
work.  Here  we  have  a  ])iece  of  vigorous  impressionism. 

always  knew  when  to  stay  his  hand.  He  set 
out  to  expre.ss  certain  ideas  upon  canvas,  and  when  he  had 
accomi)lished  his  end,  his  ])ictnre  was  as  “finished’’  as 
genius  could  make  it.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  (in 
memory)  the  rei)lica  of  this  ])ortrait,  which  was  at  the  Old 
i\Iasters  last  year,  with  the  original.  The  copy,  which  some 
asserted  upon  excellent  grounds  to  lie  a  forgery,  was  forced, 
tortured,  insistent.  The  l^ongford  version  has  a  tine  feeling 
of  noliility  and  reserve.  It  is  fully  signed  “Dio.  Velasiiz., 
Jdiilip  IV.,  a  cnbienlo  ejnsip  pictor.  High.”  (Moroni’s  “Por¬ 
trait  of  an  Italian  Nobleman”  is  the  least  valuable  acqui¬ 
sition  of  the  three.  The  llergamese  jiainter  is  already  ad¬ 
mirably  reiiresented  in  our  National  (lallery,  and  the  latest 
example  has  not  the  distinction  and  mastery  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  “  Tailor.”  But  none  the  le.ss  it  is  a  welcome  addition, 
and  gives  fresh  glory  to  our  excellent  collection  of  Italian 
jiictnre.s.  The  ]inrchase  of  the  Longford  mastciqiieces  was 
more  prudent  and  more  haiqiily  inspired  than  the  purchase 
of  the  Blenheim  Baiihael.  We  owe  a  profound  delit  of 
gratitude  to  (Mr.  Clolvin  and  those  who  gave  the  enterprise 
their  snp]iort,  and  we  believe  that  neither  they  nor  the 
nation  will  ever  regret  their  vigorous  action  in  the  matter. 
The  opposition  of  those  who  reproach  the  (government  with 
extravagance  is  completely  disarmed  by  the  fact  that  of  the 
]iurchase  money  ■63f),000  was  sub.scribed  by  loyal  citizen.s. 


EXHinrrioNs. 

The  Twentieth  Autumn  Exhibition  of  modern  works  of 
art  at  the  Walker  Art  (lallery,  Livei’iiool,  was  ojienetl  on 
(Monday,  l.st  Se]itember.  The  exhiliits,  nnndiering  1,315, 
include  a  good  many  of  the  most  noticed  ]iictnres  of  the  last 
London  seasiiri,  as  well  as  the  usual  rejire.sentation  of  the 
work  of  Lancashire  artists,  and  the  collection  is  one  of 
more  than  average  strength.  The  Arts  Sub-Committee  of 
the  City  Council  and  (Mr.  Ch.vrles  Dy.vll,  the  curator,  were 
aided  in  the  tasks  of  selection  and  arrangement  by  (Mr. 
Alfred  East,  (Mr.  Arthur  Melville,  and  Mr.  Isaac 
Co(jKE.  The  hanging  has  been  done  jiarticnlarly  well,  and 
a  novel  effect  has  Ijeen  attempted  in  the  arrangement  of 


one  large  gallery  in  Whistlerian  fa.shion,  with  walls  of  self- 
coloured  sacking  (borilered  by  a  reddi.sh  frieze  and  dado), 
upon  which  jiictnres  of  a  suitable  character  are  dotted 
about  in  an  admired  Japanese  disorder.  The  effect  is  agree¬ 
able  and  re.stfnl,  but  it  is  not  much  relished  by  the  rejected, 
who  retlect  that  chielly  in  consequence  of  this  innovation 
the  number  of  jiictnres  shown  is  about  two  hundred  less  than 
last  year.  The  water-colonrists,  who  are  in  a  majority  in 
Liverpool,  are  the  chief  sufferers  ;  for,  because  of  this 
ap]iro)iriation  of  the  gallery  usually  given  to  drawings, 
their  work  is  banished  to  two  small  rooms.  The  ]iictnres 
found  worthy  of  places  in  this  e.x]ierimental  room  are 
chiefly  those  whose  mo.st  obvious  iinality  is  tone.  They 
include  (Mr.  John  M.  Swan’s  “  (Maternity,”  and  his  exipn.site 
“  Pi]iing  Fisher-boy  ;  ”  (\Ir.  Napier  Hemy’s  “  Ojiorto  ;  ”  Mr. 
Albert  (Moores  “Summer  Night  Enji-San,”  Iiy  (Mr. 
East;  “Joniiuil,”  by  (Mr.  'Wilson  Steer;  (\Ir.  MTlliam 
Stott’s  “Diana,  Twilight  and  Dawn  (Mr.  (Maurice 
({rieffenh.vcen’s  “Japarie.se  Fan;”  and  “Off  St.  Ive.s,” 
by  (Mr.  Adri.vn  Stiikes.  Here  also  is  Jlr.  Bobert 
Fowlers  “Ariel”  on  a  bat’s  back  ;  a  study  of  the  nude 
distinguished  by  a  lovely  scheme  of  colonr-harmony  in  deep 
blue  and  Hesli  tint.  This  is  one  of  four  jiictnres  selected 
by  the  Coiqioration  for  the  [lermanent  collection  ;  the  others 
being  “Late  Autumn,”  a  tine  examjile  of  the  virile  style  of 
(Mr.  Anderson  Haoue;  “Oiihelia,”  by  (Mi.ss  Henrietta 
Uae  ;  and  “Summer-Time  in  Sussex,”  a  scholarly  drawing 
by  Air.  Hampson  Jones.  Possibly  some  more  iiiqiortant 
linrchases  are  in  contemplation.  Among  the  mo.st  promi¬ 
nently  attractive  figure-subject  pictures  are  Air.  Holman 
Hunt’s  “Trinnqih  of  the  Innocents;”  Sir  Frederick 
Leichton’s  “Bath  of  Psyche  ;”  the  Hon.  John  Collier’s 
‘Wdeoiiatra ;”  Air.  Eenest  Normand’s  “AWshti  Deposed  ;” 
and  Air.  Fr.vnk  Dicksee’s  “  Bedemption  of  Tarmhiinser.” 
The  collection  is  strong  in  land.scapc  subjects  of  merit, 
.snrh  as  Air.  David  AIurray’s  “Aldiite  Alill;”  Air.  AV.  L. 
Picknell’s  “November  Solitude  ;”  and  Air.  Henry  AIoore’s 
“Storm  Brewing.”  Air.  John  Finnie  has  four  admirable 
land.scajie  snlijects  ;  Air.  Isa.vc  Cooke  has  rendered  with 
force  the  effect  of  a  gathering  thunderstorm  in  his  “  Loch 
Skene;”  Air.  .I.vmes  T.  AVatts  treats  a  Avoodland  scene 
with  real  ]ioetic  jiower  in  “A  AATiiter  Evening  Clow  ;”  and 
there  are  also  important  contributions  by  Professor  Her- 
KoMER,  AIe.s.srs.  J.  AIacAATiirter,  B,  AAI  Allan,  H.  W  B. 
Da\  lES,  C.  11.  Bolkihton,  a.  Parsons,  A”eend  Kino,  E. 
Parton,  T.  Austin  Brown,  AAI  Battray,  J.  Olsson,  B. 
AVane,  AV.  Pollen  Bishop,  T.  Huson,  Neils  Al.  Lund,  AI. 
P.  Lindner,  P.  H.uiarty,  and  Douol.vs  Adams. 

The  Eighth  Alanchester  Autumn  Exhibition,  opened  the 
day  following  that  at  Liverpool,  contains  71 1  exhibits  ;  which, 
however,  include  a  valuable  collection  of  fifty-eight  draw¬ 
ings  by  older  English  water-colonrists,  recently  presented  by 
Air.  B.  P.  lio.ss  to  the  Corporation  for  the  jiermanent  collec¬ 
tion.  Among  these  are  excellent  examples  of  Cox,  De  AVint, 
Prout,  AVmiley,  Cotman,  Barret,  Copley  Fieldinc,  and 
other  classics.  I  lung  as  they  are,  o]ipo.site  a  disjJay  of  new 
drawings,  they  enqihasise  forcilily  the  distance  that  divides 
the  methods  and  colour  of  ]iast  and  present.  The  modern 
water-colours  are  well  selected,  but  not  of  much  imjiortance, 
and  there  is  no  sculpture  that  calls  for  notice.  Air.  Logs- 
dail’s  “Ninth  of  Novemlier  ”  is  a  leading  attraction  ;  and 
other  jironiinent  jiictnres  are  Sir  Frederick  Leighton’s 
“Tragic  Poete.ss,”  Air.  AIacAAMirter’s  “  Alonnt  Etna,”  Air. 
CoAv’s  “  After  AAhxterloo,”  Air.  Pettie’s  “The  AA^orld  rvent 
very  rvell  then,”  Air.  Henry  AIoore’s  “Summer  Time,” 
Air.  David  AIurray’s  “Aleadow  Alirror,”  “The  Thames 
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from  Windsor”  by  i\Ir.  Coodall,  Hr.  Kennedy’s  “  Boy  and 
Dryad,”  j\Ir.  John  M.  Swan’s  “Lioness  Defending  Her 
Cubs,”  Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s  “  Jesus  with  the  Doctors  in 
Jerusalem,”  and  Mr.  T.  Graham’s  powerful  “The  Last 
Boat.”  The  portraits  of  Mr.s.  Thomas  Agnew  by  Mr.  Fildes, 
of  W.  Q.  Orchardson  by  him, self,  and  of  John  Burns  by 
the  Hon.  John  Collier,  are  deservedly  prominent.  There 
are  several  portraits  by  local  artists,  including  one  of  the 
Mayor,  Mr.  Alderman  Mark,  by  Miss  Emma  Magnus,  but 
none  of  them  call  for  especial  remark.  Mr.  Anderson 
Hague  shows  his  accu.stomed  splendid  but  forced  colour 
and  vigorous  brushwork  in  a  “  Hayfield  ”  and  other  works, 
and  the  characteristics  of  his  style  are  abundantly  bur¬ 
lesqued  by  his  numerous  admiring  imitators.  The  be.st 
work  by  Mr.  Edwin  Ellis  is  his  “  Bathers,”  a  very  charming, 
classically  conceived  landscaiie.  Mr.  George  Sheffield’s 
spirited  representation  of  a  naval  battle  “  A  hundred  years 
ago  ”  has  been  purchased  by  the  Corporation  for  the  perma¬ 
nent  collection.  The  exhibition,  which  is  hung  with  judg¬ 
ment,  is  on  tlie  whole  an  attractive  one,  and  well  up  to  the 
average  at  IManchester. 


REVIEWS. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Thomson’s  handsome  volume,  “  The  Barhizon 
School,”  is  an  able  amplification,  with  great  additions  both 
of  text  and  illustrations,  of  the  series  of  articles  which  saw 
tlie  light  two  years  ago  in  The  Magazine  of  Art.  It 
does  not  profess  to  be  a  profoundly  critical  work,  but,  while 
full  of  evidences  of  original  re.search,  it  gives  in  a  popular 
form  biographical  sketches  of  the  distinguished  painters 
who  were  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  greatest  school  of 
modern  landscape.  It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the 
influence  for  good  which  Corot,  Millet,  Rousseau,  and  Diaz 
exercised  upon  the  art  of  our  century.  They  released  it 
from  the  thraldom  of  barren  formulae,  and,  though  they 
were  none  of  them  wanton  iconoclasts,  they  introduced 
new  ideas  and  new  methods.  The  chain  of  tradition 
never  snaps  a  link,  and  for  an  Englishman  it  is  soothing 
to  reflect  that  it  was  Constable  who  united  the  masters 
of  the  Barbizon  school  with  the  landscape-painters  of 
the  past.  Constable  loved  nature,  but  he  loved  Claude 
as  well ;  and  though  he  gave  a  distinct  impetus  to  the 
Romantic  movement  in  France,  he  was  only  transmitting 
through  his  own  work  the  influence  of  Claude  and  the 
other  old  masters.  At  this  distance  of  time  we  can  consider 
dispassionately  the  desperate  contest  which  the  “  Romantics  ” 
of  1830  waged  against  the  hide-bound  pedantry  of  the 
Classical  school.  The  follies  and  extravagances  of  the 
indiscreet  followers  of  Delacroix  and  Hugo  are  forgotten. 
The  admirable  work  which  they  achieved  in  literature  and 
art  remains  for  their  everlasting  glory  and  honour.  And 
now  that  time  has  softened  the  acerbity  of  conflict,  the  one 
fact  concerning  which  there  can  be  no  dispute  is  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Romantic  movement  were  classical  to  the  tips 
of  their  fingers.  Corot  was  a  disciple  of  Claude  ;  Virgil 
was  Millet’s  constant  solace.  Are  Claude  and  Virgil  the 
gods  of  the  Goths  ?  And  so  movement  follows  movement, 
and  the  wildest  innovator,  when  time  has  destroyed  his 
preposterous  experiments,  is  mellowed  by  age,  until  he  too 
becomes  a  classic  and  a  prophet.  The  “  Barbizon  school  ” 
is  a  vague  and  convenient  title.  It  should  not,  strictly 
speaking,  include  Corot,  but  titles  are  our  servants  not  our 
masters,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  demand  absolute  verbal 
accuracy  in  all  things.  But  we  may  ask  if  Daubigny  and 
Dupre  are  given  a  place  by  the  side  of  Corot  and  Millet, 
why  was  Courbet  excluded  ?  The  painter  of  “  The  Stone- 
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Breakers”  was  a  master  concerning  whose  achievements 
there  is  now  no  question,  and,  in  s^jite  of  the  monstrous 
inequality  of  liis  work,  his  Avill  remain  one  of  the  great 
names  in  the  history  of  the  art  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Not  so  great  as  Corot’s,  of  course,  who,  as  he  more  surely 
accomplished  what  he  set  himself  to  do,  will  be  accounted 
the  most  distinguished  jiainter  of  his  time.  He  strove,  not 
unsuccessfully,  to  attain  perfection,  and  may  be  called  the 
Raphael  of  modern  landscape.  Nor  is  Courbet  so  great,  if 
we  consider  the  mass  of  his  work,  as  Millet.  But  if  we 
except  the  two  supreme  masters,  who  should  be  set  over 
him  ?  Mr.  Thomson’s  book,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  excel¬ 
lently  illustrated,  and  the  reader  who  is  unacquainted 
with  the  originals  may  gather  from  the  reproductions  a 
clear  impression  of  the  design  of  each,  though  he  neces¬ 
sarily  lose  the  subtlety  of  tone  and  the  feeling  of  colour. 
The  publishers,  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall,  have  lavished 
great  care  and  expense  on  the  production  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Yates  Carrington,  whose  charming  terrier-jnctures 
have  delighted  the  dog-loving  visitor  to  the  Academy  for 
some  years  past,  has  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  com¬ 
panion,  and  has  enshrined  his  memory  in  a  small  book 
issued  from  the  Pall  Hall  Gazette  office.  His  clever  illus¬ 
trations,  of  which  there  is  profusion  in  “  Teufel  the  Terrier,” 
brighten  the  pages  of  Mr.  “  Charing  Cross,”  who  tells  the 
story  of  the  dog  with  much  humour  and  pathetic  simplicity. 

In  Miss  Grace  Black’s  “A  Beggar  and  other  Fan¬ 
tasies  ”  (Edward  Garnett)  there  is  more  promise  than 
achievement.  In  the  gruesome  dream,  which  gives  the 
book  its  title,  there  is  a  power  both  of  drama  and 
description.  But  it  has  not  entirely  escaped  from  morbid 
sentimentality,  and  its  moral  is  a  little  commonplace. 
However,  it  proves  that  Miss  Black  has  imagination  as 
well  as  a  sense  of  picturesqueness,  and  her  next  experiment 
mil  be  looked  for  with  interest. 

Dr.  Garnett’s  “  Iphigenia  in  Delphi  ”  (Cameo  Series : 
T.  Fisher  LTnwin)  is,  like  all  its  author’s  work,  cultivated 
and  refined.  In  construction  it  is  severely  classical,  and  its 
diction,  though  not  uniformly  dignified,  does  not  often  drop 
below  a  high  level  of  excellence.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  Dr.  Garnett’s  exquisite  translations  from  the  Anthology 
will  be  disappointed  at  his  renderings  of  Homer.  His 
choice  of  metre — the  heroic  couplet — is  unhaiipy,  and  though 
he  has  handled  the  measure  with  a  certain  breadth  and 
freedom,  his  versions  still  seem  hard,  and  give  the  feeblest 
echo  of  Homer’s  sweeping  verse.  In  poems  of  a  lighter 
vein  he  is  more  at  his  ease,  and  his  translations  from 
Theocritus  and  the  rest  are  more  elegant  as  well  as  closer 
to  the  original. 

To  the  “  Cameo  Series  ”  also  belongs  “  fVordsimrtKs 
Grave”  (T.  Fisher  Unwin).  Those  who  deem  verse  the 
best  medium  for  literary  criticism  and  delight  to  conduct 
political  controversy  in  sonnets  will  take  an  interest  in  IMr. 
William  Watson’s  verse.  It  is  facile  enough,  and  is  not 
lacking  in  felicitous  touches.  But  as  it  rarely  ceases  to  be 
disputatious,  it  seldom  begins  to  be  verse,  and  we  close  the 
book  with  a  clearer  notion  of  Mr.  Watson’s  opinions  than 
of  his  poetical  style. 


XOTABILIA. 

The  South  Wales  Art  Society  is  growing  rapidly  in  popu¬ 
larity.  Its  annual  report  shows  that  during  the  past  year 
its  member-roll  increased  to  225,  and  tha.t  fourteen  addresses 
were  delivered,  while  exhibitions  and  life-classes  have  been 
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lielil,  and  nunierous  excursions,  having  an  artistic  purpose, 
were  arranged. 

M.  Louis  Logixo's  tine  statue  of  Victor  Hugo,  which 
was  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1884,  under  the  title  of 
“  Autunin  Leaves,"  and  now  figures  prominently  at  the 
French  Exhibition  at  Earl’s  Court,  is  to  be  cast  and  erected 
in  Jersey.  A  subscription  list  has  been  opened  for  its 
purchase.  A  statue,  too,  to  Daumier,  the  great  caricaturist, 
who  may  in  some  resiiects  be  termed  the  French  Gillray,  is 
to  be  set  up  in  Marseilles,  his  native  town. 

The  tine  memorial  monument  to  the  heroes  of  Waterloo, 
executed  by  the  Comte  Jacques  de  Lalainu;,  and  which 
was  unveiled  with  so  much  ceremony  at  Lrussels  by  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  has  been  about  six  years  in  hand,  and 
is  a  work  of  real  genius.  The  CVunte  Jaccpies  declined  any 
remuneration  fr>r  his  work,  not  because  he  is  an  “amateur,” 
Init  on  account  of  his  sympathy  with  the  suliject,  being  half 
English  by  tlescent,  and  speaking  the  language  like  a  native. 

Lesponding  to  the  lead  of  the  Loyal  Academy,  the 
authorities  of  the  Ecole  des  Leaux-Arts  have  introduced 
certain  important  alterations  in  the  conduct  of  the  schools. 
As  many  of  our  readers  know,  the  institution  includes  a 
number  of  ateliera  each  under  the  direction  of  an  eminent 
artist  appointed  liy  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts.  Before  1883 
any  student  might  be  admitted  freely  to  his  aid'ier  l>y  the 
presiding  artist  without  having  ])assed  through  the  schools 
as  a  i)U])il.  Since  that  time,  owing  to  abuses,  it  has  been 
the  custom  to  require  every  candidate  for  entrance  to  an 
atelinr  to  pass  a  competitive  examination.  This  new  ar¬ 
rangement,  however,  liy  no  means  realised  the  expectations 
of  the  Council,  which  did  not  anticipate  empty  studios,  and 
it  has  now  been  annulled.  Sidiject  to  the  ajiproval  of  the 
Minister,  these  ateliers  will  henceforth  once  more  be  open 
to  young  artists. 

Picture-forging  continues  a  jirosperous,  and  it  would 
appear  a  favourite,  profession.  In  addition  to  the  spurious 
Cecil  Lawsons,  Millets,  Corots,  Detailles,  Leaders,  and 
Ti.ssots,  to  which  we  have  from  time  to  time  drawn  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  Ave  have  now  to  record  the  falsifi¬ 
cation  of  Courbets,  Avhich  have  of  late  been  throAvn  ujion 
the  market.  In  Marlotte,  in  Belgium,  a  factory  has  been 
discovered  in  full  blast.  It  AA'as  scientifically  furnished  with 
an  oven  arranged  for  the  “  projier  ripening”  of  the  varnish, 
and  for  the  production  of  “(|uality  ”  in  these  precious  can¬ 
vases,  Avhich  were  imiiorted  from  Paris  for  the  pur])Ose.  But, 
after  all,  the  painter  can  scarcely  lie  pitied.  The  outrage 
on  his  memory  may  in  some  degree  be  regarded  as  a  just 
retribution,  for  did  he  not  in  his  lifetime  carry  on  such  a 
manufactory,  and  sign  the  canvases  which  were  painted  by 
his  luipils  ? 

The  publication  by  the  IHaniuis  de  Surgeres  of  his  li.st 
of  no  fewer  than  300  portraits  of  Cardinal  Lichelieu  which 
have  never  been  thrown  on  the  market,  is  a  curious  proof 
of  one  of  the  tests  of  popularity  or  public  symiiathy. 
Lord  Lonald  Gorver’s  handsome  volume  of  the  “  Portraits  of 
Marie  Antoinette  ”  includes  no  fcAver  than  500  numbers. 
Of  Shakespeare,  if  vve  remember  aright,  no  fewer  than  1,200 
had  been  issued  U])  to  the  middle  of  the  present  century. 
Of  Dickens,  nearly  400  separate  portraits,  photographs, 
and  engravings  were  |iublished  in  his  lifetime.  Of  Queen 
Victoria  as  many  as  G2  etriginnl  jiortraits  have  been  ex¬ 


hibited  in  the  Loyal  Academy.  Who  .shall  say  hoAv  many 
times  her  features  have  been  reproduced  by  graver  and 
camera'?  IMr.  O’Donoghue,  of  the  British  iSIuseum,  has 
made  a  great  list  of  the  portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  the 
late  i\lr.  Franz  Thimm  catalogued  those  of  Goethe  for  the 
same  institution  ;  and  his  son,  Mr.  Carl  Thimm,  has  in  a 
similar  Avay  devoted  his  attention  to  Schiller.  Instances 
of  such  collections  as  these,  which  might  be  multiiilied 
almost  ad  infinitum,  compare  strangely  AAuth  the  uniipie 
portrait  of  IMontesipiieu. 

A  neAv  society,  calling  itself  “  The  Arti.sts’  Alliance,”  has 
been  set  on  foot,  and  has  been  distributing  touting  pro¬ 
spectuses  among  artists  and  amateurs.  Against  the  hona 
fides  of  the  scheme  Ave  say  nothing  at  jiresent.  But  Ave 
Avould  Avarn  our  readers  against  a  society  not  one  member  of 
Avhose  “honorary  council  ”  or  officers  is  reputably  knoAvn  in 
the  Avorld  of  art ;  Avhich,  Avhile  jironiising  great  things  in 
the  AAuy  of  developing  art  in  England  if  people  Avill  only 
send  in  their  guineas,  includes  bead-Avork,  skeleton-leaves, 
and  tatting  among  “  the  Arts  ;  ”  Avhich,  in  return  for  sub¬ 
scriptions,  grants  members  the  right  of  affixing  the  letters 
“  .M.A.A.”  (Member  of  the  Artists’  Alliance)  after  their 
names;  and  A\dueh  appeals  to  amateurs  to  as.sist  in  “the 
enrolment  in  one  poAverful  liody  of  the  Avhole  of  the 
amateur  and  professional  artistic  talent  (in  Avhatever  de¬ 
partment  of  the  kingdom)  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  its 
members,  and  for  the  AdAuncement  of  Art,”  "We  AA'ould 
not  have  noticed  this  grandilopuently-Avorded  prospectus, 
oidy  a  small  fraction  of  which  we  have  quoted,  but  that 
AAU  see  nothing  in  the  scheme  likely  to  realise  its  roseate 
prognostications  ;  nothing  to  justify,  from  the  artistic  jioint 
of  vieAv,  the  undue  encouragement  of  the  skeleton-leaf 
amateui’,  and  nothing  of  any  benefit  to  anyone,  .save  to  the 
proprietors  or  .salaried  officials. 


OBITUARY. 

!M.  Amedee  Bauuit,  the  landscape-painter,  avIio  has 
died  at  Bordeaux,  Avas  born  in  Geneva  in  1825.  From  1868 
he  Avas  a  constant  exhibitor  at  the  iSalon,  usually  choosing 
his  landscajie  in  the  south-AA^est  of  France. 

We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  John 
Mos.sman,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  He  AA'as  a  Scottish 
sculptor  of  considerable  ability,  and  practised  chiefly  in 
GlasgoAV,  where  his  statues  of  Campbell,  David  Livingstone, 
Norman  Macleod,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  are  at  present 
erected.  During  the  ten  years  folloAving  1868  he  sent  .six 
works  to  the  Loyal  Academy. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Shade,  avIio  died  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
AA’as  a  member  of  that  clever  band  of  American  painters 
Avho  selected  the  instruction  of  the  German  schools  in 
preference  to  those  of  Paris.  Like  Mr.  Walter  Shirlaw,  he 
based  his  style  on  the  teaching  of  Munich,  but  Diisseldorf 
and,  at  a  later  period,  Paris  AA^ere  visited  by  him  for  the 
accpiisition  of  a  Avider  knoAvledge  and  sympathy.  In  choice 
and  treatment  of  subject  he  Avas  an  idealist  ;  and  he  even 
carried  this  quality  to  some  extent  into  his  portraiture. 
Among  his  chief  Avorks  are  “  The  God  of  Love  Teaching 
the  Nightingale  to  Sing  ;  ”  “  First  Love,”  in  the  possession 
of  the  National  Gallery  of  Berlin  ;  and  “  The  PoAA’er  of 
Love,”  in  tlint  of  the  Empress  Frederick. 
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THE  “  ATELIER  SYSTEM  ”  IN  LONDON. 

]\I.  Fernand  Cormon,  who  may  be  said  to  share  with 
M.  Benjamin-Constant  and  M.  Dagnan-Bouveret  the 
leadership  of  the  modern  French  school,  is  apiiealing  to  the 
British  art-student  to  stay  at  home  with  all  the  short¬ 
comings  of  his  teaching,  rather  than  to  come  to  France  and 
become  infected  with  the  more  serious  faults  which  are 
certain  to  be  contracted  in  the  Parisian  studios.  He  de¬ 
clares — and  he  will  shortly  enlarge  upon  this  vital  subject 
in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine — that  the  English  school  is 
the  only  one  besides  the  Belgian  which  is  worthy  of,  and 
which  extorts,  the  admiration  of  France.  “  You  are  deficient,” 
he  says  in  effect,  “  in  the  science  of  art,  no  doubt  ;  but  you 
overflow  with  artistic  feeling.  Why  come  to  France,  where 
all  is  in  a  diseased,  transitional  state,  and  exchange  your 
fine  feeling,  your  invention,  originality,  and  individuality 
for  some  slight  improvement  in  drawing  ?  While  we  teach 
you  to  draw  better,  we  force  you  to  give  up  your  colour  and 
your  feeling,  and  for  what  ? — for  empirical  art,  so  to  say,  partly 
false  or  wholly  tentative  and  inartistic  cm  fond.  You  absorb 
more  of  our  faults  than  of  our  qualities — for  of  the  latter  we 
have  relatively  few,  and  those  entirely  national ;  and  you  go 
back  equipped  (as  you  think)  for  your  career,  an  Anglo-Gaul, 
with  faults  of  both  nations — an  English  bird  with  wings 
clipped  with  French  scissors!”  Simultaneously  with  this 
vigorous  protest  conies  the  announcement  that  the  Principal 
of  the  St.  John’s  Wood  Art  Schools  is  elaborating  a  system 
to  remove  as  far  as  may  be  the  Englishman’s  reason  for 
migration.  Supplementing  the  efforts  of  Sir  James  Linton, 
Mr.  Hubert  Vos,  Mr.  S.  J.  Solomon,  and  others,  Mr.  Ward 
has  obtained  the  generous  aid  of  IMr.  Alma-Tadema  and 
Mr.  Seymour  Lucas  in  establishing  an  atelier — at  first, 
however,  only  limited  in  extent.  The  proposal  is  to  allow 
as  many  as  are  willing  and  capable  to  join  a  sketching  com¬ 
petition  which  is  to  extend  over  eight  monthly  meetings, 
they  being  visited  and  advised  the  while  by  Mr.  Seymour 
Lucas.  He  who,  at  the  end,  is  adjudged  the  winner  by  a 
competent  tribunal  will  then  enter  a  studio  to  be  provided 
free  of  cost  and  duly  furnished  with  accessories  and  models, 
and  will  work  for  a  year  to  elaborate  the  winning  sketch 
into  a  picture  under  the  immediate  suiiervision  of  Mr. 
Alma-Tadema.  Mr.  Tadema  undertakes  to  act  in  this 
manner  for  two  years,  when  he  will  make  way  for  someone 
else,  and  by  which  time  he  hopes  to  see  the  system  greatly 
extended. 


THE  NEW  TURNERS  AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

It  is  reported  that  the  present  important  addition  made 
to  the  number  of  the  Turner  drawings  on  view  at  the 
National  Gallery  is  not  a  final  one,  and  that  yet  another 
room  will  before  long  be  devoted  to  the  water-colour  work 
of  the  greatest  of  landscape-painters.  But  meanwhile  we 
do  well  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  nature  of  that  which 
has  just  been  added.  There  are  in  all  in  the  new  Turner 
room  upwards  of  a  hundred  drawings,  which  are  of  almost 
all  periods,  and  of  very  various  degrees  of  what  is  called 
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“  finish.”  When  we  say,  however,  that  the  greater  number, 
though  undated  and  unnamed,  belong  unmistakably  to 
Turner’s  later  time,  it  will  be  quickly  understood  that,  as 
regards  “  finish,”  in  the  popular  accejitation  of  the  term, 
there  is  but  little  to  note  in  this  new  addition  to  our  exhi¬ 
bited  store.  Few  collections  of  Turner  drawings,  indeed, 
could  show,  half  as  conclusively  as  the  work  in  the  new  room, 
how  masterly  an  “  impressionist,”  in  the  best  of  all  senses. 
Turner  became  in  his  later  life.  The  last  years  of  all  were 
no  doubt  years  when  deterioration  came  to  the  artist  along 
■with  advanced  old  age ;  but  such  drawings  as  the  new 
“  Lausanne  ”  and  others  of  its  epoch — a  “  Fribourg,”  for 
instance,  with  the  lightest  of  its  bridges  swung  over  the 
deep  ravine — only  prove  once  again  that  the  penultimate 
period  in  Turner’s  work  was  rich  in  qualities  to  which 
the  earlier  had  been  a  stranger.  We  have  perhaps  im¬ 
plied  that  the  scenes  of  many  of  the  drawings  are  not  easy 
to  identify,  and  this,  of  course,  is  especially  the  case  in 
those  works  in  which  fancy  and  imagination,  the  poetic 
vision,  in  fact,  played  the  greatest  part.  Foreign  rather 
than  English  travel  permitted  Turner  to  witness  the  “  effects” 
he  has  here  not  so  much  actually  recorded  as  exquisitely 
idealised  and  refined.  Among  the  large  and  impor¬ 
tant  drawings  of  somewhat  earlier  date  there  is  an  “In¬ 
verary  Pier,  Loch  Fyne,  Morning,”  which  will  have  par¬ 
ticular  interest  for  the  student  of  the  “  Liber  Studiorum.” 
A  “  Dunstanborough,”  again,  will  interest  the  systematic 
student,  and  in  this  case  a  comparison  with  that  “  Liber  ” 
print,  which  was  suggested  by  the  same  place,  will  reveal 
marked  differences  rather  than  close  likeness. 

EXHIBITIONS. 

The  third  exhibition  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society  is 
negatively  better  than  the  second.  The  rooms  of  the  New 
Gallery  are  not  this  year  disfigured  by  the  rash,  ill-con¬ 
sidered  experiments  of  amateurs.  The  majority  of  the 
exhibitors  are  serious  craftsmen,  who  jJy  their  trade  for 
the  money  it  brings,  and  many  of  the  specimens  of  cabinet- 
making,  weaving,  and  the  rest  are  workmanlike  and  well- 
designed.  But  if  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  works 
of  two  or  three  artists,  there  is  not  much  to  be  seen  that  is  not 
commonplace.  There  is  no  need  to  go  to  the  New  Gallei’y 
to  look  at  decent  plain  cabinets  and  the  wall-papers  of 
commerce.  Such  objects  as  these  may  be  seen  in  the  shops 
of  the  upholsterer  or  paper-hanger,  whose  views  on  the 
basis  of  society  may  or  may  not  be  in  accord  with  ilr. 
Crane’s.  For  three  years  we  have  been  told  that  art  is  only 
possible  under  certain  political  conditions,  and  this  profession 
of  faith  has  served  well  enough  to  interest,  or  at  least  to  ad¬ 
vertise  the  exhibition  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts.  But  would  it 
not  be  wiser  now  to  let  the  specimens  of  art  and  craft  speak 
for  themselves  ?  The  exhibition  at  the  New  Gallery  is  just 
as  much  a  commercial  institution  as  is  Mr.  Liberty’s  over 
the  way.  It  makes  no  appeal  to  the  “  worker  ;  ”  it  merely 
hopes  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  “  middle-class  pluto¬ 
crat,”  and  its  aims  and  methods  are  nothing  more  nor  less 
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than  what  Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Crane,  using  the  most 
energetic  expressions  in  their  vocabulary,  would  call 
“bourgeois"  or  “competitive.”  However,  looking  at  the 
exhibition  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  there  is  something 
to  admire  and  a  great  deal  to  tolerate.  Mr.  Mt)Rius’s 
tajiestries  have  a  certain  nobility  of  design,  and  their 
colour,  though  it  lacks  richness  and  brilliancy,  is  always 
harmoniou.s.  The  panels  in  gesso  by  Mr.  Ce.xne  display 
a  more  prudent  choice  of  subject  than  his  relief  of  last  year  ; 
but  they  are  to  some  extent  repetitions  that  threaten  to 
become  wearisome.  Then  there  are  .samples  of  Mr.  San¬ 
derson’s  bindings  and  printed  books  from  the  Chiswick 
Press,  as  well  as  si)ecimens  of  art  jiottery  from  the  work¬ 
shops  of  iNIr.  Br.vnnan,  of  Parnstaple  (also  commercial 
institutions).  ^Ir.  Liberty  sends  a  snmewhat  cumbrous 
and  extravagant  hrejlace,  and  the  compilers  of  the  cata¬ 
logue  accentuate  the  fact  that  they  are  dis.satislled  with  the 
constitution  of  his  workshop  liy  leaving  ominous  blanks 
for  tlie  names  of  those  who  designed  and  executed  it.  The 
cartoons  for  church  windows  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
(iothic  and  ugly.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
devout  craftsman  should  always  laboriously  attempt  to 
rei>roduce  the  clumsiness  and  imperfection  of  the  old 
masters.  Xaivete  and  Viad  draughtsmanship,  when  they 
are  sincere  and  inevitalde,  have  an  intere.st  of  a  certain 
sort,  because  they  express  at  lea.st  the  limitations  of  primi¬ 
tive  art.  Put  it  is  mere  pose  for  a  self-conscious  student 
to  mimic  the  failure  of  others.  The  residt  is  generally  self- 
condemnatory.  A  nineteenth-century  de.sign  cannot  well  bo 
naif  ;  it  merely  reproduces  the  clumsy  mannerism  of  crafts¬ 
men  who  were  trying  themselves  to  do  better,  and  perforce 
omits  the  saving  ([uality  of  strength.  One  of  the  striking 
features  in  the  exhibition  is  the  almost  total  ab.sence  of 
clas.sical  designs.  There  are  a  few  exhibitors  (.such  as  iMr. 
Lewis  Day)  who  have  not  a  whole.sale  contempt  for  a 
well-ordered  and  thought-out  style.  But  it  ]ileases  the 
majority  to  work  in  defiance  of  artistic  law,  and  to  .sacrifice 
beauty  and  intelligence  to  Gothic  feeling.  In  his  preface 
to  the  catalogue,  ^Ir.  Crane  speaks  of  the  movement  as  a 
“  new  renaissance,”  which  is  a  little  arrogant,  and  hints 
that  the  society  may  some  day  possess  a  building  and 
.schools  of  their  own.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  exceptional 
boon  they  have  conferred  upnii  art  to  justify  such  a  step. 
They  have  sought  to  identify  art  with  politics,  and  have 
rightly  printed  workmen’s  names  in  their  catalogue.  But 
why  should  this  entitle  them  to  a  school  ?  The  common 
cabinet-maker  does  suppress  the  names  of  the  artisans  in 
his  employ.  But  he  might  lie  tempted  to  di.sclose  them  ; 
and  Avould  he  then  lie  justified  in  asking  the  public  to 
support  a  school  for  him  1 

The  Triennial  Salon  at  Brussels  is  this  year  di.stinguished 
from  its  iiredecessors  by  a  more  imiiortant  display  of  the 
works  of  foreign  schools,  and  liy  the  appearance  on  the 
scene  of  some  of  the  most  uncompromising  of  the  younger 
artists  who  have  hitherto  held  aloof.  In  evidence  of  the 
first  fact  we  may  mention  as  remarked  and  remarkable 
Sir  .John  E.  Millais’  “Portrait  of  Mrs.  P.  H.,”  Mr. 
Whistler’s  “Portrait  of  Lady  Archibald  Campliell,”  and 
the  “Fur  -Jacket,”  as  reiiresenting  England;  DJ.  Fantin 
JjATOUr’.s  “  Portraits  of  il.  Ad.  -Jullien  and  M.  S.  F.,”  M. 
Boll’s  “  Portrait  of  M.  Yves  Guyot,”  as  representing  France. 
There  are  others  as  well,  above  all  Pari.sian  painters,  who 
have  come  lief  ore  the  Belgian  public,  with  landscapes, 
studies  of  the  nude,  and  fancy  scenes  and  legends.  In 
proof  of  our  second  statement,  we  may  mention  that  M. 
Degroux,  a  very  young  but  indisputably  original  artist,  has 


sent  a  picture  of  “  Christ  Exposed  to  the  Populace ;  ”  IM. 
VAN  Strydonck,  “  A  Breakfast  in  the  Country  ;  ”  and  DI. 
ScHLOBACH,  a  “Portrait  of  Mine.  H.  G.”— the  two  latterartists 
are  members  of  the  independent  “  XX.  Club.”  These  works 
are  the  chief  attractions  of  the  exhibition  to  that  portion  of 
the  public  which  takes  a  serious  interest  in  art.  The 
Belgian  school  may  be  subdivided  into  the  following 
classes.  Of  the  iirofessors  of  painting  at  the  Academy  the 
veteran  exhibitor  is  M.  Alexandre  Thomas,  with  a  picture 
of  “  St.  Peter  Announcing  to  the  Virgin  the  Condemnation 
of  Christ,”  and  with  him  we  may  name  M.  Stallaert,  the 
historical  iiainter,  and  M.  Bobert,  the  portrait  painter. 
Xext  comes  a  group  of  arti.sts  devoted  to  mediievalism,  and 
forming  a  sort  of  school  which  may  lie  designated  as  archm- 
ological.  They  are  the  followers  of  Leys  ;  but  how  greatly 
they  have  degenerated  from  his  spirit  and  falsified  his  in¬ 
structions  !  They  have  sunk  into  a  mere  picturesque  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  studio  model.  These  are  Messrs.  Devriendt, 
of  Brussels  ;  M.  Geertz,  of  Malines  ;  and  Alessrs.  OoMS, 
Van  he  Onder.xa,  and  Antony,  of  Antwerp.  The  Belgian 
landscape  painters  for  the  most  part  owe  their  origin  to 
those  of  the  French  school — to  Daubigny,  Corot,  Courbet, 
Troyon,  and  Bastien  -  Lepage.  Their  names  are  too 
numerous  to  mention  ;  the  more  important  are  Heymans, 
B1N.1E,  CouRTENS — whose  work  is  no  longer  at  its  liest — 
Asselbergs,  IMeyers,  and  others.  None  of  these  exhibit  any 
important  work.  Messrs.  Ferwee  and  Stobbaerts  are  two 
animal  painters  with  obvious  affinities  to  those  last  named  ; 
they  are  of  the  same  stock  and  almost  of  the  same  genera¬ 
tion.  Still-life  is  much  in  vogue.  Flower-paintings  are 
lu'incipally  the  work  of  female  artists  ;  in  studies  of  meat 
and  vegetables  there  is,  especially  from  Belgian  hands, 
lirushwork  which  would  do  no  discredit  to  Snyders  or 
Fyt.  The  Impressionists  have  sent  nothing.  They  keep 
strictly  to  themselves ;  their  own  exhibition  is  held  in 
February  every  year.  Taken  as  a  whole,  this  important 
exhibition  brings  no  new  name  into  iirominence  ;  it  teaches 
nothing  absolutely  fresh ;  it  suggests  no  new  tendency  or 
departure.  It  is  just  like  every  other,  containing  some  very 
clever  pictures,  and  some  very  good — nay,  perfect,  painting. 
Still,  it  has  a  hollow  ring. 

The  teachers  of  the  Boyal  Female  School  of  Art  are  to  be 
complimented  on  the  general  merit  of  the  drawings  wdiich 
the  students  have  exhiJiited  this  year,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
w'e  would  recommend  a  little  more  freedom  in  the  method 
of  w’ork.  We  cannot  fail,  however,  to  jiraise  the  ability  of 
Mi.ss  Whiteside,  the  vigorous  talent  of  iliss  Flack  and 
Miss  Norton,  and  the  real  promise  of  the  Alisses  H.4KE, 
Beynolds,  Coxeler,  Ksary,  Giles,  and  Dunnell.  There 
is  a  chromo-lithographic  studio  attached  to  the  School  of 
Art  in  which  many  former  jiupils  of  the  school  have  found 
remunerative  occupation,  and  from  which  fair  wmrk  appears 
each  week  and  finds  a  ready  sale.  This  we  believe  to  be 
worthy  of  special  mention. 

The  sixty-fourth  autumn  exliiliition  of  the  Birmingham 
Boyal  Society  of  Artists  is  certainly  of  greater  interest  and 
higher  merit,  regarded  as  a  whole,  than  some  of  their  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  recent  years  have  been.  This  is  particularly  to  be 
noticed  in  the  work  of  the  younger  artists,  though  some  of 
them  are  not  represented  at  all.  Lord  Hillingdon  has  lent 
a  w'ork  liy  the  President  of  the  Society,  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton,  called  “  The  Juggler,”  painted  some  years  back,  a 
most  beautiful  rendering  of  a  nude  figure.  Another  fine  pic¬ 
ture  is  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  powerful  “  Mariamne,”  lent  by  Mr. 
Cuthbert  Quilter.  Professor  W.  B.  Bichmond  sends  twm  pic¬ 
tures,  important  as  regards  size,  of  “  Venus  and  Anchises,” 
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and  the  “  Death  of  Ulysses,”  and  ]\Ir.  Fred.  Goodall 
his  large  work,  “  The  Sea  of  Galilee ;  ”  in  fact,  the  pre¬ 
sent  exhibition  is  noticeable  for  the  number  of  paintings 
of  unusual  superficial  area,  among  them  being  “  The  Golden 
Lure,”  by  Mr.  Robert  Sauber,  and  “  For  Those  in  Peril 
on  the  Sea,”  by  Mr.  Julius  M.  Price,  both  very  daring 
in  more  ways  than  one,  and  of  striking  contrast  one  to 
the  other.  Among  the  best  portraits  are  Mr.  Alma- 
Tadema’s  delightful  little  panel  of  Miss  MacWhirter  ; 
IMr.  Luke  Fildes’  well-known  portrait  of  his  wife  ;  Mr. 
Orchardson’s  and  the  Hon.  John  Collier’s  portraits  of 
their  wives  ;  the  fine  face  of  the  late  Cardinal  Newman, 
by  Mr.  W.  W.  Ouless  ;  and  others  by  Mr.  Phil.  Morris 
and  several  local  portrait-painters,  some  of  which  are  de¬ 
cidedly  depressing.  One  of  the  finest  landscape  works  in 
the  exhibition  is  the  poetic  “  Dawn  on  the  Sacred  Moun¬ 
tain,  Japan,”  by  Mr.  Alfred  East,  and  among  others  which 
give  the  keenest  pleasure  to  the  spectator  are  Mr.  Henry 
Moore’s  “In  the  Marshes,  Yarmouth,”  a  most  delightful 
scheme  of  colour,  very  different  from  his  usual  deep  blue  seas. 
The  local  artists,  too,  are  well  to  the  fore,  including  the 
veteran  landscape  artist,  Mr.  F.  H.  Henshaw,  and  Messrs. 
E.  R.  Taylor,  Moffat  Lindner,  Jonathan  Pratt,  S.  H. 
Baker,  Oliver  Baker,  H.  Munns,  C.  W.  Radclyffe, 
W.  H.  Starkey,  Edward  Harper,  Wilmot  Pil.sbury, 
P.  M.  Feeney,  and  C.  H.  Whitworth.  Mr.  J.  V.  Jelley 
sends  some  beautiful  flower  pieces  and  Mr.  Walter  Langley 
some  delightful  water-colour  drawings. 

Mr.  Whitworth  Wallis,  the  Director  of  the  City 
of  Birmingham  Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  brought  to¬ 
gether  for  exhibition  during  the  visit  of  the  members  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Art,  who 
held  their  Congress  this  year  in  Birmingham,  an  unusually 
fine  collection  of  works  by  David  Cox.  It  has  been  a 
reproach  to  the  city  for  many  years  that  no  effort  has  been 
made  before  to  do  honour  to  the  artist  who  has  done  so 
much  for  the  English  landscape  school,  and  who  was  him¬ 
self  a  native  of  Birmingham.  Liverpool  showed  the  way  in 
1875,  but  now,  thanks  to  the  determination  of  Mr.  Wallis, 
the  reproach  has  been  removed,  and  the  present  exhibition 
rivalled,  if  indeed  it  did  not  excel,  the  one  held  fifteen 
years  ago  in  the  north.  A  few  owners  refused  their 
assistance,  but  the  majority  came  forward  readily,  and 
did  everything  possible  to  make  the  exhibition  a  worthy 
one.  More  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  examples  were 
collected,  of  which  nearly  one  hundred  were  oil-paintings. 
IMr.  Holbrook  Gaskell,  of  Liverpool,  lent  over  thirty,  and 
Mr.  James  Orrock  placed  the  whole  of  his  collection  at 
Mr.  Wallis’s  disposal,  resulting  in  nearly  forty  entries  in  the 
catalogue  under  his  name.  Mrs.  Betts  and  Messrs.  Alfred 
and  John  Betts,  of  Birmingham,  contributed  fifty,  including 
the  famous  series  of  sepia  drawings  which  have  never 
before  been  seen  by  the  public.  Twenty-two  drawings  were 
sent  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Enoch  Harvey,  who 
met  with  so  terrible  a  death  the  other  day,  and  Mr.  George 
Graham,  of  Yardley,  lent  twenty.  Among  the  other  prin¬ 
cipal  lendei'S  may  be  mentioned  Lord  Armstrong,  Mr. 
Peter  Allen,  of  Manchester,  Mr.  William  Agnew,  Dr.  T.  W. 
Jex-Blake,  Mr.  J.  Tertius  Collins,  Eight  Hon.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  Broughton  Dugdale,  Dr.  Bell 
Fletcher,  Mr.  Joseph  Gillott,  Mr.  Alexander  Hollingsworth, 
Sir  W.  H.  Houldsworth,  Mr.  J.  Houldsworth,  of  Coltness, 
Mr.  Charles  T.  Jacoby,  Mr.  T.  S.  H.  Jackman,  Mr.  William 
Kenrick,  M.P.,  Mrs.  Nettlefold,  Mr.  Edward  Nettlefold, 
J.P.,  Mr.  Hugh  Nettlefold,  Mr.  Lewis  Powell,  Mr.  J. 
Palmer  Phillips,  Mr.  Cuthbert  Quilter,  M.P.,  Mr.  Philip  H. 
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Rathbone,  J.P.,  Mr.  Benson  Eathbone,  Mr.  J.  E.  Taylor, 
Mr.  E.  M.  Wimperis,  R.I.,  Major  Chesshyre  Molyneux,  Mr. 
T.  E.  Walker,  of  Studley  Castle,  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson, 
Mr.  Edward  Crabb  and  Miss  Cral>l),  Mr.  John  Jaffray,  J.P., 
Mr.  R.  D.  Holt,  Mr.  E.  Grindley,  Mr.  J.  A.  E.  I’ayner,  and 
Mr.  Y.  R.  Graham.  Loi-d  Willoughby  de  Ere.sby  lent  the 
famous  signboard  from  the  Royal  Oak  Hotel,  Bettws-y- 
coed. 


REVIEWS. 

The  final  part  of  the  "‘Henry  Irving  Shalcespeare  ”  con¬ 
firms  us,  as  we  examine  the  completed  work,  in  the  opinion 
we  have  expressed  from  time  to  time  at  the  appearance  of 
the  various  volumes.  Nay,  on  looking  back  through  Messrs. 
Blackie’s  handsome  set,  we  are  led  to  view  it  with  even 
greater  respect  than  at  first,  for  we  find  it  not  only  the 
“  reader’s  edition,”  but  to  a  very  great  extent  the  “  student’s 
edition.”  Learned  up  to  a  certain  point,  it  is  always 
scholarly,  and  joins  to  that  the  rare  merit  of  being  in¬ 
variably  clear,  intelligible,  catholic  in  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  other  commentators,  and  highly  practical  in  its 
arrangements.  The  notes  are  copious,  yet  neither  dogmatic 
nor  dry.  The  literary,  stage,  and  critical  histories  which 
precede  plays,  are  admirable  examples  of  clear  and  concise 
writing,  and  are  invariably  accurate  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  test  them.  The  map  to  each  jJay  is  of  assistance 
to  the  reader ;  the  dates  and  time  of  action  are  carefully  set 
forth,  and  the  verbal  indexes  well  arranged.  Mr.  Irving’s 
task — and  that  no  light  one — seems  to  have  been  confined 
to  a  prefatory  note,  to  a  thoughtful  i)aper  on  “  Shakespeare 
as  a  Playwight,”  and  to  the  marking  of  passages  through¬ 
out  the  text  which  may  be  omitted  from  acting  versions, 
either  on  account  of  length  or  the  exigencies  of  the  modesty 
or  prudery  of  the  day.  To  the  late  Jlr.  Frank  Marshall’s 
work  we  have  previously  referred  ;  we  can  now  only  regret 
that  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  brilliant  consummation  of 
his  most  important  work.  His  empty  place  has  been  well 
filled  by  Dr.  Dowden,  who  provides  the  general  intro¬ 
duction,  and  by  Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  Mr.  Round,  and 
Mr.  Wilson  Verity. 

Of  the  illustrations  by  j\lr.  Gordon  Browne  we  have 
something  more  to  say.  To  illustrate  Shakespeare  from 
beginning  to  end  with  some  hundreds  of  drawings  and 
etchings  is  no  easy  undertaking ;  and  that  he  has  succeeded 
to  a  great  extent  where  so  many  liave  failed  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  admirable  judgment  and  excellent  taste  with 
which  he  has  approached  his  subject.  His  drawings  do 
not  pretend  to  be  ambitious ;  they  are  rather  running 
accompaniments  of  the  text,  aiming  at  the  suggestion  rather 
than  at  the  realisation  of  the  scenes.  As  we  pass  from  page 
to  page  we  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  endless  resource,  the 
unfailing  spirit  and  vigour,  the  adaptability  of  sympathy,  and 
the  imagination — quick,  if  somewhat  realistic  and  limited — 
of  the  young  artist.  If  he  is  now  and  again  a  little  uncertain 
in  his  drawing,  we  readily  forgive  it  for  the  many  merits  he 
constantly  displays  ;  for,  in  addition  to  his  other  qualities, 
his  complete  knowledge  of  costume  and  accessory,  the 
delicacy  of  his  pencil,  his  skill  in  characterisation,  and  his 
appreciation  of  humour,  combine  to  produce  one  of  the 
jileasantest  of  artistic  companions — the  more  welccme  for 
his  modesty.  We  understand  that  in  the  course  of  his 
long  work,  which  Mr.  Browne  has  had  in  hand  for  some 
seven  years  past,  he  has  re-drawn  quite  two-thirds  of  the 
drawings,  and  that  two  or  even  three  complete  sets  of 
drawings  were  made  for  certain  plays  before  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  result.  Such  as  it  is,  he  must  be  warmly 
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congratulated  ;  it  has  proved  him  capable  of  still  better 
things,  and  holds  out  hopes  that  he  may  make  for  himself 
a  name  in  his  own  line  no  less  enviable  than  that  of  his 
famous  father. 

The  present  volume  includes  the  plays  of  “  Hamlet,” 
“  Henry  VIIL,”  and  “  Pericles,”  besides  the  complete  Poems. 
\Vith  respect  to  the  first-named,  -we  are  somewhat  surprised 
to  find  that  Mr.  IMarshall  in  his  notes  takes  no  notice  of 
the  contention  of  some  critics — unromantic  perhaps,  but 
certaitdy  i)ractical — that  Hamlet  was  a  fat  man,  whose 
irritaliility,  melancholy,  and  madness  arose  mainly  from 
(E^spepsia.  ilr.  Marshall  considers  tliat  the  lines,  “O,  that 
this  too  solid  Hesh  would  melt,”  itc.  ;  and,  later  on,  the 
Queen’s  remark,  “  He’s  fat  and  scant  of  breath.  Here, 
Hamlet,  take  my  najikin,  rul)  thy  brows,”  was  written  to 
suit  Purbage,  the  corpulent  tragedian.  Put,  is  that  the 
oidy  explanation  1 

MM  cannot  congratulate  ^Ir.  M'alter  Scott  on  the  latest 
volume  in  his  excellent  series  known  as  “  The  C<mterhur»i 
Poets.”  The  subject-title,  “  The  Fainter  Poets”  promised  a 
rare  treat,  but  the  result  of  the  anthology  is  sadly  disap¬ 
pointing.  It  is  difficult  to  undenstand  how  the  editor  of  the 
series,  Mr.  MfirmiAii  Sharp,  could  have  passed  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  blunder  of  Mr.  Kineton  Parkes,  the  editor  of 
the  book,  in  attributing  to  Turner  one  of  Pyron’s  most  hack¬ 
neyed  verses  in  “  Childe  Harold  ”  :  we  would  have  thought 
that  anyone  pretending  to  the  slightest  knowdedge  of  English 
literature  would  have  been  familiar  with  at  least  the  oft- 
([uoted  line  in  the  stanza — “Battle’s  magnificently  stern 
array!”  Then,  again,  the  inclusion  of  a  number  of  authors 
who,  very  little  known  as  painters,  are  even  more  obscure 
as  poets,  still  further  reduces  the  value  of  the  book.  Of  the 
l)etter-know'n  artists,  many  have  written  indifferent  verse  ; 
of  the  lesser-known  few  have  written  it  well  enough  to 
merit  the  honour  of  reprinting.  M’’hat  business  here  has 
8.4.MUEL  L(.>ver,  a  good  writer,  l:>ut  an  artist  chiefly  known 
for  iioorly-drawn  serio-comic  etchings?  Mdiy  should  John 
Orchard,  MTlliam  Beay,  and  even  ilr.  Alfred  East, 
whose  single  poem  is  here  first  printed,  Ite  l)rought  together 
in  such  a  volume?  Xay,  what  right  have  Thackeray, 
Hood,  and  Mr.  Buskin,  in  a  company  whose  dual  capacity 
is  clearly  set  forth  by  tlie  title  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Parkes  has  done  very  well  in  reprinting  some  exquisite 
sonnets  of  Mr.  Ford  IMadox  Prow'n,  and  charming  verses 
of  his  son  Oliver,  who  died  on  the  threshold  of  a  great 
career.  MM  welcome,  too,  the  contrilaitions  of  M”asiiington 
Allston,  of  MTlliam  Blake,  of  James  Collinson  (as  Pre- 
Baphaelitic  in  verse  as  in  paint),  of  Bossetti,  Shee,  Mr. 
MTlliam  Bell  Scott,  iMr.  Thomas  MJjolner,  and  others ; 
but  the  Ijook  as  a  whole  lacks  proportion  and  judgment  alike. 

iMr.  Zaehnsdorf  has  done  well  in  bringing  out  the 
second  edition  of  his  “  Art  of  J)OoJit)indinei  ”  (George  Bell 
and  Sons)  in  a  different  form  to  the  first  which  api)eared  ten 
years  ago.  At  that  time  revived  intere.st  in  the  sul  ject 
was  only  lieginning,  and  a  l)Ook  at  moderate  jirice  giving- 
some  ]>ractical  account  of  the  craft,  combined  with  a  general 
historical  outline  of  its  development,  found  a  ready  pulJic. 
There  is,  however,  another  and  a  different  ]ml)lic  iioav, 
keenly  interested  in  technical  -work  of  all  kinds,  who 
know  a  well-bound  liook  when  they  see  it  as  well  as  a 
richly  ornamented  one,  and  who  take  pleasure  in  intelli¬ 
gently  supervising  the  clothing  of  their  own  libraries.  For 
these  such  a  book  as  the  present  one  is  a  real  satisfaction, 
nor  is  it  without  impoi-tance  to  members  of  the  trade. 
The  time  is  long  jiast  when  rule  of  thuml)  was  a  sufficient 
guide  to  the  -workman.  He  is  expected  now  to  take  a  -wise 


intere.st  in  the  labour  of  his  hands,  and  to  ba.se  his  practice 
on  sound  theoretical  jirinciples.  This  little  manual  has 
been  rewritten  by  Mr.  Zaehnsdorf  with  reference  to  their 
needs,  and  wfill  no  doubt  prove  more  acceptable  in  its 
present  than  in  its  previous  more  elaborate  character. 

'"The  Fhotoyraphic  Quarterly”  "Photographic  Re¬ 
porter,”  "Amateur  Photography f  and  the  "Amateur 
Photography  Prize  Pictures”  (Hazell,  MMtson  and  Viney), 
comprise  a  batch  of  photographic  publications,  all  edited 
by  Mr.  Charles  AV.  Hastings,  and  all  possessing  matter  of 
considerable  interest  to  both  the  professional  and  amateur 
photographer. 


(IBITUARY. 

AA^e  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  Air.  Henry 
C.  Selous,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven.  1  le  was  an  illustrator 
of  a  high  order,  and,  until  a  few  years  ago,  enjoyed  great 
l>opularity.  He  was  born  in  Deptford  and  became  a  student 
of  the  Boyal  Academy,  exhibiting  his  first  picture,  a  portrait 
of  a  cat,  in  its  rooms  in  1818.  From  animal-iiainting  he 
soon  turned  his  attention  to  higher  forms  of  art,  publishing 
“ Outlines”  of  “The  Temi)e.st,”  “The  Pilgrim’s  IT-ogress,”  and 
other  -works.  He  took  a  notable  part  in  the  famous  Cartoon 
Competition  in  AVestminster  Hall,  and  thenceforward  was  a 
constant  contributor  to  the  princiiial  exhibitions.  Perhaps 
his  chief  work  consisted  in  the  designs  he  made  for  the 
large  edition  of  Shakespeare  issued  by  the  publishers  of 
this  Alagazine. 

Air.  Henry  AA''allis,  -svho  has  just  died  in  his  eighty- 
sixth  year,  is  known  to  the  present  generation  chiefly  as  the 
proi)rietor  of  the  French  Gallery;  but  it  was  only  when 
paralysis  struck  him  down,  about  midway  in  his  career,  that 
he  perforce  aliandoned  art  for  art-dealing.  Previous  to  that 
event  he  was  a  line  engraver  of  very  considerable  alulity, 
liroducing  some  of  the  finest  plates  for  Thomson’s  “  Seasons,” 
and  Turner’s  “  1  larbours  of  England.” 

AI.  Augu.ste  Toulmouche,  the  popular  genre  painter, 
M'as  born  at  Nantes  in  Septemlier,  1829,  and  studied  under 
Gleyre.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  liegan  exhil)iting  portraits 
at  the  Salon,  but  rapidly  passed  to  figure-painting,  his 
“  Joseph  and  Potiphar’s  AVife”  gaining  him  a  medal  in  1852. 
Further  awards  were  bestowed  upon  him  in  1859  and  in 
1861,  and  nine  years  later  he  was  admitted  to  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  AI.  Toulmouche  was  fondly  termed  “The  French 
AIet.su,”  but,  in  point  of  fact,  he  was  little  of  a  colourist, 
was  hard,  mechanical,  and  in  a  manner  very  conven¬ 
tional  in  his  work.  His  touch  was  -waniderfully  dexterous, 
liut  his  canvases  .sadly  lacked  spontaneity  and  life,  for  all 
their  elegance  and  attract! vene.ss. 

The  death  of  AI.  Charles  A^erlat  robs  the  Belgian 
school  of  its  doyen,  and  the  University  of  Art  of  Antwerp 
of  its  Director.  Born  in  that  city  in  1824,  he  jilaced  himself 
under  the  tutorship  of  De  Keyser,  and  ra])idly  made  his 
mark  in  portraiture  and  in  genre,  figure,  and  history-painting. 
He  ,subse(|uently  gave  himself  up  to  animal-painting,  and 
outshone,  in  merit  if  not  in  poimlarity,  his  rival  AMrboeck- 
hoven.  At  the  Paris  Salon  he  obtained  medals,  in  due 
order  of  merit,  in  1853,  1855,  1861,  and  in  1878,  and  was 
created  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1868.  He  was 
an  admirable  etcher,  and  in  this  department  of  art,  i)erhaps, 
scored  his  chief  successes.  But  his  greatest  triumph  was 
the  practical  resuscitation  of  the  Belgian  school,  Iiy  the 
sheer  force  of  his  brush  and  the  vigour  of  his  handling. 
For  some  time  previous  to  his  death  he  sufi'ered  severely, 
both  his  body  and  mind  being  affected. 


ART  IN  DECEMBER. 


Landseer’s  “  distinguished  member  of  the 

HUMANE  SOCIETY.” 

Iii  a  private  letter,  which  we  are  permitted  to  imblisli, 
IMr.  Phene  Spiers  writes  as  follows  : — “  In  the  number  of 
The  Magazine  of  Art  for  November  there  is  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer’s  ‘  Member  of  the  Humane 
Society,’  in  which  it  is  said  that  it  was  painted  for  ilr. 
Newman  Smith  and  afterwards  engraved.  This  is  not 
altogether  correct.  When  the  picture  was  completed 
Landseer  wrote  to  Mr.  Smith  asking  him  to  come  and 
inspect  it.  Mr.  Smith  called,  armed  with  his  cheque-book, 
and  then  and  there  wrote  a  cheque  for  the  sum  agreed  upon, 
for  which  Landseer  gave  him  a  receipt.  He  then  asked  to 
have  it  put  into  his  carriage  in  order  to  take  it  away  with 
him,  but  to  this  Landseer  demurred,  saying  he  wished  to 
retain  it  three  months  or  so  to  have  it  engraved.  Smith 
declined  to  have  it  engraved,  declaring  that  he  had  duly 
paid  for  it  and  was  determined  to  take  it  away  at  once. 
Landseer  retorted  that  in  that  case  he  would  have  to  paint 
a  replica,  and  was  thereupon  informed  by  Mr.  Smith  that 
he  would  not  lend  him  his  dog.  Landseer  quietly  replied 
that  he  had  no  further  need  of  the  dog,  as  he  could  paint  a 
replica  without  it.  This  was  done,  and  the  replica  and  not 
the  original  was  engraved.  I  had  this  story  from  a  client 
of  mine  who  jiossesses  the  replica.  The  original  picture 
was  exhibited  in  Burlington  House  in  1874-7.5  or  76.  The 
replica  I  saw  constantly  about  the  same  period,  and  was 
able  to  compare  the  two  in  my  recollection.  In  the  replica 
the  execution  was  more  masterly,  though  it  is  possible  if  the 
two  had  been  placed  side  by  side,  for  colour  I  might  have 
preferred  the  original.”  The  owner  of  the  replica,  we  may 
add,  is  Mr.  John  Corbett,  M.P.  for  Droitvidch. 


THE  BRITLSH  GALLERY. 

We  learn  with  no  little  concern  that  tlie  delay  which  is 
occurring  in  the  establishment  of  the  British  Gallery  is 
seriously  jeopardising  its  success.  So  long  as  the  scheme 
was  in  private  hands,  it  was  pushed  forward  with  energy  ; 
yet  no  sooner  does  Government  take  cognisance  of  it,  but 
with  that  careless  indifference  wdiich  has  recently  been 
so  miserably  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  condemned 
barracks,  than  the  whole  matter  has  been  allow'cd  to  drift, 
and  finally  to  stagnate.  If  Government  is  ijrepared  to  carry 
the  scheme  into  execution,  as  it  has  declared,  let  it  do 
so ;  if  not,  let  it  leave  it  alone  and  allow  private  energy, 
munificence,  and  intelligence  to  complete  wdiat  depart¬ 
mental  apathy  bids  fair  to  wu-eck.  Mr.  Tate  is  not  the 
only  intending  benefactor  wLo  is  becoming  heartily  dis¬ 
gusted  at  the  progress — or,  rather,  the  stagnation — of  events  ; 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  present  state  of 
things  is  much  prolonged,  these  gentlemen,  tired  of  being 
treated  as  beggars,  instead  of  as  donors,  wall  withdraw  their 
offers  without  more  ado.  To  another  phase  of  the  scheme 
— the  management  of  the  projected  gallery — we  would  also 
call  attention.  Speaking  at  the  Art  Congress  at  Birming- 
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ham.  Professor  Richmond,  A.R.A.,  created  some  sensation 
by  saying  that  the  public  should  systematically  exclude 
from  any  participation  all  iiersons  known  to  be  dealers  in 
art,  who  lived  by  buying  and  selling,  as  they  could  not  be 
considered  either  impartial  or  disinterested,  and  that  there 
would  otherwise  be  a  probability  of  the  galleries  being- 
flooded  with  dealers’  wares,  and  w’ith  the  pictures  of  men 
whose  rei)utations  they  had  an  interest  in  pushing.  The  re¬ 
sult  would  be  that  Art  would  be  more  narrowly  represented 
than  ever.  This  attitude,  we  believe,  w'ould  be  fraught 
with  some  danger,  if  adopted ;  for  although  the  principle 
is  a  sound  one,  several  of  those  gentlemen,  whose  aid,  advice, 
connoisseurship,  and  generosity  are  of  the  first  importance — 
nay,  almost  a  necessity — to  the  success  of  the  gallery,  would 
be  entirely  set  aside.  The  question  is  not  one  to  be  lightly 
decided. 


THE  ART  CONGRESS. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  Art  Congress  held  at 
Birmingham  entirely  realised  the  hopes  of  its  managers. 
As  we  have  pointed  out  on  a  previous  occasion,  if  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Art  and  its 
Application  to  Industry  does  not  take  practical  measures  at 
its  meetings,  it  wull  suffer  the  fate  of  other  congresses  which 
looked  to  empty  woi’ds  and  conversazioni  as  their  chief 
mission.  Next  year  the  Congress  is  to  be  held  in  Notting¬ 
ham.  Very  well ;  before  the  programme  is  settled,  let 
an  exhibition  of  all  the  art-industries  of  the  district  be 
brought  together,  and  let  a  loan  collection  be  likewise  made 
of  standard  art-products  of  similar  kinds  of  all  periods 
which  have  obtained  the  verdict  of  the  best  experts.  Thus, 
for  example,  let  specimens  of  every  kind  of  Nottingham 
lace  be  brought  together,  and,  by  way  of  contrast,  let  the 
finest  examples  of  other  descrijitions  be  shown  beside  them. 
Then  let  such  jiapers  be  read  that  deal,  not  vaguely  with 
the  Advancement  of  Art,  but  practically  with  its  Apiilica- 
tion  to  Industry — above  all  the  lace-industry,  for  which 
Nottingham  is  famous ;  and  let  criticism  of  design  and 
workmanship  be  freely  expressed,  and  suggestions  by  experts 
be  invited.  In  such  a  way  more  real  and  lasting  good  may 
be  wrought  to  our  art-industries  in  seven  days  than  all  the 
talk  of  as  many  years  can,  under  the  present  system,  effect. 


RECENT  EXHIBITIONS. 

The  last  exhibition  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  is  the  first  of 
the  newly-formed  Society  of  British  Pastellists.  It  is  sad 
to  contemiilate  the  collapse  of  an  institution  which,  in  spite 
of  a  certain  pose  and  not  a  little  affectation,  has  yet  con¬ 
ferred  a  lasting  benefit  upon  British  Art.  But  it  is  ours 
to  chronicle  the  achievements  of  the  living  rather  than  to 
lament  the  dead,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  British 
Pastellists  have  inaugurated  their  Society  Muth  unequi¬ 
vocal  success.  There  is  iffenty  of  excellent  work  at  the 
Grosvenor,  but  the  exhibition  is  far  too  large  and  not 
nearly  select  enough.  There  are  many  drawings  on  the 
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■walls  wliicli  slioukl  never  have  courted  criticism  ;  there 
is  indeed  an  intolerable  amount  of  chatf  among  the  wheat. 
Pastel  is  an  exotic  and  ill-adaihed  for  the  bluntness  and 
solidity  of  the  Engli.sh  style.  Those  who  handle  it  with 
the  greatest  measure  of  success  are  foreigners  or  have 
had  a  foreign  education.  There  are  no  exam])les  better 
than  those  l)y  M.  P.  i^.  Kkoykr,  a  Danish  painter,  who 
has  already  won  glory  and  honour  in  Paris.  This  artist 
is  an  adept  in  the  treatment  of  light  and  atmosphere,  and 
we  have  never  seen  imiiri-soned  sunlight  better  renderetl 
than  in  his  “Danish  Artists  in  Civita  dAntino.”  l\lr. 
IMelville’s  work  is,  as  always,  spirited  and  artistic,  and 
it  displays  a  keen  sense  of  the  limitations  of  the  medium. 
The  severed  portraits  Ipy  ^Ir.  \'os  are  con.scientiously  and 
even  brilliantly  wrought  out  and  picturesipie  in  eftect, 
ljut  they  lack  some  of  the  breadth  and  freedom  which  give 
pastel  its  strength.  "We  are  by  this  time  accu.stomed  to 
-Mr.  Muhu.u.vx’s  interpretation  of  nature,  and  the  drawings 
which  he  sends  to  the  Grosvenor  are  as  sombre  and  re¬ 
strained  as  always — and  even  a  little  dirty  in  colour — l.iut 
at  the  same  time  the  work  of  an  artist.  We  have  seldom 
seen  Mr.  WTi.li.vji  Stott  to  lietter  advantage.  His  Alpine 
drawings  have  a  peculiar  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  seem  to 
us  as  true  to  nature  as  the  picture  which  attracted  well- 
merited  notice  at  the  New  English  Art  Club.  For  ease  and 
mastery  of  draualitsmanshi}>  there  is  nothing  better  in  the 
exhibition  than  l\Ir.  .1.  IM.  Sw.vx’s  studies,  while  IMr.  Cl.vdsen 
displays  in  a  series  of  delicate  impres.sions  a  freshne.ss  of 
touch  and  a  sincerity  of  oliservation  we  had  scarcely  ex¬ 
pected  of  him.  Mr.  jIcLuke  H.vjiiltox’s  i)ortraits  of  !Mr. 
Gladstone  are  vigorous  and  characteristic,  and  those  who 
admire  l\Ir.  Bl.vxcue's  indubitable  talent  will  regret  that 
he  has  scarcely  done  himself  justice.  WA  have  not  space 
to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  the  excellent  drawings 
of  klessrs.  PiAfaelli,  .Melville,  and  Pepfeecoex.  .Mr. 
Ch.vrles  fsH.-vxxox  Contributes  a  fantastic  parody  of 
Besnard,  which  has  little  else  to  recommend  it  than  the 
questionable  merit  of  eccentricity.  No  doubt  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  bad  colour  rvliich  bear  the  signature  of  Mr.  P. 
Steer  are  precious  in  the  eyes  of  this  painter’s  admirers. 
But  he  is  rarely  original,  and  for  us  it  is  dilhcult  to  believe 
that  ho  is  not  colour-blind. 

IMr.  Marks,  P>.A.,  is  more  interested  in  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  facts  than  in  decoration,  and  the  exhibition  of  his 
drawings  and  sketches,  which  has  been  held  at  the  Fine 
Art  Society’s  rooms,  admiralile  as  it  is  as  an  illustration  of 
natural  history,  contains  much  that  seems  to  us  uni)leasant 
in  colour  and  common] dace  in  effect.  Realism  may  lie 
carried  too  far,  and  there  are  many  things  in  nature  which 
are  hardly  the  right  material  of  art.  However,  none  has  a 
keener  eye  for  the  character  of  certain  eccentric  liirds  than 
IMr.  Stacy  Marks,  and  thciugh,  jierhajis,  his  long  acquaintance 
with  them  has  led  him  to  exaggerate  their  intelligence  and 
humour,  he  draws  them  with  a  synqiathetic  touch  and  a 
keen  sense  of  their  ])eculiarities.  He  has  increased  tlie 
interest  of  the  exhibition  by  jirefacing  his  catalogue  with 
some  genial  and  entertaining  gossip  concerning  his  friends 
at  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

IMr.  McLean’s  gallery  is  the  stronghold  of  the  old- 
fashioned  style,  and  tlie  pictures  which  have  been  recently 
exhibited  thei’e,  in  spite  of  the  i)Opularity  of  many  of  them, 
are  wearisome  and  inartistic.  We  can  imagine  nothing 
more  desperate  than  to  be  condemned  to  live  in  the  iiresence 
of  a  masterpiece  by  Heffner  and  his  English  jirototyi)es, 
and  little  ideasure  may  be  derived  from  the  contemjdation 
of  fresh  samples  of  the  art  of  these  gentlemen.  The  designs 


which  IMr.  Ernest  Crofts  has  made  for  his  historical 
liictures  have  a  breadth  which  the  tinished  works  too  often 
lack,  but  they  are  heavy  and  not  agreeable  in  colour.  There 
is  a  very  poor  Diaz,  and  the  best  canvas  in  the  room  is  ^Ir. 
Edavin  Ellis’s  “  After  the  Gale.” 

In  the  "Winter  Exhiliition  at  the  Hanover  Gallery,  the 
place  of  honour  is  given  to  an  exceedingly  elaborate  and 
tedious  work  entitled  “Toilet  of  a  Russian  Bride,”  by 
Constantin  M.vkowskv.  The  catalogue  informs  us  that 
this  i>icture  has  been  i)ainted  sjjecially  for  the  Paris  Salon 
of  1891,  and  as  there  is  still  a  jury  to  satisfy,  the  announce¬ 
ment  seems  a  little  iiremature.  It  is  i>ossible  that  there  are 
those  in  the  world  Avho  are  anxious  to  knoAv  horv  a  Russian 
bride  attired  herself  at  .Moscow  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
IVell,  Professor  MakoAv.sky  can  tell  them,  though  he  cannot 
show  them  a  fine  scheme  of  colour  or  a  noble  composition. 
“  La  Eamille  aux  C]iami)s”is  not  a  fine  exami>le  of  Corot  ; 
the  drawing  of  figures  Avas  not  the  task  Avhich  best  suited 
this  master's  genius,  and  the  “family ’’seem  to  occiqiy  far 
too  large  a  space  on  the  canva.s.  There  is  an  excellent 
specimen  of  Mu.nkacsy’s  early  manner  entitled  “  A  Waif.” 
It  Avas  evidently  jiainted  Avhile  he  Avas  still  under  IMunich 
inlluence,  and  Avill  have  a  strange  api)earance  to  those 
Avho  are  only  familiar  Avith  the  garish  Avorks  of  his  Jater 
years.  Diaz,  Is.ABEvq  Courbet,  Duez,  IIupre,  and  several 
others  of  the  French  school  are  reqiresented  by  characteristic 
examiiles,  and  though  there  is  nothing  of  conspicuous 
merit  in  the  gallery,  there  are  many  canvases  Avhich  are  Avorth 
examination. 


REVIEWS. 

Architectural  Studies  in  France’’  liy  the  Rev.  .1.  E. 
Petit,  IM.A.,  F.S.A.,  revised  liy  Mr.  Edaavvrd  Bell,  M.A., 
F.S.A.  (George  Bell  and  Sons),  is  a  neAV  edition  of  a  Avork 
pulilished  in  1854,  the  original  illustrations  liy  the  author 
and  P.  Delaaiotte  being  so  I’edueed  as  to  bring  the  volume 
to  a  more  convenient  size.  In  some  cases  the  reduction 
has  lieen  an  advantage,  in  others  the  vigour  and  poAver 
of  the  original  illustrations  liave  been  lost.  The  late 
IMr.  Petit  Avas  not  only  an  indefatigable  archieologist,  but 
an  artist  of  considerable  poAver,  Avho  seems  to  have  been 
alile  to  grasp  his  subject  at  once,  and  in  a  feAV  graphic 
strokes  of  the  pen  to  convey  much  more  information  in  a 
sketch  made  on  the  spot,  than  that  Avhich  is  contained  in 
IMr.  Delamotte’s  laboured  Avoodcuts  prei)ared  at  home  from 
draAvings.  These  remarks  ap])ly  to  the  general  vieAvs 
throughout  the  Avork  ;  Avhen  Ave  come  to  the  details,  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Delamotte’s  drawings  tells  much  in  their 
faA'our,  but  even  in  these  the  professional  artist  might 
have  taken  a  hint  from  the  amateur  and  given  us  some 
of  that  gradation  in  tint  Avhich  forms  the  chief  charm 
of  Mr.  Petit’s  sketches.  IMr.  Bell  reiirints  the  list  of 
authors  Avhose  Avorks  Avere  consulted  by  IMr.  Petit  Avhen 
Avriting  the  text  in  1854,  and  adds  a  note  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  two  Avorks  only,  viz.,  Revoil’s  “Architecture 
Romane”  and  Maegibbon’s  “Architecture  of  Provence  and 
the  Riviera,”  from  Avhich  Ave  might  gather  these  Avere 
all  that  had  been  published  since.  It  is  suri)rising  that 
he  should  have  omitted  to  quote  amongst  other  Avorks 
the  most  important  i)ul)lication  of  this  century  on  the 
suliject,  viz.,  “Le  Dictionnaire  Raisonne”  of  M.  Viollet-le- 
Duc.  This  Avork  not  only  travels  over  the  same  ground 
as  IMr.  Petit,  but  it  analyses,  cla.s.sifies,  and  puts  in  their 
proper  sequence  the  various  develojunents  of  architectural 
style  in  France  and  other  countries.  By  comparison  Avith 
the  article  “voiite”  and  others  in  this  dictionary  Mr. 
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Petit’s  cliaiiter  on  the  Geometry  of  Vaulting  is  liopelessly 
inadeiiuate.  It  is  too  mathematical  (simple  as  it  is)  for  the 
ordinary  I’eader,  and  for  the  architectural  student  it  is  of 
doubtful  value.  This  brings  one  reluctantly  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  would  have  been  far  better  if  the  whole  work 
had  been  rewritten  by  some  competent  authority  well 
acquainted  with  H.  Viollet-le-Duc’s  work,  and  with  the 
numerous  other  publications  which  have  api)eared  since 
both  in  France  and  England.  The  original  prints,  or  a 
selection  of  them,  might  have  been  utilised  in  illustration, 
and  the  addition  of  plans,  in  which  the  work  is  wofully 
deficient,  would  have  made  the  new  edition  more  useful 
to  the  student  than  it  can  be  said  to  be  at  present.  Some 
of  Mr.  Bell’s  general  views  are  extremely  good  ;  he  seems 
to  have  steered  midway  between  IMr.  Petit’s  and  IMr. 
Delamotte’s  representation.  There  are  cases,  however,  in 
which  there  is  a  tendency  to  sacrifice  architecture  to 
picturesque  effect,  a  mistake  ^Ir.  Petit  never  made. 

jM.  Jctsseeand’s  English  Novel  in  the  Time  of 
Shakespeare”  (T.  Fisher  Unwin)  is  an  exceedingly  valuable 
contribution  to  literary  histoiy.  It  is  marked  by  the 
learning  and  picturesciueness  of  style  which  we  have  a  right 
to  look  for  in  its  author.  From  an  artistic  point  of  view  it 
deserves  the  highest  praise,  and  its  admirable  illustrations 
immensely  increase  the  worth  of  the  book.  Nothing  could 
be  better  than  the  reproductions  of  the  two  interesting 
portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  miniature  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  which  are  the  work  of  Dujardin,  and  have 
something  of  the  quality  of  a  mezzotint.  The  small  illustra¬ 
tions  in  the  text,  facsimiles  for  the  most  part  of  old  wood- 
cuts,  are  unpretentious,  yet  well  suited  to  their  purpose. 
That  such  a  book  should  have  been  written  by  a  Frenchman 
might  indeed  a^jpear  a  national  disgrace,  but  if  our  honour 
is  wounded,  we  may  solace  ourselves  with  the  reflection 
that,  had  an  Englishman  performed  the  task,  his  work 
could  not  have  been  more  scholarly,  and  it  would  most 
assuredly  have  been  less  readable. 

“  How  to  Shade  from  Models,”  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Sparkes 
(Cassell  and  Co.),  is  a  really  good  practical  manual,  in¬ 
tended  for  scholars,  pupil-teachers,  and  schoolmasters  who 
have  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  Government  exami¬ 
nations.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  adapted  to  the  use  of 
all  students  who  wish  to  know  how  to  render  objects  by 
their  surfaces  rather  than  by  their  outlines.  The  principles 
of  light  and  shade  are  very  lucidly  set  forth,  and  the  imi¬ 
tation  of  lights  and  shadows  on  various  objects  is  made 
as  simple  as  a  book  with  a  system  is  able  to  make  it.  Of 
course,  no  one  can  learn  to  shade  from  objects  by  copying 
examples  such  as  are  found  in  this  book,  which  are  in¬ 
tended  only  to  illustrate  the  instructions  given  in  the  text ; 
but  with  models  before  him  and  with  this  book  in  his  hand 
he  must  be  a  dull  student  indeed  who  does  not  soon  master 
the  difficulties  of  shading  from  models. 

The  last  number  of  the  Cameo  Series  (Fisher  FTnwin) 
is  a  translation  by  Miss  Harriet  Waters  Prestox  of 
Frederic  ^Mistral’s  Proven9al  poem  entitled  “d/iVefo.”  The 
task  of  representing  in  English  the  colour  and  richness  of 
the  original  is  indeed  a  difficult  one,  yet  Miss  Preston  has 
acquitted  herself  admirably.  We  doubt  whether  she  was 
wise  in  choosing  the  rhymed  couplet,  as  employed  by 
'William  IMorris,  to  represent  Mistral’s  stanza,  but  she  has 
handled  it  with  sufficient  freedom  to  escape  monotony. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  need  hardly  apologise  for 
noticing  a  work  on  ijipes.  What  class  of  men  indulges  in 
the  weed  more  than  artists,  and  who  should  take  more 
interest  in  an  artistic  book  by  an  artist  on  the  subject 


of  pipes  ?  ;Mr.  Pi.  T.  Pritchett— who  in  Lord  Bra,s,sey’s 
yacht,  and  in  other  ways,  has  been  everywhere— lias  had 
a  way  of  “  takin’  notes”  wherever  lie  has  come  across  a 
quaint  or  curious  or  in  any  way  an  interesting  tobacco-jiipe. 
He  has  now  collected  liis  notes,  and  i\Ir.  Quaritch  has  had 
them  rejiroduced  ;  and  in  “  Smokiana”  we  have  a  charming 
book  as  amusing  as  it  is  interesting.  It  has  evidently 
been  a  labour  of  love  with  Mr.  Pritchett  to  make  this  col¬ 
lection  of  sketches,  which  the  publisher  has  done  his  best 
to  put  worthily  before  the  public.  They  are  arranged  under 
the  heading  of  the  countries  in  which  they  are  found,  and 
may  be  relied  upon  for  their  accuracy  quite  as  much  as  for 
their  art. 

Although  the  gift-books  of  the  season  for  young  people 
are,  taken  as  a  whole,  hardly  up  to  the  level  of  those  of 
last  year,  there  are  many  which  are  excellent  in  their  way. 
From  IMessrs.  Blackie  we  have  “yl  Chapter  of  Adventure” 
and  “  With  Cortez  in  Afexico,”  by  l\Ir.  G.  A.  Henty,  illus¬ 
trated  respectively  by  Mr.  Overend  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Stacey  ; 
“  ’Twixt  School  and  College,”  by  l\Ir.  Gordon  Stables,  and 
“A  Rough  ShaJeing,”  by  Mr.  George  Macdonald,  both 
illustrated  by  ilr.  W.  Parkinson.  They  are  exciting  and 
thoroughly  wholesome  boys’  books,  interesting  in  the  text 
and  Avell  pictured,  iliss  Maggie  Browne’s  “  Wanted — A 
King”  (Cassell  and  Co.)  is  an  extremely  pretty  book — 
insiiired  doubtless  by  Lewis  Carroll,  but  the  stringing 
together  of  the  nursery  rhymes  has  been  done  ivith  much 
taste  and  ingenuity,  and  with  excellent  feeling.  Mr.  Harry 
Furniss’s  illustrations  greatly  increase  the  attractiveness 
of  the  little  volume.  Another  book  similar  in  subject,  but 
infinitely  more  ambitious  design,  is  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs’ 
‘‘^English  Fairy  Tales”  (David  Nutt),  illustrated  with 
much  humour  by  Mr.  John  Batten.  Mr.  Jacobs  has 
collected  and  unearthed  many  forgotten  tales,  and  told 
them  anew  with  all  the  unction  and  skill  of  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  folk-lorist.  Of  all  the  pictures,  we  prefer  Mr.  Batten’s 
wondei’ful  representation  of  Invisible  Jack. 

The  Christmas  books  and  cards  of  IMessrs.  Hildesheimer 
and  Faulkner  are  quite  up  to  their  usual  high  level,  and  a 
real  novelty  is  to  be  found  amongst  them.  The  “jewelled” 
souvenirs  and  cards  are  quite  in  good  taste,  and  are  really 
decorative  designs  with  a  new  treatment.  It  is  with  a 
feeling  of  sadness  that  one  looks  through  their  pretty 
books.  It  is  probably  the  last  Christmas  that  we  shall 
see  the  work  of  Alice  Havers  and  Ernest  'VYilson,  for 
both  these  artists  have  passed  away  from  our  midst. 
Alice  Havers  was  always  charming,  and  the  illustrations 
which,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Jacomb  Hood,  she  has 
made  to  Mr.  Lewis  INIorris’s  poem  “  Odatis  ”  are  full  of  her 
delightful  grace.  Other  books  illustrated  by  her  are  “  Some 
Old  Love  Songs,”  and  “A  Book  of  Old  Ballads.”  The 
Christmas  cards  include  designs  by  Messrs.  Kilburn, 
Dollman,  PiEANEY,  Couldery,  and  many  other  artists  of 
note. 


NEW  ENGRAVINGS. 

Messrs.  Graves,  of  Pall  Mall  East,  are  just  issuing 
a  most  excellent  reproduction  in  photogravure  of  “  The 
Symbol,”  by  Mr.  Frank  Dicksee,  A.E.A.  The  plate  is 
by  Hanfst^ngl,  of  Munich,  and  it  is  admirably  printed 
by  Mr.  Holdgate,  of  London.  The  makers  of  photogravure 
plates  usually  desire  to  print  them  themselves,  on  the  ground 
that  no  one  else  can  maniiuilate  them ;  and  certainly  the 
success  of  such  a  plate  depends  largely  on  its  treatment  by 
the  printer.  “  The  Symbol  ”  has  always  been  a  very  popular 
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picture,  and  tlie  publication  of  this  large  plate  is  certain  to 
be  welcomed  by  i\Ir.  Dicksee’s  many  admirers. 

Messr.s.  i\[ixsHULL  and  ^Meesox,  of  Ea.stgate  How, 
Chester,  are  publishing  a  large  etching  of  the  welhknowii 
“Watergate  Street  "by  tlie  local  artist,  ^Ir.  W.  JloxK.  Tlie 
etching  is  veiy  full  of  most  painstaking  work  ;  the  elabo¬ 
rate  carving  of  the  beautiful  “Bishop's  house”  being  most 
carefully  rendcretl.  The  fault  of  the  etching  is  that  it 
does  not  suggest  enough,  but  aims  at  too  much  realisation. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  a  good  fault  in  the  work  of  a 
young  man. 


NOTAIULIA. 

The  Budget  of  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  in  France 
amounts  to  £480,001). 

The  Luxembourg  in  Baris  is  to  be  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  a  new  gallery,  twenty  metres  in  length,  to  be 
erected  along  the  Biue  Yaugirard. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  tint  our  re]a’eseutations  to  the 
Bioyal  -Vcademv,  followed  by  those  of  tlie  Institute  of 
Journalists,  will  probably  result  this  coming  year  in  the 
establishment  of  two  I’ress  Days,  the  rest  of  the  week 
being  also  re-arranged. 

The  death  from  inanition  of  the  Graihic  Society  must 
be  recorded.  For  years  the  members  and  their  families 
had  met  in  tlie  library  of  University  College,  and  discussed 
the  works  of  art  lent  by  them  for  the  evening  ;  but  this 
form  of  rejoicing  had  grown  too  tame  tor  the  jiresent 
generation,  particularly  in  presence  of  the  somewhat  more 
lively  conversazioni  which  have  of  late  become  fashionable. 

It  is  a  sigiiiiicant  fact  that  the  seizure  and  condemna¬ 
tion  to  de.struction  of  many  of  the  late  i\Ion.sieur  Garnier’s 
Babelais  pictures  has  met  rvitli  ajiproval  with  a  portion 
of  the  French  art  press.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
niagi.strate  was  right  in  the  course  he  i)ur.suetl,  and  that  no 
one  who  saw  the  pictures  could  for  a  moment  defend 
them.  The  spirit  that  inspired  them  was  neither  the  love 
of  beauty  as  expressed  in  the  human  form,  nor  apjireciation 
of  the  “joyous  ”  Balielais  ;  and  the  fate  meted  out  to  these 
canvases  was  richly  deserved.  It  is  just  such  oljscene  works 
as  these  that  discredit  the  use  of  the  nude,  or  anything 
suggesting  it,  in  art,  and  which,  regarded  from  another 
point  of  view,  demonstrate  the  often  expressed  truth  that 
nudity  is  chaste  till  it  becomes  half-clothed. 

We  learn  from  Florence  that  in  coiiseipience  of  immense 
losses  sustained  in  the  Beatrice  Exhibition  at  Florence, 
Count  de  Gubernatis  has  deci<Ied  to  offer  for  sale  his  valu¬ 
able  collection  of  ])aintings  Iry  the  old  masters.  The  gallery 
is  in  the  Count’s  house.  Villa  Vidyii,  Viale  Principe  Eugenio, 
Florence,  and  contains  some  rare  treasures.  Among  them 
are  a  beautiful  landscajie  and  a  battle-jaece  by  Salvator 
Bosa,  one  of  Albani’s  delicately  painted  mythological  .sidr- 
jects,  a  “  St.  Francis  ”  Iry  Cigoli,  one  of  Tintoretto’s  three 
replicas  of  the  “  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,”  which  diff'ers 
from  the  others  in  some  minor  details,  a  fine  battle-scene 
liy  Borgognone,  a  head  of  Christ  Iry  Andre.a  del  Sarto, 
and  many  good  specimens  of  the  early  Idorentine  schools. 
The  two  pictures  which  would  most  interest  English 
amateurs  are  the  two  splendid  Poniatowsky  iiortraits  Iry 
Angelica  Kaufmann,  representing  respectively  the  father 
and  the  brother  of  King  Stanislaus.  The  third  portrait  of  this 
set,  that  of  Stanislaus  himself,  has  already  been  purcha.sed 
by  the  Italian  Government,  and  will  be  placed  in  the  Uffizi 


Gallery.  The  three  pictures  came  from  the  Pioyal  Gallery  at 
Warsaw.  Besides  paintings  there  are  some  most  interesting 
cartoons  by  great  artists,  notably  Andrea  del  Sarto’s  study  in 
black-and-white  for  the  group  of  “Charity”  in  the  “Scalzo” 
fre.scoes.  Professor  Alax  IMiiller  po.sses.sed  another  original 
study  for  the  same  fresco  which  differs  in  some  things  from 
this  one. 


OHITUAllY. 

We  greatly  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr. 
William  Bell  Scott,  on  the  22nd  of  last  month,  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age.  Though  perhaps  better  known  to 
the  younger  generation  as  a  poet  than  a  painter,  it  was  in 
pictorial  art  that  Mr.  Scott  accomplished  his  jirincipal  work. 
He  rvas  of  the  band  that  numbered  Bossetti  and  the  Pre- 
Bai)haclites  among  its  members,  and  his  inlluence  on  the 
greater  painter-poet  was  very  strong.  His  artistic  educa¬ 
tion,  like  that  of  David  Scott,  B.S.A.,  his  brother,  began 
while  he  was  yet  a  boy  under  his  father,  Boliert  Scott,  the 
engraver  of  Edinburgh.  Pic  came  to  London,  and  exhibited 
many  pictures  of  historic  and  anecdotic  (jenre  at  the  Boyal 
Academy,  the  British  Institution,  and  to  the  Society  of 
British  Artists.  He  was  one  of  tho.se  mJio  competed  for  the 
decoration  of  Westminster,  and  attracted  so  much  attention 
for  his  individuality  that  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Ne^vcastle  Government  School  of  Art.  His  feeling  for  Art 
MTXS  indeed  greater  than  his  power  of  drawing,  and  his  con¬ 
tinued  connection  with  South  Kensington  up  to  recently 
was  of  considerable  advantage  to  that  institution.  i\Ir. 
Scott’s  brush  embellished  with  mural  decorations  several 
man.sions  in  the  North  of  England,  and  liy  them  perhaps, 
rather  than  Ixy  his  ea.sel  iiictures,  he  should  be  judged. 

So  short  a  time  has  elap.sed  since  we  placed  some  facts 
of  the  late  IMr.  Ledward’s  short  life  Ixefore  our  readers,  that 
it  is  unneces,sary  to  do  more  here  than  to  announce  his  sad 
death  from  consumi>tion.  Mr.  Ledward  has  unhappily  died 
without  having  had  the  op]iortunity  of  realising  the  anti¬ 
cipations  of  all  Avho  examined  his  work  ;  Imt  that  a  young 
sculptor  of  sucli  exceptionally  high  iiromise  would  have 
set  his  mark  on  English  jilastic  art,  and  would  have  been 
an  honour  to  his  country,  few  can  doubt.  With  the  greatest 
regret  we  record  his  early  death,  which  has  not  only  robbed 
him  of  certain  fame,  but  which  has  also  prevented  him  from 
providing  for  a  young  family. 

i\Ir.  John  Lewis  Biiowxg  who  has  died  in  Paris  at  the 
age  of  sixty-one,  is  usually  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  the 
American  school  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  liorn  in 
Bordeaux  and  must  lie  classed  as  a  Ph'enchman.  He  was 
the  pupil  of  Bo(iueplan  and  Belloc,  and  soon  justified  their 
faith  in  his  powers  by  producing  works — chiefly  what  might 
be  called  animal  (jenrv — that  attracted  much  attention.  He 
received  medals  in  18G5  and  the  two  following  years,  and 
was  created  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1870,  since 
■which  time  his  “  anecdotic  battle-pieces  ”  and  animal  sub¬ 
jects  have  been  very  jiojiular. 

In  Adolph  Artz  the  modern  Dutch  school  has  lost 
one  of  its  finest  painteivs.  His  work,  well  known  here  in 
England,  was  di.stlnguished  for  its  truth,  not  only  of  the 
character  and  expre.s.sion  of  the  fisher-life  he  was  so  fond  of 
representing,  but  of  those  phases  of  nature  which  he  loved 
to  repeat  in  his  cauvase.s.  He  had  much  of  the  sentiment, 
with  little  of  the  sentimentality,  of  Israels  ;  and  though  not 
so  great  a  iiainter  as  the  latter,  he  was  often  more  truthful 
in  his  chiaroscuro. 


ART  IN  JANUARY. 


WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

The  first  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  to 
consider  the  enlargement  of  Westminster  Abbey  has  been 
published.  It  contains  the  evidence  of  many  important 
witnesses,  and  affords  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
question  an  opportunity  of  discussion  before  the  Com¬ 
mission  arrives  at  a  definite  conclusion.  The  majority  of 
the  plans  have  already  been  laid  before  the  public  in  one 
shape  or  another.  With  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevee’s  proposal 
(originally  made  by  Sir  Ckakles  Baery)  we  are  already 
familiar,  and,  inasmuch  as  it  would  not  interfere  with  the 
structure  of  the  Abbey,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  clearing 
away  a  range  of  low  buildings  which  at  present  hem  it  in 
on  the  south  side,  -would  emphatically  improve  its  aspect, 
much  may  be  said  in  its  favour.  Mr.  Tq-vver  suggests  a 
group  of  chapels,  placed  between  the  buttresses  of  the 
Chapter  House.  The  plan  is  a  modest  one,  and  yet  will 
hardly  prove  acceptable  to  those  who  hold  that  the  ancient 
fabric  should  be  left  untouched.  The  architect  of  the 
Abbey,  ]\Ir.  J.  L.  Pearson,  R.A.,  was  examined  at  length. 
He  warmly  approves  of  ]\fr.  Shaw-Lefevre’s  scheme,  but,  in 
case  that  should  be  set  aside,  he  has  two  plans  of  his  own 
to  advance.  The.  one,  on  which  he  lays  little  stress,  is  to 
build  a  monumental  chapel  to  the  east  of  the  Chapter 
House.  If  this  be  practicable,  it  is  comparatively  inoffen¬ 
sive,  but  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Pearson’s  other 
scheme,  with  which  he  is  himself  desperately  in  love,  will 
find  no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Commission.  The  architect 
contemplates  nothing  less  than  the  addition  of  a  north 
aisle  to  the  nave  !  There  would  be  free  access  to  the  aisle 
from  the  north  transept  (at  present  a  receptacle  for  the 
shot  rubbish  of  the  studios)  as  well  as  from  the  nave  itself. 
The  rejection  of  this  proposal  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged. 
Mr.  Pearson  attempts  to  palliate  its  iniquity  by  pointing 
out  that  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  has  already  been  re¬ 
stored,  and  is  not  worth  reverent  preservation.  But  two 
blacks  do  not  make  a  white,  and  because  a  noble  monument 
has  already  been  tampered  with,  there  is  no  reason  why 
further  violence  should  be  permitted.  The  addition  of  a 
north  aisle  would  destroy  the  proportion  and  aspect  of  the 
church  ;  it  would  not  permanently  relieve  the  congestion  of 
the  Abbey  ;  indeed,  it  would  do  naught  else  than  give  Mr. 
Pearson  an  opportunity  for  experiment.  But  the  most 
ambitious  proposal  of  all  comes  from  Messrs.  Harvey  and 
Sebdost.  These  gentlemen  have  amalgamated  the  schemes 
of  all  their  rivals,  and  demand  the  outlay  of  £500,000. 
They  would  build  a  group  of  chapels  round  the  Chapter 
House,  restore  the  old  Norman  Ambulatory,  add  another 
ambulatory  running  east  and  west,  rebuild  St.  Catharine’s 
Chapel,  and  finish  up  with  a  Campo  Santo,  vrhich  (in 
accordance  with  another  suggestion)  should  run  along 
Abingdon  Street.  That  this  enterprise  would  afford  Messrs. 
Harvey  and  Seddon  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  their 
powers  is  quite  certain,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  certain  that 
the  country  is  prepared  to  make  so  great  a  sacrifice  for  the 
benefit  of  these  talented  architects.  The  arguments  with 
which  they  support  their  scheme  are  not  unanswerable, 
and  one,  at  least,  condemns  itself.  In  support  of  the 
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restoration  of  the  Norman  Ambulatory,  tliey  write  as 
follows  : — “We  may  say  that  there  is  a  third  advantage  to 
be  obtained  by  restoring  this  space.  It  is,  that  the  con¬ 
nection  between  its  low-x)itclied  vaults  and  the  higher 
vaults  of  the  cloisters  on  the  one  side,  and  the  new  chaf)els 
on  the  other,  would  offer  most  interesting  j)roblems  for 
architects  to  solve.  It  is  in  surmounting  such  difficulties 
that  the  mediaeval  master-masons  have  often  displayed 
their  talents.”  That  is  to  say,  the  country  is  to  spend 
£500,000,  and  jeopardise  a  precious  heritage  of  the  past, 
and  all  to  provide  an  interesting  problem.  But  the  whole 
report  is  proof  conclusive  that  on  the  question  of  ancient 
buildings  architects  are  the  last  men  in  the  world  to  be 
consulted.  They  are  so  anxious  (for  epideictic  purposes) 
to  tinker  the  work  of  others,  that  they  are  never  at  a 
loss  for  a  scheme  of  restoration  or  enlargement.  And 
yet  if  the  past  has  taught  us  any  lesson,  it  is  that  a  re¬ 
storer  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  destroyer.  By  far  the 
simplest  and  most  intelligent  plan  yet  set  forth  is  due 
to  Mr.  James  Knowles.  He  suggests  that  the  cloisters 
should  be  used  for  the  display  of  monuments,  and  the 
garth  be  the  burying-place  of  such  as  deserve  so  great  an 
honour  at  the  hands  of  their  countrymen.  This  scheme 
is  doubly  advantageous  ;  it  will  involve  no  great  outlay, 
and  -will  do  no  violence  to  the  structure.  But  it  is  almost 
too  simple  a  suggestion  for  a  Royal  Commission  to  endorse. 


THE  PROPOSED  “RESTITUTION”  OF  THE  ELGIN 
MARBLES. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  has  re-opened  the  question, 
which  we  had  hoped  was  set  at  rest  for  ever,  of  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Elgin  Marbles  to  Athens.  He  advances  half  a 
dozen  arguments  in  favour  of  the  sacrifice,  but  not  one  of 
them  will  endure  criticism,  and  the  ominous  references  to 
certain  iniquitous  persons,  who  belong  to  clubs  in  Pall  Mall, 
make  it  clear  that  Mr.  Harrison’s  sentiment  has  overcome 
his  reason.  It  is  ridiculous  to  pretend  that  the  national 
feeling  of  the  Greeks  is  centred  in  the  marbles  of  the 
Parthenon.  When  Lord  Elgin  carried  them  off,  he  was 
properly  authorised  to  do  so,  and  he,  no  doubt,  saved  them 
from  destruction.  At  the  present  day,  the  monuments  which 
are  preserved  in  Athens  simply  serve  to  entice  tourists,  and, 
as  Mr.  Harrison  admits,  to  fill  the  national  exchequer.  But 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  we  should  surrender 
a  legitimate  possession  in  order  to  enrich  another  nation. 
The  museums  of  Athens  are  the  playground  of  the 
archeologist  rather  than  the  shrines  at  which  worship  the 
pious  descendants  of  the  Periclean  Greeks.  Besides,  if 
once  the  right  of  possession  be  set  aside,  how  can  we  retain 
the  treasures  that  are  now  in  the  National  Gallery  ?  How 
can  -we,  if  we  accept  the  theory  -which  Mr.  Harrison  has  so 
acrimoniously  set  forth,  preserve  a  single  Greek  vase  in  the 
British  Museum  ?  However,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  sugges¬ 
tion  will  ever  be  seriously  discussed.  No  statesman,  who 
had  not  five  years  of  leisure  and  autocracy,  could  ever  hope 
to  tackle  so  fantastic  and  boundless  a  question  as  the 
redistribution  of  works  of  art. 
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THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  SCHOOLS. 

The  competition  for  ])rizes  at  the  Royal  Academy 
Schools  was  not  in  all  respects  as  keen  as  usual.  As  Sir 
Frederick  Lekihton  jiointed  out  in  the  address  which 
he  delivered  to  the  students,  the  drawing  of  the  tigure 
from  life  gave  little  promi.se  of  future  achievement.  But 
it  is  not  a  little  significant  of  the  progress  which  land¬ 
scape  iiainfing  has  of  late  years  made  in  England  that  the 
Ureswick  prize  was  closely  contested,  and  that  .Mr.  Peacock 
carried  off  the  prize  with  an  admiralile  work.  The  designs 
for  mural  decoration  were  excellent,  and  we  are  glad  to  note 
that  Hr.  A.  C.  Weatherstoxe’s  "'Adoration  of  the  J/upf” 
is  to  be  reiiroduced  at  the  cost  of  the  .\cademy.  It  is 
encouraging  to  note  that  an  unmistakaltle  improvement 
has  taken  jilace  in  decorative  work,  for  it  is  in  this  direction 
that  we  must  look  for  the  future  of  art.  Last  year  we 
witnessed  the  triumph  of  women  students;  and  though  they 
have  failed  to  repeat  their  distinguished  performance,  they 
succeeded  in  carrying  off  two  first  prizes. 


RECENT  EXHIBITION.S. 

The  exhibition  of  pictures  by  painters  of  the  Newlyn 
school,  which  has  been  held  at  Mc.ssrs.  1  )owdeswells’ 
Gallery,  was  not  fairly  representative.  The  best  Avorks  of 
the  school  rvere  not  shown,  and  the  monotonous  techni(pie 
adopted  by  the  majority  was  more  insistent  than  ever, 
when  one  hundred  and  thirty  specimens  were  gathered  toge¬ 
ther.  Five  years  ago  Me.ssrs.  Forbes,  Bramley,  and  their 
followers  Avere  in  the  very  vanguard  of  iirogress,  and  the 
fact  that  to-day  they  are  voted  “  ohl-fashioned  ”  is  strangely 
significant  of  the  restlessness  and  love  of  experiment  Avhich 
to-day  characterise  the  British  school.  It  AV'as  douVitless 
from  Bastien-Lepage  that  the  technical  (jualities  of  the 
XeAvlyn  painters  Avere  derived,  and  the  best  of  them  have 
indeed  done  AA-onders  Avith  them.  But  the  dangers  incurred 
by  a  small  school  are  conspicuous  in  the  Avork  of  the  le.ss 
acconpdished  of  the  painters  Avho  have  sought  a  home  in 
CornAA'all.  A  trick  is  easily  learned,  and  those  Avho  handle 
it  deftly  and  Avith  facility  are  only  too  apt  to  believe  that 
they  have  already  adA'anced  far  on  the  road  of  art.  With¬ 
out  technical  skill,  of  course,  nothing  may  be  done.  But 
technical  skill,  of  itself,  is  pOAverless  to  ju'oduce  anything 
better  than  intelligent  studies.  A  sense  of  colour  and 
pro])ortion,  a  poAA^er  of  selecting  Avhat  is  Iieautiful  in  nature 
and  discarding  that  Avhich  is  only  pathetic  or  humanly 
interesting,  these  are  e.s.sential  to  the  artist,  and  they  are 
conspicuously  absent  in  all  but  the  masters  of  the  XeAvdyn 
school.  ( )f  the  Avork  of  .Messr.s.  Bramley,  Stanhope 
Forbes,  Tuke,  Langley,  Siaimons,  and  Stokes  Ave  have 
freipiently  spoken  in  these  columns,  and  Ave  have  ever 
frankly  recognised  their  merits.  Among  the  younger 
members  of  the  school  none  has  produced  better  Avork 
than  Mr.  Titcomb,  for  he  has  a  far  keener  eye  for  colour 
than  the  majority  of  his  companions,  and  he  is  le.ss 
dominated  by  the  technical  superstitions  of  the  school. 
Mias.  Stokes’  “  EilepA^eiss  ”  is  a  delightful  portrait  in  Avhite, 
and  Avith  “  The  Witch  ”  Mr.s.  Stanhope  Forp.es  has  Avon 
the  conspicuous  success  of  the  exhiliition.  The  future 
of  the  NeAvlyn  .school  Avill  be  Avatched  Avith  interest.  It 
includes  a  goodly  numVier  of  young  painters  Avho  knoAv  Iioav 
to  handle  their  paints  and  brushes,  but  until  they  break 
aAvay  from  a  techni(iue  Avhich  others  have  perfected,  and 
look  at  nature  Avith  their  oavu  eyes  rather  than  Avith  the 
eyes  of  others,  they  Avill  continue  to  produce  Avorks  Avhich, 


instead  of  posse.ssing  solid  merits  of  their  OAvn,  aaIU  but 
exaggerate  the  faults  of  their  masters. 

At  Me.ssrs.  1  )ov\’desAvells’  Gallery  has  also  been  exhibited 
a  small  collection  of  jiastels  by  Mr.  .Iames  Guthrie.  They 
are,  one  and  all,  slight  and  unlaboured — and  in  this  respect 
they  present  an  emphatic  contrast  to  the  Avork  of  the 
NeAvlyn  school  ;  but  each  one  strikes  a  fre.sh,  clear  note  of 
colour,  and  each  is  touched  with  an  artistic  daintiness. 
.Mr.  Guthrie,  no  less  than  Messrs.  Stanhoj)e  Forbes  and 
Bramley,  has  learnt  his  techni((ue  from  a  foreign  studio. 
But  his  style  is  vital,  and  has  in  it  greater  po.ssibilities 
than  the  more  constrained  handling  of  the  apostles  of  the 
S(piare  method. 

To  many  people  the  exhibition  of  draAAungs  and  en¬ 
gravings  by  Hokusai,  the  most  accomplished  of  the  popular 
school  of  Japanese  draughtsmen,  was  a  revelation.  And, 
indeed,  Ave  OAve  the  Fine  Art  Society  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
having  given  us  the  opportunity  of  seeing  so  many  admir¬ 
able  specimens  of  the  Japanese  master’s  art.  In  colour  or 
in  black-and-Avhite  Hokusai  is  alike  charming,  and  Avhile 
it  is  evident  that  the  daintiest  of  his  subjects  has  been 
sedulously  studied,  he  turns  Avhatever  he  touches  into  ex¬ 
quisite  decoration.  In  a  future  numlier  of  the  Magazine 
Ave  shall  return  to  Hokusai,  and  content  ourselves  for  the 
l)resent  Avith  recording  his  exhibition. 

The  yearly  exhibitions  at  Burlington  House  have  .so 
intimately  familiarised  us  Avith  Mr.  Leader’s  AAmi’k,  that 
there  Avas  little  to  interest,  or  surprise,  in  the  collection 
Avhich  has  been  got  together  at  the  French  Gallery.  The 
l)opular  land.scape-i>ainter’s  style  is  so  highly  seasoned  that 
he  does  not  bear  so  Avell  the  test  of  an  exten.sive  exhiliition 
of  his  OAvn.  He  has  an  unfailing  power  of  getting  a  ])ic- 
turesque  and  sentimental  efl'ect,  but  it  is  a  common] dace 
of  criticism  that  he  does  not  seek  to  .solve  the  prolJem  of 
the  higher  landscai)e  art.  He  is  as  alien  in  his  aim  and 
end  from  the  Barbizon  school  as  it  is  i>os.sil)le  for  a  painter 
to  lie,  and  to  this  fact  is  due  i>erhaps  the  brilliant  receiJion 
Avhich  he  received  at  the  Baris  Exhiliition  of  last  year.  For 
the  rest,  the  gallery  contained  the  usual  array  of  French  and 
German  Avorks,  of  Avhich  the  most  Avere  iiroducts  of  the 
studio,  and  not  a  little  tedious. 

The  present  exhiliition  of  the  GlasgOAv  Institute — Avhich 
has  altered  its  time  of  oiiening  from  the  beginning  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  to  the  middle  of  Decemlier — is  marked  by  con.sider- 
able  freshness  and  variety,  due  mainly  to  the  Avork  of  the 
younger  painters  of  the  West.  Mr.  Harrington  M.vnn 
sends  an  im})ortant  exanqile  of  historical  art  in  his  spirited 
“  Attack  of  the  ilacdonakls  at  Killiecrankie  ;  ”  and  Mr.  E. 
A.  Walto.n  treats,  on  an  extended  scale  and  Avith  much 
freedom  of  handling,  a  “Feasant  Girl  and  Boy,”  in  Avhich, 
hoAvever,  the  draAving  of  the  female  hgure  calls  for  more  of 
correctness  and  more  of  grace.  Mr.  J.  L.vvery  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  three  Avork.s.  His  “  Irish  Girl  ”  is  a  refined  study 
of  a  veiled  lady,  severely  restricted  in  its  sulidued  colour- 
scheme,  as  also  his  caliinet  full-length  of  “  J.  SteAvart  Clark  ;  ” 
Avhile  his  “Bridge  of  Gretz”  is  a  broadly  rendered  river  sub¬ 
ject.  Among  the  contributions  of  Mr.  A.  Bociie  is  a  charm¬ 
ingly  (plaint  head  of  a  dark-haired  child.  “  A  Xorthern 
Shore,”  by  Mr.  T.  Millie  Doav,  is  one  of  the  freshest 
and  most  sjiarkling  pieces  of  marine-iiainting  Avhich  this 
artist — hitherto  at  his  best  Avhen  at  AA'ork  on  floAvers— has 
shoAvn  ;  and  the  sensitive  art  of  Mr.  J.  Patterson  appears 
in  the  delicate  sky  and  the  shadoAvy  laiulscape  of  “Sundown.” 
Some  of  the  most  fascinating  subjects  in  the  exhibition 
are  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Horn  el.  He  exhiliits  a  picture  of  girls 
“  Among  the  Hyacinths,”  seen  last  year  at  the  Grosvenor  ; 
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but  since  then  liis  art  has  developed,  and  lie  attains  far 
greater  potency  of  decorative  colouring — colour  of  definite 
force,  and  excellently  varied,  laid  in  the  most  telling  juxta¬ 
position,  patch  by  patch,  like  mosaic  work-in  “  The  Rrook  ” 
and  “Butterflies.”  Similar  subjects,  and  less  powerful 
treatment  upon  similar  lines,  are  visible  in  the  contributions 
of  Mr.  Henry  George.  Among  the  works  previously 
shown  in  London  are  Mr.  Tadema’s  “  Visit  of  Hadrian  to 
a  Romano-British  Pottery,”  Mr.  Stott’s  “  Birth  of  Venus,” 
M.  Emile  Wauters’  admirably  faithful  portrait  of  “  Mr.  M. 
H.  Spielmann,”  and  Mr.  Pettie’s  telling  rendering  of  “J. 
C.  Noble,  R.S.A.  ;  ”  while  Mr.  W.  E.  Lockhart  sends 
one  of  his  most  harmonious  and  successful  works,  a  half- 
length  of  “John  Poison,  Esq.” 


REVIEWS. 

The  edition  de  luxe  is  not  the  greatest  invention  of  the 
century,  and  those  who  believe  that  the  end  and  aim 
of  a  book  are  not  to  collect  dust  on  a  drawing-room  table 
will  continue  to  prefer  the  volume  which  can  be  held  in 
the  hand  and  read  without  elaborate  preparation.  But 
if  luxury  be  i)ermitted,  we  may  cordially  recommend  the 
Edition  nationale  of  Victor  Hugo’s  Notre-Dame  de 
Paris  ”  (Paris  :  Emile  Testard  et  Cie.).  The  illustrations 
are  designed  by  M.  L.  O.  Merson,  and  etched  by  M.  Gery- 
Bichard.  Seldom  were  author  and  artist  better  matched. 
The  stoi’y  is  frankly  Gothic  ;  of  this  there  can  be  no  question. 
It  is  not  in  Hugo’s  romance  that  we  must  look  for  restrained 
treatment  or  beauty  of  outline.  And  assuredly  the  grotesque 
corbels  and  gargoyles  of  the  great  cathedral  of  Paris 
suggested  to  the  author  a  theme  that  was  more  than 
ordinarily  fantastic  and  extravagant.  And  in  M.  Merson’s 
art  there  is  a  touch  of  the  same  quality.  It  suits  his  per¬ 
sonality  to  design  (luaint  and  distorted  figures,  and  to  put 
in  weird  and  fanciful  backgrounds.  He  has  accomplished 
his  work  with  marvellous  skill  and  appropriateness,  and 
if  his  commentary  on  the  text  is  barbaric  and  even  dis¬ 
tressing  to  look  upon,  he  can  find  abundant  justifica¬ 
tion  for  his  performance  in  the  work  of  his  author. 
He  has,  indeed,  caught  the  spirit  of  Hugo.  But  not 
even  the  spirit  of  Hugo  will  completely  excuse  his  evi¬ 
dent  prejudice  in  favour  of  lank  limb  and  bent  back. 
M.  Merson  evidently  conceives  it  to  be  the  duty  of  an 
illustrator  to  be  rigidly  faithful  to  his  text.  There  is, 
however,  another  reasonably  tenable  view.  Why  should 
not  the  illustrator  decorate  his  page,  as  well  as  translate  his 
author’s  meaning  into  another  medium  ?  It  is  true  that, 
if  the  freer  method  be  adopted,  a  literal  treatment  is  im¬ 
possible.  But  we  remember  what  Vihge  has  done  for 
the  illustrator’s  craft,  and  sigh  that  M.  iMerson,  with  his 
remarkable  talent,  has  not  adhered  a  little  less  closely  to 
his  Hugo. 

The  best  account  of  the  English  School  of  Painting  is 
still  Redgrave’s  “  Century  of  Painters  ”  (Sampson  Low). 
The  new  edition  is  in  some  respects  of  greater  iiractical 
use  than  the  old.  It  is  considerably  abridged,  and  is  now 
brought  within  the  compass  of  one  volume.  The  merits  of 
the  work  are  so  well  known  that  they  need  no  recapitula¬ 
tion.  But  we  have  a  right  to  protest  against  the  announce¬ 
ment,  w'hich  is  made  on  the  title-page,  that  the  history  is 
“  continued  to  the  present  time.”  This  is  in  no  sense  true. 
A  casual  reference  to  Randolph  Caldecott,  a  couple  of 
pages  devoted  to  Hole,  and  half-a-dozen  other  unimportant 
additions,  do  not  justify  the  editor  in  claiming  to  have 
brought  the  book  down  to  date.  The  new  matter,  indeed, 


is  of  little  value  or  interest,  and  the  book  will  .still  be  read 
and  studied  for  the  picture  it  presents  of  the  English  .school 
from  Hogarth  to  1850. 

The  interest  and  picturesquene.ss  of  the  river  wliich  all 
Englishmen  delight  to  believe  the  greatest  in  the  world  are 
never-failing,  and  we  are  prejiared  to  welcome  an  endless 
series  of  books  which  shall  sing  its  praises.  The  pleasant 
volume,  entitled  “  2'he  Thames  from  Oxford  to  the  Toiver  ” 
(London  :  John  C.  Nimmo),  is  written  by  Mr.  W.  Senior 
(“Red  Sihnner”),  who,  if  he  has  missed  a  fresh  point  of 
view,  treats  his  subject  with  the  enthu.siasm  of  a  devotee. 
But  the  work  would  have  been  easier  reading  had  it  con¬ 
veyed  less  information,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  now 
and  again  it  relapses  into  guide-bookese.  With  its  illustra¬ 
tions  we  are  more  particularly  concerned,  and  it  cannot  bo 
said  that  the  etchings  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Walker,  R.H.A.,  do 
justice  to  the  subject.  They  are  not  a  little  scratchy, 
and  in  most  cases  the  etcher  has  overcrowded  his  iJates 
with  details.  His  treatment  of  foliage  is  particularly 
small  and  inartistic.  Instead  of  presenting  his  trees  in 
masses,  and  so  getting  a  large  effect,  he  is  content  to  show 
us  the  anatomy  of  the  branches,  or  to  suggest  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  leaves  and  twigs.  However,  his  themes  are 
sometimes  so  picturesque  that  he  succeeds  in  his  effect, 
and  his  study  of  barges  near  the  Tower,  which  is  the 
best  of  the  etchings,  has  an  undeniable  dignity  and 
mystery. 

At  last  the  Barbizon  school  is  winning  the  appreciation 
of  the  English  public,  and  before  many  years  a  by  no  means 
inconsiderable  literature  will  be  devoted  to  it.  Mr.  Mollett 
has  contributed  a  couple  of  volumes  to  the  “  Great  Artists’ 
Series  ”  (London  ;  Sampson  Low),  the  one  dealing  with 
Corot,  Daubigny,  and  Dupre,  the  other  with  Millet, 
Rousseau,  and  Diaz.  These  two  works  are  unpretentiously 
written,  and  set  forth  clearly  and  simply  the  events  of  the 
painters’  lives.  Mr.  iMollett  rarely  ventures  upon  criti¬ 
cisms  of  his  own,  and  is  not  always  wise  in  his  quotation  of 
the  criticisms  of  others.  To  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  works  of  the  school,  Mr.  Mollett’s  handbooks  will 
doubtless  be  of  service,  but  they  contain  little  that  is 
fresh  or  suggestive.  The  bibliographies  and  lists  of  pictures, 
which  form  an  appendix  to  each  volume,  are  very  far  from 
complete,  and  are  drawn  from  obvious  sources,  yet,  so  far  as 
they  go,  they  will  be  found  of  considerable  service  to  the 
amateur. 

Mulready  has  been  dead  less  than  twenty  years,  and 
yet  he  seems  already  among  the  old  masters.  In  his  art,  as 
in  his  life,  he  was  old-fashioned,  and  he  possessed  a  large 
share  of  the  kindliness  and  charity  of  the  antique  world. 
Mr.  F.  G.  Stephens,  in  the  biography  he  has  contributed 
to  the  “  Great  Artists’  Series  ”  (Sampson  Low),  sets  before 
us  a  })leasant  picture  of  the  distinguished  draughtsman. 
It  is  possible  to  quarrel  with  the  style  in  which  the  book 
is  written,  and  the  criticism  is  not  always  sound.  For 
instance,  it  seems  by  no  means  clear  to  us  that  Mulready 
is  superior  to  Wilkie,  and  the  reason  alleged  for  the 
superiority  —  Mulready’s  philosoiihy  —  is  by  no  means 
adequate.  But  Mr.  Stephens  has  had  access  to  valuable 
material,  and  has  conversed  with  many  of  the  painter’s 
friends,  so  that  the  biography  carries  with  it  the  weight 
of  some  authority. 

We  welcome  the  text-books  of  Ornamental  Design,  by 
Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day,  in  their  new  editions,  Some  Principles 
of  Every-day  Art”  and  The  Planning  of  Ornament” 
(Batsford).  Mr.  Day  is  a  designer  of  a  very  high  order. 
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who  knows  his  subject  better  than  most  men.  Anything 
he  writes  on  the  subject  of  ornament  may  safely  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  student.  The  books  are  admirably  illustrated. 

“  \Von(1-Carvin<i”  by  FRANg’Ois  Louis  Schauermann 
(Chapman  and  Hall),  is  a  book  on  the  “  Practice  and  Theory  ” 
of  wood-carving  as  apjilied  to  “  Home  Arts,”  with  an  intro¬ 
ductory  essay  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane.  It  is  a  very  simi>le 
practical  work,  but  uid’ortunately  the  author  has  thought 
too  much  of  the  theory,  and  has  too  much  to  .say  about  “  the 
styles,”  for  his  book  to  lie  of  much  use  to  a  .student  who 
wants  to  make  wood-carving  a  “  Home  Art.”  Fourteen 
pages  contain  all  the  instruction  in  the  art,  while  eighty 
are  devoted  to  “  The  Styles.”  The  book  has  a  large  amount 
of  illustrations  of  a  decitledly  poor  order. 

A  thoroughly  useful  and  charming  work  is  M.  Ary 
FiEnan’s  “  La  Costume  en  France  ”  (Quantin).  The  text  is 
admiralily  lucid  and  concise,  and  the  illustrations  are  well 
chosen  and  apt  for  the  purpo.se.  They  are  derived  from  the 
best  sources,  tombs,  gla.ss-windows,  .sculihures,  old  prints, 
tapestries,  scabs,  and  records,  and,  therefore,  have  an 
authority  which  the  best  modern  designs  could  not  hope  to 
posse.ss.  To  the  historical  painter  this  work,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  written  by  a  painter,  should  be  invaluable,  as  a 
reference  to  its  jiages  would  fretpiently  suggest  a  costume 
at  once,  and  save  an  infinite  deal  of  tiresome  research. 

“  7V/C  Vicar  of  Wal-efehF'  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  is  a 
charming  little  Ijook  illustrated  profusely  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Thomson.  The  publisher  and  the  artist  have  evidently 
worked  together  to  produce  as  perfect  a  book  as  jiossible, 
and,  as  the  result,  we  have  one  of  the  prettiest  gift-books  of 
the  season.  Never  has  Coldsmith’s  masterpiece  been  more 
charmingly  or  sympathetically  illustrated. 

In  Elementarij  Art  Teachin;/’’  (Chupman  and  Hall) 
^fr.  Edward  I!.  Taylor  has  written  a  very  good  book 
which  might  with  advantage  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
art-teacher.  The  author  has  had  many  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  an  art-master  at  Lincoln  and  Birmingham,  and 
has  turned  out  more  than  one  luiifil  eminent  amongst  the 
artists  of  to-day.  As  this  book  shows,  he  is  a  strong  ad¬ 
vocate  of  the  system  of  collective  teaching,  and  in  Mr. 
Taylor’s  hands  the  system  has  been  employed  with  ex¬ 
cellent  results  ;  but  for  its  succe.ss,  peculiar  gifts  are  neces- 
.sary  in  the  teacher.  The  book  is  admirably  illustrated  and 
well  printed. 

If  it  is  possible  to  learn  the  art  of  wood-carving  from 
a  book,  “  A  2[anual  of  Wood-Carving f  by  Charles  G. 
Leland  (Whittaker  and  Co.),  is  the  book.  In  jireparing  it 
the  author  has  had  the  help  of  some  very  practical  wood- 
carvers  and  teachers  of  the  art,  and  the  re.sult  is  a  .series  of 
lessons  so  carefully  graduated  that  the  student  is  conducted 
from  the  sim])lest  to  the  most  complex  studies  without 
being  made  to  feel  that  they  increase  in  difficulty.  For 
home  study  without  a  ma.ster  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  better  guide. 

Animal  Painting  for  BeginnerF'  (Blackie  and  Son)  is 
another  addition  to  the  already  long  list  of  Vere  Foster’s 
water-colour  books.  The  book  contains  some  very  good 
groups  of  animals  and  birds,  and  an  occasional  study  of 
a  jiortion  of  an  animal  ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
it  has  much  educational  value.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
graduate  the  studies,  the  first  being  (pite  as  difficult  as  the 
la.st.  To  copy  the  examples  contained  in  the  book,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  student  to  have  already  made  con¬ 
siderable  progress  in  the  art  of  water-colour  painting. 


The  development  of  new  ])rocesses  of  reproduction  has 
been  so  rapid  of  late  years  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
keep  ])ace  with  the  new  di.scoveries.  Those  who  wish  for 
practical  instruction  can  hardly  do  better  than  consult  Mr. 
W.  T.  AVilkinson’s  “  Photo-Engraving,  Pitot o-Litho.,  and 
Collotijiie"  (Hampton,  .ludd  and  Co.).  It  is  the  result  of 
years  of  study  and  experiment,  and  no  formula  is  given 
which  the  author  has  not  thoroughly  tested.  The  amateur 
will  find  little  in  its  pages  to  amu.se  or  instruct  him,  but 
the  practical  workman  cannot  turn  to  it  without  profit. 

NoTAWLIA. 

Although  the  expectations  of  the  directors  of  the  Royal 
Anglo-Australian  Art  Society  have  not  been  realised  in 
respect  to  their  Adelaide  Exhibition,  their  campaign  in 
Australia  has  been  highly  succe.ssful,  and  is  regarded  as 
extremely  satisfactory.  In  spite  of  the  strikes  and  other 
causes  of  depression,  the  .sales  have  exceeded  all  those  at 
home,  about  £G,000  being  the  amount  taken.  This  is  well 
for  the  Society — and  better  for  Australia. 

The  la.st  new  arti.stic  society  of  France— the  “Artistic 
LTnion  of  Draughtsmen” — is  one  of  real  value.  The 
members,  including  both  designers  and  illustrators,  seek 
to  form  a  body  which  can  reach  and  deal  with  publishers, 
authors,  and  managers  of  the  art-industries  with  facility, 
and  without  the  intervention  of  a  third  party.  Such  an 
organi.sation  might  undoulitedly  be  establi.shed  here  in 
England  with  real  advantage  to  artists. 

The  “  Societe  des  Artistes  Fran ^ais ’’—that  is  to  .say, 
the  “Old  Salon” — has  held  its  annual  meeting  and 
declared  its  funded  property  to  amount  to  £41, .500.  It 
is  proposed  to  establish  a  laboratory  for  the  jiroduction  of 
pure  colours.  Surely,  this  is  a  duty  which  devolves  also 
on  our  Royal  Academy,  especially  after  the  clear  and 
masterly  exposition  of  Professor  Church,  to  which  we 
referred  on  page  .50. 

Mr.  Calder  Marshall,  R.A.,  has  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  retired  Academician.s.  Mr.  Marshall  was  elected  an 
Associate  of  the  Academy  in  1844,  and  a  full  member  in 
1852.  From  1835  to  last  year  inclusive  he  has  contributed 
no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  forty  works  to  the  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

A  new  weekly  paper  with  an  ambitious  title — E Art 
dans  les  Deux  Mondes — has  lieen  started  in  Paris.  It 
contains  biographies  and  sketches  of  artists,  together  with 
art  gossip,  and  so  forth.  It  appears  to  have  commanded 
success  from  its  birth. 

Lough’s  damaged  and  weather-worn  statue  of  the  Queen 
is  to  be  removed  from  the  Royal  Exchange.  Another  from 
the  chisel  of  Sir  Edgar  Boehm  was  to  have  been  sub¬ 
stituted.  In  conse(iuence  of  the  sculptor’s  death,  the 
matter  will  probably  remain  in  abeyance. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Czar  intends  to  e.stablish  an  Art 
University  in  Paris,  for  Russian  students,  on  the  basis 
of  the  French  Villa  Medici,  at  Rome.  The  idea  is  not 
popular  in  Paris  ;  indeed,  it  is  regarded  with  no  little 
jealousy. 

A  portrait  of  Mr.  Gladstone  has  just  been  completed  by 
Mr.  Percy  Bigland.  Both  the  sitter  and  Mrs.  Gladstone 
declare  it  to  be  the  be.st  likeness  ever  painted  of  him. 

M.  Paul  Renouard  has  gained  M.  Carnot’s  “  Prize  of 
Honour  ”  at  the  Black-and-White  Exhibition  recently  held 
at  Paris. 
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THE  ACADEMY  ELECTIONS. 

Tlie  Elections  at  tlie  Academy  are  ([uite  commoiiiilace  ; 
tliey  merit  neither  praise  nor  reproach.  There  liad  been  a 
vast  deal  of  speculation  concerning  the  result.  We  had 
lieard  so  much  of  new  departures,  of  the  resolution  of  the 
Academicians  to  admit  a  draughtsman  in  water-colour  or 
black-and-white  within  their  ranks,  that  we  were  a  little 
surprised  to  hear  that  tradition  had  not  been  violated.  In 
IMr.  Brock  we  have  a  legitimate  successor  to  Sir  Edgar 
Boehm,  whose  superior  in  art  he  is ;  but  a  still  more 
talented  sculptor  among  the  Associates  was  i>asse(l  over. 
No  doubt  it  can  be  urged  that  i\Ir.  Gilbert  can  wait, 
but  if  the  Academy  is  to  represent  the  best  art  of  the 
country,  considerations  of  age  should  exert  no  influence. 
iMr.  Gow,  the  other  new  Academician,  is  an  admirable, 
conscientious  painter,  but  he  has  always  been  hampered 
by  his  early  devotion  to  water-colour.  Of  Wr.  Daatd 
IMurray’s  election  rve  feel  bound  to  say  that,  in  spite  of 
the  painter’s  ability  and  ])opularity,  he  leaves  l;)etter  men 
behind  him  Avithout  the  pale,  and  as  he  represents  no 
school  or  movement  but  himself,  the  choice  may  not  be 
defended  on  public  grounds.  However,  there  never  was 
a  body  of  men,  rvho  filled  such  vacancies  as  occurred  in 
their  ranks  by  co-optation,  that  wholly  satisfied  the  outside 
world.  And  rve  must  accept  the  decisions  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  a  passive,  if  not  an  enthusiastic,  s}iirit. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

The  Exhibition  of  “Old  Masters”  this  year — by  no 
means  larger  than  such  an  exhibition  has  been  wont  to  be 
— is  really  notable  chiefly  for  its  variety.  It  includes  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  painted  Avork  of  nearly  all  the  schools.  Not 
that  the  early  Italians  are  represented  Avell.  The  collection 
of  their  Avork  is  a  very  scratch  collection  indeed.  Still 
they  are  represented  for  those  persons  Avho  are  facile  in 
the  matter  of  attributions,  and  Avho  graciously  share  the 
credulity  of  OAvners  as  to  the  authenticity  of  their  panels. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  English  Water-Colour  is 
represented — the  latest  school  almost  Avith  the  earliest— and 
though,  as  regards  English  Avater-colour  painters,  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  some  is  I’ather  arbitrary,  on  the  Avhole  our  more 
important  artists  are  .seen  Av^ell.  To  this  rule  Turner  is  an 
exception  ;  not,  indeed,  through  any  lack  of  (juality,  but 
simply  OAving  to  the  limited  number  of  his  draAvings  AAdiich 
are  on  vieAAA  But  a  very  full  representation  of  this  great 
genius  of  land.scape  can  Avell  Ije  siiared — he  has  been  seen 
so  largely  in  previous  years.  By  Uaahd  Go.x:  there  is, 
amongst  other  treasure, s,  the  famous  “  Vale  of  ChA'ydd  :  ”  a 
draAving  Avhich  must  be  accounted  as  one  of  his  master- 
piece.s.  Deavint’s  genius  is  made  manifest  more  by  his 
very  freshest  sketches  than  by  his  most  elaliorate  Avork,  and 
the  exhibition  is  AA-anting  in  a  jiroper  display  of  these 
sketches.  Cotman  is  represented  AA-ell,  upon  the  other 
hand,  though  Ave  are  sorry  to  see  none  of  his  church 
interiors.  Still,  nearly  everything  by  him  at  Burlington 


House  is  marked  lay  his  decisiveness,  simplicity,  and 
Ijreadth,  and  the  shoAV  cannot  fail  to  add  something  even 
to  that  Avell-establi.shed  fame.  Of  the  earlier  Avater-colour 
men,  Sandby  is  seen  to  great  advantage,  though  his  accu¬ 
rate  toiaography  can  never  l;>e  fascinating ;  and  Girtin 
is  shoAvn  pretty  adequately;  and  of  -Iohn  Cozens,  aaFo,  in 
the  opinion  of  Constable,  AA^as  the  “greatest  genius  that 
ever  touched  land.scape,”  a  reasonable  opinion  may  Ije 
formed.  What  .solemnity  in  his  vision  I — Avhat  charm  in 
his  performance  !  He  and  MTlson  are  perhaps  the  only 
English  artists  Avho  have  eA'er  understood  Italy.  But  to 
turn  noAv  to  the  Old  ^Masters  proper.  The  Dutch  .school 
of  the  great  seventeenth  century  is  that  Avhich  is  repre¬ 
sented  the  be.st.  Rembrandt,  indeed,  is  alisent;  Imt  there  are 
five  Franz  Hals’s  ;  tAvo  or  three  delicate  Adrian  Van  de 
Veldes  ;  a  famous  Terbdrg  belonging  to  the  Queen ;  a  good 
Jan  Steen  ;  a  Peter  de  Hooch  hardly,  if  at  all,  inferior  to 
the  “Courtyard  of  a  Dutch  House”  in  our  National  Gallery; 
and,  lastly,  a  Van  der  IMeer,  of  Delft,  upon  Avhich  the  most 
important  critical  attention  has  lieen  be.stOAved.  iMr.  Samuel 
•loseph  is  the  fortunate  OAvner  of  it.  It  came  from  the 
Princess  Demidotf,  and  Avas,  during  the  last  generation,  in 
the  hands  of  Monsieur  Leopold  Double.  No  one  looking  at 
this  famous  and  delightful  picture  of  “  The  Soldier  and  the 
Laughing  Girl”  AA'ould  imagine  it  to  be  by  De  Hooch,  yet  to 
De  Hooch — as  Ave  are  informed — Avas  it  the  custom  of  old  to 
attribute  the  rare  efforts  of  A^an  der  Meer,  of  Delft.  As  to 
the  Siianish  pictures,  three  portraits  by  A'^elasiiuez  engage 
the  attention  of  connoisseurs;  the  finest,  it  is  generally 
admitted,  lieing  the  portrait  of  “  A  co;u/c  ffeywe,”  Glivarez, 
Avho,  baton  in  hand,  is  mounted  on  a  prancing  grey  steed. 
For  once  AIurillo  vies  Avith  A^elasquez  in  interest — nay,  in 
a  sense,  is  found  yet  more  interesting,  for  l>y  him  there  is 
contributed  an  uiupiestioned  masterpiece — an  altarpiece  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  the  study  of  his  Avork.  Here  is 
seen  his  capacity  to  depict  a  simple  and  sincere  devotion, 
and  his  occasional  force  in  seizing  upon  the  individuality 
of  his  contemporaries  and  felloAv-citizens.  Fashionable 
as  it  has  been  to  sneer  at  Alurillo,  it  is  not  pos.silde  on 
this  occasion  to  sneer  at  him  Avith  intelligence.  The  later 
AVnetians,  Guardi  and  Canaletto,  are  really — strange  as 
it  may  seem — among  the  best  reiiresented  of  Italian  masters. 
By  the  French  there  is  seldom  anything  of  note,  though 
la.st  year  AA'as  in  this  respect  a  very  remarkable  exception, 
and  though  this  year  the  three  charming  little  AYatteaus 
Avhich  lielonged  to  Aliss  .James  remind  us  of  hoAv  interest¬ 
ing  is  the  school  from  Avhich  they  proceed,  and  of  Iioav 
charming  are  the  artists  Avho,  if  they  AA'ere  anxious  to 
remember  actual  life,  AA^ere  yet  more  resolute  never  to  forget 
elegance.  In  that  “Interior,”  AA'liich  is  really  AVatteau’s 
famous  picture  “  L’Occupation  selon  I’age,”  the  greatest 
master  of  the  real  French  school  grapples  Avith  perfect 
success  Avith  an  unaccustomed  theme.  AVe  believe  that 
through  the  death  of  Aliss  James — AA'hohas  been  their  oAvner 
—these  AA’atteaus  must  shortly  be  sold.  AA'ill  not  the 
National  Gallery  buy  one  of  them'?  It  certainly  aviII,  if  it 
seeks  to  be  comprehensive. 
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Tlie  Guelpli  KxliiFitioii,  which  lia.s  ))een  held  at  tlie  Xew 
( iailery,  is  no  less  interesting  from  a  hmnan  than  from  an 
artistic  ])oint  of  view'.  The  committee  have  cast  their  net 
abreast  too  widely,  and  in  exhibiting  a  ‘‘ball  of  worsted 
wound  by  G(.)wper,  the  jioet,  for  iMrs.  Enwin,"  have  ])re- 
siinied  too  much  upon  the  childish  eurio.sity  of  the  llritish 
imblic.  llelics  so  trivial  as  this  are  little  better  than  the 
cherry  stones  celebrated  in  Caiverley's  lines,  lint  although 
there  are  many  objects  in  the  New  (lallery  which  we  could 
w  ell  have  spared,  there  is  uo  lack  of  exceedingly  iuteivstiug 
material.  The  riuel])h  ])eriod  is  in  reality  our  own,  and 
■w'e  contemiilate  the  ])ortraits  of  the  gi'eat  men  of  the  ]iast 
century  with  a  keener  .sympathy  and  a  better  understanding 
than  we  were  able  to  bring  to  the  juctures  of  the  dhidoi' 
jieriod.  The  reign  of  the  Third  George  was  the  golden  age 
ot  Fnglish  art,  and  at  the  New  Gallery  are  tc.)  be  seen  some 
of  the  greatest  ])ortraits  that  our  counti'vmeu  have  produced. 
\’et  when  the  work  of  Sir  .losiiUA  and  G.\insbokou(U1  is 
ma.ssed  together  it  cannot  but  lose  something  of  its  elfect. 
Fveu  Jupiter  nods,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  our  great 
masters  were  i[uite  capable  of  i)aiuting  exceedingly  bad  ])or- 
traits.  The  committee  of  the  exhibition  have  not  been  guided 
in  their  choice  solely  by  artistic  considerations  ;  they  have 
attempted  to  show  us  the  counterfeit  presentments  c)f  the 
distinguished  men  who  lived  under  the  four  Georges  ami 
William  IV.  ^Vnd  wdiile  wm  are  interested  to  study  the 
features  of  the  ]ioets  and  painters,  w  hose  wmrk  is  an  undying 
possession,  we  cannot  but  confe.ss  that  they  w'ere  not  always 
fortunate  in  their  poi'traits.  The  Guelph  period  was  at  the 
outset  overshadowed,  so  far  as  art  was  concerned,  by  the 
talent  of  Kxeller,  who,  though  he  had  caught  something  of 
lluBENs’  manner,  and  not  seldom  succeeded  in  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  graceful  wmmen,  was  a  dull  uninspired  painter.  His 
handling  was  monotonous,  his  colour  thin  and  steely,  nor 
do  his  pictures  add  much  to  the  gaiety  of  the  exhibition. 
Indeed,  until  we  reach  the  time  of  8ir  Joshua,  we  find  little 
that  is  distingui.shed  either  in  colour  or  composition,  and  it 
must  be  coufe.ssed  that  the  great  man  himself  is  rejireseided 
by  many  works  wholly  uiuvorthy  of  his  genius.  Hut  there 
is  the  magnificent  “Wr.s.  fSiddous  as  the  Tragic  iMuse,” 
surely  the  most  memorable  work  of  the  IJritish  school  ; 
and  for  the  sight  of  this  Avhat  tedium  would  we  not  endure  ? 
ddieu  there  is  Sir  -Toshua’s  admiralJe  ])ortrait  of  ISterne,  so 
siiipile  in  [lose,  so  rich  in  insight,  and  Haeburn’s  masterly 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  This  last  work,  in  fact,  holds  its  own 
against  all  com]>etitors,  and  jiroves  that  its  author,  rvheu  at 
his  best,  had  no  rival  e.xcept  Sir  Joshua  himself.  Gne  ])oiut 
forces  itself  ujxni  our  notice  :  the  majority  of  the  pictures 
have  been  ])ermitted  to  rot  and  rust  in  the  most  disgraceful 
fashi(.)n.  d'he  ])ortraits  by  Holbein  and  his  school,  which 
we  were  jirivileged  to  see  last  year,  were  still  clean  and 
fresh,  and  it  is  not  a  little  strange  that  a  century  should 
have  availed  to  mar  the  beauty  of  the  -works  of  Sir  Joshua 
and  his  contem]ioraries.  It  can  only  be  that  they  did  not 
use  such  sound  colours  as  their  predecessors.  In  the  les.ser 
arts  the  Guelph  period  has  not  been  conspicuously  succe.ss- 
ful.  Wedgwood,  it  is  true,  had  a  line  sense  of  form  and 
outline,  and  his  pottery,  unjileasant  though  much  of  it  is  in 
colour,  has  an  indis]iutable  elegance  and  charm.  Hut  what 
can  be  .said  in  praise  of  so  paltry  a  product  as  llattersea 
enamel  1  Ugly  ami  inharmonious  in  colour,  trivial  and 
chilfUsh  in  de.sign,  it  has  little  merit  exce]it  ingenuity,  and 
has  precisely  the  same  claim  on  the  collector  as  the  common 
po.stage  stamp. 

IMr.  G.  P.  Sainton’s  pictures  and  silver-points,  wdiich 
have  been  exliilnted  at  iMessrs.  Dowdeswell’s,  are  fairly 


interesting.  d’hey  wei’e  made  during  a  caravan-journey 
from  the  north  to  the  south  of  France,  and,  had  full 
justice  been  done  to  the  subject,  they  .should  have  been 
more  ]iicturesi(ue.  Put  the  .silver-points  are  for  the  most 
])art  ineli'ective,  and  suggest  that  ])hotography  was  called  to 
the  aid  ot  observation,  d'he  oil-paintings  are  far  better, 
and  not  a  tew  dis]>lay  a  tine  seiis'e  of  colour  and  a  genuine 
feeling  for  the  open  air. 

At  the  .same  gallery  have  lieeu  exhibiteil  a  collection  of 
“Sketches”by  iMr.  Glaude  Hayes,  1!.I.  d’hey  are  effective 
transcri])ts  from  nature,  clean  and  bright  in  colour,  and 
their  author  handles  his  medium  with  a  keen  .sense  of  its 
capabilitie.s,  though  his  touch  is  at  times  somewhat  sniall. 

IMr.  Andekson  H.vgde’s  ]iictures  of  North  h'ambria  are 
ot  curiously  une(Hial  merit.  He  has  an  unrestrained  love 
ot  detail,  and  is  too  apt  to  till  his  canvas  with  facts  which 
only  hinder  the  composition  and  weaken  the  effect  Avhich, 
Avith  simpler  means,  he  might  ]iroduce.  His  colour  is  .some¬ 
times  crude  and  restless,  but  it  must  lie  admitted  that 
most  of  his  Avork  is  truthful  in  effect,  even  though  harmony 
is  sacriticed  to  realism. 

j\Ir.  George  S.  Elgood,  a  collection  of  aaIiosb  drawings 
has  Iieeu  exhiliited  at  the  Fine  Art  Society’s  rooms,  has 
been  fortunate  in  his  choice  of  suliject.  There  is  no  more 
picturesijue  material  than  that  afforded  by  Aild-fashioned 
gardens,  and  .Mr.  Elgood  has  Avisely  .selected  the  trimmed 
hedge  and  ([uaiutly-cut  yeAv  for  representations  in  his  Avater- 
colour  draAvings.  His  handling  is  old-fashioned,  and  a 
broader  method  Avoiild  doubtle.ss  be  more  eft'ective.  Put 
even  if  Ave  find  his  style  undistingui.shed,  it  is  iniiiossible 
not  to  feel  the  charm  of  the  nooks  and  corners  of  AA’alled-in 
gardens,  Avhich  he  has  so  daintily  transcribed. 


IIEVIEW.S. 

The  history  of  Art  may  be  Avritteii  from  Iavo  jioiuts  of 
vicAv-  anecdotic  and  the  critical,  ddie  late  Sir  William 
Sti rling-Ma.xavell’s  famous  “AnnuG  of  the  Artists  oj 
Hjiiiin  ”  is  one  of  the  be.st  e.xamples  of  the  anecdotic  method, 
and  is  not  only  a  faithful  record,  but  an  entertaining  book. 
The  ncAv  edition  (J.  V.  Nimmo)  is  in  every  re.siiect  superior 
to  the  first,  Avhich  a]ii)eared  more  than  forty  years  ago,  ami 
has  long  since  been  inaccessible.  'Phe  earlier  edition  Avas 
marred  by  not  a  feAv  serious  blunders,  and  Avas  published  at 
a  time  Avhen  book-illustration  Avas  a  jiitifully  neglected  art. 
Put  the  author’s  oavu  notes  and  emendations  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  iieAV  edition,  and  many  important  en¬ 
gravings  have  been  added.  In  its  liiial  shape  the  four 
volumes  of  the  “Annals”  form  by  far  the  best  account  Ave 
have  of  the  golden  age  of  Spanish  Art.  Mdieii  Sir  William 
Stirling-MaxAvell  began  his  task,  the  ground  Avas  Avell-nigli 
unbroken.  Put  since  his  book  Avas  published,  interest  in 
the  Art  of  Spain  has  been  marvellou.sly  (piickened.  To-day 
the  Avorshi]!  of  Velasipiez  is  the  first  article  in  the  creed  of 
the  painter  and  student  of  Art,  and  Sir  William  Stirling- 
WaxAvell’s  is  umpie.stionably  the  be.st  biography  in  English 
of  this  prince  of  painters.  The  merits  of  the  AV'ork  are  so 
Avell  knoAvu  that  there  is  no  need  to  in.sist  upon  them  here. 
It  is  only  nece.s.sary  to  point  out  Iioav  far  the  value  of  the 
“Annals”  has  been  increased  in  the  iieAV  edition.  As  Ave 
have  said,  the  notes  Avliich  the  author  collected  have  been 
in.serted  in  their  projier  ])lace,  and  the  editor  has  carefully 
tracked  the  career  of  all  such  jiictures  as  have  changed 
hands  during  the  last  forty  years.  He  has  also  added  many 
interesting  notes  of  his  oavu,  and  has  given  references  to 
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several  works  wliicli  were  imblislied  snl>seiiiiently  to  tlie 
“Annals.”  In  its  jiresent  sliape,  it  is  l)y  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant  history  of  Spanish  Art  in  existence,  and  tr)  the 
student  of  ])aintinf^'  will  be  entirely  indispensable. 

The  career  of  Hobbkma  closely  resembles  that  of  many 
other  men  of  genims.  He  won  scant  recognition  during  his 
lifetime,  and  since  his  death  he  lias  been  hailed  as  one  of 
the  greatest  landscape-i)ainters  that  ever  lived.  It  was  in 
England  that  he  gained  his  earliest  and  warmest  ajiprecia- 
tion.  He  exercised  a  iirofound  influence  u]>ou  Crome  and 
the  Norwich  school,  and,  in  return,  their  work  did  much  to 
awaken  Engli.sh  connoisseurs  to  the  beauty  of  Hobbema’s 
art.  M.  Michel,  in  the  monograph  on  “  llobbemn  et  les 
Ibij/sagides  de  xon  temps  eii  JlolUmde^’  (which  he  has 
contributed  to  the  “  Artistes  Gelebres  ”  Series  ;  Librairie 
de  I’Art),  takes  a  sound  and  moderate  view  of  Hobbema’s 
talent.  The  critic,  is  ([uite  alive  to  the  painter’s  limitations, 
to  his  love  of  detail,  and  his  freipient  use  of  unpleasant 
colour.  But  he  is  also  (piick  to  discern  the  charming 
quality  of  his  best  work,  and  the  stated  ne.ss  of  his  com- 
lio.sition  in  such  masterpieces  as  “  The  Avenue  of  Middle- 
harnis.”  IH.  Michel  is  a  devout  discifde  of  Eromentin,  the 
sane.st  of  art-critics,  and  his  loyalty  to  his  master  is  a 
guarantee  of  sound  judgment. 

The  same  author  and  the  .same  publi.sher  are  resj>onsible 
for  “  JacoJ)  van  Ruysdael  et  les  Pai/sar/istes  de  VEeole  de 
Jlarlemd  Of  a  more  versatile  genius  than  Hobbema, 
1!  UYSDAEL  was  the  greatest  landscape-painter  of  his  school, 
and  IVr.  Michel  has  done  complete  justice  to  his  achieve¬ 
ments.  The  illu.strations  are  the  least  satisfactory  portion 
of  the  book.  They  are  produced  by  an  unlovely  process, 
and  give  the  reader  a  wholly  Avrong  impression  of  the 
originals. 

The  ])resent  generation  is  apt  to  forget,  in  its  enthusiasm 
for  the  Romantic  movement,  the  delicate  elegancies  and 
classical  refinements  which  preceded  the  great  artistic 
revolution.  It  is  all  the  greater  pleasure,  therefore,  to  read 
jM.  Naquet’s  appreciative  monograph  on  “  Fragonard  ” 
(Librairie  de  I’Art).  Public  taste  has  for  a  time  turned 
against  the  classical  convention.  But  taste  is  notoriously 
fickle,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  we  shall  go  back  witli 
enthusiasm  to  the  well-ordered  composition  and  jocund 
stateliness  of  Fragonard  and  his  comi)eers.  Something,  no 
doubt,  he  owed  to  Boucher,  but  he  Avas  also  indebted  to 
Tiepolo,  the  last  of  the  great  school,  and  from  the  latter  he 
derived  his  sense  of  grandeur  and  largeness  of  line. 

The  s]»lendid  exhibition  of  more  than  four  hundred  and 
sixty  paintings,  draAvings,  and  sketches  of  David  Cox 
recently  collected  by  Mr.  Whitavorth  Wallis  in  the 
Birmingham  Art  Gallery,  has  offered  an  oiiportunity  to  the 
Keeper  and  to  ]\Ir.  Arthur  Chamberlain,  Avhich  they  have 
been  quick  to  seize.  They  have  compiled  an  elaborate 
catalogue  of  the  collection,  and  have  issued  (Osborn  and 
Son,  Birmingham)  an  illustrated  edition  de  luxe  of  it.  The 
value  of  such  a  Avork  as  a  contribution  to  Cox  literature 
need  hardly  be  pointed  out ;  for  Avith  the  monograph,  the 
copious  notes,  the  descriptions,  and  the  occasional  history 
of  the  various  drawings,  it  comes  nearer  to  completeness 
than  any  that  has  preceded  it,  and  Avill  probably  continue 
to  deserve  that  distinction  for  some  time  to  come. 

“Fla Okie’s  Modern  Cyclopedia”  arrives  at  completion 
Avith  the  eighth  volume.  We  have  noticed  thisAvork  on  the 
appearance  of  each  part,  so  that  little  remains  to  be  said. 
Its  merits  are  many,  while  its  faults  are  those  inseparable 
from  an  undertaking  Avhich  involves  the  compression  of 


much  matter  into  little  s|)ace.  I  )r.  Annandale  has  carried 
out  his  Avork  in  a  jiraiseAvorthy  manner,  but  tlie  chief  blots 
upon  it  are  conseipient  on  the  effort  to  make  the  book 
“modern.”  A  corns  tan  t  lack  of  perspective  is  the  re.snlt— a 
modern  man  of  second-rate  importance  oftentimes  receiving 
an  undue  .share  of  attention  to  the  disadvantage,  and 
•sometimes  total  suppression,  of  a  personage  far  greater  but 
more  remote.  The  section  of  Architectnre  is  ])articnlarly 
Avell  done — better,  in  fact,  than  that  of  Art  in  general. 

f)f  all  reference  books,  “  llazell's  Annual”  a])pears  to  us 
at  once  the  most  concise,  the  most  indis])ensable,  and  the 
nio.st  jheasant  of  companions.  It  is  edited  Avith  rare  skill, 
the  facts  recorded  being  brought  up  to  Avithin  a  feAV  days  of 
])ublication.  The  article  upon  “Art  in  1890”  is  a  marvel 
of  conciseness.  It  is  di.sfigured  by  a  feAv  misprints,  but 
it  accurately  reflects  the  year’s  movement  in  art.  The 
artistic  biographies  are  numerous,  and,  .so  far  as  Ave  have 
tested  them,  correct.  IMr.  Price’s  creation  is  certainly  the 
most  remarkable  reference-book  of  its  kind  in  existence. 

The  “  St7ident’s  Atlas  of  Artistic  Anatomy ’’  L'-  H- 

Roth,  Professor  of  Sculpture  in  the  Royal  Academy  at 
IMunich  (London  :  H.  Grevel  and  Co.),  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  valuable  addition  to  the  many  similar  Avorks 
already  in  existence.  It  is  old-fa.shioned  in  its  mode  of 
treating  the  suliject.s.  Anatomical  Atlases  in  Avhich  the 
draAving  is  on  one  sheet  and  the  reference  on  another  are 
not  liked  by  the  student,  and  are  out  of  date. 


NEW  ENGRAVINGS. 

The  Royal  Association  for  Promoting  the  Fine  Arts  in 
Scotland  has  issued  “  A  Selection  from  the  Works  of  Sir 
Henry  Raeburn.”  The  portraits  are  fourteen  in  number, 
and  are  reproduced  in  photogravure  by  Messrs.  T.  and  R. 
Annan ;  the  introductory  biographical  sketch  and  the  notes 
on  the  pictures  are  by  IMr.  W.  E.  Henley.  The  plates  are 
for  the  mo.st  part  very  good  ;  the  apparent  defectiveness  of 
some  of  them  is  probably  due  to  a  certain  unsuitableness  for 
this  mode  of  refiroduction  in  the  paintings  themselves.  The 
selection  of  the  portraits  is  by  no  means  the  best  that  might 
have  been  made,  and  Air.  Henley  has  to  acknoAvledge  it  is 
Avhat  it  is  because  the  pictures  AA^ere  easy  of  access  to  the 
Committee,  and  that  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  say  about 
most  of  them.  But  if  the  Committee  has  not  done  all  it 
might  to  give  the  Avork  a  lasting  value,  neither  has  Air. 
Henley.  His  .sketch  and  his  notes  are  good,  but  if  he  had 
but  added  to  these  a  chronological  list  of  the  painter’s 
AA'orks  he  Avould  have  made  the  book  useful  to  those 
for  Avhom  it  has  interest.  Such  a  list  of  Raeburn’s  Avorks 
is  sadly  Avanted.  The  book  is  Avell  printed  by  Constable. 

The  Art  Union  of  London  is  taking  a  neAv  lease  of  life. 
After  doing  admirable  Avork  in  past  years,  it  has  of  late 
fallen  on  evil  days.  At  one  time  it  stood  alone  in  its 
efforts  to  spread  a  taste  for  art,  and  it  probably  oAves  the 
comparative  obscurity  into  Avhich  it  has  sunk  to  the  many 
competitors  aaAio  have  adopted  Avays  of  making  themselves 
knoAvn  that  the  older  and  more  respectable  Art  Union  of 
London  has  shrunk  from  adopting.  It  has  run  a  risk 
of  perishing  through  an  excess  of  respectability.  But  the 
Committee  has  been  reinforced  by  some  younger  spirits  avIio 
recognise  that  in  an  advertising  age  it  is  useless  having  good 
things  to  dispose  of  unless  all  means  are  adopted  to  make  the 
fact  knoAvn.  This  year,  in  addition  to  the  chance  of  a  prize 
in  the  drawing,  every  subscriber  of  a  guinea  Avill  receive 
four  etchings  Avhich  are  of  a  size  and  quality  fit  to  liang 
up  Avith  good  things.  They  are  from  pictures  by  old 
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lAiglisli  l;uidsca]ie-iiaintei’s,  Joiix  CK():\tE,  Jiuix  Ooxstahlk, 
Sir  A.  O.VLcoTT,  and  T.  JIarkkk,  and  are  severally 
etehed  liy  Percy  Thomas,  H.  1!.  Uobertsox,  (',().  M  crray, 
and  Fhoar  IIarclay.  The  etchings  are  all  good,  and  for  the 
lovers  of  this  form  of  art  it  rvouhl  he  difficult  to  invest  a 
guinea  to  greater  advantage,  ajiaid  from  the  delightful 
])nssihility  of  Minning  a  valualile  prize  in  the  shajie  (.)f  an 
original  picture  to  be  chosen  l)y  one's  self  from  one  of  the 
exhibitions.  If  the  .Vrt  Onion  of  London  u  ill  but  take  the 
right  means  of  making  these  etchings  known,  they  should 
bring  a  large  accession  of  subscribers. 

The  Autotype  (.^ml]lany  have  issued  a  large  autotyjie 
reproduction  of  “  Zeuobia’s  Last  Jjook  on  Palmyra,”  the 
successful  iiieture  ]iainted  by  i\lr.  1 1  l■',R.m■;l:T  )Sciimai,Z. 
The  i)icture  was  first  exliibited  at  the  New  ( lallery  in 
llegent  Street,  and  rvas  ultimately  imrchased  for  the 
National  (fallery  of  Melbourne,  Avherc  it  now  hangs. 


XOTAIULI.V. 

The  iiicture  be(|Ueathe<l  to  the  National  (lallery  by  the 
late  Sir  William  J  )rake,  F.S.A.,  the  secretary  of  the  Loyal 
Society  of  Painter-Efehers,  is  evell  knoum  to  students,  ft  is 
llronzino's  portrait  of  Piero  de’  iMedici,  “  II  (fottoso,”  ])aiuted 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  M  as  executed 
upon  jianel,  and  measures  tM’euty-tM’o  inches  by  eighteen. 
In  i872  it  M'as  .seen  at  the  Old  iNIasters,  and  mus,  by  the 
M'ay,  the  only  picture  ever  lent  to  Purlingtou  House  by  its 
OM’uer. 

Leferriug  to  the  first  })ortiou  (.)f  the  jiajier  on  “  The  Por¬ 
traits  of  John  Luskin”  mIucIi  ap]ieared  in  the  .Tauuaiy 
number  (.)f  the  Maoazine,  Mrs.  Joan  Luskin  Severn  sends 
the  following  correction  in  the  course  of  a  letter  to  the 
Editr.r ;  “  gvll  the  article  is  a  pleasure  to  read:  the  only 
M’roug  impre.ssion  given  is  aliout  Mr.  Luskin’s  height.  I 
grant,  alas  1  that  in  the  last  ten  years  he  has  stooped  so 
much  that  he  has  shrunk  into  what  might  be  considered 
liy  some  }ieople  a  little  man  ;  but  twenty-five  years  ago  ! 
I  should  certainly  have  called  him  much  above  the  average 
height,  and  as  a  young  man  he  M’as  Avell  over  five  feet  ten 
inches — indeed,  almo.st  five  feet  eleven  ;  and  ]ieo]ile  M’ho 
kneM’ him  then  M’ould  have  called  him  tall!”  This  testi¬ 
mony,  incontrovertible  by  itself,  is  yet  confirmed  by  I  )r. 
EurnivaH's  ])reface  to  Mr.  iMaurice’s  little  book  just  pub¬ 
lished.  “  Luskin,”  he  says,  “M’as  a  tall,  slight  felloM',  M’hose 
piercing  and  frank  blue  eye  lookt  through  you  and  drew  you 
to  him.” 


OBITPARY. 

Lecords  of  the  death  of  two  of  the  master-]  lainters  of 
modern  France,  i\I.  M eissoxier  and  iM.  Cuarli-is  Ciiarlix, 
should  by  rights  find  a  ])lace  in  this  column.  As,  Innvever, 
the  life  and  M’orks  of  these  artists  are  about  to  be  other- 
M’ise  dealt  avith  in  the  INIauazixe,  ave  ])ur]iosely  omit 
further  mention  here. 

Professoi-  John  M.vushall,  F.L.F.,  avhose  death  it  is 
our  duty  to  record,  aa’as  eminent  both  as  a  surgeon  and  a 
])rofessor.  lie  succeeded  Professor  Partridge  in  the  chair 
of  Anatomy  at  the  Loyal  Academy,  and  has  for  many  years 
attracted  large  audiences  by  his  lucid  exi)ositiou  of  a 
dihicult  science.  The  be.st  known  of  his  jiufilic  avorks  avas 
his  “Anatomy  for  Artists,”  avliich  he  gave  to  the  avorld  in 
1878.  and  avhich  has  since  been  the  recognised  text-book  in 
Ihigiish  schools.  No  less  scholarly  is  his  “  (.'anon  of  Human 
Projiortions.”  His  skill  of  hand  in  difficult  cases  of  surgery 


has  long  been  knoavn,  and  among  his  patients  he  nundaered 
not  a  feav  artists.  It  avill  alavays  be  rememliered  of  him 
that  he  once  .saved  Dante  Lossetti’s  life  lay  the  performance 
of  a  delicate  operation. 

The  death  is  announced,  at  Neuchatel,  of  M.  Fr.ank 
Liu'Hser,  a  ](ainter  of  some  ability.  He  M’as  born  at 
Soleure  in  1828,  and  after  many  years  of  M’andering  u](  and 
down  the  M’orld,  settled  in  1871,  in  Switzerland,  Avhere  he 
has  been  active  in  the  service  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

In  .M.  Emile  von  JIarcke  de  Semmex,  France  has  lost 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  her  animal  jiainters.  Lorn 
at  Sevres  in  1827,  he  Avas  a  pui)il  of  Troyon,  to  Achom,  as 
to  C7.)rot,  he  oAved  a  consjiieuous  debt.  He  Avas  an  inde¬ 
fatigable  Avorker,  and  .since  1857  the  Salon  has  never  been 
Avithout  a  sjiecimen  of  his  .skill.  He  received  the  customary 
honours  and  decorations.  He  Avas  awarded  medals  in 
18(;7,  1860,  and  1870,  and  Avas  appointed  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  in  1872.  At  the  I’niver.sal  Exhibition 
of  1878  he  received  a  medal  of  the  first  class. 

M.  Charles  Cauthier  Avas  a  scnljitor  of  no  slight 
merit.  In  1854  he  entered  the  Leaux-Arts,  and  seven 
years  later  obtained  a  7'rf,r  /C  Jionie.  His  AA’ork  is  Avell 
knoAvu  to  visitors  to  the  Salon,  and  for  some  years  he  aa’rs 
Professor  at  the  National  School  of  Decorative  iVrt.  He 
Avas  awarded  a  silver  medal  at  the  Hniver.sal  Exhibition 
of  1881). 

Dr.  ScHLiEMANN,  Avliose  death  took  jilace  at  Napiles,  on 
December  26th,  Avas  born  Avith  the  instinct  of  discoA’ery. 
FeAv  men  have  lived  a  more  romantic  life.  For  many  years 
he  AA’as  engaged  in  business,  but  had  acquired  a  large  enough 
fortune  at  the  age  of  forty-five  to  enable  him  to  devote  him¬ 
self  Avliolly  to  arclueology.  He  unearthed  three  cities,  and 
brought  to  light  a  mar\’ellous  collection  of  ancient  Avorks  of 
art.  His  conclusions  AA’ere  not  al\A’ays  sound,  and  he  Avas 
apt  to  be  led  astray  by  a  too  imi)licit  trust  in  the  text  of 
Homer.  Put  his  enthusiasm  kneAv  no  bounds,  and  his  iu- 
ve,sti.gatious  have  added  immensely  to  our  kuoAvledge  of 
ancient  life  and  art. 

Jl.  Euoene  Delaplanche,  Avho  died  on  January  9th, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-flA^e,  aams  beyond  dispute  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  sculjitors  in  France.  He  Avas  a  iiupil  of  Duret,  and 
AA'eut  through  the  routine  of  the  Leau.x-Arts.  In  due 
course  he  olitaiued  a  /b'/.r  (h  and  .straightAvay  liegan 

to  exhibit.  In  1870  his  “Eve  apres  le  jieche”  Avas  jiur- 
chased  by  the  State  and  placed  in  the  Luxembourg.  He 
exhibited  in  the  Salon  year  by  year,  and  Avas  an  officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  Professor  at  the  School  of 
Leaux-Arts. 

JI.  Eu(h':ne  Lami,  avIio  died  on  December  2(ith,  takes 
us  back  to  the  jire-Lomautic  era.  He  Avas  a  pujiil  of  (fros 
and  Horace  Vernet,  and  Avas  a  Avater-colour  draughtsman 
of  talent  and  energy.  He  aams  boi’ii  in  18(i0,  and  exhiluted 
for  the  tirst  time  at  the  Salon  in  1824.  He  sojourned  for 
some  time  in  England,  Avhere  he  found  many  ])atrons.  He 
Avas  appointed  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  the 
year  of  our  t^liieeu’s  acce.s.sion,  and  Irelonged  to  an  earlier 
generation  than  the  present. 

A  pupil  of  Cleyre  aud  a  comstaiit  exhibitor  at  the  Salon 
Avas  M.  Hippolyte  Dubois,  Avhosedeath  has  been  announced. 
He  entered  the  Leaux-Arts  iu  1859,  and  aa’rs  a  painter  of 
portraits  and  r/c«?r  subjects. 

( )u  1  )ccember  l-lthdiediM.  Eikikne  Louis  (.Jiarpentier, 
a  iiainter  of  battles  and  history  piece.s.  He  Avas  a  pu])il  of 
Cerard  and  Cogniet,  and  made  a  tir.st  aijpearance  at  the 
Salon  of  1831. 
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ACQUISITIONS  AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

Several  imijortant  additions  liave  recently  been  made  to 
the  collection  of  Italian  iiictures  at  the  National  Gallery. 
Tintoretto  is  not  so  strongly  represented  as  he  should  be, 
and  “  The  Milky  Way”  is  unworthy  of  its  author.  Mytho¬ 
logical  in  subject,  it  is  large  in  comi)Osition,  and  of  rich 
and  sumptuous  colouring.  Where  it  is  at  jiresent  hung  it 
is  impossible  worthily  to  appreciate  it,  and  we  hojte  that 
room  will  ultimately  be  found  for  it  ui)on  the  line.  In  the 
works  of  Veronese  we  are  already  rich,  but  the  allegorical 
group  entitled  “Unfaithfulness,”  wliich  has  recently  been 
added,  admirably  exemplifies  the  master’s  stately  design 
and  gorgeous  colour.  The  small  portrait  of  Savonarola, 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  Florentine  school,  has  an  historical 
rather  than  an  artistic  interest.  The  great  preacher  has  a 
forbidding  head,  and  if  the  heavy  protruding  jaw  suggests 
strength,  there  is  a  counterbalancing  element  of  weakne.ss 
in  the  high  receding  forehead.  The  panel  is  set  on  a  hinge, 
and  on  the  back  is  pictured  his  martyrdom  at  the  stake. 


RECENT  ACQUISITIONS  AT  THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM. 

The  recent  additions  by  gift,  purchase,  or  loan  to  this 
great  national  storehouse  of  artistic  wealth  are  of  unusual 
interest.  Time  was  when  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson, 
roaming  at  their  own  sweet  will  by  English  countryside 
or  in  Continental  cities,  could  pick  up  “unconsidered 
trifles,”  artistic  or  archseologic,  for  a  mere  song.  Now, 
however,  things  are  greatly  changed  in  the  “  happy  hunt¬ 
ing-grounds  ”  of  the  collector ;  our  American  cousin  is 
abroad,  ready  to  buy  Shakespeare’s  house,  if  it  can  be  had 
for  money,  and  to  have  it  packed  up  and  transported  across 
the  Atlantic.  Trifles  are  no  longer  unconsidered,  so  far 
as  their  price  is  concerned,  and  the  South  Kensington 
authorities  have  to  keep  their  eyes  very  wide  open  when 
anything  really  worth  having  is  to  be  had.  And  that  they 
are  really  on  the  alert  is  sufficiently  shown  by  their  recent  ac¬ 
quisitions.  Prominent  amongst  these  mu.st  be  placed  a  very 
beautiful  inlaid  room,  well  known  to  tourists,  from  Sizergh 
Hall,  an  ancient  castellated  mansion  near  Kendal,  West¬ 
moreland.  Three  sides  of  this  room,  erected  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Loan  Court,  have  bold  and  handsome 
panels  next  the  floor,  and  above  these,  separated  from 
them  by  a  band  of  intarmi  work,  is  a  charming  arcade  of 
double  arches,  the  openings  of  which  are  filled  with  in¬ 
laid  ornamentation.  The  pendentive  ceiling,  bold  and 
handsome  in  design  and  treatment,  has  been  moulded  in 
plaster  from  the  original.  Another  notable  example  of 
English  work  is  the  beautiful  front  of  Sir  Paul  Pindar’s 
house,  from  Bishopsgate  Street,  which  has  been  generously 
presented  to  the  Museum  by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Company,  now  engaged  in  an  important  extension  of  their 
borders.  This  house  was  commenced  towards  the  end  of 
Elizabeth’s  reign,  on  the  return  of  Sir  Paul  from  his  resi¬ 
dence  abroad.  He  brought  back  with  him  from  Turkey, 
ym 


where  he  had  served  as  ambassador  from  James  I.,  a  dia¬ 
mond  valued  at  £30,000,  which  James  desired  to  buy  on 
credit.  Sir  Pan!  was  too  wary  to  accept  these  hazardous 
terms,  Imt  lent  it  to  the  King  on  State  occa.sions,  and  the 
gem  was  subseipiently  purchased  by  Charles  I.  His  jiictur- 
es(iue  hou.se  was  in  later  times  converted  into  a  jmblic- 
liouse,  known  as  “  The  Sir  Paul  Pindar’s  Head,”  and  the 
lower  portion  of  the  front  underwent  a  commonplace  adapta¬ 
tion  to  its  new  retiuirements ;  but  the  ui)per  storeys  re¬ 
mained  intact,  and  the.se  are  now  being  cleaned  and  prepared 
for  exhibition,  with  all  their  old  beauties  revealed.  The 
principal  feature  of  the  front  is  a  hand.some  bay,  of  carved 
oak,  like  the  re.st  of  the  structure.  The  ornamentation  was 
supposed  to  be  plaster,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  of  solid  oak 
of  unu.sual  thickness,  arti.stically  carved  inside  and  out. 
The  dimensions  are  about  16  feet  wide  by  2.5  feet  high, 
and  the  addition  of  a  vigorous  and  effective  panelled  ceil¬ 
ing  of  stucco  will  add  to  the  interest  of  this  important 
example  of  an  old  London  man.sion. 

Some  extensive  purchases,  varied  in  character,  have  been 
made  from  the  Florentine  “  Bardini  collection.”  These 
include  an  important  series  of  wall-hangings  of  stamped 
and  painted  leather,  so  admirable  in  design  and  colouring 
that  our  great  furnishing  firms  will  soon  have  clo.se  at  hand 
such  a  store  of  patterns  as  probably  no  foreign  museum 
can  supply.  Most  of  the  pieces  are  of  considerable  size,  and 
some  are  adorned  with  delicate  figure-painting.  From  the 
same  collection  we  have,  already  set  up  in  the  Italian  Court, 
an  elegant  carved  and  painted  balustrade  from  Ferrara  ;  a 
sixteenth  century  cabinet  of  intarsia  work  ;  a  Florentine 
wall  fountain  of  carved  stone  (late  fifteenth  century)  ; 
a  niche  of  a  somewhat  later  period  ;  a  detached  marble 
column  of  graceful  design  from  some  ancient  Roman  villa  ; 
and  a  flight  of  fourteen  stone  step-ends,  carved  on  two  faces 
with  birds,  animals,  and  grotesciues,  humorously  treated. 
These  are  from  the  Palazzo  Gondi,  Florence,  and  are  of  late 
fifteenth  century  work.  In  a  room  near  the  Raphael  car¬ 
toons  a  fine  and  mo.st  intere.sting  collection  of  paintings  of 
the  Dutch  school  is  now  on  view.  The.se  works,  which 
formerly  formed  part  of  the  celebrated  Hope  collection, 
were  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  in  1868,  by  permission 
of  the  widow  of  Mr.  Henry  Thomas  Hope.  They  have  now 
been  lent  by  Lord  Francis  Pelham  Clinton-Hope,  and  are 
between  eighty  and  ninety  in  number,  including  superb 
examples  of  Rembrandt,  F.  and  W.  Mieris,  AIetzh, 
Gerard  Dow,  Teniers,  A.  and  J.  Van  Ostade,  and  many 
other.s.  Indeed,  so  representative  is  the  collection  that  there 
are  not  more  than  four  or  five  paintings  by  any  one 
artist,  anrl  the  greater  part  are  solitary  examples,  about 
sixty  painters  being  represented.  In  the  Textile  Court 
will  be  found,  amongst  other  additions,  some  superb  exam- 
l)les  of  lace,  bequeathed  to  the  museum  by  the  late  DIrs. 
Bolckow.  These  include  some  lappets  and  a  flounce  of 
Brussels  pillow-made  lace  (late  seventeenth  century),  the 
latter  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  presented  by  Dladame 
de  Maintenon  to  Fenelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambrai  ;  a 
flounce,  .sleeves,  and  collar  of  a  priest’s  alb  (c«Vca  1670), 
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and  other  lieautiful  pieces  of  needle-point  (also  known 
as  rose-point)  lace  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Mrs. 
llolckow’s  bequest  also  included  a  quantity  of  jewellery, 
which  is  not  yet  ready  for  e.xhibition.  In  the  same  court 
is  a  fine  i>iece  of  Flemish  tapestry,  “  Pity  restraining 
Justice  from  striking  Sinful  Man,”  a  portion  of  a  set 
representing  the  stoiy  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins.  This 
piece,  a  rejJica  of  which  is  at  ILamptoTi  Court,  is  stated  to 
have  been  designed  about  148.5,  and  executed  about  1520. 


“THE  PORTRAITS  OF  JOHN  RUSKIN.” 

In  the  second  article  on  ,Mr.  Puskin’s  portraits,  refer¬ 
ence  was  made  to  .\lr.  Anorews’  portrait  exhibited  at  the 
Academy.  The  artist  writes  to  i)oint  out  that  the  descrip¬ 
tion  given  is  erroneous.  The  portrait  was  not  a  miniature, 
but  a  life-size,  black  chalk,  original  drawing,  taken  from 
life  under  the  following  circumstances:  “Mr.  Puskin  was 
engaged  for  some  days  in  making  .studies  from  one  of 
Turner’s  works — if  I  recollect  rightly,  the  ‘  Apollo  Slay¬ 
ing  the  Python  ’ — in  one  of  the  large  rooms  of  the  National 
Gallery,  where  I  also  was  at  work  near  him,  and  it  was 
during  this  time  1  made  my  small  studies  of  i\Ir.  Puskin, 
from  which  the  larger  work  was  ])roduced.  Thus  tlie  por¬ 
trait  was  taken  from  sittings,  although  .Mr.  Puskin  was  an 
unconscious  sitter.” 

.Mr.  Putler,  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Puskin 
Society,  writes  to  inform  us  of  another  jiortrait  l)y  Mr.  F. 
M’.vudy,  which  appeared  in  Vnnifii  Fair.  We  need  only 
mention  that  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  this  Magazine 
was  drawn  to  none  l)ut  serious  portraits.  i\lany  admirable 
caricatures  have  api)eared  from  time  to  time  in  various 
periodicals,  to  say  nothing  of  the  famous  travesty  of  “  Sir 
Isumbras  at  the  Ford.” 


EXHIRITIONS. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Poyal  Scottish  Society  of  Painters 
in  Water  Colours,  Avhich  has  l)een  held  at  Messrs. 
i)owdeswell.s’  Gallery,  is  a  di.sappointment.  The  more 
energetic  and  original  of  the  draughtsmen,  wlio  belong  to 
the  young  Scottish  school,  are  not  strongly  represented, 
and  with  the  w'ork  of  iMessrs.  John  Smart,  ^Valter 
1’aton,  and  M'Tacoart  we  are  already  too  familiar.  Tlie 
most  entertaining  work  in  the  exhilntion  is  .Mr.  Arthur 
Merville’s  “  Henley,”  a  vivid  impre.ssion,  full  of  life  and 
gaiety.  Mr.  James  P.xterson  has  an  eye  for  colour,  and 
always  keei)S  his  art  within  the  bounds  of  retinenient,  but 
he  has  a  tendency  to  l)e  smudgy,  and  his  drawings  are  not 
a  little  mannered.  In  complete  contrast  to  the  w'orks  of 
iMessrs.  iMelville  and  Paterson  are  the  niggled  miniatures 
of  Mr.  Walter  Paton.  These  seem  to  belong  to  the  year 
1850,  and  exhibit  the  vices  of  the  Pre-Pai)haelite  movement, 
while  they  pitifully  lack  its  virtues.  The  handling  is 
w'earisome  in  its  smallness,  and  the  colouring  is  crude  to 
unpleasantness.  “The  Poadside  Calvary,”  ly  Mr.  David 
Murr.xy,  A.P.A.,  will  not  add  to  that  artist’s  reputation. 
The  composition  is  singularly  scattered,  and  the  treatment 
is  neither  broad  nor  distinguished.  The  highland  cattle  of 
IMr.  Donovan  Adams  are  fair  specimens  of  his  art.  In 
his  sketches  of  London  Mr.  C.  J.  JjAUDER  has  missed  the 
tone  and  atmosphere  of  an  alien  city.  Mr.  P.  Macxhiegor 
IVilson’s  “  Iona  ”  has  merits  both  of  .style  and  colour, 
while  Me.ssrs.  P)R0\vnlie,  ^Mason  Hunter,  H.vy,  Terriss, 
and  others  contribute  interesting  sketches.  But  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature  of  the  exhibition  is  laborious  mediocrity. 


The  Scottish  water-colour  draughtsmen,  like  the  majority 
of  their  English  brethren,  are  more  concerned  to  be  truthful, 
in  the  conventional  sense,  than  to  make  pictures  of  en¬ 
gaging  aspect,  and  in  their  latest  exhibition  there  is  more 
“  realism,”  so  called,  than  art. 

There  is  a  certain  ajipropriateness  in  exhibiting  toge¬ 
ther  the  w'orks  of  ]\Iiss  Kate  Greenaway  and  Mr.  Hugh 
Thomson.  In  s])ite  of  the  marked  differences  of  technique, 
there  are  unmistakable  points  of  similarity.  Both  artists 
are  English  in  feeling  and  intention,  and  the  material  of 
each  is  the  life  and  costume  of  our  ancestors.  The  drawings 
are  too  well  known  to  re(iuire  detailed  notice  here.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  exhibition  at  the  Fine  Art  Society 
is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the  season. 

We  regret  that  ]\I.  Fernand  Khnofff  was  unable  to 
send  a  larger  collection  of  his  paintings  to  the  Hanover 
Gallery.  So  many  owners  refuse<l  to  confide  his  best  warks 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Cliannel,  that  he  very  re¬ 
luctantly  fell  back  upon  the  studies  and  pictures  that  he 
had  in  hand.  Yet  these  are  <iuite  sufficient  to  prove  the 
versatility  of  the  artist’s  talent  and  the  powerful  individu¬ 
ality  of  his  mind.  As  several  of  these  pictures  have  been 
already  noticed,  and  four  reproduced,  in  a  recent  number  of 
this  Magazine,  w^e  have  very  little  to  .say  now'.  But  we 
wish  to  call  siiecial  attention  to  an  ex(iuisitely  painted 
Jiortrait  of  a  little  girl,  “  iMlle.  Madeleine,”  w'hich,  by  its 
naive  simplicity  and  deeji  harmonious  colouring,  reminds 
us  very  jileasantly  of  Hans  iMemling.  There  is  yet  another 
gem,  “  A  Study  of  a  Child,”  that  could  not  w'ell  be  bettered, 
while  the  seven  small  landscajies  done  at  Fos,set,  in  the 
Ardennes,  are  as  faithful  to  Khnopff  as  they  are  to  nature. 
In  short,  w'e  ask  our  readers  to  see  the  ivork  of  Fernand 
Khnopff  for  themselves,  as  a  profitable  hour  may  be  easily 
jiassed  before  the  tw'enty-tw'o  drawings  and  canvases  at 
the  Hanover  Gallery. 

Chief  among  the  jiictures  in  the  Poyal  Scottish  Academy 
FIxhiliition  for  its  quiet  technical  mastery  is  Mr.  J.  M. 
Swan’s  “Fallen  ^Monarch,”  a  largely-treated  rendering  of  a 
dead  lion,  previously  show'ii  at  the  Salon.  Among  the  other 
w'orks  liy  London  jiainters  is  the  “  Poman  Lady  ”  and  a 
jiicture  of  a  child  by  Mr.  G.  F.  AVatts  ;  Mr.  Tadema’s  por¬ 
trait  of  Mr.  E.  A.  MMterlow'  ;  Mr.  J.  P.  Peid’s  “Smugglers” 
and  his  “Yarn  ;”  a  portrait  and  tw'o  figure-jiictures  by  Mr. 
Tom  Graham;  and  a  seated  half-length  of  “Miss  Jessie 
\Yatson,”  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon.  In  landscajie  iMr.  J. 
Lawton  Wingate  gives  a  most  delicate  rendering  of 
frosty  tw’ilight  in  “At  the  ’Wa’gaun  o’  the  Winter,”  and 
jiaints  with  breadth  and  refinement  of  tone  an  effect  of 
gently  diffused  sunlight  in  his  “  Drinking-jilace— Mid-day, 
October.”  i\Ir.  W.  D.  JMciKay  show's  a  view  of  “  Luffness 
Links,”  marked  by  that  intimate  truth  to  nature  which 
characterises  his  renderings  of  East  Lothian  scenery ;  the 
jiow'erful  method  of  Mr.  Mb  .M'Taggart  ajipears  in  his 
“  Ocean,”  a  vigorous,  sw'eetly  coloured  study  of  w'aves, 
shore,  and  .sky,  w'hile  his  “Autumn  Sunshine  in  Sandy 
Dean  ”  attains — with  extreme  freedom  of  touch — an  admir¬ 
able  brilliancy  of  lighting.  The  tigure  jiictures  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition  are  less  imjiortant  than  usual.  Dir.  C.  DI.  Hardie’s 
“  Land  o’  the  Leal,”  a  cottage  death-scene,  is  a  w’ork  of 
considerable  jiathos  ;  Dir.  x\usten  Brow'n  has  two  effective 
interiors  with  cattle;  and  Dir.  .1.  Donovan  Adams’  “Fording 
a  Highland  Piver— Glen  Finlas,”  is  an  examjile  of  figure 
and  landscape  painting,  marked  by  vigorous  brush-work, 
and  forcilJe,  if  not  very  refined,  colouring.  The  keenly 
exjiressive  draughtsmanshij)  of  Dir.  G.  O.  Peid,  and  the 
dramatic  instinct  that  marks  his  work,  ajipear  in  several 
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eighteenth  century  interiors  with  figures  ;  and  Mr.  Hugh 
Cameron  paints,  with  a  touch  of  the  weirdne.ss  proper  to 
his  subject,  the  return  of  “  Kilmeny  ”  from  fairy-land.  The 
aims  and  methods  of  the  West  of  Scotland  artists  are 
visible  in  the  “  Girl  in  Brown,”  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Walton, 
and  the  “  Dawn  after  Langside  ”  of  Mr.  Lavery,  each  of 
which  has  found  a  centre  in  the  South  Octagon  ;  and  among 
the  fi-ner  portraits  in  the  exhibition  are  those  contributed  by 
Mr.  George  Eeid,  Mr.  J.  H.  Lorimer,  Mr.  R.  Gibb,  and 
Mr.  W.  E.  Lockhart. 


REVIEWS. 

Mrs.  Louise  Jopling  has  written  some  “  Hints  to 
Amateurs  ”  which  have  been  published  in  a  small  volume 
by  Chapman  and  Hall.  The  “  hints  ”  cover  a  great  deal 
of  ground  ;  black-and-white  drawing,  oil  painting,  Avater 
colour,  pastel,  photography,  sketching  from  nature,  an¬ 
atomy,  and  perspective.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however, 
that  the  author  has  not  restricted  these  hints  to  the  art 
she  practises.  Water  colour  is  beyond  her  ken,  on  her  own 
confession.  By  this  admission,  criticism  is  practically  dis¬ 
armed.  She  says  that  on  this  subject  she  finds  it  “easier 
to  preach  than  to  practise,”  and  that  the  hints  she  gives 
are  the  result  of  “  lengthy  talks  with  many  potent,  grave, 
and  reverend  signeurs,”  and  not  the  result  of  experience. 
Poor  amateur !  Unfortunately,  these  potent  and  grave 
gentlemen  could  not  tell  Mrs.  Jopling  how  to  paint  in 
Avater  colour,  but  doubtless  Avillingly  recounted  some  of 
their  experiences.  But  the  result  of  it  all  is  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mrs.  Jopling,  the  art  amounts  to  little  more  than  a 
series  of  tricks,  such  as  putting  paper  into  a  bath  all  night, 
and  then  mounting  it  on  glass  to  paint  on  it  while  Avet, 
dipping  a  Avet  sponge  into  colour  and  dabbing  it  on  to 
paper  which,  “if  managed  Avitli  dexterity”  (there’s  the 
rub  !),  “  will  give  charming  unforeseen  touches  with  sur¬ 
prising  effects  of  finish  ivithout  the  labour  usualUf  neees- 
saryA  Was  ever  a  pitfall  better  baited  1  Could  more  per¬ 
nicious  advice  be  offered  1  But  Mrs.  Jopling  goes  further. 
She  distinctly  puts  the  amateur  on  the  Avrong  tack  by 
telling  him  that  straightforward  Avork,  simple  and  direct 
liainting,  is  the  Avrong  thing  to  aim  at.  She  says  such 
Avork  will  be  “  hard,”  and  “  Avill  give  no  sense  of  atmo¬ 
sphere.”  Mrs.  Jopling  doubtless  knoAvs  that  in  other 
branches  of  art  Avitli  which  she  is  acquainted,  tricks  such 
as  have  been  referred  to  may  be  useful  in  the  hands  of  an 
expert,  but  that  they  are  fatal  to  anyone  else.  Mild  hints 
may  be  good  enough  for  the  amateur,  but  it  is  better  that 
they  should  direct  him  on  the  right  road,  even  if  they  do 
not  carry  him  far,  rather  than  that  they  should  send  him 
spinning  along  the  road  to  ruin. 

A  neAv  edition  of  Sir  Daniel  Wilson’s  “  Memorials  of 
Edinburgh  in  the  Olden  Time”  (Adam  and  Charles  Black) 
has  been  begun  in  monthly  parts.  It  is  fifty  years  since 
this  charming  book  first  made  its  appearance,  and  it  Avas 
time  for  it  to  be  reprinted.  The  original  illastrations, 
Avood-cuts,  and  steel  plates  are  retained,  but  it  is  curious  to 
observe  hoAv  old-fashioned  they  have  become  in  this  lapse 
of  half  a  century.  The  book  is  excellently  printed. 

A  catalogue,  raisonne  of  all  books  and  articles  on  the 
fiddle,  its  family  and  its  history,  is  being  compiled  by 
Mr.  Edward  Heron-Allen  under  the  title  “De  Fidiculis 
Bibliographia  ”  (Griffith,  Farran  and  Co.).  To  judge  by  the 
first  two  parts  the  work  promises  to  be  of  remarkable  com¬ 
pleteness,  for  not  only  is  the  author  including,  as  far  as 
may  be,  all  references  to  every  printed  Avord  relating  to 
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the  violin,  but  he  is  carefully  collating  title-pages.  The 
only  doubt  is  whether  Mr.  Heron-Alien  is  not  too  con¬ 
scientious,  and  is  not  seeking  to  cover  too  much  ground 
in  his  admirable  compilation. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Mills’s  “Art  and  J'ractice  of  Interior  Pho¬ 
tography”  (Simpkin,  Marshall)  is  a  practical  manual,  in 
which  full  directions  are  given  hoAv  to  develop  the  negative 
and  how  to  print,  while  there  is  much  admirable  advice 
concerning  lenses,  focussing-glasses,  and  other  apiiaratus. 
From  an  artistic  point  of  vieAv,  interior  photography  is 
capable  of  infinite  improvement ;  we  have  rarely  seen  a 
print  of  a  chiu’ch  or  room  Avhich  is  either  picturesque  or 
true  to  nature.  There  is  invariably  a  failure  to  suggest 
colour  ;  the  shades  are  generally  too  light,  and  the  lights 
too  dingy,  so  that  a  strong  black-and-Avhite  effect  is 
impossible. 

Of  all  theatrical  autobiographies,  that  of  Mr.  Joseph 
J EFFERSON  (T.  Fisher  Uinvin)  is  in  some  respects  the  best, 
as  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  discursive.  There  is  a  nervous 
vigour,  an  unconventional  SAving,  about  it  that  is  very 
refreshing,  Avhile  its  pages  constitute  Avhat  is  really  a  history 
of  the  modern  American  stage,  with  large  contributions 
concerning  the  English  theatre  of  a  day  noAV  ra2iidly  dis¬ 
appearing  into  the  past.  The  author’s  reflections,  Avhich 
are  as  numerous  as  the  reminiscences,  are  those  of  a  culti¬ 
vated  man,  but  those  concerning  art,  of  Avhich  he  is 
manifestly  extremely  fond,  are  a  little  original.  He  says 
that  tho.se  Avho  are  too  i)Oor  to  have  iiictures  should  be 
solaced  Avith  “cheap  and  inferior  art,”  .such  as  chromos, 
just  as  pre-Raphaelite  Avork  is  best  suited  to  those  devoid  of 
imagination  !  What  think  you  of  that.  Sir  Everett  ?  and 
you,  IMr.  Holman  Hunt  ?  The  book  is  full  of  ijortraits  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  various  roles,  and  of  his  professional 
brethren  and  sisteus — Avood  engravings  Avhich  are  excellent 
in  xtoint  of  techni(iue,  but,  as  is  characteristic  of  the  school, 
desperately  like  iJiotograjJis  in  the  result. 

To  express  the  vague  outlines  and  shadoAvy  jiroportions 
of  a  dream  in  literary  terms  is  a  task  Avdiich  has  rarely  been 
achieved  Avith  success,  and  Miss  Olive  Schreiner’s  iier- 
formance  in  “  Erea7)is”  (T.  Fisher  Unwin)  must  be  iiro- 
nounced  a  sad  failure.  The  .sketches  possess  none  of  the 
essential  qualities  of  the  genre,  and,  indeed,  are  described 
Avith  woful  inaccuracy  in  the  title.  They  are  clumsy  in 
diction,  trite  in  thought,  and  deal  Avith  the  most  hackneyed 
“  questions,”  and  such  morals  as  may  be  clraAvn  from  them 
are  neither  fresh  nor  stimulating. 

Herr  Ibsen’s  last  play,  “  Hedda  Gabler,”  a  translation 
of  Avhich,  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Gosse,  has  recently  been 
imblished  (Heinemann),  is  like  to  iirove  a  iiuzzle  to  friend 
and  foe  alike.  In  .style  it  bears  the  closest  re.semblance  to 
the  other  “  social  ”  drama.s,  but  its  imiiort  is  not  so  obvious 
as  that  of  “  The  Doll’s  House,”  for  instance,  or  of  “  The 
Lady  by  the  Sea.”  There  are  those,  we  believe,  Avho  hold 
that  it  is  an  attemjjt  on  Ibsen’s  jiart  to  burlesque  his  oavu 
Avork,  to  carry  an  exaggeration  of  his  OAvn  conception  of 
enlightened  Avomanhood  to  the  very  verge  of  ridicule.  This 
vieAV,  however,  seems  to  us  untenable,  and  Ave  prefer  to 
accei)t  “Hedda  Gabler”  as  the  study  of  an  exceedingly 
uniileasant  and  irrational  minx.  The  jJay  is  not  lacking 
in  situation,  and  if  only  it  Avere  jiossible  to  convince  the 
public  of  the  reality  of  the  heroine,  Avho  iiersuades  the  man 
she  has  deeply  injured  to  commit  suicide,  because  she 
desires  to  be  the  AA’itness  of  a  manly  action,  it  should 
have  a  better  chance  ujion  the  stage  than  the  rest  of  Ibsen’s 
iJays.  But  every  item  in  Hedda’s  long  list  of  crimes  seems 
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to  US  lacking  in  motive,  and  wliile  tlie  devout  Ibsenite  ’-vill 
|)rol)ably  (juarrel  with  the  new  drama  in  that  it  answers  no 
burning  (luestion  of  morality,  the  commonsense  ]ilaygoer 
has  a  right  to  complain  that  the  development  of  lledda’s 
character  is  well-nigh  inconpirehensible.  With  the  majority 
of  the  <h'<(inatis  /lersonce  we  are  already  familiar.  "I'esman 
is  another  version  of  Torvald  llelmer,  Hedda  is  but  Nom 
with  several  fresh  eranks,  and  iMrs.  Elvsted  is  our  old 
friend  i\Irs.  Linden  with  literary  as])irations. 


NOTAUILIA. 

Surely  there  are  enough  doubts  and  mistakes  regarding 
the  authenticity  of  many  (.)f  the  portraits  td'  our  gi-eat  men 
without  wilfully  adding  to  them.  Yet  INIr.  Dekfett  Euancis 
actually  admits,  with  au  airy  cynicism  which  is  simply 
astonishing,  that  he  and  some  friends  ]>urposely  went  out  of 
their  way  some  fifty  yeai's  ago  to  christen  a  picture  a  ‘'p(.)r- 
trait  of  C'hatterton”  which  they  knew  perfectly  well  was 
nothing  of  the  sort.  “What  a  capital  joke  it  would  be  to 
chri.sten  it  Thomas  Chatterton  !  ”  i\lr.  Erancis  tells  us  was 
his  exclamation.  Rut  matters  weid  further,  for  one  John 
]  )ix,  one  of  the  “  merry  young  gentlemen  ”  of  the  party,  had 
the  im])udence  to  have  the  ])ortrait  engraved  as  a  frontispiece 
to  his  “  Life  of  (_'hattert(.in.”  This  fraud  has  so  far  imposed 
u])on  the  world  that  the  original  ])icture  is  now  included 
iu  the  Guelph  Exhibition  as  a  portrait  of  the  Marvellous 
Roy,  the  result  of  the  false  currency  thus  olitained  for  it. 
iMr.  Erancis  may  congratulate  himself  on  his  “capital  joke,” 
but  the  world  will  find  a  harder  name  for  it. 

Six  years  ago  a  sei'ies  of  lias-reliefs  filled  the  spandrilsin 
the  splendid  new  Rost  (Jtfice  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
They  were  so  bad  that  when  the  ]ihotogra]ihs  of  them 
reached  Europe,  they  were  hardly  credited.  Sir  Freheeiok 
Leighton  viewed  them  “with  nothing  short  of  consterna¬ 
tion,  and  I  fear  I  must  add  rvith  di.sgust.”  Men  of  a  less 
serious  turn  spoke  of  them  as  “  excruciatingly  funny.”  We 
may  add  our  own  opinion  that  anything  more  ridiculous 
never  disgraced  the  name  of  art — at  least  when  sujijiosed  to 
decorate  a  public  liuilding.  The  matter  has  been  lirought 
u]i  for  discussion  in  the  Legislature,  and  the  reliefs  found 
tifty-four  supporters  to  five  o]iponents  !  The  ignorant  insult 
]iut  u])on  Sir  Frederick  by  Sir  Harry  Parkes  the  President 
may  well  afford  to  ]iass  liy  ;  but  the  deploralile  incident 
itself  will  put  art  back  twenty  years  in  the  Colony.  The  whole 
thing  to  tho.se  who  are  familiar  with  it  is  simply  appalling. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  the  authorities  of 
Stationers’  Hall  to  the  extreme  inconvenience  in  the 
method  adopted  for  cataloguing  pictures  and  engravings 
there  registered.  There  is  no  sort  of  index  to  the  regi.sters, 
and  considering  that  the  institution  is  established  as  a 
jirotection  and  a  guide  to  all  concerned  in  art  production, 
whether  artists,  art  dealers,  or  pulilishers,  this  state  of 
things  is  a  continual  annoyance  and  confusion.  Could  not  a 
cross  index  be  made,  arranged  by  name  of  artist  and  of  the 
work  ?  The  catalogue  of  the  Printsellers’  Association  to  a 
certain  extent  supplies  the  omi.ssii.in,  but  as  several  dealers 
of  importance  are  not  members,  it  is  not  altogether  a  trust¬ 
worthy  record. 

Restriction  of  numbers  of  the  works  sent  in  to  the 
Academy  has  lieen  the  nece.ssary  reform  for  which  we  have 
fieen  agitating  for  some  years  ]:)ast.  At  last  Ikiris  has 
shown  the  way.  The  Salon  has  decided  that  the  number  of 
admi.ssions — two  thousand  five  hundred  jiictures  and  eight 
hundred  drawings — are  to  be  restricted  to  one  thou.sand 


eight  hundred  pictures  and  four  hundred  drawings.  The 
Academy  cannot  long  hold  liack. 

A  new  and  probaVily  an  important  art  society  has  lieen 
established  in  Edinburgh  under  the  title  of  “The  Society 
of  Scottish  Artists.”  It  is  intended  as  a  resjiectful  protest 
against  the  slow-going  Academy,  and  is  .saiil  to  include 
already  the  greater  nundier  of  Scottish  “outside”  artist, s, 
while  commanding  the  sympathy  of  many  within  the 
orthodox  jiale. 

Once  more  we  hear  of  the  discovery  of  the  jihotography 
of  colours,  this  time  by  M.  Lifpmann,  of  the  Institut  de 
E'rance,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  somewhat  more  show 
of  probaliility  than  in  numerous  other  case.s.  Our  readers 
will  await  further  developments  with  intei’e.st. 

Some  time  since  we  drew  attention  to  the  languishing- 
art  of  miniature-painting  in  England.  We  are  glad  that 
the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  has  de¬ 
cided  to  include  works  in  that  manner  in  all  its  future 
exhibitions. 

Herr  Von  Uhde  has  been  created  a  Knight  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  conseipient,  of  course,  on  his  success  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition,  where  he  gained  one  of  the  two  Grands 
Prir  awarded  to  Germany. 


(.)P.ituai;y. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Aunt  IMillet,  a  sculptor  of 
considerable  merit.  The  son  of  a  miiuatui'e  ]iainter,  he 
was  born  in  1810,  and,  after  the  u.snal  course  of  the  Reaux- 
Arts,  he  for  a  time  studied  painting  as  rvell  as  sculpture, 
but  finally  declared  in  favour  of  the  latter  art.  His 
“Ariane”  was  exhibited  at  the  Salon  in  I  BoT,  and,  having 
obtained  a  first  medal,  was  jmrehased  by  the  State,  and 
placed  in  the  Luxembourg.  His  masterjiiece  is  his 
“  Vercingetorix,”  which  is  to  be  seen  at  vVlise-Sainte- 
Reine. 

In  Paul  Anhra,  who  has  recently  died  of  consumption 
at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  France  has  lost  a  painter  of 
cons])icuous  talent.  His  liest  known  picture,  “  La  Lettre,” 
Avas  exhiliited  at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  won  its  author 
no  little  esteem. 

JoH.ANNES  R.\rtholt)us  .Iongkinh,  whose  death  is  an¬ 
nounced,  was  born  at  Latdorji  in  1819,  and  learned  his  art 
from  Eugene  Isabey.  Most  of  his  work  has  lieen  accom- 
pli.shed  in  France,  where  he  is  held  in  honour.  He  has 
Avoi\  distinction  lioth  as  a  painter  and  etcher,  Imt  was  more 
successful  Avith  the  needle  than  the  brush.  With  his  death 
another  Hide  in  the  chain  Avhich  binds  the  art  of  to-day 
Avith  the  romanticism  of  fifty  years  since  is  snapiied. 

M.  Jean  Renouville,  avIio  has  just  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six,  AA-as  faithful  to  the  classical  tradition.  He  Avas 
a  ]iupil  of  Picot,  and  Avon  the  Prir  dc  Home  five-and-forty 
years  ago.  The  customary  friumjihs  of  the  Salon  Avere  his, 
and  in  1893  he  AA'as  awarded  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour. 

M.  CiiA  RUES  Stauffer,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
SAvi.ss  painters,  has  recently  died  at  Florence. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Herr  Joseph  pRuiENicii, 
a  Avell-knoAvn  landscape-painter,  Avho  practised  his  art  at 
Rerlin. 

The  celelirated  scul]itor  Profes.sor  Ehwakd  IjURSEEN  has 
shot  himself  in  Rerlin.  The  trageily  Avas  heightened  Iiy  its 
seipiel :  the  neAvs  Avas  too  suddeidy  communicated  to  his 
Avife,  Avho  fell  dead  at  the  shock. 


ART  IN  APRIL. 


THE  NEW  “SOCIETY  OF  PORTRAITISTS.” 

We  have  to  herald  the  fonuation  of  a  New  Art  Society 
ill  London.  This  is  the  “Society  of  Portraitists” — wliich 
will  probably  be  its  name.  Its  inenibers  will  con.sist 
chiefly  of  the  front  rank  of  Outsiders,  including  not  only 
oil  and  water-colour  iiainters,  but  ])astellists  and  black-and- 
white  men — caricaturists  as  well  as  serious  portraitists.  It 
will  thus  aim  at  covering  the  whole  ground  of  iiortrait-pro- 
ducing.  A  provisional  committee  has  been  formed  consisting 
of  INIessrs.  Stuart  Wortley,  J.  J.  Shannon,  .Jacomb  Hood, 
Arthur  Melville,  and  the  Hon.  John  Collier,  while 
the  further  adherents  are  Mr.  Llewellyn,  Mr.  Hubert  Vos, 
Mr.  Hartley,  Mr.  Arthur  H.ccker,  Mr.  S.  J.  Solomon, 
i^Ir.  Skipworth,  and  a  few  others.  The  number  of  members 
will  probably  be  limited  to  fifteen  or  twenty,  but  others  will 
be  invited  to  contribute — members  of  the  Academy  (espe¬ 
cially  the  more  prolific  ones),  eminent  English  and  foreign 
})ainters,  and  Outsiders  who  are  producing  good  work  but 
have  so  little  chance  of  getting  well  hung  in  the  established 
exhibitions.  Indeed,  the  present  uncertainty  attending  the 
acceptance  of  portraits,  however  well  painted,  by  all  but 
Academicians  is  at  the  root  of  the  new  movement.  The 
first  exhibition  of  the  new  Society  is,  as  at  present  arranged, 
to  take  place  next  July  in  the  galleries  of  the  Royal  In¬ 
stitute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  hereafter  in  the 
new  Grafton  Gallery,  which  Mr.  Prange,  the  late  manager 
of  the  Grosvenor,  is  now  engaged  in  establishing.  That 
gentleman  will  be  the  manager  and  honorary  secretary  of 
the  New  Society,  which,  by  the  way,  is  supported  by  some 
ten  or  fifteen  hundred-pound  guarantors. 


ACQUI.SITION  OF  CAST.S  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

The  Architectural  Court  at  South  Kensington  has  been 
enriched  by  a  number  of  interesting  and  beautiful  cast.s. 
Amongst  these  may  be  enumerated  a  portion  of  the  carved 
stone  rood-loft  in  Limoges  Cathedral,  erected  in  1.543  ;  a 
carved  stone  chimneypiece  in  the  Convent  of  La  Sainte 
Famille,  forming  the  Hotel  Lallemant,  at  Boiirges  ;  a  door¬ 
way  in  the  Hotel  Cujas,  also  at  Bourges  ;  and  portions  of  a 
doorway  from  a  chateau  of  Blois,  all  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Also  the  lower  portion  of  a  carved  rood-doorway  in  Beauvais 
Cathedral ;  a  series  of  carved  rood-panels,  of  French  work¬ 
manship,  circa  1590;  an  Italian  well-head  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  and  a  beautiful  figure,  “  L’Ete,”  by  Clodion, 
formerly  in  a  house  in  the  Rue  tie  Boudy,  Paris. 


EXHIBITION, S. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painter-Etchers 
is  at  least  as  good  as  that  which  was  held  last  year.  It  is 
perhaps  even  better — at  all  events,  less  show  is  made  of  the 
plate  that  is  obviously  picturesque  and  hanale,  the  plate 
that  aims  at  realising  effects  which  are  not  those  proper  to 
tlie  art  of  etching.  Mr.  William  Strang  and  ^Ir.  Frank 


Short  again  a])pear  in  some  force  as  ex])onents  of  the  truer 
method.  Both  are  represented  by  excellent  examples,  and 
whatever  may  have  been  .said  to  the  contrary  in  a  moment 
of  hasty  judgment,  Mr.  Strang  makes  this  year  an  advance 
at  lea.st  as  marked  as  that  of  Mr.  Short,  and,  despite  the 
fidelity  of  his  devotion  to  a  humanity  that  is  never  comely 
— “  poor  folk,”  the  ungainly  and  the  decrepit— he  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  public  by  the  force 
and  grim  pathos  of  liis  work.  This  year,  amongst  his  con¬ 
tributions,  we  should  .single  out  as  especially  interesting 
“  Drowned  ”  and  “  Castaways.”  “  Charon  ”  is  very  am- 
liitious,  but  it  is  fortunately  likewise  impressive.  i\Ir. 
Frank  Short’s  best  work — his  most  refined  realism — is 
disclosed  in  his  etching  of  “  The  Timber  Ship.”  To  ,say 
that  this  is  on  a  par  with  an  early  Whistler  is  not  by  any 
means  to  say  that  it  has  not  its  share  of  independent  vi.sion. 
Quite  possibly  the  plates  of  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ball,  Mr.  Percy 
Thomas,  Colonel  Goff,  Storm’s  van  Gravesande,  the 
Messrs.  Robertson,  and  otliers  will  be  more  poimlar.  They 
have,  indeed,  qualities  of  daintiness  or  force  more  easily  re¬ 
cognised.  And  Mr.  Axel  Haig  and  the  Me.ssrs.  Slocombe 
are  assured  of  popular  success — let  us  hasten  to  add,  however, 
that  Mr.  Haig  brings  into  some  of  his  later  work  a  breadth, 
freedom,  and  richness  to  which  his  earlier  was  a  stranger. 
jMr.  W.  Holmes  May  shows  himself  more  than  ever  a 
.sk etcher  in  the  true  method  by  “  Pollard  Elm  ”  and  “  Fen 
Bank :  Passing  Storm.”  Several  neat  little  sketches  of  no  par¬ 
ticular  importance  are  contributed  by  i\Ir.  Jacomb  Hood  ; 
but  his  “Head  of  a  Woman”  is  more  noteworthy.  IMr. 
Cameron’s  “  Old  Houses,  Greenock  ”  is  a  pretty  and  even 
elegant  etching.  A  daintiness  that  is  thoroughly  legitimate 
belongs  to  several  of  the  architectural  studies  of  ]\lr.  Inigo 
Thomas.  His  “  St.  Rhadegonde,  Poictiers  ” — a  mixture  of 
Romanesque  and  Gothic — is  at  the  same  time  flexible  and 
learned.  Mr.  Watson’s  etching  of  a  windmill  in  the  fen 
country  by  Dordrecht  is  good  alike  in  line  and  in  aerial 
perspective.  The  etchings  of  ^llr.  Oliver  Hall  claim 
attention.  They  are  nearly  always  of  bits  of  very  ordinary 
country — water-side  herbage  or  the  writhing  of  ancient 
trees.  His  knowledge  of  tree-form — especially  as  long  as 
tree-form  is  vigorous  or  grotesque,  rather  than  strictly 
elegant — is  very  marked  in  the  present  show.  IVe  might 
say  something  favourable— and  with  ju.stice— aliout  the 
mezzotints  of  ]\Ir.  Finnie  and  Mr.  Farrer;  but  let  us,  to 
end,  go  back  for  a  moment  to  pure  etching,  and  recognise  in  the 
work  of  Mr.  Holroyd — most  particularly  in  the  plate  called 
“Study  from  Nature” — an  amstere  reticence  and  classic 
reserve,  a  dominating  sense  of  style,  which  in  the  2)resent 
day  is  none  the  less  precious  because  it  is  exceedingly  rare. 
The  “  Nature”  from  which,  in  this  best  plate,  Mr.  Holroyd 
has  studied  is  fortunately  that  stately  modification  of 
Nature  which  is  presented  by  the  Borghese  Gardens. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours  is  not  more  than  usually  distinguished. 
There  are  but  half-a-dozen  works  in  the  gallery  which  are 
of  the  first  iiniiortance,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what 
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]iiir])Ose  is  served  to  the  art  hy  gathering  together  so  large 
a  collection  of  merely  “good  ”  examples  of  the  old-fashioned 
handling  of  water-colours.  It  appears  to  he  the  misfortune 
of  the  average  water-colour  draughtsman  to  exclude  cha¬ 
racter  and  strength  from  his  work.  Five-si.xths  of  the 
drawings  exhihited  in  I'iccadilly  ha\c  precisely  the  same 
wearisome  smoothness  of  execution,  a  similar  degree  of 
hnish,  a  similar  degree  of  style  and  effect.  AVater-colour, 
as  a  medium,  has  a  fatal  attraction  for  the  amateur,  ivho 
forgets  that  it  is  as  ditticiilt  to  ])roduce  an  artistic  etfect 
iu  water-colour  as  in  oil.  Indeed,  the  best  ivater-colour 
draughtsmen  are  those  who  have  best  succeeded  in  the 
stronger  medium.  Of  course  most  persons  above  tlie  level 
of  “the  accomplished  amateur”  can  ])roduce  .sketches  of 
country  lanes,  “l)its”  of  the  river,  and  c(mventional  still- 
life  ;  but  no  educational  ]iur]iose  is  served  by  the  exhibition 
of  the  more  trivial  drawings.  If  the  comnuttee  of  the 
lioyal  Institute  had  been  content  to  hang  fewer  drawings 
it  would  have  been  far  more  satisfactory  ;  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  otfere<l  to  tlie  outsider  is  a  little  too  generous. 
The  Tresident  sends  three  drawings,  similar  in  colour  and 
handling  to  those  lie  exhibited  last  year.  There  are  seveinl 
characteristic  works  by  Mr.  W'nii'Kiiis,  rvliich  disjilay  the 
liainter’s  sense  of  atmosjihere  and  jireferenee  for  cold 
colours.  IM.  JiLKs  JjKssokk's  “Xotre  Dame”  is  a  hue, 
romantic  landscape;  while  Air.  Austen  IIuown’s  “Feed¬ 
ing  L'alves”  is  the  strongest  in  the  gallery.  Ihit  it  owes 
its  strength  to  the  fact  that  Air.  Ifrown  is  not  primarily 
a  draughtsman  in  water-colour.  He  has  learned  his  craft 
in  oil,  and  is  not  ambitious  to  achieve  the  smoothness  of 
execution  which  the  drawing-master  deems  essential.  All 
the  older  memliers  of  the  Society  are  fairly  rejiresented  ■ 
the  elder  Air.  Hine  grandly — liut  as  they  make  no  new 
dejiarture,  and  merely  supjiort  their  reputation  by  draw¬ 
ings  in  the  old  familiar  style,  there  is  little  to  record  of 
their  achievement.  IJut  a  rvord  must  lie  said  of  Air. 
Alfred  East’s  sketches  of  London,  which  are  vigorous 
in  treatment  and  just  in  effect. 

A  .series  of  drawings  by  Air.  E.  T.  Lucknall  has  been 
exhibited  at  Alessr.s.  Luck  and  IJeid’s.  They  illustrate 
FInglish  woods  and  fore.sts,  and  the  best  that  may  be  said  of 
them  is  that  they  are  inotfensive  and  conventional  transcripts 
from  nature.  The  handling  is  common])laee,  and  there  are 
few  that  suggest  artistic  sentiment  (.)r  a  feeling  of  effect. 

The  Annual  JAhibition  of  the  “XX.”  was  opened  at 
Brussels  in  I’ebruary.  The  curiosity  it  always  arouses  in 
tlie  pulilic  mind — not  so  much  by  the  ]irospect  of  seeing 
admirable  work  there,  as  by  the  hope  of  finding  daring- 
novelties  and  innovations — has  been  anpily  sati.sfied.  But, 
this  year,  tlie  laughter  so  often  ])rovoked  liy  certain  lines 
of  original  effort  has  certainly  lieen  less  frequent.  The 
Avorld  is  lieginning  to  understand  that  Alessrs.  Seurat, 
FruNAu,  A"an  BYssELnERUHE,  and  Lem.men,  for  instance, 
are  conscientious  artists,  whose  technical  manner  is  indeed 
still  somewhat  startling,  liut  whose  individuality  and  talent 
are  (piite  lieyond  dispute.  These  gentlemen  adopt  the 
methoil  of  jiainting  with  unlilended  colours.  They  produce 
tone  and  harmony,  not  by  mixing  the  colours  on  the  iialette 
before  transferring  them  to  the  canvas,  but  by  taking  the 
jn’iniary  colours  which  combine  to  form  the  secondary  and 
neutral  tints,  each  i)ure  and  separately,  and  ])lacing  them 
in  juxtaposition  in  minute  s])ecks  and  touches.  And  tlie 
fusion  of  hues  is  not  effected  in  the  ]iicture  by  any  mechani¬ 
cal  blending  on  the  surface  with  the  brush  or  jialette-knife, 
l)Ut  in  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  who  is  reiiuired  therefore  to 
stand  at  some  distance  from  the  rvork.  The  accejited  rule 


for  this  distance  is  that  it  should  be  three  times  as  great  as 
the  greatest  dimension  of  the  picture  ^height  or  breadth. 
By  this  method  of  iirocedure,  the  intensity  of  colour  is 
enhanced  ;  the  hues  melt  together,  and  gain  in  vividness 
by  juxtaposition.  A  full  exposition  of  the  theory  of  this 
techniiiue  is  not  necessary  ;  we  have  referred  to  it  before  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  Alonet  and  others.  AI.  Fer¬ 
nand  Khnopff  has  sent  several  studies  of  ideal  and  ideali.sed 
female  figures.  Since  this  artist’s  recent  exhibitions  in  Lon¬ 
don  he  is  known  as  a  highly  intellectual  iiainter,  choosing 
by  ]ireference  allegorical  and  legendary  subjects,  and  setting 
them  forth  with  commanding  originality  and  great  per¬ 
fection  of  skill.  Heads  of  singular  severity,  but  mystei’i- 
ously  fiew'itching — cold  but  inviting  eyes,  lips  ivhich  w-ould 
give  marble  kisses — all  the  psychological  characteristics 
of  fascinating  but  icy  womanhood,  are  fully  exjiressed  in 
“Solitude,”  “By  the  Sea,”  and  “Studies  of  a  AXoman 
a  delicate  and  refined  portrait  of  a  child  eonii)letes  the 
list.  A  new-comer,  Al.  Georges  AHnne— a  name  to  bear 
in  mind — exhil)its  a  picture  of  such  de]>th  of  feeling  and 
intense  human  suffering  as  rve  have  rarely  met  with.  It 
represents  a  mother  with  a  dying  or  dead  child  in  her 
arms,  Avhilo  a  little  girl,  the  sister  no  doiilh,  holds  its  droop¬ 
ing  feet  in  her  hands,  kissing  them  with  the  most  piteous 
and  pathetic  tenderness.  The  picture  is  a  masterpiece  ; 
it  is  (piite  small,  Imt  it  is  the  feature  of  the  exhibition, 
'fwo  ^English  artists.  Air.  Steer  and  Air.  AA'alter  Crane, 
are  also  among  the  exhibitors.  (,)f  the  latter  artist,  the 
illustration-work— of  which  his  exhibit  chiefly  consists — is 
what  is  mo.st  admired.  LAxt  to  Bandolph  Caldecott, 
he  is  regarded  aliroad  as  the  liest  artist  of  “  picture-liooks.” 
And  from  the  ])oint  of  view  of  decorative  painting,  his 
two  pictui-es  “Flora”  and  “Pegasus,”  ou  a  screen  in  the 
middle  of  the  ro(jm,  conhrm  the  impression  of  his  smaller 
Avork.  Obeklander,  the  German  caricaturist,  knowm  by 
the  “  Fliegende  Bliitter,”  hlls  a  glass  case  with  grote.siiue 
and  amusing  draw'ings.  AI.  Cheret,  too,  the  ma.ster  of 
Baris  advertisements,  has  been  invited  to  exhibit,  and  he 
show'-s  us  exam]  lies  of  a  talent  as  sparkling  and  bright  as 
chamjiagne,  in  tw-o  brilliantly-coloured  and  very  pleasing 
jiastels.  Thus  the  Exhibition  of  the  “XX.”  has  an  inter¬ 
national  stam]),  for  w-e  also  find  here  the  Dutch  ai’tists 
Verster  and  B.vuiiR,  and  the  Swede  Sarsson  ;  wdiile 
Alessr.s.  Gauguin,  Guillauaiin,  Sisley,  Angrand,  A-^an 
Gogh,  Filliger,  and  Pessaro  comiilete  the  French  con¬ 
tingent.  Among  the  “  XX.”  themselves  Ave  may  also  note 
the  names  of  Aovn  Strydonck,  Ensor,  Finch,  Toorop,  and 
Bocii,  painters,  and  of  the  scul})tors  Charlier  and  Dubois. 


P,EVIEW.S. 

In  187“),  on  the  occasion  of  the  Clentenary  of  Alichel- 
angelo,  Signor  AIilanesi  jiublished  his  admirable  edition 
of  the  Letteo'e  (1 1  Michel  Anrielo.'’^  He  noAv  jiurposes  to 
jiublish  the  letters  of  the  great  .sculjitor’s  correspondents, 
and  the  first  volume  contains  a  most  interesting  series  of 
letters  from  Seliastiano  del  Piomlio.  The  text  is  given 
both  in  Italian  and  French,  and  the  Avhole  A\mrk,  AAdiich  is 
issued  under  the  title  of  “  Les  Correi^pemdants  de  Micliel- 
Aiuje”  (Paris  :  Lilirairie  de  I’Art),  Avill  be,  Avhen  coinjilete, 
of  great  A'alue  and  irderest.  The  letters  in  the  present 
volume  do  not  add  much  that  is  fre.sh  to  our  knoAA’ledge  of 
Alichelangelo,  but  they  confirm  in  a  striking  manner  that 
Avliich  already  stands  iirinted  in  the  liiograjihies,  and  they 
give  an  increased  value  to  the  letters  of  the  master  himself. 
The  subjects  upon  Avhich  Sebastiano  prefers  to  discourse 
are  the  old  themes  of  his  rivalry  Avith  the  school  of  Baiihael, 
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llio  Julian  tomb,  that  tragedy  of  Michelangelo’s  life,  and 
the  Chapel  of  the  Medici.  The  corresi)ondence  begins  in 
1520,  in  that  miserable  iteriod  when  ]\Iichelangelo  was 
wasting  the  most  ])recious  years  of  his  life  in  (iiiarrying 
marble  at  the  bidding  of  Leo  X,  After  1525  tliere  is  a 
gap  of  six  years,  and  then  again  in  1531  the  correspond¬ 
ence  is  taken  up  and  continued  until  1533,  the  year  of  the 
sculptor’s  return  to  Rome.  The  necessity  for  the  inter¬ 
change  ot  letters  then  ceased,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
remember  that  excellent  friends  as  Sebastiano  and  the 
sculjiteur  ires  dvjne  were  at  a  distance,  they  were  divided 
by  quarrels  ■when  they  lived  in  the  same  city.  The  good 
Sebastiano  was  not  altogether  a  pleasant  character.  He 
was  inordinately  vain,  and  loved  intrigue  better  than  his 
art.  But  Avith  all  his  faults  he  adored  the  master,  and  was 
ahvays  ready  to  fight  his  battles  against  all  comers.  If  we 
are  to  believe  his  letters,  he  rvas  as  ardent  in  his  worship  of 
]\[ichelangelo  as  the  fantastic  Messer  Giorgio  Vasari  him¬ 
self.  And  he  was  even  willing  to  perform  for  him  such 
menial  offices  as  setting  his  house  in  order  and  engaging 
his  servant.  For  all  this,  however,  he  exjAected  a  return, 
and  he  involved  IMichelangelo  in  his  bitter  quarrel  with 
Raphael  and  his  pupils.  In  one  of  the  earliest  letters  he 
informs  his  great  correspondent  of  the  death  of  “  this  poor 
Raidiael  of  Hrbino,  may  God  i)ardon  him,”  in  an  inexhausti¬ 
ble  tone  of  patronage,  and  he  straightway  demands  of 
Michelangelo  that  he  shall  use  his  influence  to  obtain  for 
him  a  share  in  the  decoration  of  the  Hall  of  Constantine. 
Between  1525  and  1531,  when  the  correspondence  is  inter¬ 
rupted,  many  events  had  taken  place.  Rome  had  been 
sacked,  Florence  had  been  besieged,  and  Michelangelo  had 
turned  him  from  the  practice  of  his  art  to  study  fortifica¬ 
tion  and  defend  his  native  city.  The  first  letter  A\-ritten  by 
Sebastiano  after  the  interval  is  one  of  jubilant  thankfulness 
that  the  troubles  and  dangers  are  past.  Another  note  is 
soon  struck.  A  few  months  later,  Sebastiano  Avas  appointed 
“  piombatore,”  an  office  Avhich  required  that  he  should  take 
orders.  To  him  it  seemed  ridiculous  that  he  sliould  assume 
the  title  of  F ra  Sebastiano,  and  he  Avrites  to  his  master,  “  if 
you  saAV  me  in  my  neAv  guise,  I  am  sure  you  Avould  laugh  ; 
I  make  the  most  ridiculous  friar  in  Rome.”  This  appoint¬ 
ment  put  an  end  to  Sebastiano’s  art.  He  Avas  AA'earied  Avith 
producing  in  tAvo  years  Avhat  Tintoret  could  accomplish  in 
two  months,  and  his  sinecure  enabled  him  to  live  his  life  in 
ease.  The  last  letter  published  by  Signor  Milanesi  is  dated 
1531.  Sebastiano  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1547,  and  liis 
illustrious  correspondent  outlived  him  nearly  tAventy  years. 

In  spite  of  the  public  recognition  of  Corot’s  greatness, 
a  systematic  and  adequate  study  of  his  life  and  Avorlc  is 
still  lacking.  Not  a  feAv  monographs,  intelligent  in  their 
appreciation,  have  been  published,  yet  the  greatest  land¬ 
scape-painter  of  modern  times  has  still  to  find  his  biographer. 
It  is  true  that  Corot’s  life  Avas  his  Avorth,  that  his  achieve¬ 
ments  are  Avritten  on  immortal  canvas,  that  he  spent  his 
days  in  uneventful  toil ;  but,  his  industry  and  severity  not- 
Avithstanding,  it  Avould  be  pleasant  if  before  all  those  Avho 
kneAV  him  in  the  flesh  have  iiassed  from  the  Avoild,  some 
sympathetic  friend  Avould  give  us  a  picture  of  the  least 
erratic  genius  that  ever  lived.  So  far  as  it  goes,  IM.  Roger - 
jMiles’  essay  (Paris  :  Librairie  de  I’Art)  is  interesting  and 
discreet.  It  chronicles  in  some  eighty  pages  Corot’s  Avell- 
ordered  career.  The  author  is  Avisely  enthusiastic  in  the 
painter’s  praise  ;  he  supports  his  vieAv  by  the  testimony  of 
the  foremost  critics  in  France,  and  his  api)endices  Avill  be 
found  of  practical  value.  The  bibliography  is  meagre,  and 
Avith  the  insularity  of  a  true-born  Frenchman,  IM.  Roger- 


Miles either  had  not  the  Avill  or  ]iossessed  not  the  knowledge 
to  include  the  Avorks  of  any  J^nglish  critics  in  his  list.  The 
value  of  the  catalogue  of  jiictures,  too,  Avould  have  been 
materially  increased  had  its  com])iler  made  some  attempt  to 
trace  their  present  Avhereabouts.  The  illustrations  Avhich 
accomi)any  the  text  are  far  better  than  avc  expect  ti.)  find  in 
the  series  of  the  “Librairie  de  I’Art.”  But  then  they  are 
reproduced  not  direct  from  the  pictures  themsclve.s,  but 
from  draAvings  made  by  such  masters  as  IMM.  Francais  and 
Yon,  Avho  .should  knoAv  better  than  any  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Corot.  ^Ye  are,  perhaps,  too  near  Corot  to 
fairly  estimate  his  genius,  or  to  give  him  his  due  jilace  in 
the  hierarchy  of  Art.  And  yet  Ave  shall  be  surprised  if 
future  ages  do  not  recognise  in  him  the  greatest  master  of 
landscape  since  Claude.  Some  ])ainters,  as  Rousseau,  have 
displayed  a  Avider  versatility.  Some,  as  J.-F.  Millet,  have 
shoAvn  themselves  more  alive  to  the  tragedy  of  human  life  ; 
but  Corot,  Avhile  he  attemijted  les.s,  achieved  more  than  any 
of  them,  and  is  the  one  great  classical  landscape-i)ainter  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

In  jMiss  A.  I\Lary  F.  Robinson's  “Lyrics”  (London: 
T.  Fisher  UuAvin)  Avill  be  found  the  best  and  most  per¬ 
manent  of  her  Avorks.  A  feAv  numbers  only  are  moav 
published  for  the  first  time ;  the  rest  have  already  made 
their  appearance  in  one  volume  or  another.  Madame 
Darmesteter  has  the  true  lyric  note,  and  handles  the 
simplest — and  therefore  most  difficult — measures  Avith 
rhythm  and  Avithout  monotony.  On  every  page  there  are 
elegant  terms  and  happy  phrases,  and  the  note  of  sadness 
AAdiich  is  ahvays  struck  is  neither  harsh  nor  grating.  The 
book  is  prettily  printed,  and  lArefaced  by  a  figure  from 
Botticelli’s  “  Spring.” 


NOTABILIA. 

IMeetiugs  Avere  held  at  the  East  End  of  London  during 
the  month  of  IMarch  to  support  IMr.  H.  \V.  LaAvson’s  motion 
in  favour  of  the  Sunday  opening  of  the  national  museums 
ill  the  metropolis,  special  reference  being  made  to  the 
Bethnal  Green  IMuseum.  At  the  meeting  held  at  the  Ex¬ 
celsior  Baths,  Bethnal  Green  Road,  on  the  10th  ^larch,  it 
Avas  gathered  that  over  20,000  signatures  had  been  obtained 
to  add  to  the  petition  AA’hich  was  duly  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  rejection  of  the  motion  is  unfortunate  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  people.  The  division  Avas  apparently  a  crushing 
one,  in  spite  of  the  mover’s  arguments,  Avhich,  in  point  ot 
fact,  AA'ere  not  successfully  traversed  by  any  of  his  opponents. 
Many  reasons  are  given  to  account  for  the  abstentions  of 
the  usual  promoters  and  supporters  of  the  motion.  But 
arguments  are  remembered  Avhen  divisions  are  forgotten, 
and  it  Avill  be  some  time  before  the  Government  satis¬ 
factorily  explains  Avhy  men  Avho  Avork  all  the  Aveek  and  pay 
taxes  for  the  supiiort  of  the  museums  .should  not  visit  them 
at  their  leisure  ;  Avhy  Jcavs,  avIio  observe  their  Sabbath  on 
Saturday,  should  not  be  placed  in  charge  on  the  Sunday ; 
Avhyr  the  public  is  permitted  to  get  drunk  at  public-houses, 
Avhich  are  open,  but  are  denied  calm  and  intellectual  con¬ 
templation  in  museums  of  beautiful  olijects,  Avhich  are 
shut ;  and  Avhy  it  is  legal  and  morally  right  to  visit  the 
museums  and  galleries  at  Gi’eenAvich  and  Hampton  Court 
on  the  Lord’s  Hayg  Imt  illegal  and  immorally  Avrong  to 
visit  the  British  and  South  Kensington  Museums  %  Surely 
this  state  of  thiug.s,  so  anomalous,  .so  unrea.sonalJe,  and  so 
subserA'ient  of  the  rational  “  religious  proprieties,”  cannot 
long  be  sutfered  to  remain. 
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Tile  iuterterenee  (.if  tlie  Huuse  nf  Lords  in  tlie  private 
affairs  of  the  Loyal  Academy  is  a  sign  of  the  times  mjt  to 
he  passed  over  in  silence.  The  memhers,  ve  understand, 
are  indignant  at  the  “impertinence”  of  the  jiroceeding; 
but  they  should  remember  that  matters  of  itiutine  which 
affect  not  only  the  great  liody  of  the  artists  of  England, 
their  hopes  and  fears  for  the  year,  together  with  a  veriLafile 
army  of  porters,  frame-makers,  and  others,  to  .say  nothing 
of  the  religious  sentiments  of  many  who  object  to  “send 
in”  on  Hood  Friday,  and  'who  cannot  send  in  on  a  Lank 
llc.iliday,  is  fair  matter  for  parliamentary  di.scu.ssion.  It  is 
amusing  to  oliserve  that  this  time  it  is  the  House  of  Lords 
tackled  the  Academy  :  (.m  the  two  former  occasions  the 
Iloyal  Commissions  apiiointed  liy  the  other  House  were 
liractically  snubbed  by  the  Immortals  of  Ihirlington  House. 

The  statement  contained  in  iMr.  ])avid  Anderson's  article 
on  the  “  llise  (if  the  Comic  Lajier,”  to  the  ettect  that  the 
late  C.  11.  Lkxnett  was  originally  a  shoemaker  and  passed 
nmst  of  his  life  in  jioverty,  has,  we  regret  to  say,  gir’en 
offence  to  the  widow  and  the  s(,in,  i\lr.  A\'illiam  Lennett, 
(.if  that  brilliant  draughtsman.  I'kir  the  pain  thus  un¬ 
consciously  caused  them  we  de.sire  to  ex]ir(‘ss  our  sincere 
sorixiw,  and  we  gladly  set  iVirth  their  denial  that  his  occupa¬ 
tion  was  that  of  a  shoemaker,  or  that  he  lived  in  indigence. 

We  have  to  return  (.nice  more  to  the  (luestion  of  i\Ir. 
Luskin’s  jiortraits.  .Mr.  Lem.lelack  Hewetson,  of  Leeds, 
points  out  that  there  is  a  bust  executed  by  .Mr.  Cueswick, 
sculptor  to  the  Coi'iioration  of  Lirmingham  and  lecturer  at 
the  Lchool  of  Art,  wrought  by  him  in  1877  while  study¬ 
ing  at  Coni.ston  with  Mr.  Luskin.  The  bust  is  in  the  Lus¬ 
kin  Mnseum  at  ShetKeld.  The  marble  liy  Mr.  Creswick  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Oldham  (.'orporation,  the  sculptor  hieing 
hiesides  about  to  iiroduce  a  statue  of  the  Sage  of  Coniston. 
iMr.  Hew'etson  has  lieen  gO(.id  enough  to  forward  some 
jihotograiilis,  but  they  do  mit  show  the  work  in  a  very 
favourable  light. 

The  exhibition  of  comiiarative  bookbinding  recently 
held  hiy  iMrs.  Tregaskis,  of  High  Holb(.irn,  slionld  be  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  many  such.  There  is  no  incentive  so  great  as 
jiublic  competition,  no  impulse  stronger  than  the  fear  of 
an  adverse  jinlilic  verdict,  in  the  art  of  liililiojiegy  as  in  the 
other  crafts.  Hapjiily,  our  English  binders  are  behind 
those  (.if  no  other  countries— even  of  France-  in  the  matter 
of  ■workmanshi]i,  and  hardly  behind  our  neighbours  in 
jioint  of  taste.  Lnt  it  is  neces.sary  that  this  should  be 
made  kmnvn,  at  once  in  justice  to  the  competent  craftsman 
and  in  encouragement  to  the  rest. 

( )n  the  9th  iMarch,  in  the  Lecture  Theatre  of  the  JSouth 
Kensington  iMnseum,  the  Duchess  of  Lutlaml  jiresented 
the  awards  and  ]irizes  to  the  successful  students  of  tlie 
National  Art  Training  FcIk.ioLs.  Travelling  studentshijis 
of  £59  each  were  granted  t(.i  .Mes.srs.  \V.  H.  Knight,  J. 
Shielhs,  and  ().  Siiepp.vrd.  On  the  evening  of  the  12th 
the  .students  of  the  National  Art  Training  iSclmols  gave 
their  annual  conversazione,  which  was  attended  by  aliont 
2,509  guests. 

It  should  be  recorded  here  that  the  three  anonyimius 
“  citizens  of  London  ’’  who  suli.scribed  £1<,),900  each  so  that 
the  nation  might  jio.ssess  Lord  Laduor’s  Holbein,  Velasijuez, 
and  iMoroni,  which  have  lately  been  removed  from  Longford 
(Jastle  to  the  National  Callery,  are  Lord  Loth.schild,  Sir 
iG.lward  Cuiiiness  (now  raised  to  the  U]i]ier  House),  and 
-Mr.  Charles  Coates.  Such  munificence,  forthcoming  just 
in  the  nick  of  time,  should  .surely  receive  some  public 
recognition. 
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The  acipiisition  by  the  Lirmingham  Art  .Mn.seum  of  IMr. 
Fopii  .M  viio.x  Lkown's  “  Fast  of  Ihigland,'’  of  which  a 
]ihotogra.vnre  appeared  in  the  last  volume  of  The  IMagazin'e 
OK  Art,  and  a  replica  of  Lo.ssetti’s  “  Leata  Leatrix,”  ]irac- 
tically  conijiletes  its  collection  of  11  r.st-cla.ss  examples  of  the 
I’re-Laphaelite  Schi.iol,  as  it  already  owns  Mr.  Holman 
Hext’s  “Two  Centlemen  of  Verona,”  and  will  shortly  enter 
into  iiossession  of  jMr.  Lurne-Jones’s  “  Adorati(.in  of  the 
-Magi.” 

While  our  own  sculjitors,  to  their  own  great  disadvantage, 
decline  to  incorporate  themselves  and  form  a  protection, 
if  mit  an  exhibition,  society,  their  collaborators  in  Laris 
are  better  advised.  The  “  Union  of  Scul]itor-iMo(Ieller.s  ” 
looks  not  only  to  holding  exhibitions,  but  also  to  lianding 
against  the  excessive  demands  ot  ]iublishers,  and  against  the 
more  incompetent  of  their  own  iirofession  win.)  are  doing  Iiad 
work  for  silversmiths,  architects,  and  others. 

The  French  “Society  of  Lainter-FItchers  ”  has  con¬ 
stituted  itself  into  a  legally  cairporate  body,  after  having 
jiassed  an  unauthorised  exi.stence  for  the  two  years  since  its 
foundation.  M.  Lragih'emoxi)  is  president,  and  nearly 
e\'ery  etcher  and  engraver  (.if  reiuitation  and  remiwn  has 
joined  its  ranks. 

Holland  Lark  is  about  to  be  cut  up  into  building  ])lots 
as  soon  as  the  present  owner  can  find  pei'soris  ready  to  bid 
their  highest  for  the  jirivilege  of  effecting  the  desecration. 


OtHTUAlIY. 

Higm.ir  Ciov.vxxi  -Mokelli,  better  known  liy  his  iidiu  Je 
ijntnr  of  Lemolieff,  has  recently  died  in  Lergamo.  He 
was  an  art-critic  of  the  historical  rather  than  the  le.sthetic 
school,  and  had  reduced  his  theories  to  a  .system.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  in  Cermany,  but,  deserting  medicine 
for  ]i(.ilitics,  embraced  the  Italian  cause  and  to(.ik  jiart  in 
the  camiiaign  of  i84H.  When  the  Italian  kingdom  was 
estalilished  Signor  IMorelli  ceased  t(.i  take  an  active  interest 
in  iiolitics,  and  thenceforward  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  early  Italian  art.  Of  the  Lre-Laphaeliteand  Lenaissance 
schools  he  had  a  jiri.ifound  knowledge,  and  though  he  was 
sometimes  (h.igmatic  in  the  expression  of  his  (.iihiiion,  his 
researches  have  led  to  the  re-ascription  of  many  jiictures  in 
the  museums  (.if  Cermany.  He  leaves  his  own  collection  t(.i 
t  he  town  of  Lergamo. 

The  death  is  announced  of  M.  Frederic  Leiset,  late 
director  of  the  (Museum  of  the  Louvre.  It  is  to  his  energy 
that  Ave  OAve  the  tAvo  volumes  of  the  catalogue. 

In  CeIsar  Maironi,  avIio  has  recently  died  at  Lergamo, 
Italy  lo.scs  the  oldest  of  her  iiainters.  He  Avas  a  meritorious 
]iainter  of  jiictures  and  fre.scoes,  though  his  Avorks  are  little 
knoAvu  outside  his  oavu  country. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Edouard  Schulz-Lriesen, 
of  Dusseldorf,  a  iiainter  of  r/c/M-c  and  jiortraits. 

.M.  Henri  J  )utz('iih(ilii,  avIio  has  just  died  at  the  age  of 
fifty  years,  Avas  a  jiupil  of  (MM.  Chrome,  Hariiignies,  and 
Yc'ron.  He  has  exhibited  at  the  Falon  since  1808  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  medal  of  the  third  class  in  1882.  At  the  Idniver.sal 
Exhibition  ot  1889  he  Avas  aAvarded  a  bronze  medal. 

'J'here  have  recently  died  at  Lrussels,  iM.  Custave 
Walckiers,  a  jiainter  of  some  merit,  and  IM.  Louis 
I)ELP.K(iUK,  Avho  Avas  at  the  time  of  his  death  emjiloyed 
in  the  decoration  of  the  market  at  Yjires. 

The  death  is  announced  of  (Mr.  Dick  Leddie,  the  Avell- 
knoAvn  member  of  the  Loyal  Scottish  Academy. 


ART  IN  MAY. 


PROFESSOR  HEllKOMER,  R.A.,  AND  HIS  ASSAILANTS. 

A  short  time  since  we  called  attention  to  the  ever- 
increasing  skill  with  which  “  photogravure  ”  plates  are  now 
produced,  and  the  difficulty  experienced  even  by  experts  in 
detecting  the  difference  between  an  etching  and  a  certain 
class  of  photogravure.  That  is  to  say,  between  the  im¬ 
pression  on  paper  of  a  plate  which  has  been  etched  entirely 
by  the  artist’s  hand,  and  one  in  which  the  mochis  operandi 
has  been  first,  to  make  a  pen-drawing  on  paper  and,  second, 
to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  a  photo-etcher  who  photographs 
the  drawing  by  a  gelatine  process  upon  the  plate,  and  then 
by  acid,  eats  out  the  lines  in  the  ordinary  way.  But  when 
we  dealt  with  this  subject  we  had  no  idea  that  the  point 
of  ethics  would  be  so  far  strained  as  in  the  recent  case  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Heekomek’s  beautiful  volume,  entitled  “  An  Idyl.” 

According  to  what  has  appeared  in  a  certain  journal, 
not  distinguislied,  as  a  rule,  for  geniality  or  generosity,  and 
which  usually  translates  “  smartness  ”  as  general  incivility 
to  those  with  whose  opinions  it  differs,  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell 
has  been  permitted  to  charge  Mr.  Herkomer  with  wilful 
deception,  and  Mr.  Walter  Sickert  to  roundly  accuse 
him  of  fraud — calling  upon  the  Royal  Academy,  in  so 
many  words,  to  expel  him — because  the  plates  issued  in 
that  volume  had  been  described  by  the  publishers  as 
“  etchings,”  and  were,  according  to  them,  in  truth  photo¬ 
gravures.  To  them  for  a  considerable  time  Mr.  Herkomer 
did  not  think  fit  to  reply ;  an  onslaught  conducted  in  a 
manner  so  foreign  to  the  recognised  rules  of  controversy 
being  treated  by  him  with  silence.  Let  us  examine  the 
volume  and  the  facts  of  the  case.  Mr.  Pennell  declares 
that  he  purchased  the  volume  under  the  impression  the 
etchings  were  etchings  as  the  world  has  hitherto  understood 
them,  and  he  asks  for  his  money  back.  The  publishers 
retort  in  a  private  letter — which  has,  however,  been  pub¬ 
lished — that  IMr.  Pennell  examined  the  book  at  their 
premises  on  more  than  one  occasion,  accompanied  by  an 
expert,  that  he  bought  it  and  took  it  away,  and  now,  as 
he  desires  to  return  it  “  after  it  has  doubtless  served  his 
purpose,”  they  accept  the  suggestion.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  there  is  some  feeling  on  either  side.  Now,  what  is 
the  truth  of  the  charge  ?  In  the  book  we  find  three  un¬ 
doubted  dry-points  and  four  undoubted  etchings.  This 
leaves  six  plates  to  deal  with.  As  the  writer  saw  some 
of  these  in  progress  he  is  enabled  to  speak  with  authority. 
For  the  sake  of  the  effect  which  the  artist  desired  to  obtain 
and  for  the  saving  of  time,  the  skeleton  bases  of  these  pro¬ 
jected  plates  were  made  as  pen-and-ink  drawings ;  they  were 
transferred  to  copper  by  photogravure ;  and  were  then  worked 
upon  and  all  over  by  hand  until  the  looked-for  result,  by  the 
ordinary  etching  and  dry-point  processes,  were  secured. 
Is  this  fraud  ?  That  Mr.  Pennell  should  have  discovered 
this  basis  beneath  the  work  is  greatly  to  his  credit  as  an 
expert,  but  he  has  made  a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill, 
or  less.  What  impartial  person  will  say  that  Professor 
Herkomer  sought  to  deceive  ?  Who,  that  has  not  his 
own  purpose  to  serve  by  doing  so,  will  assert  that  it  is 
dishonourable— nay,  even  improper — to  blend  methods  as 
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the  artist  has  done  ?  Whether  he  made  his  first  sketch  on 
])aper  or  021  the  copper  makes  little  if  any  difference  in  the 
hands  of  such  an  artist,  and  it  is  as  monstrous  to  make  a 
foul  accusation  of  dishonesty  against  him,  as  it  would  be 
to  charge  dishonour  against  Fortuny  for  mixii2g  etching 
and  dry-point  in  his  “  Anchorite ;  ”  against  Cousins,  who 
used  an  etching  basis  to  his  mezzotint  ;  or — to  use  a  still 
more  apposite  comparison — against  nearly  every  artist  of 
all  times  who  mechanically  “  squares  out  ”  his  small  sketch 
on  to  his  big  canvas  or  traces  it,  when  about  to  paint  his 
picture.  Knowingly  to  pass  a  photogravure  as  an  etching 
is  undoubtedly  a  fraud  ;  but  what  Mr.  Herkomer  has  done 
is  in  every  way  compatible  with  honour  and  with  art. 
]\Ir.  Pennell  has  been  both  hasty  and  unjinst. 


THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  REPORT. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the  National 
Gallery  to  the  Treasury  for  the  year  1890  was  issued  a 
couple  of  months  ago.  Therein  is  recorded  the  most  im¬ 
portant  purchase  that  has  been  made  for  maiiy  years  in 
the  nation’s  behalf.  The  three  celebrated  pictures  from 
Longford  Castle  were  acquired  last  summer,  and  of  the 
£55,000  which  were  paid  for  them,  more  than  half  was 
privately  subscribed.  Ten  other  works  were  purchased 
during  the  year,  all,  save  one,  by  foreign  masters.  An 
abstract  is  given  of  the  correspondence  which  has  passed 
between  Mr.  Henry  Tate  and  the  Treasury.  The  directors 
of  the  National  Gallery  recommended  the  Government  to 
accept  Mr.  Tate’s  generous  offer,  but  it  was  found  impossible 
to  comply  with  the  conditions,  and  as  IMr.  Tate  declined  to 
retreat  from  his  position  and  was  naturally  unwilling  to 
present  his  collection  to  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  on  Education,  the  proposed  gift  was  not 
accepted.  But  the  scheme  which  has  since  been  discussed 
Avill  preserve  the  National  Gallery  from  being  overcrowded 
with  examples  of  the  modern  British  school,  and  will 
enable  the  Government  properly  to  house  Mr.  Tate’s  large 
and  valuable  collection..  The  report  also  contains  a  list  of 
the  pictures  which  have  been  copied  by  students  during 
the  last  year.  The  popularity  of  Landseer  is  still  unchal¬ 
lenged,  and  it  is  not  a  little  disgraceful  that  those  who 
copy  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  deliberately  prefer 
merely  popular  works  to  the  masterpieces  of  art.  The 
fact  that  Landseer  and  Dyckmans  are  chosen  in  all  serious¬ 
ness  as  models  of  art  is  proof  enough  that  the  treasures 
of  the  National  Gallery  cannot  inspire  the  “students” 
with  appreciation  or  good  taste ;  or,  is  the  fact  of  these 
artists  being  the  most  frequently  copied  due  chiefly  to  the 
commis.sions  for  copies  given  by  dealers  ? 


RECENT  EXHIBITIONS. 

There  is  no  exhibition  which  varies  so  little  from  year  to 
year  as  that  held  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water-Colours.  It  may  be  warranted  to  attain  a  certain 
level,  and  rarely  to  rise  above  it.  Every  year  the  same 
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s])aces  on  tlie  wall  are  oeenjiied  by  the  same  iiietures.  You 
might  almost  timl  your  way  to  the  Sir  John  Hillierts,  the 
Arthur  Jlelvilles,  the  Albert  (Joodwins  blindfolded.  The 
result  is  that  there  is  ever  a  pleasing  air  of  familiarity  in 
the  exhibition,  and  one  may  almost  doubt  whether  it  lie  a 
reality  or  a  reminiscence.  The  majority  of  the  members 
are  great  sticklers  for  tradition,  and  ]iionsly  follow  the 
method  affected  by  the  founders  of  the  society.  The  most 
painter-like  dravring  in  the  gallery  is  ^Ir.  Arthur  IMelville’.s 
“Trocession  of  Corjius  C'hristi,  Toledo,”  a  brilliant  imjires- 
sion,  full  of  light  and  colour.  J'he  same  painter's  “  Henley 
liegaita,”  in  s]iite  of  its  gaiety  and  atmosphere,  is  not  so 
convincing  as  the  sketch  he  exhibited  el.sewhcre  in  London. 
Sir  John  Hilkert  is  nothing  if  not  “  old-fashionetl.”  But 
his  is  the  fearless,  i-obustious  fashion  of  the  Early  ILiglish 
school,  and  his  drawings  have  a  movement  and  directness  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  va])idity  of  much  of  the  work  which 
surrounds  them.  The  sketches  l>y  Afiss  C'L.vmv  Hont.xlra 
are,  as  always,  charming,  and  Jlr.  Allan’s  ]  )ntch  landscapes 
are  delightful  in  colour  and  effect.  The  first  aim  of  Hr. 
Goodwin  is  not  harmony,  and  his  colour  is  too  often  dis¬ 
tressingly  noi.sy,  but  he  has  never  shown  l>etter  work  than 
he  does  this  year,  and  the  composition  of  his  “  Lucerne”  is 
as  amusing  as  it  is  original.  ^Yith  IMr.  Heeber,t  i\[ARSH all’s 
stereotyped  manner  we  have  long  been  acquainted,  and  he 
strikes  out  no  new  jiath  this  year.  In  the  sinqilest  aspects 
of  London  he  finds  melodrama,  and  melodrama  is  not  always 
pictnres(pie.  Jlr.  Charles  Bobertson  contributes,  as  usual, 
some  studies  of  the  Ea.st,  and  the  majority  of  the  older 
members  are  rejiresented  l)y  characteristic  drawings. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  what  part  in  the  economy  of 
the  world  is  played  by  the  Jioyal  Society  of  British  Artist.s. 
Their  sixty-eighth  exhibition  is  distingui.shed  lyy  no  charac¬ 
teristic  from  others  of  a  similar  kind.  No  style,  no  school, 
is  illustrated,  and  though,  from  the  artist’s  ]if)int  of  view,  it 
is  doulitless  valuable  to  encourage  ((?ine.irs,  where  overflow 
meetings  of  pictures  may  be  held,  the  public  may  be  for¬ 
given  if  it  do  not  display  jirofound  interest  in  the  career  of 
the  Suffolk  Street  gallery.  The  majority  of  the  five  hundred 
pictures  are  commonplace  ;  some  things  there  are,  however,  to 
lighten  the  gloom.  l\Ir.  1  )udley  Harda'’s  ])ictnres  are  gay  and 
sportive,  and  Gallic  in  spirit,  if  not  in  execution.  Then  he  has 
an  eye  for  opulent  colour  and  a  sense  of  pleasing  conqiosition. 
Mr.  Anderson  Ha(;lte’s  “Mill  Stream”  is,  after  its  kind, 
an  exceedingly  strong  piece  of  work,  but  its  handling  is 
almost  too  energetic,  and  there  is  an  iridescence  in  its  colour 
which  is  not  altogether  soothing.  In  Mr.  Sherwood 
Hunter’s  “  Garrying  the  Viaticum  :  Finisterre,  Brittany  ” 
there  is  evidence  of  sound  drawing  and  an  attractive 
arrangement  of  light  and  shade.  “A  Small  Gatch  ”  is  an 
admiraltle  example  of  iMr.  John  B.  BiEid,  ]iainted  with  his 
accustomed  vigour  and  ])ictures{piene.ss.  Mr.  Brangwyn’s 
“  Four  Ale  ”  is  one  of  the  strongest  works  in  the  gallery, 
intelligently  oljserved  and  skilfully  painted.  If  the  S])ec- 
tator  happens  on  the  true  ])oint  of  sight,  he  will  find  Mr. 
Ellis’s  “  Voice  from  the  Gliffs  ”  a  faithful  presentation  of 
nature,  but  a  closer  inspection  may  suggest  that  the  blues 
are  too  vivid  and  the  bru.sh work  brutal.  There  is  a  touch 
of  imagination  in  Mr.  Nelson  Daxvson’s  “House  of  the 
Seven  Gables,”  though  the  foreground  is  rather  worried. 
For  the  rest,  characteristic  works  are  exhibited  by  Alessrs. 
Ayer.st  Ingram,  Julius  Olssen,  W.  11.  V.  Titcomb, 
and  W.  T.  Warrener. 

The  New  English  Art  Glufi  have  moved  back  to  the 
scene  of  their  earlier  triumphs,  and  once  more  dis])lay  their 
exhibition  in  the  IJudley  Gallery.  There  are  scarce  a 


hundred  i)i”turcs,  and  though  eccentricity  is  .still  reverenced 
as  a  virtue,  some  few  canvases  show  a  distinct  advance  upon 
the  previous  achievement  of  the  members.  We  ])resume 
Mr.  P.  W.  Steer  desires  his  “Ballerina  Assoluta”  to  be 
regarded  as  a  serious  attempt  at  decoration,  and  we  are 
ready  to  admit  that  decoration  is  a  matter  of  taste.  But  to 
us  a  red  blob  set  down  at  the  liottom  of  a  large  expanse  of 
boards  is  just  as  little  decoration  as  a  spider  on  a  square 
yard  of  wall.  The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Gyprian  Williams,  how¬ 
ever,  has  a  certain  merit.  The  figure  is  well  posed  and 
subtly  modelled,  and  the  colour  is  far  pleasanter  than  that 
to  which  Mr.  Steer  has  accustomed  us.  IMr.  Walton’s 
“  Si.sttrs  ”  is  a  very  strong,  almost  truculent,  ]iiece  of  work, 
l)ut  his  “Pastoral”  is  the  ])leasantest  landscape  which  has 
come  out  of  Glasgow  tliis  year.  The  “I)iepi)e”  of  IHr. 
I\  ALTER  Sickert  is  a  sound  ]>iece  of  work;  the  sun-lit 
street  with  its  strong  shadows  is  admirably  rendered.  8o 
trivial  a  sketch  as  Jlr.  Pryde’s  “Design  for  Portrait”  is 
unworthy  the  dignity  of  an  exhibition.  The  i)ortrait  of 
the  Duche.ss  of  Poitland  by  IMr.  J.  J.  Shannon  is  broadly 
treated,  and  is  far  more  interesting  than  any  of  IMr. 
Shannon’s  more  recent  works.  Li  Mr.  Bate’s  “The  Com¬ 
mon  ”  there  are  passages  of  delicate  and  i-efined  colour, 
while  i\[e.s,srs.  Tomson,  Boltssel,  F.  Brown,  Laidlay,  and 
Maitland  contribute  characteristic  work. 

IMi'.  Mortimer  jMenres,  who  is  a  busy  ])ractical  arti.st, 
working  deftly  in  many  mediums,  has  been  to  India, 
Burma,  and  Ch.shmere  ;  and  has  brought  home  with  him 
records  of  his  travel  more  engaging  to  many  than  even  the 
dainty  inqiressions  which  he  formed  and  chronicled  in 
Ja]ian.  Mr.  Men])es’s  work — shown  amidst  tasteful  and 
selected  surroundings,  at  the  Dowdeswell  Gallery — consists 
of  a  large  series  of  sketches  and  more  or  less  elaborated 
pictures,  executed  some  of  them  in  oil,  some  of  them  in 
water-colour,  some  of  them  in  dry-])oint,  and  some  of  them 
in  diamond-point — a  process  of  which  Mr.  IMenpes  ])racti- 
cally  claims  the  invention.  We  will  say  a  word  about  this 
proces.s.  It  arose  in  ])art  out  of  the  artist’s  admiration  for 
the  “ivory  (piality,”  as  he  calls  it,  in  certain  printed 
etchings— a  quality  which,  when  it  is  possessed,  is  possessed 
partly  in  virtue  no  doubt  of  careful  printing,  but  most  of  all 
perhaps  by  the  use  of  the  fine.st  old  Dutch  ]>aper.s — a  paper 
es])eeially  known  as  that  of  “  the  garden  of  Holland.”  The 
idea  occurred  to  IMr.  l\[cnpes  to  engrave  upon  actual  ivory, 
instead  of  upon  co]iper.  He  has  done  so,  and  each  thing 
is  unique,  for  of  course  no  im])ressions  are  printed  from 
these  ivory  tablets — the  tablet  itself  is  the  work  of  art — 
it  takes  the  place  of  the  printed  paper,  and  itself  becomes 
the  possession  of  the  “diamond-point’s”  purchaser.  We  do 
not  say  that  Mr.  Meiq)es’s  example,  in  rvorking  in  this 
fasliion,  rvill  lie  very  largely  followed  ;  for  after  all  it  is 
often  more  important  that  there  .shall  lie  able  to  be  several 
co])ies  of  a  particular  conception,  than  that  the  unique  coi)y 
shall  have  a  certain  surface  which  is  peculiar  and  agree¬ 
able  ;  but  in  anyca.se  the  ueAv  proce.ss  is  intere, sting,  and 
Mr.  Menpes  has  used  it  very  prettily.  The  dry-points 
—especially  tho.se  of  ancient,  tumble-doAvn  I>uilding.s — 
are  very  engaging,  not  alone  in  line,  but  by  rea.son  of  the 
a.s.sociations  they  suggest.  Many  of  the  water-colours  and 
tiny  oil  pictures  display  Mr.  Menpes’s  hap]iy  instinct  for 
colour,  as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  economy  of  means.  They 
have  really  much  charm.  What  the  show  as  a  whole  seems 
to  want  is  rather  a  strong  per.sonal  note — a  manner  (not  a 
mannerism)  which  shall  be  of  itself  an  authoritative  as.sur- 
ance  of  unity  and  originality  of  design  and  execution. 
Perhaps  such  assurance  is  often  lacking,  however,  to  xvork 
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iiuicli  of  wliicli  is  of  a  topograpliical  kind.  Tlic  little 
canvases  liave  amazing  dexterity,  but  it  is  cliiefly  in  liis 
vision  of  colour  that  Mr.  Menpes  succeeds  in  being  abso¬ 
lutely  personal. 

The  collection  of  i)aintings  and  drawings  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Parsons  which  has  been  got  together  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Fine  Art  Society  do  not  do  their  author  justice.  Mr. 
Par.sons  is  far  better  in  black-and-white  than  in  colour,  and 
in  the  series  of  water-colours,  in  which  he  depicts  the 
gardens  of  England,  too  much  is  sacrificed  to  literal  truth. 
Flowers  are  not  always  beautiful  in  colour,  and  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  a  garden,  if  you  pitch  your  easel  at  hazard  and 
see  everything  before  you,  is  not  uncommonly  so  full  of 
detail  as  to  be  unpleasant.  The  best  drawings  are  those  in 
which  there  are  no  brilliant  flower-beds  to  irritate  the  eye. 

Though  Diaz  was  not  the  greatest  of  the  Barbizon 
school,  yet  he  is  a  characteristic  romantiqve,  and  went 
through  the  same  phases  of  development  as  his  fellows. 
His  early  works  are  so  conventional  that  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  discern  in  them  any  trace  of  the  revolt  from 
classicism.  The  exhibition  of  some  forty  of  his  works, 
which  has  been  held  at  the  Goupil  Gallery,  is  fairly  illustra¬ 
tive  of  his  talent.  The  picture  called  “  Heavenwards,”  for 
instance,  is  more  like  a  bad,  vulgar  copy  of  Correggio  than 
anything  else,  and  yet  it  was  doubtless  described  as  romantic 
at  the  time  at  which  it  was  painted.  IMillet,  too,  for  a 
period  copied  the  old  masters,  but  how  much  better  he  did 
it !  Diaz,  however,  soon  outgrew  his  early  manner,  and, 
with  the  help  of  Kousseau,  acquired  an  admirable  method 
of  landscape.  In  spite  of  strange  inequalities,  he  was  a 
good  colourist,  and  he  had  a  fine  sense  of  landscape.  The 
Goupil  Gallery  does  not  contain  many  great  examples,  but 
there  is  the  famous  “  Orage,”  which  was  in  the  exhibition 
of  1889,  the  great  sylvan  masterpiece,  “  Fontainebleau,”  and 
several  characteristic  “  Sous  Bois  ”  and  flower  pieces. 

Japan  is  fast  becoming  the  happy  hunting-ground  of  the 
painter,  and  of  all  those  who  have  attempted  to  bring  back 
an  impression  of  what  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  calls  “  The  Land 
of  Gentle  Manners  and  Fantastic  Arts”  none  has  met 
with  less  success  than  Messrs.  John  Varley  and  Charles 
E.  Fripp.  The  drawings  of  these  two  gentlemen  are  with¬ 
out  character  or  distinction.  Mr.  Varley  is  far  more  expert 
than  his  colleague  in  rendering  effects  of  sunlight  and  shade, 
and  his  method  is  not  so  tight  as  Mr.  Fripp’s.  But  both 
have  failed  to  give  their  drawings  a  decorative  effect,  and  as 
we  have  ever  been  taught  to  believe  that  Japan  is  the  home 
of  decoration,  this  failure  is  the  more  disappointing. 


REVIEWS. 

In  “  Impressions  and  Opinions  ”  (London  :  Nutt)  ]\Ir. 
George  Moore  discusses  art,  literature,  and  drama  from 
the  popular  French  point  of  view'.  To  those  unacquainted 
with  Parisian  criticism  the  book  has  a  refreshing  tone  and, 
though  its  style  is  a  little  careless,  it  contains  plenty  of 
sound  sense.  The  chapters  that  deal  w'ith  art  are  evi¬ 
dently  written  by  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  language 
of  the  French  studio,  and  w’e  have  no  desire  to  quarrel  with 
the  conclusions.  The  book  is  as  pretty  a  piece  of  printing 
as  has  been  seen  for  a  long  w'hile. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  eccentric  but  elegant  “  Pseu¬ 
donym  Library”  is  The  School  q/ Art  ”  (Fisher  Unwin), 
by  Isabel  Snow.  This  little  work  is  of  course  suffused 
W'ith  the  local  colour  of  the  art-school  and  the  .studio. 
There  are  the  proper  number  of  art-students,  a  languid 


art-critic,  and  an  I’.A.,  w'liom  the  heroine  eventually 
marries.  Some  say  that  slie  paints  almost  as  well  as  her 
husband.  But  when  all  is  said  and  done  the  characters 
are  tame  and  improbable,  and  it  is  hard  to  feel  any  in¬ 
terest  in  their  respective  fates. 


NOTARILIA. 

iMr.  C.  Kobertson,  R.W.S.,  has  lieen  elected  Vice- 
President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painter-Etchers. 

Dr.  Anderson — who  is  not  only  learned  in  the  arts  (es¬ 
pecially  tho.se  of  Japan),  but  is  also  a  di.stinguished  surgeon 
— has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  .succession  to  Dr.  Marshall. 

M.  I^mile  Wauters  has  been  holding  an  exhibition 
of  most  of  his  recent  w'orks  in  his  great  new  studio  in 
Paris,  w'hich  has  been  attended  by  all  the  artistic  world  of 
that  city.  For  this  rea.son  he  is  unrepresented  at  the  Royal 
Academy. 

1\I.  Mercie  is  pushing  forw’ard  his  statue  to  INIeis- 
.sonier.  He  is  represented  as  being  carried  in  triumph 
on  the  shoulders  of  three  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary,  Im¬ 
perial,  and  Republican  regimes,  w’hile  he  holds  aloft  in 
his  hands  his  palette  and  brush. 

The  reported  robbery  from  the  Dresden  Museum  of 
Brow'er’s  “  Head  of  a  Young  Man,”  has  called  from  a 
French  writer  the  excellent  .suggestion  that  all  small,  port¬ 
able  pictures  in  the  public  museums  should  be  securely 
screwed  to,  not  hung  on  the  w’alls.  The  hint  might  be 
brought  W'ith  advantage  to  the  attention  of  our  own 
authorities. 

The  Old  Salon  at  the  Champs  Elysees  has  made  a  new 
move  in  the  right  direction.  Not  satisfied  w'ith  having  fur¬ 
ther  restricted  the  number  of  pictures  that  an  artist  may 
send  in,  it  has  decided  to  admit  works  of  industrial  art — 
not  only  designs,  but  models  and  precious  objects.  That  is 
the  true  way  of  developing  not  only  the  taste  of  the  public, 
but  also  w'hat  is  in  the  first  instance  more  important,  the 
taste  of  the  manufacturer. 

We  have  already  urged  the  inclusion  of  engraving,  in 
all  its  branches,  and  of  the  plastic  arts,  in  the  new  British 
Gallery.  We  perceive  that  the  advisableness  of  recognising 
the  former  art  has  occurred  to  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  in 
France  in  respect  to  the  Luxembourg.  By  arrangements 
with  the  Director  of  National  ISIuseums,  that  institution  is 
to  share  the  State  purchases  of  the  w'orks  of  the  Painter- 
Etchers  W'hich  w'ere  made  last  year. 

Ten  shillings  is  surely  not  a  large  amount  for  a  picture- 
exhibitor  to  pay  for  an  independent,  favourable  notice  of 
his  exhibits  during  the  season  !  This  capital  bargain  is 
offered  by  the  new'  monthly  penny  leaflet — w'e  cannot  call  it 
a  paper— entitled  “  T/(C  Art  .Bwdr/cf,”  wliich  has  just  made 
its  appearance  and  has  been  sent  round  to  the  artistic  com¬ 
munity.  We  Avonder  if  it  Avill  succeed  in  its  enterprising 
attempt  at  postal-order  hunting. 

The  Selecting  Committee  of  the  “  NeAv  Salon  ”  in  Paris 
have  issued  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  after  they  had 
adjudged  all  the  outsiders’  works,  to  the  number  of  2,070, 
they  Avent  through  all  the  “doubtfuls”  and  the  “rejected” 
again  to  make  sure  that  no  injustice  had  uiiAvittingly  been 
done.  This  is  highly  .satisfactory,  of  course  ;  but  Avill  it  be 
apiireciated  by  those  painters  Avhose  first  rejection  has  been 
confirmed  ?  Would  they  not  have  preferred  the  retention  of 
the  element  of  doubt  ? 
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The  great  .sale  of  ^1.  Ru-rty’s  collection  of  .lajianese  art 
objects  attracted  to  Paris  most  of  the  collectors  of  Furope 
and  the  represontativcs  of  the  greater  number  of  the  great 
museums  of  the  world — exclusive,  of  course,  of  the  British 
and  South  Kensington  ^luseums.  The  sale  was  chietly 
interesting  for  demonstrating  the  ever-increasing  popularity 
and  appreciation  of  Japanese  art,  as  well  as  its  rise  in  value 
and  its  proportionately  restricted  supply. 

The  purchase  by  the  Corporation  of  Gla.sgow  of  iMr. 
Wjiistler’s  portrait  of  Carlyle  for  a  thousand  iiounds  was 
a  politic  action  on  the  jiart  of  the  purchasers.  They  now 
jHissess  one  of  the  very  best  portraits  of  the  great  (Scots¬ 
man,  and  they  own  the  jncture  which,  with  the  portraits  of 
l\Irs.  Whistler  and  iMiss  Rose  Confer,  are  the  finest  pro¬ 
ductions  of  ^fr.  Whistler’s  brush.  The  reader  of  The 
1\1.V(;azixe  of  Art  will  find  an  engraving  of  it  on  ]>.  77 
of  vol.  vii.  (for  the  year  1884). 

Now  that  the  corresi)ondence  has  been  jiulJislied  be¬ 
tween  Professor  Von  A'erner  and  JI.  Cerbme,  Detaille, 
Bouguereau,  Alfred  Stevens,  l)umaures(i,  and  M.  Her- 
bette,  the  French  Aml)assador  at  Berlin,  we  are  aide  to 
appreciate  the  extraordinary  discourtesy  pei'itetrated  by 
the  French  artists  towards  their  German  confreres.  Nor 
is  their  liehaviour  at  all  logical.  If  there  was  no  outcry 
when  they  invited  the  German  artists  to  Paris  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  why  should  there  l)e  all  this  hubbul)  when 
the  invitation  is  returned  ?  However,  the  loss  is  mutual. 

)Vho  shall  .say  that  public  S])lrit  is  dead  in  England  ? 
The  generous  gift  that  was  made  some  time  ago  of  a  new 
National  Portrait  Gallery  has  been  followed  uii  by  a  dona¬ 
tion  of  £80,000,  to  be  spent  upon  the  building  of  a  Gallery 
of  British  Art.  The  donor,  who  is  said  to  be  iMr.  Henry 
Tate,  made  this  offer  through  i\[r.  Humphry  Ward.  The 
conditions,  upon  which  his  gift  is  contingent,  are  thoroughly 
sensible,  and  IMr.  Goschen  was  wisely  inspired  in  not  re¬ 
sisting  them.  The  value  of  the  new  institution,  the  site  of 
which  is  in  Exhibition  Road,  will  largely  depend  ui)on  its 
administration.  Is  it  to  be  a  permanent  collection  or  a 
British  Luxembourg,  where  ])ictures  will  Ire  housed  until 
the  verdict  of  time  demands  space  for  them  at  the  National 
Gallery  1 

The  jiresidency  of  the  iMunich  Academy  of  Arts  has 
been  resigned  by  Profe.ssor  Fritz  Vox  IvAULBAcm,  and 
Professor  LiiFFTZ  has  been  apjiointed  his  successor.  Herr 
Lijfftz  was  originally  a  paper-hanger.  He  soon,  however, 
taught  himself  to  draw,  and  in  time  held  a  class  for  others. 
He  became  known  before  long  as  the  most  promising  pujiil 
of  Herr  Kreling,  and  soon  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  rising  generation  of  the  Munich  school.  Although  his 
name  is  not  well  known  in  England,  his  works  command 
high  prices  when  they  come  into  the  market.  The  late 
iMr.  iMorgan’s  “  IMoney  Changers"  fetched  over  a  thousand 
jiounds  in  New  York  in  188G. 

The  Exhibition  of  Lithography  in  Paris,  and  the  other 
means  adopted  for  the  resurrection  of  the  art,  may  serve  its 
purpose,  but  it  will  have  little  or  no  effect  here.  Litho¬ 
graphy,  pure  and  simple,  has  never  reached  and  sustained 
the  dignity  of  a  fine  art  in  England  ;  it  was  smothered  by 
mezzotint,  and  during  its  brief  reign  it  never  pleased  by 
reason  of  its  comparative  roughness  and  indistinctness. 
^Moreover,  the  staid  English  temperament  is  against  the 
most  advantageous  result  of  lithography  ;  the  more  im- 
imlsive  character  and,  it  must  be  added,  the  better  drawing 
of  the  Frenchman  have  always  loeen  far  more  successful 
in  the  results  he  has  obtained. 


The  silver  Jubilee  coinage  is  to  be  remodelled.  Sir 
Edgar  Roehm’s  was  admitted  by  all — even  himself,  we 
believe— to  have  been  a  failure.  That  he  was  wholly  res])on- 
sible  it  would  be  unfair  to  say,  for  his  hands  were  in  a  great 
measure  tied.  We  have  hail  too  many  finnicking  designs 
of  late.  IVhether  the  task  is  submitted  to  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton,  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert,  or  Mr.  Birch,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  not  only  a  graceful  design  may  be  produced, 
but  one  of  dignity  and  stateliness  with  masses  to  oppose  to 
the  friction  of  use.  Daintiness  and  delicate  edges  are  out 
of  place  on  coins. 

The  attemjit  of  the  IVomen’s  University  Extension  to 
do  tor  (Southwark  what  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Barnett  has  done  for 
the  East  End  .should  meet  Avith  every  encouragement  from 
the  public.  Miss  Lina  Nevill,  the  Secretary,  informs  us 
that  last  year — that  in  Avhich  the  experiment  was  first 
made  —  27,869  persons  vi.sited  the  exhibition  during  the 
three  weeks  it  remained  open.  This  re]iresents  a  daily 
average  of  more  than  l,2d0.  IVhit-week  is  the  time  fixed 
for  the  annual  display,  Avhich  is  so  greatly  apiireciated  by 
the  re.sidents  in  the  neighbourhood.  Vie  heartily  commend 
next  year’s  exhiliition  to  the  con.sideration  of  all  kindly 
owners  of  pictures  who  may  be  willing  to  lend  them. 

The  scratching  of  Mr.  Zimmerman’s  picture  at  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists  recalls 
similar  outrages  AAdiich  have  from  time  to  time  been  perpe¬ 
trated.  How  anyone  can  be  so  wantonly  mischievous  or 
so  coAvardly  malignant  passes  conception.  The  comi)arative 
immunity  from  detection  render.s  the  deed  more  than  ever 
contemptible.  Discovery,  indeed,  has  on  one  occasion  only 
followed  these  acts  of  culpable  foolishness.  In  spite  of  the 
vigilance  of  the  detective  employed  by  the  Royal  Academy, 
the  scratcher  of  so  many  Academicians’  pictures  in  1885 
Avas  ueA'er  found  out.  In  the  same  Avay,  he  avIio  scratched 
out  the  eyes  of  IMaelise’s,  MTnnes’s,  Simpson’s  and 
Corliett’s  pictures  in  the  Academy  of  1841  escaped  Avith 
imi)unity.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  his  method 
of  mutilation  Avas  deliberate,  and  must  have  occupied  a 
considerable  time.  A  lioy  once  “scratched”  a  picture  in 
the  National  Gallery  in  1844,  but  Avhat  his  punishment 
Avas  is  not  recorded. 

The  despatch  to  France  of  the  condemned  Rabelais 
pictures  liy  the  recently-deceased  painter  Garnier,  Avas 
]ierhaps  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
IVhen  the  object  of  a  ])icture  is  obviously  imi>ropriety,  it 
is  time  to  shut  it  from  the  gaze  of  the  general  public ; 
Avhen,  as  in  the  present  in, stance,  there  is  vastly  more  im¬ 
propriety  than  art  in  the  picture,  it  is  time  to  turn  it  out 
from  the  country.  It  is  not  so  much  in  the  production  of 
improjier  pictures,  as  in  their  display  for  money  to  the  first- 
comer,  that  their  mischief  lies.  The  educated  eye  can 
forgive  the  subjects  for  the  sake  of  the  true  art  that  is  iu 
them.  And  so  it  has  ever  been.  From  the  time  of  Rarr- 
hasius  and  Choereiihanes  oiiAvards  the  same  difficulties  have 
arisen,  and  more  than  one  painter  has  denied  himself  to 
the  ]»ublic  eye  through  his  perversity.  There  are  not  many 
Avho,  like  Pignone,  have  confessed  their  fault  and  ex- 
lire, ssed  their  contrition  on  their  deathbed — ^,just  as  Lafon- 
taine  is  said  to  have  done.  Others — Giulio  Romano,  H. 
Paulyn,  and  Boucher — had  other  motives  and  tougher  con¬ 
sciences.  But  it  is  a  hard  struggle  betAveen  the  purist 
and  the  artist  Avho  looks  at  the  surpassingly  exipiisite, 
but  su]ier-erotic,  Avork  of  IMonsieur  Felicien  Rops.  IVhere 
is  the  line  to  be  draAvn  1  The  harmle.ss  usage  of  one  age 
is  the  subject  of  invective  and  condemnation  in  the  ne.xt. 
Even  a  nude  Christ  is  objected  to  by  some  ! 


ART  IN  JUNE. 


RECENT  ACQUISITIONS  IN  THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM. 

It  is  not  very  often  that  a  really  important  specimen  of 
wood-carving  is  for  sale,  and  when  these  rare  opportunities 
occur  the  price  asked  is  very  high.  The  authorities  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  have,  however,  been  fortunate 
enougli  to  secure  for  about  £1,400  a  truly  magnificent  work 
in  carved  pear- wood  which  had  been  known  for  some  years  to 
be  in  the  warehouse  of  a  dealer  at  Venice.  The  wdiole  carving 
is  divided  into  twm  groups  :  the  ipiper  and  the  more  important 
representing  the  Crucifixion,  and  the  lower  the  Nativity. 
In  the  group  of  the  Crucifixion  are  over  sixty  figures, 
carved  with  great  porver  and  true  artifstic  feeling.  The 
artist  has  arranged  this  group  with  very  considerable  care 
and  ability  on  a  sloping  ground  which  reaches  its  highest 
point  by  the  Cross.  In  the  foreground  are  w'ornen  with  their 
children,  and  soldiers  casting  lots  for  the  Saviour’s  coat, 
all  of  them  types  of  a  low  order.  A  little  higher  up 
the  Virgin  lies  fainting  on  the  ground,  attended  by  holy 
women.  On  one  side  stands  St.  John,  and  on  the  other 
]\Iary  Magdalene.  Around  this  little  group  are  the  J ewisli 
chiefs  on  horseback,  and  Roman  soldiers,  both  mounted  and 
on  foot,  bearing  standards,  banners,  and  spears.  Right  at 
the  back  is  the  Cross  upon  wdiicli  the  Saviour  hangs  with 
His  head  crowned  with  thorns.  On  either  side  are  the 
malefactors,  but  they  have  been  crucified  with  their  backs 
tov/ards  the  spectator.  Beneath,  forming  a  kind  of  predella, 
is  the  Nativity,  also  a  most  interesting  group.  The  artist 
has  represented  the  shepherds  coming  to  offer  their  simple 
gifts.  One  brings  a  sheep,  another  a  cheese,  and  a  third  some 
other  rustic  present.  On  either  side  is  a  panel  carved  in 
relief,  with  arabesques  of  figures  and  floral  details.  This 
beautiful  and  most  interesting  work  dates  from  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century  or  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  is  attributed  to  the  hand  of  a  certain  Giovanni  or 
Lucio  Otivetono,  who  possibly  may  have  been  a  Ger¬ 
man  living  ill  Northern  Italy,  as  the  figures  themselves 
show  a  curious  mingling  of  German  and  Italian  styles. 
These  groups  ivere  originally  in  the  sacristy  of  the  church 
of  St.  Agostin-o  at  Piacenza,  and  the  Crucifixion  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  M.  de  la  Lande  in  a  book  published  in  1790,  de¬ 
scribing  his  travels  in  Italy.  He  says  :  “  Dans  la  sacristie, 
il  y  a  un  calvaire  execute  en  bois  avec  un  travail  infini.” 
This  church  was  secularised  by  Napoleon  I.,  and  these 
groups  eventually  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  dealer  at 
Venice  from  wdiom  they  w’ere  purchased.  To  the  collection 
of  Italian  bronzes  has  been  added  a  splendid  pricket  candle¬ 
stick  in  the  form  of  a  huge  bronze  gilt  pomegranate.  It 
was  formerly  in  the  church  of  Santa  Cecilia  in  Trastevere, 
in  Rome,  where  there  are  still  several  others  along  the 
parapet  in  front  of  the  ciborium  attributed  to  Arnolfo  di 
Cambio.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  pomegranate 
was  the  badge  of  the  Cardinal  Francesco  Acqiiaviva  of 
Naples,  who  restored  the  church  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century.  The  pricket  candlestick  which  the  Museum 
has  acquired  appears,  however,  to  be  of  a  somewhat  earlier 
date.  Travellers  are  now  .saying  that  there  is  very  little 
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to  be  obtained  from  the  East  in  the  way  of  art-trea.sures, 
but,  nevertheless,  an  exceedingly  fine  and  beautiful  iianel 
of  tiles  has  been  recently  acquired.  There  are  thirty-six 
tiles  in  all,  without  including  a  narrow  border  of  floral 
rvork  and  Chinese  clouds.  On  these  tiles,  in  rich  enamel 
colours,  is  represented  a  Persian  lady  s])lendi(lly  attired  and 
reclining  on  a  cushion  in  a  garden,  with  female  attendant.s 
who  are  bringing  her  refreshments.  This  panel,  'which  is  a 
portion  of  the  dado  of  some  room,  came  from  the  Cheliel 
Situn,  or  pavilion  of  the  forty  columns,  at  Ispahan.  This 
gorgeous  building,  of  ivliich  drawings  and  plans  may  lie 
seen  in  the  works  of  Coste  and  Flandin,  was  erected  l)y 
Shall  Abbas  I.  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
depression  in  the  middle  is  doubtless  ivliere  a  niche  -was  let 
into  the  w'all.  An  interesting  feature  of  these  tiles  is  to  be 
found  in  the  vessels  which  the  attendants  are  carrying,  as 
well  as  in  those  upon  the  ground.  They  are  extremely  similar 
to  actual  specimens  in  the  Museum  collection.  Some  of  the 
decoration  has  a  very  Chinese  character,  and  fully  bears  out 
the  tradition  that  the  great  Shah  obtained  artists  from  Cliina 
to  assist  in  carrying  out  his  designs. 


ARCHITECTURE — A  PROFESSION  OR  AN  ART? 

Is  Arcliitecture  an  art  or  a  profession  ?  The  question  is 
not  so  easy  to  answer  as  it  appears.  It  was  raised  at  the 
Liverpool  Art  Congress  three  years  ago  by  l\Ir.  Brett,  and 
has  recently  been  discussed  anew  in  the  columns  of  The 
Times.  If  wc  remember  rightly,  Mr.  Brett  ivas  of  opinion 
that,  as  it  'ivas  part  of  the  architect’s  business  to  save  his 
client  from  vain  expenditure,  architecture  could  not  be 
described  as  an  art.  But  there  is  a  recklessness  in  this 
argument  'ivliicli  compels  us  to  reject  it.  It  is  by  no  means 
difficult  to  conceive  an  architect  who  was  wholly  indifferent 
to  his  client’s  interests,  and  that  being  so,  another  reason 
must  be  found,  if  we  are  to  exclude  the  architect  from  the 
kingdom  of  art.  The  architects  themselves  are  enraged  at 
the  suggestion' of  the  ne’^v  nomenclature,  and  if  they  prefer 
to  be  styled  “  artists  ” — a  title,  by  the  way,  which  has  lost 
something  of  its  old  repute — who  shall  gainsay  their  right  ? 
It  would  be  far  more  apposite  to  leave  the  question  of 
names  and  titles  alone,  and  discuss  how  to  revive  the  mori¬ 
bund  art.  If  architecture  were  still  vital,  and  architects 
were  permitted  to  decorate  our  streets  and  squares,  the  world 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  recognise  them  as  the  greatest 
and  best  of  artists.  None  ever  cavilled  because  the  calling 
of  Ictinus  was  described  as  an  art.  And  who,  except  Mr. 
William  Morris,  would  dare  place  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in 
the  ranks  of  professional  men?  After  all,  as  ive  have  said, 
the  question  of  names  is  not  of  the  highest  importance, 
whereas  the  future  of  the  art  or  profession,  ivhichever  it 
be,  is  of  interest  to  all  of  us. 


ARTISTIC  COPYRIGHT. 

A  case  which  raised  an  important  ]»oint  of  Artistic  Copy¬ 
right  was  recently  heard  before  iMr.  Justice  Kekewich. 
Some  months  ago,  Iiles.srs.  Hiklesheimer  and  Faulkner 
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jiiililislied,  as  a  C'liristiaas  card,  a  gloved  hand,  showing 
delineated  upon  the  i)alni  the  lines  of  character,  and  ein- 
hellished  with  a  cojiy  of  verses  hy  iMr.  Weatherly.  The 
design  was  reproduced  hy  Messrs.  ]  )nnn  and  C'onipany,  a 
tirin  of  hatters,  and  copies  were  distrihnted  broadcast. 
-Me.ssrs.  Hihleslieinier  and  Faidkner,  Iiaving  regi.stered  tlie 
card  liotli  as  a  drawing  and  as  a  hook,  applied  for  an  in¬ 
junction,  and  ol)tained  it.  d’he  plea  set  iqi  l)y  the  defend¬ 
ants,  namely,  that  all  hands  were  alike,  and  tliat  in  snch  a 
design  there  conld  lie  no  copyright,  rvas  liajipily  disallowed. 
The  copyright  law  wonld  seldom  have  to  he  eid'orced  if 
ahsolute  originality  had  tir.st  to  he  claimed  for  drawing  or 
letterpress,  and  the  case,  Hildesheimer  and  Fanlkner  c. 
1  )iuin  and  Company,  has  estahlished  on  a  firm  and  propei' 
basis  a  point  which,  evithout  .Mr.  dnstice  Ivekewich's  de¬ 
cision,  might  always  have  been  liable  to  misunder.standing. 

APT  IX  ArSTKAlA.V. 

During  the  last  year,  art  has  made  steady  progress  in 
iViistralia,  and  the  ]irogress  is  dnly  recorded  in  the.  Year 
Hook  of  Australia.  Onr  colonies  are  not  backward  in  the 
jinrchase  of  jiictnres,  and  though  they  seem  to  have  a  love 
of  the  old-fashioned,  they  doubtless  consult  their  own  taste, 
and  with  exjierience  will  grorv  to  jirefer  that  which  is  less 
eontestably  artistic.  In  Nerv  South  AVales,  thirty-five  oil- 
paintiugs  rvere  purchased,  many  of  which  rvere  once  seen  in 
our  owu  Royal  Academy,  and  a  successful  exhibition  v'as 
lield  at  Sydney.  In  [Melbourne,  a  new'  jaiblic  gallery  is 
building,  while  galleries  have  recently  been  i.ipened  at  Balla¬ 
rat  and  Bendigo.  In  each  is  a  collection  of  pictures  to 
stimulate  colouial  students,  and  as  travelling  scholarshijis 
are  granted  annually  at  .Melbourne  under  wise,  conditions, 
there  is  no  reason  why  cons]iicuous  talent  should  not  be 
revealed  in  our  coloiues. 

tAXHIlUTloXS. 

“  l\lay  [Morning,  [Magdalen  Tow'cr,  Oxford.”  Idescribed, 
as  in  its  origin,  a  1  Iruidical  custom,  the  touching  and  ]iic- 
turesipie  ceremony  of  saluting  the  rising  of  the  sun  on 
[\lay-Day  morning  liy  the  singing,  on  the  jilatform  of  the 
beautiful  ]ierpeudiculai’  tow'er  which  is  the  chief  orna¬ 
ment  of  [\ragdalen  CV;)llege,  of  the  Ili/z/tniis 
has  found  a  convinced  ami  cloijuent  interpreter  in 
[Mr.  Holman  Hun'I’.  Both  in  mode  of  cimception  and 
in  techin(|ue  he  I'cmains  practically  what  he  was  some 
forty  years  ago,  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  P.R.B.  —  the 
only  member  of  the  famous  Brotherhood  -who  has  made 
no  concessions,  and  who  remains  a  Bre- Raphael ite  oi'  Rre- 
Raphaelites  to  the  very  end.  [Mr.  Hunt’s  concejition  of 
the  time-honoured,  half-religious,  half-jiagaii  ceiemony  here 
rommemorated  has  much  freshness  aud  beauty,  wdiile  iu  its 
working  out  he  lias  avoided  any  excessive  mannerism.  On 
the  flow'er-strewm  jilatform  of  the  lieautiful  tow'cr  the  bright 
young  choristers  are  gathered,  turning  eastw'ard  as  they 
jiour  forth  their  voices  to  greet  the  rising  sun,  under  the 
leadersliip  of  the  serious  choirmaster  ;  and  they  are  rein¬ 
forced  by  a  goodly  conijiany  of  rolled  fellow's,  dons,  and 
even  outlandi.sh  dignitaries  of  learning.  The  old  jiecuii- 
arities  of  heavy  execution,  and  a  characteristic  disin¬ 
clination  to  .sacrifice  any  detail,  are  again  here  ;  the 
■strewn  flowers,  w'ith  the  silver-gilt  mazer-bowl  in  the 
foreground,  show'  all  the  elalioration  of  former  years. 
Chief  among  the  excellencies  of  this  remarkable  jiicturc 
are  the  felicity  with  which  the  ojien-air  eft’ect  is  rendered, 
the  truthful  and  bea.utiful  tone  of  the  shadow's  on  the 


white  drajieries  of  the  surjilieed  choristers,  and,  aliove  all, 
the  jiathetie  and  emotional,  yet  unalfectedly  realistic,  pre¬ 
sentment  of  the  singing  youths  themselves.  Some  of  these 
lieautiful  heads— set  off  rather  than  disfigured  by  the  act  of 
singing — recall  vividly  the  famous  choristers  in  Luca  dell.v 
Robbt.v’s  cdiiforiii  scnljitured  for  the  cathedral  church  of 
Santa  [Maria  del  Fiore.  It  is  interesting  to  lie  reminded  by 
the  jiresent  w'ork  that  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  treats  sunlight 
and  shadow'  from  a  standjioint  ajijiroaching  that  of  the 
most  modern  French  /iiinhiisUn,  although  his  technical 
method  is  of  course  absolutely  different  from,  and  ojijio.sed 
to,  their.s.  Altogether,  the  “.May  Day”  must  take  rank  as 
one  of  the  most  succes.sful  of  the  arti.st’s  w'ork.s. 

The  Exhibition  of  Bindings  recently  ojiened  at  the 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  17,  Savile  Row',  is  a  very  im- 
jiortaut  as  w'ell  as  a  very  interesting  one.  It  is  the  fir.st 
time  that  any  such  extensive  exhibition  has  taken  jilaee, 
embracing  as  it  does  nearly  a  thousand  sjiecimens  of  bind¬ 
ings  fi'om  the  tw'elfth  centm-y  to  the  jiresent  day.  »So  fai' 
as  the  tlifferent  sizes  and  certain  marked  classes  allow'  of  it, 
the  series  is  arranged  cliromilogically,  so  that  the  student 
can  trace  without  any  difficulty  the  ri.se  and  jirogre.ss  of 
the  ait..  It  will  lie  a  surjiri.se  to  most  jieojile,  we  fancy,  to 
see  what  an  art  it  w'as  during  at  least  a  century  and  a  half, 
and  w  hat  sjile.ndour  of  decoration  w'as  lavished  ujion  books 
before  they  became  .so  common  a  j.iosse.ssion  as  they  are 
now'.  The  series  liegins  w'ith  a  rejiresentative  selection 
of  early  .stamjied  work  without  gold,  wdieii  the  art  w'as 
rather  that  of  the  engraver  or  block  cutter  than  of  the 
binder.  Some  half-dozen  interesting  volumes  show'  the 
Arali  influence  on  the  first  Italian  bindings  and  the  Vene¬ 
tian  efforts  to  introduce  gold  in  their  decoration.  Then 
follows  a  magnificeut  series  of  jiainted  inlaid  w'ork,  chiefly 
Italian,  and  numerous  hue  sjiecimens  from  the  liliraries  of 
the  great  collectors,  [\Iaioli,  Crolier,  and  Canevari.  The 
French  royal  series  is  also  very  hue  and  fairly  comjilete  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  Bibliotheijue  Nationale  jiossesses  nio.st  of 
the.  imjiortant  existing  sjiecimens  that  lielonged  to  the  kings 
of  France.  Our  own  royal  set  is  w'ell  rejiresented,  though 
artistically  not  so  interesting.  It  w'as  not  till  the  middle  of 
the.  seventeenth  century  that  England  had  a  school  of  bind¬ 
ing  that  can  in  any  sense  lie  considered  native,  but  that 
such  a  oue  existed  at  that  time  and  lasted  for  about  a  cen¬ 
tury  cannot  any  longer  lie  disjiuted  in  the  jiresence  of  such 
a  uumber  of  good  liindiugs  as  are  uow'  lirought  together  for 
the  first  time.  The  exhiliition  does  not  include  the  work 
of  any  living  binder,  but  it  is  brought  uji  to  date  by  a  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  chief  French  and  Engli.sh  binders  of  this 
century.  This  is  perhajis — as  indeed  it  can  w'ell  atford  to 
lie — the  least  rejiresentative,  and  does  not  jiretend  to  give 
the  best  w'ork  of  the  last  fifty  years  in  either  country.  The 
catalogue,  like  most  former  ones  issued  by  the  club  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  exhibitions,  contains  a  general  account  of 
the  .subject  for  the  guidance  of  those  w’ho  are  anxious  to 
know'  w'hat  they  can  about  the  historj'  tif  binding  in  the 
jiast. 

It  is  not  a  little  strange  that,  Avhile  the  eijuality  of  the 
sexes  is  a  jiojiular  doctrine,  the  Lady-Arti.sts  should  have  a 
Society  of  their  own.  division  into  .schools  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  style  and  jiractice  is  at  once  intelligilile  and 
logical.  But  there  is  no  possible  reason  for  collecting  to¬ 
gether  into  a  sejiarate  gallery  such  jiictures  as  are  jiainted 
by  ladies.  Nor  may  the  lady-artists  jilead  a  lack  of  recog¬ 
nition  in  excuse  for  their  jiolicy  of  sejiaration.  Their  works 
arc  treated  with  as  great  resjiect  at  the  .Academy  and  else¬ 
where  a.s  is  show'll  to  the  canvases  of  the  unworthy  male. 
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However,  tlie  8ocioty  does  exist  ;  but  its  tliirty-sixtii  exlii- 
bition  contains  little  that  is  remarkable  or  interesting.  The 
more  distingnished  “  lady-artists”  are  content  to  take  theii- 
chance  in  a  more  oi)en  field,  and  not  a  few  of  the  exhibitors 
at  the  Egyptian  Hall  are  open  to  the  rei)roach  of  amateur¬ 
ism.  The  best  jiicture  in  the  gallery  is  Hiss  Pash’s  “  Lamp¬ 
light,”  a  study  liandled  with  knowledge  and  artistry.  On 
one  of  the  screens  is  a  collection  of  sketches  by  i\Irs.  Patty 
Townsend,  which  are  stronger  than  most  of  the  work  ex¬ 
hibited. 

Signor  Ulpiano  P.  Checa’s  picture,  entitled  “  A  Ptoman 
Chariot  Pace,”  which  has  been  exhibited  at  Air.  Lefevre’s 
gallery,  is  rather  interesting  as  an  illustration  of  ancient  life 
than  as  a  work  of  art.  It  has  plenty  of  go  and  movement, 
and  even  more  expression  than  is  pleasant.  But  its  sturdy 
realism  does  not  atone  for  its  lack  of  harmony  and  artistic 
quality.  At  the  same  gallery  has  been  shown  Kosa  Bon- 
heur’s  “After  a  Storm  in  the  Highlands.”  It  is  not  one 
of  the  artist’s  best  works  :  the  animals  are  rendered  with 
vigour  and  truth,  but  the  surrounding  landscape  is  poor 
in  colour  and  handled  without  conviction.  Air.  Dendy 
Sadler’s  “For  He’s  a  .Jolly  Good  Fellow”  is  the  type 
and  exemplar  of  a  popular  picture.  It  affords  the  public 
an  oiiportunity  to  speculate  concerning  the  character  of 
the  persons  represented,  and  to  weave  stories  that  the 
painter  never  dreamt  of. 


REVIEWS. 

AVe  are  glad  to  see  that  “George  Crvikskank"  has  been 
included  by  Alessrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  in  their  series 
of  “  Great  Artists,”  for  although  in  no  sense  academic,  or  even 
educated  (being  in  chief  measure  one  of  “  nature’s  artists  ”), 
Cruikshank  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  social  life  of  the 
day.  In  the  eai'ly  days  he  was  to  the  Avorld  a  great  and 
powerful  satirist ;  to  the  prevailing  Government  no  less  than 
to  the  Opposition  an  uncertain  but  malignant  enemy ;  to 
the  art-critic  of  the  day  he  was  an  ingenious  and  inimitable 
designer  ;  but  to  the  few  who  could  appreciate  his  genius, 
he  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  etchers  who  ever  used 
the  needle.  It  is  a  pity  that  Air.  F.  G.  Stephens,  the 
author  of  the  memoir  before  us,  has  not  insisted  on  this 
quality — to  us  one  of  the  most  valuable.  He  has  rather 
been  content  to  give  us  in  a  concise  form  the  gist  of 
the  books  by  Air.  Hamilton,  Air.  Bates,  and  the  late  Air. 
Blanchard  Jerrold,  and  has  apparently  based  his  choice  of 
the  original  rvorks  which  he  has  selected  for  review  rather 
through  the  medium  of  Reid’s  catalogue  than  on  personal 
examination.  As  far  as  it  goes,  however,  it  gives  a  tolerable 
idea  of  Cruikshank’s  work  during  the  first  half  of  his 
life  and  a  little  more  ;  and  to  have  that  in  a  handy  form  Ave 
should  be  grateful.  Thaciceray’s  celebrated  “Essay  on  the 
Genius  of  George  Cruikshank  ”  concludes  the  volume,  which 
is  illustrated  with  a  number  of  reproductions  of  Cruikshank’s 
Avoodcuts,  and  a  feAV  reductions  of  some  of  his  larger 
etchings.  We  cannot  feel,  hoAvever,  that  full  justice  has 
been  done  to  the  artist  in  this  volume — either  from  the 
point  of  vieAv  of  memoir,  or  that  of  his  life’s  Avork. 

The  illustrated  edition  of  AI.  Guillaume  Guillaumet's 
“Tableaux  AlgtGiens”  has  already  been  noticed  in  our 
columns.  The  text  has  uoav  been  issued  in  a  less  preten¬ 
tious  form  (Paris  :  Plon),  and  far  pleasanter  it  is  to  read  an 
edition  Avhich  can  be  held  in  the  hand  and  never  threatens 
to  overAvhelm  the  reader  with  its  weight.  AI.  Guillaumet 
ahvays  looks  upon  nature  Avith  a  painter’s  eye,  and  in  the 
least  of  his  descriptions  there  is  a  sense  of  colour  and 


atmos])here,  although  he  sometimes  overloads  his  jiage 
Avith  details,  Avhich  he  Avould  in  all  ]irobability  exclude 
from  his  sketch-book. 

The  Avorks  of  that  extraordinary  i)ersonagc,  Saint- 
Simon,  are  best  read  in  selections,  and  the  “Scenes  ct 
Portraiisf  Avhich  have  recently  been  ]iubli.shed  under  the 
direction  of  AI.  Lhomme  (Paris:  Librairie  de  I’^Vi’t)  make 
up  an  interesting  volume.  The  editor  has  jirefaced  the 
book  Avith  a  sound  and  imiderate  es.say  u]>on  Saint-Simou 
as  a  Avriter,  but  it  is  the  artistic  aspect  Avhich  more  nearly 
concerns  us.  The  literary  portraits  of  Saint-Simon  are  su)!- 
plemented  by  reproductions  of  engravings  by  Alessrs.  J.  G. 
Will,  Desroches,  Pitau,  Bouttats,  and  others.  These 
have  the  .stateliness  and  dignity  Avhich  so  AA'ell  became  the 
period  of  the  Grand  Alonarch,  and  though  the  plates  have 
lost  much  of  their  beauty  in  the  process  of  reproduction, 
they  are  at  least  adequate  representations  of  the  bearing 
and  costume  of  the  age. 

The  value  of  AI.  Lhomme’s  “Voltaire^’  “Les  Chefs- 
(TtEuvre  de  la  Chaise^’  (Paris:  Librairie  de  I’Art)  is 
literary  rather  than  artistic.  It  is  true  that  the  text  in 
each  case  is  accompanied  by  a  goodly  collection  of  por¬ 
traits,  but  they  are  rather  practical  than  beautiful.  They 
are  reproduced  by  a  process  Avhich  robs  them  of  their 
character,  and  the  books  Avill  be  bought  by  those  Avho  are 
more  interested  in  the  literature  than  in  the  art  of  France. 
HoAA^ever.  as  volumes  of  “  elegant  extracts  ”  they  serve  an 
excellent  imrpose,  and  English  people,  particularly,  Avho 
have  not  the  complete  Avorks  of  A’oltaire  on  their  shelves, 
and  kuoAv  nothing  of  French  divines  beyond  the  name  of 
Bossuet,  Avill  find  them  exceedingly  useful. 


NEW  ENGRAVINGS. 

The  1st  of  Alay,  it  appears,  is  to  become  the  Avorking- 
man’s  fete  day,  and  mass  meetings  in  Hyde  Park  are  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Alay  (.^ueen  festivals,  the  Alay-pole 
dances,  and  our  old  friend  “  Jack-iu-the-Green.”  Air. 
AValter  Crane  has  made  a  design  to  commemorate  this 
AAmrking  man’s  festival,  the  reproduction  of  Avhich  is  artisti¬ 
cally  as  good  as  Air.  AValter  Crane  and  his  engraver.  Air. 
Scheu,  can  make  it,  Avhicli  is  saying  much.  The  design  is 
nearly  three  feet  long,  is  printed  on  toned  paper  Avith  a 
sumptuous  margin,  and  is  published  by  the  engraver  for 
the  sum  of  one  shilling.  AA^ould  that  there  Avere  a  chance 
of  our  Avitnessing  such  arcadian  processions  of  Avorking 
men  as  Air.  Crane  has  depicted,  to  Hyde  Park  or  anyAvhere 
else. 

During  the  sittings  at  Lambeth  Palace,  Avhen  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  Avas  heard,  tAvo 
students  of  the  Lambeth  School  of  Art,  Air.  and  Airs. 
Flori.s,  Avere  .successful  in  getting  very  good  sketches  of  the 
Library,  in  Avhich  the  Archbishop  and  his  court  sat.  These 
they  have  developed  into  Avhat  may  be  termed  an  hi.storical 
picture  of  this  celebrated  trial.  The  portraits  are  certainly 
very  good  indeed,  and  those  of  our  readers  Avho  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  ecclesiastical  matters  may  be  glad  to  knoAV  that 
Alessrs.  DaAvson  have  reproduced  the  picture  very  success¬ 
fully  in  photogravure,  and  that  impressions  of  the  plate 
maybe  had  on  application  to  Air.  C.  L.  Floris,  7,  FitzAvilliam 
Road,  (Ulapham,  S.AV. 

The  publication  of  lithographs  in  colour,  Avith  gold 
backgrounds,  of  the  AA’ell-knoAvn  angels  of  Fra  Angelico  is 
being  continued  by  Julius  Schmidt  of  Florence.  Reference 
Avas  made  in  these  pages  to  the  issue  of  the  first  of  these 
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some  time  auo.  Later  ones  more  recently  received  quite 
dear  out  the  terms  of  the  opinion  we  then  exjiressed. 
Tlie  reproductions  comiiare  favourably  ivith  the  copies 
made  liy  hand  l)y  the  artists  in  the  Ulfizzi.  The  rei)roduc- 
tion  of  the  “  .Madonna  della  Stella  ”  is  especially  successful. 


OIUTI'.VKY. 

'I'he  death  of  .Mr.  Tom  Ooi.ini'm,  li.L,  which  occurred  in 
-May,  is  the  most  serious  loss  that  Ifnglish  landsca])e  art  has 
sustained  for  some  years,  .\lthongh  not  known  to  tlie  general 
]inblic  so  well  as  far  less  talentcil  but  more  “effective” 
])ainter.s,  it  is  certain  that  Tom  Collier,  as  he  was  usually 
called,  will  take  high  rank  among  Lngiish  ]iainters,  and  will 
eventually  be  honoured  much  as  I  )avid  Cox  is  to-day.  Leing 
essentially  a.  water-colour  ])aiida'r,  although  he 'vorked  often 
and  well  in  oils,  he  stood  little  chance  of  admission  to  the 
ranks  of  the  IJoyal  .\cademy,  but  with  Tiomney,  Cox, 
llo.ssetti,  .Morland,  Tdnnelh  Holman  Hunt,  and  Ford  IMadox 
brown,  he  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  great  (.)ut- 
siders.  He  was  born  at  ( llossop,  in  Derbyshire,  in  1840, 
and,  being  his  father's  favourite  son,  was  often  taken  on 
his  walking  or  tishing  expeditions,  or  to  sjiend  the  day  with 
him  on  the  moors.  He  early  determined  to  “become  an 
artist,’’  and  ha\  iug  succeeded  in  overcoming  his  father's 
oiijiosition,  he  attended  the  .Manchester  School  of  .Art. 
From  that  instituti<in  he  derived  little  good,  and  must,  in 
fact,  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  eminent  self-taught  iiainters. 
His  father  died,  and  his  estate  was  thrown  into  Chan- 
I’cry,  yielding  nothing,  so  that  the  youth  was  forced  to  make 
and  sell  lands<'apc  sketches  for  his  own  sustenance  for  the 
sjiace  of  several  years.  In  IBtil  he  was  elected  a  memlier 
of  the  Iloyal  Institide  of  I’aiuters  in  AVater  Colours,  and 
with  the  exhibitions  of  that  society  his  chief  and  best 
work  has  been  connected.  In  1878  he  sent  a  water¬ 
colour  drawing  to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  when,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  contravened  the  rules  by  contributing  only  one 
instead  of  two  works,  the  excellence  fif  it  was  so  highly 
esteemed  by  the  jury  that  he  was  created  a  Knight  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  Air.  Collier’s  work  is  among  the  most 
truthful  to  nature  in  the  Ifnglish  school  ;  full  of  light  and 
of  atmos])here.  His  health  had  been  failing  for  two  ye;irs, 
and  an  o]ieration,  from  which  much  was  ho]>ed,  failed  to 
briug  permanent  relief.  A  sale  of  his  unsold  works  and 
sketches  will  ])robably  be  held  in  .Aiull  of  next  year  at 
Christie’s. 

M.  .Vm.iu.sTix  C(.»xsTET,  a  ])U])il  of  Ih'adiei'  and  Dumont, 
was  a  sculptor  of  srune  distinction.  He  was  bom  at  Lyons 
in  18:11,  and  obtained  a  second  class  medal  as  far  liack  as 
1848.  Al.  Ilene  Eaclie,  who  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
idnety,  has  for  many  years  jiractised  the  art  of  sculpture. 
Alany  of  his  pupils  have  attained  honour  and  credit,  the 
most  famous  of  their  number  being  C'ar])eaux.  He  was 
once  a  professor  at  the  .Academy  of  A^alenciennes,  and  many 
f)f  his  works  decorate  the  cities  of  Xortherii  France. 

Al.  F’pAlixoxy  was  for  many  years  professor  of  sculp¬ 
ture  at  Alarseilles.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  defence 
of  Paris,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  received  a  commission 
from  AL  Tldei's  to  decorate  his  house.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  returned  to  Alarseilles,  in  which  city  he  die<l. 

I'aris  has  lost  in  Al.  Fuaxcots  Uchaiui  one  of  her 
greatest  architects.  Flis  best  known  work  is  the  church 
dedicated  to  Saint-Fh'amjois-.Xavier.  The  olKcial  honoui’s 
were  his:  at  the  outset  of  his  career  he  had  won  the  Prix  tie 
Home;  and  besides  being  Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'Hon- 


neur,  he  was  honorary  architect  of  the  city  of  Paris,  and 
member  of  the  council  of  architecture. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Al.  Cn.vru,  a  deservedly 
liopnlar  sculptor,  who  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  royal 
jiatronage,  and  sjiecimens  of  whose  work  were  seldom 
absent  from  the  yearly  exhlbitit)n  at  the  C'hamps  Ely.sees. 

The  death  is  rejiorted  at  Halle  of  (.fusT.WE  Suxublai), 
a  painter  of  some  ilistinction,  and  professor  of  jiainting  at 
Leipzig. 

Professor  t'rsKKi,  whose  death  recently  occurred  in  Italy, 
was  a  painter  of  religious  subjects.  His  pictures  were  Avell 
known  in  the  north  of  Italy,  but  have  not  l.)een  seen  in 
London. 

Al.  (dEoitoEs  Seur.vt,  wlio  has  died  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
one,  was  a  ])aintcr  of  real,  if  ecceidric,  talent.  His  ]>ietures 
were  familiar  to  those  who  visited  the  exhibitions  of  the 
jientfir^  r/uh'jH'in/initx,  and  ipute  recently  his  large  canvas, 
“  Le  Ciripie,”  attracted  consideralhe  attention. 

In  Al.  Fkaxcois  .Athax.vse  AIortier  F’rance  has  lost  an 
architect  of  considerable  distinction.  He  aaxis  born  in  1808, 
and  designed  several  important  buildings  in  lAiris,  among 
them  the  Palais  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur. 

Herr  Hermaxx  Tex-K.vte,  a  distinguished  Dutch 
]iaiiiter,  lias  i-ecently  died.  He  had  achieved  consielerable 
fame,  and  his  ]»ictures  of  military  scenes  have  long  been 
valued  by  conuoisseurs. 

Air.  G.  F.  Folixosby,  news  of  Avhose  death  reaches  us 
from  .Australia,  has  for  the  la.st  ten  years  been  the  director 
of  the  Xational  Gallery  at  Alelbonrne.  He  Avas  born  at 
AVickloAv,  and  studied  at  Alunich  under  Piloty,  and  in  Paris 
under  Couture.  I'or  many  years  he  resided  in  the  Bavarian 
capital,  Avhere  he  took  an  intense  interest  in  the  artistic  life 
of  the  place.  He  was  a  ])ainter  of  some  talent.  Tavo 
of  Ids  pictures  are  in  the  National  (.lallery  at  Alelliourne, 
and  he  AA'as  a  ]iopular  painter  of  jiortrait.s. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Alme.  -Juliette  Peyrol- 
Boxhelr,  younger  sister  of  llosa  Bonheur.  Like  her 
famous  sister,  Aladame  Peyrol  Avas  a  painter  of  animals, 
and  has  exhibited  at  the  Salon  constantly  lor  forty  years. 
She  Avon  an  honourable  mention  at  the  Exhibition  of  185.5, 
and  Avas  aAivarded  a  bronze  medal  in  1889. 

Al.  .Adriex  .Marie,  the  Avell-knoAvn  Aiater- colour 
draughtsman,  has  recently  died  as  he  Avas  returning  from 
Senegal,  Avhither  he  had  acconi]ianied  a  FTench  expedition. 
He  AATAS  a  ]m]iil  of  AIAI.  Camino,  Pils,  and  Bayard,  and 
a  memlier  of  the  Societe  d’.4(piarellistes  Franyais.  He 
Avas  medalled  at  the  Exhil.>ition  of  1889. 

In  Al.  .T.-.A.  Gardet  France  has  lost  a  sculptor  of  some 
]>romise.  A  piqiil  of  Allllet  and  Cavelier,  he  Avon  the 
tie  llouK'  as  recently  as  1885,  and  Awas  aAvarded  a  second 
medal  at  the  Salon  of  1888.  In  the  pre.sent  Salon  he  is 
reja'esented  by  a  marble  grou]i,  “  Somnieil  de  I’Enfant 
.lesus.” 

Al.  Leox  le  Goaesbe  he  Bellee,  a  landscape-painter 
Avhc.ie  Avork  has  been  seen  at  the  Salon  for  many  years 
])ast,  has  recently  died  at  the  age  of  forty-six.  Lie  has. 
1)een  more  than  once  honourably  mentioned,  and  generally 
chose  his  subjects  in  Brittany,  Avhere  he  Avas  born. 

Of  Air.  Keeley  Halsavelle,  landscape-] lainter,  Ave 
shall  have  something  to  say  in  a  future  numl>er. 

Our  obituary  notice  of  the  late  Air.  Edavix  Loxo,  B.A., 
Avho  died  on  the  same  day  as  Air.  Collier,  mu.st  unavoidably 
be  held  over  till  next  month. 


ART  IN  JULY. 


THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  IN  DANGER. 

The  perennial  danger  of  the  National  Gallery  from  fire 
i.s  a  dread  fact  which  the  officials  of  the  Board  of  Works 
•should  not  l)e  allowed  to  burke.  The  facts  are  simply 
these.  The  walls  of  the  National  Gallery  absolutely  touch, 
through  a  thin  party  wall,  the  highly-inflammable  buildings 
of  the  barracks  behind.  Such  buildings,  we  all  know,  are 
a  constant  source  of  danger,  and  are  often  the  scene  of 
small  conflagrations  ;  .so  that  it  is  criminally  careless  to  leave 
these  priceless  collections,  which  no  wealth  could  replace, 
to  the  chance  of  destruction.  Yet  IMr.  Plunket,  in  the  full 
knowledge  that  within  a  few  yards  there  stand  as  well 
the  equally  inflammable  warehouses  of  Hamptons,  the 
ui)holsterers,  replies  to  questions  asked  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  he  is  willing  to  lay  on  a  water-pipe 
with  which  to  put  out  possible  fires.  Could  anything  be 
more  short-sighted  ?  As  regards  this  water-pipe,  we  can 
positively  assert  that  the  National  Gallery  authorities 
})refer  to  do  wdtliout  it.  They  are  sufficiently  burdened 
with  the  responsibility  this  danger  of  fire  thrusts  upon 
them,  without  incurring  the  further  risks  of  damage  by 
water.  What  should  be  done — and  that  at  once — is  per¬ 
fectly  clear.  The  barracks  should  be  razed,  and  the  Gallery 
isolated.  If,  in  accordance  with  Wilkins’  original  recom¬ 
mendation,  the  ground  beyond,  then  occupied  by  dilapidated 
buildings,  had  been  acquired,  the  proximity  of  the  ware¬ 
houses  hard  by  would  have  been  avoided. 


FRANK  DICKSEE,  R.A. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Frank  Dicksee  to  fill  the  fcndeuil 
left  vacant  by  the  death  of  ^Ir.  Edwin  Long,  R.A.,  is 
certainly  a  popular  one.  It  was  thought  that  iMr.  Alfred 
Gilbert  or  Mr.  Henry  Moore  might  be  selected,  and  it  is 
therefore  the  more  surprising  to  hear  that  it  was  Mr.  Val 
Prinsep  who  “  made  the  running  ”  with  Mr.  Dicksee,  and, 
indeed,  who  nearly  beat  him.  That  Mr.  Dicksee  is  an 
acquisition  none  will  deny.  He  is  one  of  our  few  entirely 
English-bred  painters,  an  admirable  draughtsman,  and,  in 
his  early  work,  a  fine  colourist — a  man  of  calm  temperament, 
and  as  deliberate  as  a  Dutchman  or  a  modern  Fleming  in 
his  art.  As  we  so  recently  (Vol.  for  1887,  p.  217,  et  seq.) 
devoted  an  illustrated  article  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Dicksee,  we 
will  here  go  no  further  into  his  career  ;  but  w’e  wall  remind 
our  readers  that  since  that  time  his  chief  pictures  have  been 
“  Hesperia,”  “  Within  the  Shadow  of  the  Church,”  “  The 
Passing  of  Arthur,”  “The  Redemption  of  Tannhauser,” 
“  The  Crisis,”  and  the  “  Mountain  of  the  Winds,”  besides 
a  series  of  drawings  to  “  Othello,”  for  the  International 
Shakspere. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITS  OF  THACKERAY. 

A  few  w'ords  about  the  photographic  portraits  of  Thacke¬ 
ray  are  necessary  to  complete  the  article  given  in  our  July 
number.  During  his  visits  to  America  (1852-3,  1855-6),  in 
compliance  with  the  washes  of  his  Transatlantic  friends,  he 
posed  before  the  camera,  and  the  earliest  of  these  sun- 


pictures  is  a  daguerreotype  by  Brady,  recently  engraved  for 
the  C(')iturt/  magazine.  In  tliis,  as  well  as  fither  American 
photographs  in  the  po,s.se.ssion  of  Mi'S.  James  T.  Fields  (re- 
liroduced  in  the  “Unpublished  Letters  of  Thackeray”),  his 
appearance  is  rather  quaint,  owdng  to  the  style  of  his  habili¬ 
ment— such  as  the  broad,  turned-up  collar.  Hack  or  strijjed 
•stock,  and  check  waistcoat  of  the  jteriotl.  Of  the  many 
English  photographs,  mention  must  be  made  of  “  Thackeray 
in  his  Study,”  by  Ernest  Echvards,  B.A.  (1860),  where  he  is 
seen  “  old,  white,  imas^sive,  and  melancholy,”  as  his  friend 
Edward  Fitzgerald  remarked  ;  a  scarce  photograph  by  Dr. 
Julius  Pollock  :  and  the  more  familiar  ones  by  the  brothers 
Watkins,  who  had  the  honour  of  iiroducing  (for  the  London 
Stereoscopic  Cojupany)  the  last  photograph  ever  taken  of 
him.  This  portrait  and  the  very  early  bust  by  Devile  w'ere 
engraved  for  an  article  (in  the  Christmas  number,  1889,  of 
St.  Nicholas)  on  the  “  Boyhood  of  Thackeray,”  waatten  by 
his  daughter  Mr.s.  Ritchie,  wdio,  with  true  filial  affection, 
says,  “All  a  lifetime  lies  betw^een  the  two  portraits  ;  all  its 
sorrows  and  successes,  its  rvork,  and  its  endurance.” 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  PORTRAIT  PAINTERS. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  New  Society  of  Portrait  Painters, 
the  formation  of  which  Ave  announced  on  page  xxv.  of 
these  Art  Notes,  e.stablishes  the  body  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  Art  Societies  of  the  day.  Necessarily,  and  by  its  very 
objects,  a  non-selling  exhibition,  it  is  yet  a  highly  attractive 
one  ;  not  alone  by  the  number  of  famous  canvases  by  emi¬ 
nent  artists,  wdiose  co-operation  the  members  have  pluckily 
invited,  but  by  the  freshness  and  novelty  of  the  idea,  as  Avell 
as  by  the  high  average  of  excellence  of  the  member.s’  work. 
Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  Sir  Everett  Millais,  Messrs. 
G.  F.  Watts,  Fildes,  Herkomer,  Pettie,  Dicksee, 
Sant,  Whistler,  Macbeth,  Goodall,  Storey,  and  Phil 
Morris,  all  send  selected  work,  as  do  also  MM.  Cormon 
(an  admirably  characteristic  portrait  of  Gerbme),  Veth 
(his  father),  Carolus-Duran  (his  daughter),  Bonnat 
(Alexandre  Dumas  and  a  living  .sketch  of  Harpignies), 
De  Josselin  de  Jong  (a  Dutch  lawyer),  Boldini  (a 
portrait  of  a  little  girl),  Chartran  (Mouney-Sully),  and 
Fantin-Latour  (his  fine  portrait  group  of  Manet,  Zola, 
and  other  intere.sting  persons).  Most  of  these  wmrks  are 
w^ell  knowai,  and  into  comparison  w'ith  them  the  members 
have  boldly  and  not  unsuccessfully  brought  their  owai 
pictures  of  recent  months.  The  members  are  as  follows  : 
The  Hon.  John  Collier,  IMessrs.  Stuart  Wortley, 
Hacker,  Jacomb-Hood,  Solomon,  Shannon,  Hubert 
Vos  (these  composing  the  council).  Bigland,  Furse, 
Glazebrook,  MacLure  Hamilton,  Heyw'ood  Hardy, 
Herman  Herkomer,  Hudson,  Kennington,  Lleavellyn, 
Loudan,  IMelville,  Skipavorth,  W.  E.  Sy.aionds,  Edavin 
Ward,  Leslie  Ward,  Blake  Wirgman,  and  Mesdames 
JoPLiNG,  Merritt,  Savynnerton,  and  Mary  Waller. 
Of  those  Avho  are  seen  at  their  best  are  IMr.  A  os,  with 
portraits  of  IMiss  Simonsen  and  M.  de  Staal ;  ^Ir. 
EcLvin  Ward  Avith  “Peter”  and  “.J.  F.  Boye.s,  Esq.,” 
his  “John  Burns”  being  dirty  and  rough,  Avithout 
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l)L-in,u'  strong;  .Mr.  .Melville;  Mr.  \V.  Jl.  Symoiuls,  with 
“  .Ma.ster  Henry  de.s  Vieiix;”  .Mr.  .Vrtlinr  Haeker,  with 
■‘.Vlfred  Ea.st,  Fsci.,"  jiainting  in  the  fields;  .Mr.  Tom 
( Irahain,  with  a  strongly-coloured  and  adniirahle  sketch 
of  “1!.  Mh  .Macheth,  Fs(|.,  .V.lh.V.  the  Hon.  J.  t'ollier 
with  his  )n)rtrait  of  “iMr.  Toole;”  .Mr.  I’.lake  Mdrgnian, 
with  a  grou)i  of  jiortraits,  the  most  charnung  of  «hich 
is  “  Miss  ^Viijilin  ;  ”  .Mr.  .1.  .1.  Shannon,  with  his  graceful 
and  elegant,  hut  rather  monotonous  female  iiortraits  ;  Mr. 
Iligland  ;  Mr.  Solomon,  with  his  "Sir  .lohn  Simon”  and 
“Mrs.  Hedding'ton  ;  ”  Mr.  iMouat  Loudan,  .Mr.  Falkin, 
.Mr.  Jacoinh-Hood,  and  the  President.  'I’he  whole  collec¬ 
tion  is  of  unusual  interest,  and  the  Society  cannot  he 
without  considerahle  intiuence  upon  iiortrait-painting  in 
iMigland. 

I’KoVlXCI.VL  .tl'l’KEC'l.VTloX  OF  .VItT. 

Pending  the  imndnent  erection  of  .Mr.  .-Vofred  GiLUEitTS 
memorial  fountain  to  Lord  Shafteshury  in  Piccadilly  Circus, 
we  would  draw  attention  to  that  .sculptor’s  master]iiece — 
his  statue  of  the  t^tuceu  -which  was  seen  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1888,  and  is  now  “d/.syPuced  trotn.  its  pedestn/ 
iiiul  /ipnij  fur  iiiinui  ntonfhs  in  n  enrner  pt  ihr  inuiiicipnl 
hiiliilini/s  /”  The.se  astounding  words  are  from  the  Mayor  of 
Winchester  himself,  who  disclaims  all  responsihility.  Pint 
is  this  not  typical  of  municipal  art  feeling,  even  though  it 
he  not  of  loyalty?  Here  is  the  finest  modern  statue,  exe¬ 
cuted  hy  an  artist  of  extraordinary  genius  ;  and  we,  who 
are  never  tired  rtf  deploring  our  crop  of  had  statues,  allow 
this  s])lendid  work  to  lie  ou  a  ruhhish-heap.  How  long  is 
this  scandal  to  last  ? 

E.XHIBITIOXS. 

The  jactures  at  the  German  Exhihition  nave  not  heen 
selected  in  too  critical  a  spirit.  Among  tlie  six  hundred 
examples  there  is  indeed  a  considerahle  amount  of  vul¬ 
garity  and  ineptitude.  At  the  same  time  a  nuinher  of 
eminent  works  may  he  seen,  and  of  these  consi)icuous 
exceiitions  we  inteml  to  say  a  few  words.  Tlie  veteran 
.Vdolf  Mexzel  is  still  almost  without  a  rival  in  the  German 
school.  Plis  “  View  of  a  Park  in  Rerlin,”  jiainted  forty 
years  ago,  is  as  strong  and  fresh  as  anything  in  the  exhihi¬ 
tion.  The  hrushwork  is  characteristic,  the  colour  clean,  and 
the  whole  effect  at  once  iideresting  and  attractive.  Several 
others  of  his  works  are  upon  the  walls,  and  if  it  were  only 
for  these  the  collection  would  he  memorahle.  Never  before 
has  so  large  a  numher  of  Herr  vox  Lenk.vch’s  ]iortraits 
heen  seen  together  in  London.  Their  jiower  and  character 
are  undenialjle.  The  jrainter  has  an  undouhted  talent  for 
catching  a  likene.ss,  and  a  likeness  that  is  far  more  than 
skin-dee]i.  Admirahle  from  a  human  point  of  view  are  the 
Gladstone,  Rismarck,  and  iNfoltke.  Rut  in  his  desire  to 
mimic  the  touch  of  the  old  masters,  Herr  vou  Lenhach 
comes  dangerously  near  to  atfectation.  In  his  |)ortrait  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick,  for  instance,  he  is  not  content  to 
rei)roduce  an  antique  style,  hut  must  needs  forestall  upon 
his  canvas  the  intiuence  of  time.  It  is  this  same  anxiety  to 
escape  from  modernity,  which  jirompts  the  painter  tr» 
employ  a  dirty  scheme  of  colour,  and  not  always  to  model 
his  heads  as  strongly  ami  subtly  as  he  might.  Rut  the 
imitation  of  the  old  masters  is  fa.shionahle  in  Germany,  and 
Herr  vox  K.vuLB.vcii’.s  “  H.P».H.  Prince  Regent  Luitpold 
of  Bavaria  ”  is  almost  a  travesty  of  Velas(p.iez.  Herr  vox 
Ghde  is  0]ien  to  no  similar  reproach,  lie  is  nothing  if  not 
modern,  and  his  “  Industrious  Children  ”  is  fresh  in  tech¬ 
nique  as  well  as  in  concei)tion.  The  picture  is  a  delicate 


study  of  li.ght  confined  within  the  walls  of  a  room  ;  the 
style  is  }ier.sonal,  and  the  colonr  scheme  fresh  and  original. 
So  atlvanced  indeed  is  Herr  von  THule’s  method,  that  all 
the  iiictures  which  hang  in  the  neighhourlK)od  of  his  canvas 
look  jiitifully  old-fa.shioned  ami  conventional.  Tlerr  Lie- 
liEK.M.vxx,  who,  like  von  Fhde,  is  well  known  in  Ijomlon 
and  Paris,  .semis  one  canvas,  and  this  completes  the  tale  of 
strong,  individual  work.s.  In  the  black-and-white  section 
an  opportnnity  has  heen  lost.  The  art  of  caricature,  as 
practised  by  Caran  d’Ache  and  the  moderns,  may  he  said  to 
have  been  h(.)rn  in  Germany,  and  if  only  a  representative 
collection  of  the  works  of  Gl)erhinder,  Meggendorfer, 
Harhurger,  Schlittgen,  and  Bu.sch  had  heen  got  together, 
we  should  have  had  an  o])portunity  of  estimating  their 
achievement,  and  (vf  ]iaying  them  the  tribute  that  is  due  to 
inventors. 

iMr.  W.VLTEU  Ck.vxe  is  l)y  far  the  most  versatile  crafts¬ 
man  of  his  time.  There  is  scarce  a  method  he  has  not 
e.s.sayeil,  scarce  a  material  that  he  has  not  handled.  The 
e.xhihition  which  has  heen  held  at  the  Fine  .\rt  Society’s 
includes,  besides  the  hook-illustrations  upon  which  his 
serious  reputation  re.sts,  oil-jiaintings,  designs  of  friezes, 
brass-work,  pottery,  glass,  and  we  know  not  what  else. 
Rnt  it  is  this  very  versatility  which  threatens  iMr.  Crane 
with  artistic  jeopardy.  Ahm  nnincs  oinnin  jiossuiinis ;  if  a 
man  does  one  thing  well  he  at  once  i)laces  himself  liy  his  head 
and  shoulders  above  his  fellows.  M’hy  then  should  he  fritter 
away  his  energies  hy  experiment  ?  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that,  iu  1865,  when  the  fir.st  of  his  toy-hooks  ai)peared, 
.Mr.  Crane  invented  a  new  style  of  illustration.  Not  that 
he  had  cut  himself  off  from  the  past,  for  he  owed  much  to 
the  primitives,  to  Diirer,  to  the  Japanese.  But  so  skilfully 
did  he  Wend  the  characteristics  of  the  schools  which  he  had 
followed,  that  the  result  was  a  form  of  decoration  wholly 
his  own.  The  effect  of  colour  was  strong  yet  simple  ;  the 
draughtsmanshiit,  though  ])ersonal  and  incorrect,  was  suited 
to  its  purpose,  and  there  was  in  all  drawings  an  irresistible 
.sense  of  the  gTOteS(pie.  If  Mr.  Crane  had  been  .satisfied  with 
the  career  of  an  illustrator,  if  he  had  perfected  the  method 
which  he  so  hajipily  inaugurated  five-and-twenty  years  ago, 
he  might  have  jilaced  himself  /mrs  concours  in  Euro]ie. 
But  he  elected  to  iiaint  in  oil,  for  which  medium  he  has  hut 
little  faculty.  In  addition,  he  has  cultivated  every  sort  and 
kind  of  handicraft,  and  versatility  has  inevitably  ])rei)ared 
the  way  for  suiierticiality.  iMr.  Crane’s  true  admirers  will 
he  iucliiied  to  pa.ss  over  the  canvases  and  the  gesso  panels, 
and  study  oidy  the  head-  and  tail-pieces  designed  for 
Grimm’s  “Fairy  Tales”  and  the  iiicomparaWe  series  of 
illustrated  Irook.s.  The  ])reface  to  the  catalogue  is  not  in 
the  best  jio.ssihle  taste  ;  hut  autobiography  is  a  ditlicult  art, 
and  it  is  not  easy  tV>r  a  man  rightly  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  interest  which  his  performances  ins]iire. 

Professor  LE(iROS  is  an  artist  without  nrriere-pensee. 
He  works  in  several  mediums,  [<ut  he  is  as  much  a  ma.ster 
of  them  all  as  his  versatility  will  ])ermit.  He  does  not 
employ  mezzotint,  etching,  or  silver-jioint  liajihazard  ; 
the  material  is  always  best  suited  to  produce  the  re- 
(juired  result.  A  faithful  student  of  the  old  ma.sters  as 
well  as  of  the  great  painters  of  modern  France,  Professor 
Legros  has  developed  a  style  which  is  distinctly  his  own. 
It  is  austere,  grave,  and  mannered,  l  )ut  it  is  never  lacking 
in  diginty,  and  is  always  accomplished.  You  may  not  admire 
the  effect,  hut  you  know  that  the  artist  has  exjiressed  in 
half-a-dozen  etched  line.s,  or  in  a  highly  elal)orate  silver- 
point,  precisely  the  result  at  which  he  was  aiming.  Nothing 
is  left  to  chance.  Profes.sor  Legros  does  not  itermit  accident 
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to  do  his  work.  \Ve  arc  so  accustoiiied  to  sec  ctcliiiift' 
mimic  mezzotint,  or  stecl-engravirif’-  and  oil-painting  ]nas(iue- 
rade  as  fresco,  that  we  cannot  too  fervently  admire  an 
arti.st  who  not  only  represents  to  ns  a  given  scene,  hnt  also 
illustrates  the  cai)acity  of  the  material  he  is  j (leased  to 
employ.  The  exhibition  of  “Etchings,  Drawings,  and 
Sculpture  ”  which  has  been  held  at  Mr.  Dunthorne’s  gallery 
is  thoroughly  representative.  Among  the  etchings  is  an 
admirable  series  of  ])ortraits,  and  such  ex(piisito  landscapes 
as  “  La  Peche  ii  la  Truble,”  and  “  x\u  Lord  de  I’Ean  :  Effet 
du  iMatin.”  There  are  few  men  living  who  have  handled 
the  silver-point  as  effectively  as  Professor  Legios,  and, 
though  such  pieces  as  “  The  Centaur  ”  seem  frigid  and 
academic,  and  almost  invertebrate,  his  decorative  sculi>- 
tnre  is  as  strong  and  as  broadly  treated  as  can  l)e. 

i\Ir.  Lavery,  in  painting  the  .state  visit  of  Her  ^lajesty 
the  Queen  to  the  Gla.sgow  International  Exhibition,  had  a 
most  difficult  task  to  ijerform.  The  picture  has  been  shown 
at  Mr.  McLean’s  gallery,  and  we  are  surprised  that  the 
))ainter  has  made  so  much  of  an  exceedingly  thankless 
theme.  How  few  have  ever  made  aught  but  failure  of 
court  functions  !  The  general  effect  must  be  sacrificed  to 
individual  portraiture,  for  it  is  obvious  that  when  in  a 
large  canvas  you  insist  on  such  small  incidents  as  heads 
and  features,  verisimilitude  and  picturesqueness  vanish  at 
once.  However,  Mr.  Lavery  has  accepted  his  conditions, 
and,  in  spite  of  them,  has  produced  one  of  the  best  official 
pictures  that  ive  have  seen.  He  has  a  stiong,  personal 
style,  and  is  well  skilled  to  .set  figures  in  an  atmospheric 
environment,  so  that  his  “  State  Visit”  has  a  dozen  merits 
which  we  vainly  look  for  iii  other  pictures  of  its  class. 

At  the  Goupil  Gallery  Mr.  Lavery  is  seen  to  far  better 
advantage.  The  small  collection  of  his  works  which  has 
been  exhibited  there  reveals  several  phases  of  his  versatile 
talent.  Mr.  Lavery  belongs  heart  and  soul  to  the  Glasgow 
.school,  and  shows  both  its  strength  and  weakness.  His 
colour  is  clean  and  wholesome,  and  withal  not  so  bound 
to  blues  and  browns  as  that  of  his  fellows  ;  he  knows 
well  how  to  depict  light  and  air,  and  his  sense  of 
picturesqueness  seldom  fails  him.  His  least  )nannered 
work  is  the  p]ea.santest.  “Ariadne”  savours  too  strongly  of 
Glasgow,  but  “  A  Eally  ”  is  admirably  drawn  and  com- 
l)0.sed,  and  “The  Guitar”  is  a  delicate  arrangement  in 
yellow  and  gold.  Several  of  the  portraits  are  also  excellent. 

iMr.  A.  hr.  “  PiOUSSofe’s  ”  drawings  of  Egyjjt,  which  have 
been  exhibited  at  the  Fine  Art  Society’s,  will  not  increase 
the  painter’s  reputation.  Tliey  are  exceedingly  clever,  and 
the  medium  is  handled  with  a  certain  strength  and  vivid¬ 
ness  ;  but  the  colour  is  frequently  unpleasant,  and  the 
drawings,  in  sjjitc  of  their  effectiveness,  are  sometimes 
without  character  or  di.stinction. 

Mr.  hlELTox  Prior’s  contributions  to  the  Ilhistmicd 
London  JVews  have  won  the  admiration  of  thousands. 
They  are  vivid,  strong,  and  expressive,  and  serve  their  pur¬ 
pose  excellently  well.  But  they  are  not  artistic  ;  and  when 
a  collection  of  them  is  gathered  together,  as  lately  at  the 
St.  .James’s  Gallery,  they  appear  weak  and  undistinguished. 
But  what  else  can  we  expect  of  sketches  rapidly  made  in 
the  excitement  of  a  campaign,  the  first  purpose  of  which  is 
to  convey  to  the  British  public  not  an  artistic  thrill,  but  a 
vivid  impression  of  an  actual  .scene?  That  is  to  say,  Mr. 
Melton  Prior’s  rough-and-ready  sketches  are  journalism  of 
the  very  best  kind— they  are  informing,  lucid,  and  abound¬ 
ing  in  life.  But  we  confess  that  we  experienced  no  great 
pleasure  in  examining  the  original  drawings,  and  we  are 


not  sure  that  any  useful  pui'pose  is  served  liy  their  exhi¬ 
bition. 

To  ])aint  the  Ali(s  is  as  desperate  an  adventure  as  to 
climl)  them,  and  it  may  Ije  doubted  whether  eitlier  enter¬ 
prise  is  worth  undertaking.  Blinding  sunlight  and  white 
exi)anses  (d  snow  are  an  uuhai)py  cmnbiuation,  and  Al])ine 
landscapes  are  l)est  seen  through  smoked  glasses.  Hokusai 
still  remains  the  most  successful  painter  of  snow-ca])i(ed 
mountains,  and  his  triumph  was  due  to  his  wise  disregard 
of  realism.  Of  late  years  Mr.  William  Stott  has  shown 
us  a  series  of  delicate  sketches,  and  M.  G.  Loi'Rfi,  a  collecv 
tion  ot  Avhose  pictures  lias  been  exhiliited  at  the  Fine  Art 
(Society’s  rooms,  has  achieved  a  genuine  succes.s.  His 
pictures  are  true  and  yet  not  unlovely  ;  he  has  been  content 
to  paint  in  a  low  key,  and  has  relieved  the  blinding  Avhite 
of  the  snow  by  a  jdeasant  blue.  In  fact,  M.  Loppe  has  not 
wholly  failed,  and  what  higher  tribute  may  be  paid  to  a 
painter  of  the  Alps  ? 

An  exhibition  of  bronzes  after  many  of  the  best  works 
of  English  and  foreign  sculptors  has  been  held  at  Messrs. 
Bellman  and  Ivey’s  gallery. 


REVIEWS. 

Since  Kusmx's  Modern  Painters,”  with  its  poetic  dis¬ 
courses  on  art  interwoven  with  science,  was  given  to 
the  world,  no  book,  with  the  exception  of  this  handbook 
(“  Latuheape  (leohtiin Win.  Blackwood  and  Sons)  by  IMr. 
Hugh  Miller,  has  appeared  to  arrest  the  painter  and  make 
him  ponder  over  the  truths  therein  written.  Mr.  Miller, 
like  his  renowned  father  and  Buskin,  is  also  a  poet  and 
scientist  combined.  What  he  reasonably  hopes  for  is  the 
same  combination  of  artixt  and  scientist.  This  combination 
is,  of  course,  not  impossible  ;  nay,  it  has  already  existed 
many  times,  although  never  in  a  marked  degree  with 
geology.  The  difficulty  is  first  to  find  the  jiainter  who,  like 
the  iioet,  must  be  the  real,  not  the  sham  man.  Diagram 
draughtsmen  are  as  common  as  ever,  more  common.  IMr. 
Hugh  IMiller  reasonably  implies  that  a  scientific  artist  need 
not  be  a  Lyell  or  a  iAIurchison  or  a  figure  painter,  a  Hunter 
or  a  Goodsir,  but  that  rocks  and  trees  and  all  natural 
objects  should,  from  the  representation  of  the  outward 
anatomy,  convey  a  .shorthand  knowledge  of  that  which  is 
within.  Vie  have  had,  however,  many  scienti.sts  who  were 
also  true  painters  and  dranghtsmen.  Leonardo  himself 
was  a  great  scientist.  Landseer  was  a  sound  student  of 
“comparative”  anatomy.  Ciiaaiders  and  Dawson  knew 
ships  thoroughly  ;  and  Buskin  praises  Harding  for  his 
knowledge  of  trees  and  herbage,  and  no  man,  living  or  dead, 
as  Carlyle  .says,  had  the  “  seeing  eye  ”  like  William  Hunt 
for  all  things  in  still-life  uitli  Avhich  he  had  to  do.  The 
truth  is  no  artistic  nation  has  ever  dip])ed  .so  deeply  into 
.science  as  the  English,  and  to-day  Peter  Gr  ahaai’.s  studious 
and  realistic  rendering  of  .sky  and  mist  effect.s,  of  moss  and 
moorland,  lake  and  tumbling  spatewater,  has  hardly  been 
C(pialled,  certainly  never  excelled.  Turner’s  knowledge  was 
most  searching,  but  from  the  “seeing  eye,” not  from  .scientific 
knowledge.  AVhat  is  wanted  is  a  book,  say  of  artistic  lec¬ 
tures  on  geology,  with  drawings  executed  by  men  who  are 
artists  and  .scientists  combined.  The  real  painter,  that  is 
the  artistic  colourist  and  composer,  could  then  study  the 
landmarks  to  guide  him  on  his  way.  This  handbook,  how¬ 
ever,  of  Air.  Hugh  Aliller’s,  is  one  which  will  arre.st  the 
attention  of  the  arti.st,  and  make  him  weigh  over  the 
arguments  written  therein  ;  Avhile  the  lovers  and  admii’ers 
of  nature,  together  with  the  Avritings  of  Buskin,  the  first 
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and  the  greatest  that  ever  disooursed  on  laiidscape,  will  feel 
that  the  eclioes  of  the  “  Modem  Painters”  are  as  clear  and 
ringing  as  ever 

XoTAJsiinA. 

The  place  of  the  late  M.  Ciiai'U  in  the  Acadeiide 
des  P)eaux-*Vrts  has  liecn  tilled  hy  the  elei'tinn  of  M. 
.M Kin  IE. 

iM.  Jeax-Paue  (Ieuvais  has  been  awarded  the  “  Prix 
du  Salon,”  receiving  nineteen  votes  against  sixteen  cast 
for  IM.  CniooT,  and  tive  tbr  .M.  Hexri  i\lAi;Tix. 

.Mr.  Hubert  A'os  has  given  np  his  proprietorshij)  in 
his  schools,  preferring  to  have  more  time  to  jiaint.  The 
three.score  .students  have  formed  themselves  into  a  republic, 
with  Air.  A'os  as  a  A’^isitor. 

The  Picture  (lallery  at  the  Royal  Ifclloway  College, 
Egham,  upon  which  articles  ajiiieared  in  The  AIaoazixe 
OF  .Art  for  Alay  and  .lune,  is,  we  are  asked  to  state,  open 
to  the  jaiblic  every  'I'linrsday  afternoon  from  -2  o’clock  till 
dusk,  and  also  on  Saturdays,  for  the  same  time,  during 
the  month  of  .Vngnst. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  thing  about  the  art 
sales  during  the  past  month  is  the  ]irice  fetcheil  Viy  the 
red  chalk  sketches  and  studies  l)y  W.atteau,  when  the 
James  collection  was  dis])erseil.  There  were  seventy  of 
them,  one  fetching  b'ES:',  and  others  CgfiT,  TJb"),  TJSJ,  ami 
b-Jt:  re.s])ectively.  And  meanwhile  v'e  hear  of  studies 
by  old  masters  being  .sold  for  l>ut  ad'ew  ]ience.  A  sheet  of 
sketches  by  Hoc.virru,  which  has  since  received  the  inn 
primatur  of  the  llritish  Aluseum  authorities,  wus  liought  by 
a  collector  the  other  day  for  two))ence. 

A  special  committee  appointed  by  Her  Alajesty  the  Queen 
sat  last  month  at  the  South  Kensington  Aluseum,  under  the 
presidency  of  Earl  Spencer,  to  consider  the  desirableness  of 
returning  the  seven  cartoons  of  RajJiael  to  Ham])ton  Court 
Palace.  It  was  in  the  year  IStio  that  these  famous  works 
were  lu'ought,  by  permission  of  Her  Alajesty,  from  Hampton 
Court,  and  deposited  in  the  gallery  at  South  Kensington, 
winch  had  been  expressly  jirejiared  for  them,  including 
s]iecial  arrangements  in  case  of  tire.  The  decision  of  the 
committee  has  not  lieen  yet  made  known,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  cartoons  will  be  i>erniitted  to  remain  where 
they  are. 

The  P’oyal  Commission  on  AVestndnster  Abljey  has 
come  to  a  dead  lock,  three  of  the  (.Mmmissioners  rcconu 
mending  the  erection  of  a  new'  Camiio  Santo  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Ilefectory,  and  the  remaining  three  advocating  the 
demolition  of  the  old  houses  facing  the  Peers’  Entrance  to 
Westminster  Palace  and  the  use  of  the  ground  for  the 
desired  purjiose.  The  chief  objection  to  the  latter  course, 
w'hich  is  favoured  by  Sir  FREUERrcK  Leioutox,  is  the 
competition  into  which  the  new  Imilding  w'ould  come  with 
the  ex(pusite  architecture  of  Henry  AML’s  Chapel.  Rut 
how'  great  would  lie  the  advantage  to  the  Abbey  if  the 
houses  were  removeil  and  a  good  view  of  it  opened  up  foi' 
the  first  time  for  these  many  years  ! 


oIJITUAliV. 

Air.  Euwix  L'l.vu,  the  w’elPknow'n  and  jiopular  jiainter 
of  scriptural,  Egy]itian,  and  (piasi-classic  subjects,  died  at 
his  house  at  Ham])stead,  on  the  loth  of  Alay,  of  jmeumonia 
follow'ing  influenza,  the  ])eriod  of  his  illness  being  painfully 
brief.  He  w’as  born  at  Rath  in  July,  1829,  and  w'as  the  son 


of  a  coijeur  and  iHirfuitunir  of  that  city,  not  of  an  artist  in 
the  orilinary  sense  of  that  term,  as  ■was  reported.  Even  as  a 
child  he  showed  considerable  facility  in  sketching.  Quite 
early  in  life  he  liegan  to  jiractise  painting  in  a  modest  way, 
and  until  he  became  for  a  time  a  pupil  of  .John  Phillip  at  a 
later  date,  never,  .so  far  as  we  have  been  able  tr)  ascertain, 
received  regular  and  systematic  training  in  the  technical 
])arts  of  the  jirofession  in  which  he  won  jmpular  faA'our. 
He  liegan  to  exhibit  at  the  Academy  in  18.55,  sending  his 
first  picture  to  Trafalgar  H(piare.  A  prolific  exhiliitor,  he 
had  works,  nearly  a  hundred  in  all,  at  the  Academy,  the 
Rritish  1  nstitution,  anrl  the  Society  of  Rritish  Artists.  The 
first-named  gallery  received  the  majority  of  his  paintings, 
W'hich  included  portraits  as  well  as  sentimental  and  ro¬ 
mantic  sufijects.  In  1857,  following  the  example  set  by 
.John  Philli]!  five  years  ])reviously.  Long  w'ent  to  Spain  and 
endeavoured  to  ]irofit  by  the  lactures  of  A-’^elascpiez  and 
AInrillo  ;  to  the  latter  category  his  .succeeding  productions 
bore  a  considerable  resemlilance  in  a  weaker  and  over- 
refined  fashion.  “La  Possada,”  1864,  lielonged  to  the 
Spanish  groui)  of  his  subjects  ;  it  w'as  follow'ed  by  “Laza- 
rilla  and  the  Rlind  Reggar,”  1870.  In  1874  and  1875  he 
travelled  a  good  deal  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  in  the  foi'iner 
year  exhiluted  at  the  Academy  that  dramatic,  if  not  rolaist 
example,  “The  Rabylonian  Alarriage  Alarket,”  whii-h  pro¬ 
cured  his  election  as  an  A.li.A.,  greatly  increased  his  re- 
jiutation,  and  secured  the  faith  of  many  of  his  admirei's. 
“Rethe.sda”  aiqieared  in  1876,  and  greatly  moved  many 
who  did  not  affect  high  standards  of  invention,  jioetry, 
or  art.  Air.  Ruskin,  to  the  immense  sur] iri.se  of  his 
fbllowers,  testified  more  or  less  eiiuivocally  in  its  favour. 
AAMth  the  “Egyiitian  Feast”  of  1877  liis  admirers  be¬ 
came  still  more  numerous  and  even  less  critical.  These 
instances  suffice  to  re])rescnt  the  better  jihases  of  Air. 
Long’s  art :  lie  never  jiainted  Iietter  nor  designed  so  well. 
In  1881  he  Iiecame  an  R.A.  AVJien  Hustave  Lore  died, 
the  caterers  for  that  devout  and  sentimental  portion  of  the 
public  who  took  unctuous  delight  in  the  w'onders  of  the 
Lore  (.iailery  could  find  in  England  no  w'orthier  heir  to  his 
mantle  than  Air.  Long,  who  exerted  himself  considerably 
in  their  behalf,  and  jiroduced  a  numlier  of  gently  insiared 
and  scriptural  jiaintings.  “Tlie  Gods  and  their  Alakers,” 
1878,  ivas  said  to  have  a  .sardonic  as  well  as  a  jiious  motive 
and  reflected  severely  on  the  ancient  Egyptians’  religious 
credulity.  Resides  the  above,  we  remember  the  follow¬ 
ing  among  Air.  Jjong’s  w'orks ;  “The  Supiiliants,”  1874, 
which,  selling  in  1882  for  £4,30.5,  illustrated  the  ta.ste  of  the 
artist  and  liis  pati'on  ;  the  “Alarriage  Alarket”  still  more 
effectually  did  so  when,  in  1882,  it  was  knocked  down  at 
the  llermon  Sale  for  ,£6,615,  being  purchased  for  the  Royal 
Hollow'ay  College.  Air.  Long  w'as,  ]ioetically  as  w'ell  as 
technically  speaking,  the  Angelica  Kauffman  of  our  day,  Imt 
he  Avas  neither  so  good  a  draughtsman  nor  so  sound  a 
painter  as  that  accomplished  lady. 

Herr  Haiixel,  the  eminent  sculptor,  wJio  lias  died  at 
hJre.sden,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  is  be.st  known  for  his  monu¬ 
ments  of  Charles  lAL,  at  Prague  ;  of  Reethoven,  at  Ronn  ; 
of  Frederick  Augustus,  of  Korner,  and  of  Raphael,  at 
1  Iresden  ;  of  Prince  Sclnvarzenberg,  at  Vienna  ;  of  F rederick 
M'illiam,  at  Rrun.sw'ick  ;  and  of  Leibnitz,  at  Leip.sic. 

Al.  Hexri  \Mox‘,  the  engraver  and  etcher,  was  the  pupil 
of  AL  Leopold  Flameng  ami  of  AL  Henriiiuet  Dupont. 
His  best  w'ork  is  the  translation  of  Alei.ssonier’s  “Confi¬ 
dence  ;  ’’but  other  ])lates  brought  him  medals,  both  in  F ranee 
and  in  foreign  exhibitions.  He  has  died  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-seven. 
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THE  CHANTREY  BEQUE.ST,  1891. 

The  purcliases  wliicli  have  been  made  under  tlie  term.s  of 
the  Chantrey  Be(]uest  are  a.s  follow.s  :  “  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hun¬ 
gary’s  Great  Act  of  Itenuuciatioii  ”  (oil  ])ainting),  by  Mr.  P. 
H.  C'.\LDERON,  Pv.A.  ;  “Pandora”  (marble  .statue),  by  Mr. 
Harry  Bates;  “Lioms”  (water  colour),  by  Mr.  Harry 
Dixon  ;  and  “  Tlie  Winter  Sun  in  the  Wild  Woodland  ”  (oil 
picture),  by  hlr.  .J.  W.  North.  The  first  three  works  were 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the  last  at  the  New 
Gallery,  and  were  paid  for  in  the  sums  of  £1,200,  £1,000, 
£100,  £315,  re.spectively.  As  the  Chantrey  collection  now 
stands,  it  consists  of  fifty-eight  works,  all  purchased  since 
the  year  1877,  when  the  fund  became  available.  Of  these, 
thirty-nine  were  by  arti.sts  not  at  the  time  members  of  the 
Academy,  and  only  eighteen  by  memliers  (Academicians  and 
Associates)— one  of  them  being  Hilton,  then  long  deceased. 
Three  artists  have  twice  been  favoured  by  the  trustees — 
Sir  Frederick  Lekhiton,  P.R.A.,  with  one  statue  and  one 
picture;  Mr.  Joseph  Clark,  and  Profes.sor  Herkomer, 
R.A.,  with  two  pictures  each.  Thus  sixteen  members  and 
thirty-eight  outsiders  have  enjoyed  the  honour  of  selection  ; 
but  of  the  latter  ten  have  since  been  elected  into  the 
Academical  circle. 


THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM  REPORT. 

After  the  British  Constitution,  the  Briti.sli  Museum  is 
the  English  institution  i)ar  excellence  which  is  at  once  the 
admiration  of  foreign  nations  and  the  pride  of  our  own. 
The  voluminous  “  return  ”  for  the  year  1890,  which  is  before 
us,  records  the  substantial  progress  made  during  the  year. 
New  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Department  of 
Coins  and  ]\Iedals  are  in  progress  ;  the  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  Room  has  been  re-arranged  ;  the  Nereid  Monument 
from  Xanthos  lias  been  re-arranged  in  what  was  formerly 
the  Phigaleian  iMarbles  Room,  and  are  now  shown  to  much 
greater  advantage  ;  the  Fourth  Vase  Room  has  been  com- 
ideted  ;  the  exhibition  of  drawings,  so  admirably  arranged' 
by  Professor  Colvin,  has  been  widely  appreciated.  Valu¬ 
able  gifts  have  been  made  by  Lord  Savile,  Lady  Schreiber, 
iMr.  Franks— always  ]\Ir.  Franks  ! — and  others;  and  many 
catalogues  have  been  completed  and  advanced.  The  work 
of  the  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings  has  progressed 
most  satisfactorily.  The  intelligent  clas.sification  and  re¬ 
arrangement  of  the  vast  collection  have  made  great  headway, 
and  many  indexes  and  cross-references  have  been  carried 
forward.  The  number  of  acqui.sitions  for  the  year  are  no 
fewer  than  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-six,  in¬ 
cluding  drawings,  etchings,  engraving.s,  and  woodcuts  of  the 
Italian,  Germau,  Dutch,  Flemish,  French,  Spanish,  American, 
and  English  schools— many  illustrating  the  latter  coming 
from  the  Percy  collection. 


THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  IRELAND  REPORT. 
Why  are.  the  reports  of  the  Director  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Ireland  always  so  terrilily  belated?  That  for 
1889  is  only  just  out.  It  is  dated  November,  1890,  by  i\Ir. 
Doyle.  Tins  document  of  less  than  a  page  and  a  half  of 


type,  therefore,  took  nearly  eleven  months  to  prepare  and 
eight  months  to  pi’iut,  while  a  month  for  the  whole  would 
have  been  a  liberal  allowance.  Tlie  most  intere.stiug  jioints 
are  the.se  :  There  were  .seventy-two  thousand  five  huiulred 
and  ninety-one  admi.s.sions  in  the  year,  of  wliicli  no  fewer 
than  twenty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ten  were 
Sunday  attendances — a  pregnant  fact  for  the  opponents 
of  Sunday  opening.  The  .students  numliered  forty-four, 
of  whom  forty  were  ladies  !  Thirty-two  items — jiictures, 
drawings,  and  a  bust — were  added  to  the  collection,  the 
most  interesting  being  portraits  of  Steele  by  Kneller, 
of  a  Jewish  Rabbi  by  Eeckhout,  and  of  Miss  Farren 
liy  Humphrey,  and  the  “Interior”  by  Van  Delen  and 
Dirk  Hals  from  the  Secretan  collection.  It  is  notalde 
that  £100  were  paid  for  the  purposes  of  the  National  and 
Historical  Portrait  Gallery  l.iy  the  Committee  of  the  Btuart 
Exhiliition.  Altogether  iMr.  Doyle  expended  £970  on  the 
gallery,  and,  as  usual,  exiieuded  it  well. 


EXHIBITION.S. 

The  works  for  which  prizes  have  been  awarded  in  the 
National  Competition  of  Schools  of  Science  and  Art  and 
Art  Classes  for  1891  were  exhiljited  in  the  Prince  Consort’s 
Gallery  of  the  South  Kensington  ifuseum  at  the  end  of 
July  and  beginning  of  August.  Two  thousand  and  fifteen 
works  were  .selected  for  the  National  Competition.  Six 
gold  medals,  .seventy-four  silver  medals,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  bronze  medals,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-four 
prizes  of  books  were  awarded.  The  gold  medallists  are 
Oliver  Wheatley,  Birmingham,  for  a  model  of  a  figure 
from  theanti(pie  ;  Gertrude  Roots,  Canterbury,  design  for 
a  mosaic  pavement ;  Robert  Hope,  Edinburgh,  for  a  chalk 
drawing  of  a  figure  from  the  antique  ;  .John  Pringle,  Glas¬ 
gow,  for  chalk  draw’ingsof  figures  from  the  nude ;  Gertriide 
Lake,  Alanchester,  for  a  design  (figure  composition) ;  and 
Renira  Pollard,  South  Kensington,  for  a  chalk  draw'ing 
of  a  figure  from  the  nude. 

An  Heraldic  Exhibition,  containing  much  of  arti.stic 
interest,  has  been  brought  together  in  Edinburgh,  and  will 
remain  open  till  the  end  of  August.  It  includes  a  .series  of 
about  twenty  ancient  Scotti.sh  armorials,  ranging  from  the 
celebrated  manu.scriiit  compiled  by  Sir  David  Lind.say,  the 
poet  and  Lyon  King  in  James  \’.’s  time,  lent  from  the 
Advocates’  Library.  A  thoroughly  repre.seutative  series  of 
ca.sta  of  Scottish  and  English  heraldic  seals  is  displayed, 
and  the  original  impressions  include  the  beautiful  thirteenth 
century  seals  of  the  Count  of  Gueldreand  his  wife  Margaret, 
daughter  of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  attached  to  a  procuratory 
for  the  payment  of  the  dower  due  to  the  lady  as  widow  of 
the  son  of  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland  ;  while  one  of  the 
choicest  of  existing  matrices  is  exhibited  in  the  gold  signet 
of  .Joan  Beaufort,  Queen  of  .James  I.  A  collection  of  early 
heraldic  embroidery  is  contributed  by  the  South  Kensing¬ 
ton  department.  The  heraldic  china  includes  some  ad¬ 
mirable  examples  of  Hispano-iloresco  ware,  lent  by  the 
iMuseum  of  Science  and  Art,  Edinburgh,  and  from  the 
same  source  is  a  series  of  rubbings  of  Engli.sh  brasses.  The 
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lieraldic  flag.s  iiicliule  the  famou.s  “Cavers’”  banner,  borne 
at  Otterburn:  and  eight  packs  of  English,  Scotti.sh,  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  i;u.ssian  ])laying  cards  are  sho\\  n. 


KEVIEWS. 

From  the  jioint  of  view  of  art,  as  well  as  from  tliat  of 
erudition,  M.  llErLHAKU's  Ii’ithi'/dis :  se.<  Voiitiijes  tni 
ItnHr,  son  ej'il  ()  J/cf;”  (Paris:  Librairie  de  I'Art)  deserves 
all  the  ]iraise  that  can  be  meted  out  to  it.  .M.  Heulhard 
has  performeil  his  task  with  skill  and  enthusiasm,  and  has 
not  only  enabled  us  to  follow  the  journeys  of  the  great 
author  of  Fantagruel,  but  has  reconstructeil  for  us  the 
world  in  which  the  immortal  philo.si.)pher  lived.  The  illus¬ 
trations  are  exceedingly  valuable,  and  include  portraits 
of  Rabelais  and  his  friends  and  jiatrons,  as  well  as  contem- 
jioraries,  plans,  and  pictures  of  such  cities  as  he  visited. 
Rut  most  interesting  of  all  are  M.  Dupuay's  masterly  de¬ 
signs  of  the  Abbey  of  ’riieleme.  The  pedants  have  seen  in 
Rabelais'  ]iurely  fanciful  description  a  reminiscence  of  one 
or  other  of  the  celefu'ated  castles  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  but 
M.  Dupray,  with  excellent  common-sense,  has  built  u])  his 
abbey  not  from  an  inspection  of  actual  sites,  but  from  a 
ch.)ser  study  of  Rabelais’  text.  l‘’or  the  ]iur])ose  of  com- 
jiarison,  M.  Heulhard  has  rei)roduced  Gekceau’s  designs  of 
the  Castle  of  Chambord,  than  which,  says  Ralrelais,  the 
Abbey  of  Theleme  was  a  “hundred  times  more  sunpituous 
and  magniticent.'’  In  conclusion,  we  recommend  M.  Ileul- 
hard's  accourd.  of  the  last  twenty  years  of  Rabelais’  life  to 
all  Rabelaisians — that  is,  to  all  wise  men. 

There  are  few  more  entertaining  ligures  in  the  history  of 
the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  than  Lidly,  man 
of  affairs,  speculator,  and  musician.  Brought  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  from  Florence  to  Paris,  he  was  a  scullion  Irefore  he 
became  a  Court  favourite.  His  musical  talent  and  hisgeinus 
for  intrigue  placed  him  at  once  in  a  ])osition  of  power  and 
intlueuce.  <  )nly  in  the  Court  f>f  the  Grand  Monarch  could 
his  merits  have  been  so  sj)eedily  recogniseil.  In  ten  years 
the  despised  cook-boy  had  gained  imperishable  fame  by 
composing  ballets  for  certain  of  Moliere’s  plays,  and  had 
become  director  of  the  amusements  of  the  most  elegant 
Court  which  the  world  has  seen.  He  then  had  ojiportuuity 
to  cultivate  his  more  worhlly  ambitious,  and  to  l.)uild  the 
Hotel  Lully  at  the  junction  of  the  Rue  St.  Anne  and  the 
Rue  des  Petits  Champ.s.  Of  this  bizarre  character  IM. 
Radet  has  given  an  exceedingly  entertaining  and  just 
account  in  his  “//?;////,  Hoiiuni‘  <rAjf<iires,  P)‘opri('t(iir(\  et 
.l//cs'/cm?r  ”  (Paris  :  Librairie  de  PArt).  The  work  is  embel¬ 
lished  with  eleven  adnurable  heliogravui'cs,  models  of  their 
kind.  (Jf  Lully  himself  two  i)ortraits  are  given — the  tlam- 
boyaut,  sensual  bust  by  Coysevox,  and  the  far  more  refined 
engraving  by  Roullet,  after  Paul  Mignard.  Flxcellent, 
too,  are  the  jilans  of  the  celebrated  Hotel,  which  shifting 
fashion  and  the  advance  of  commerce  has  now  shorn  of  all 
its  glories.  In  every  respect  the  book  is  ) iraiseworthy,  and 
it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Court  history  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 

The  authors  of  the  pamphlet,  “  Notes  on  Perspective 
Drawing  and  Vision^'  by  Hr.  P.  H.  FImerson  and  T.  F. 
Goodall  (Warren  Hall  and  Lovitt),  attempt  to  show  “that 
mathematical  ])erspective  drawing  gives  a  false  im])ression 
of  what  we  see  when  usin.g  one  of  our  eyes  or  both.”  The 
proofs  given,  however,  are  not  convincing,  nor  is  thei'e  any 
advice  as  to  the  means  which  might  be  taken  to  obviate 
such  optical  illusions.  The  authors  apparently  forget  that, 
after  all,  a  i)erspective  drawing  or  picture  is  a  conventi(mal 


repre-sentation  on  a  vertical  iilane  of  objects  which  in  the 
retina  are  received  on  a  concave  surface,  so  that  if  looked  at 
from  the  point  of  distance  at  which  the  drawing  was  made, 
with  the  eye  opi)osite  the  point  of  sight,  the  .same  effect  of 
greater  or  less  width  will  hold  good  in  both  cases,  be.,  in 
nature  ami  in  the  drawing.  Whether  the  Creeks  were 
ac(piainted  with  the  real  scientific  cau.ses  of  the.se  optical 
illusions  we  do  not  know  ;  but  the  incliuatiou  of  the  angle 
columns  ot  tlie  Parthenon  is  only  one  of  many  sulitle  devices 
in  that  building,  and  it  had  other  objects  besides  that 
siEggested  in  the  pam|ihlet. 

The  third  annual  volume  of  the  “  'Pransaetions  of  the 
National  Associatton  for  the  Advetncenient  of  Art"  has 
been  issued.  Resides  the  pajiers  read  at  the  Biruuugliarn 
Art  Congress  by  IMessrs.  .1.  F.  IRjricsox,  R.A.  ;  (  )nslow 
Ford,  A.R.A.  ;  W.  R.  RnueMoND,  A.R.A  ;  Aston  Webb, 
’r.  G.  .T.vc'Kson,  Stirling  Lee,  Roscoe  Mcli.ins,  Selwyn 
Image,  S'I'aniku'e  Forbes,  .1.  Orrock,  and  others,  the 
v(.)lume  contains  the  resolutions  a<lo])ted  by  the  A.s.sociation. 
These  are  in  favour  of  (I)  greater  attention  being  paid  to 
industrial  needs  in  the  national  system  of  art-education  ; 
(g)  the  supervision  of  the  jiictorial  advertisement  in  towns  ; 
(d)  the  formation  of  a  Committee  of  ^Manufactures  for  the 
bringing  of  artists  into  touch  with  themselves  ;  (4)  the 
annual  grant  by  (dovernment  of  ,£')()(.)  towards  the  enrich¬ 
ment  of  iirovincial  galleries  and  museums  with  useful 
artistic  models  ;  and  (5)  Sunday  opening  of  galleries  and 
museums  under  certain  conditions  and  limits  of  time. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  publicatiou  of  Mr.  .James 
L.  Rowes’  “.Jajiane.se  Pottery”  in  the  course  of  last  year 
raised  a  veritable  storm  of  criticism.  Tliervriter  was  fallen 
upon  by  critics,  and  particularly  rival  collectors,  and  savagely 
handled.  Profe.ssor  Morse  es])ecially  was,  as  many  thought, 
immoderate  in  the  terms  of  his  condemnation.  From  his 
pen  came  a  couple  of  trenchant  criticisms,  while  several 
anonymous  articles— ai)i)arently, as  Mr.  Rowes  says,  from  the 
same  source — apiieared  in  the  American  press.  To  these 
the  “damned  one”  sought  to  rejily,  but  his  answers  were 
not  ])rintcd.  In  these  circumstances  Mr.  Rowes  has  been 
driven  to  ])ubli.shing  his  defence  in  book  form.  MTiatever 
may  be  the  merits  of  the  case,  “A  Vindication  ef  the  Deco¬ 
rated  Pottery  <f  Japan  ”  is  certaiidy  an  able  defence,  which 
calls  for  further  exjilauation  from  the  other  side.  For  that 
explanation,  chiefly  as  regards  Professor  IMorse  and  the 
anonymous  articles,  the  “ -Tapanesy  ”  jmblic  will  wait  Avith 
interest. 

A  new  artistic  periodical  is  just  being  issued  in  FIngland 
by  IMe.ssrs.  Griffith,  Farran  and  Co.  This  is  the  '’"Art 
Amateur,"  which,  consisting  of  “  colour  studies  ”  and  designs 
for  carving,  art  needlervork,  and  other  “  art  work,”  has  for 
twelve  years  been  courting  the  American  pulrlic.  The 
"'’Art  Decorator"  (the  Electrotype  Company),  of  Avhich  the 
third  series  is  just  beginning,  is  a  less  expensive  affair,  and 
appears  to  cover  much  the  same  ground  so  far  as  decorative 
art  is  concerned.  The  plates  are  well  printed  and  jiroduced  ; 
but  they  are  very  German,  either  in  the  motifs  or  exe¬ 
cution,  or  both. 

From  the  publishing  house  of  Ulrico  Hoe]ili,  of  IMilan, 
Ave  have  received  a  very  charmingly  printed  book,  ""  Svaghi 
Artistici  FenirninUi."  It  is  a  series  of  essays,  in  Italian, 
on  embroideries,  laces,  jeAvellery,  fans,  and  other  things 
appertaining  to  a  lady’s  costume  and  surroundings.  The 
essays  are  largely  historical.  The  l>ook  might  have  been 
better  illustrated,  liut  it  is  Iieautifully  printed  on  a  thin 
Italian  hand-made  ]iaper  Avith  good  margins,  rough  edges, 
and  a  very  tasteful  binding. 
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To  tlie  already  Imi'’-  li.stof  Vere  Foster’s  useful  drawing- 
books  Messrs.  Rlaekieand  Sons  liave  added  a  small  work  on 
“  Ri«Ji  iiientfiri/  Per^i>ecl  i  ve”  and  one  on  ''''  ^[oi.h‘1  Drau<iii<i ; 
or,  Dr<ii'>in(j  from  Olijcct^.  ’  The  latter  is  by  i\[r  H.  I.  Dennis, 
who  has  been  for  years  a  most  succe.ssful  teacher  of  this 
and  kindred  subjects  at  the  Lambeth  School  of  Art.  Both 
books  may  be  safely  recommended  to  young  studeiit.s.  The 
teaching  is  both  rudimentary  and  quite  sound. 


NEW  ENORAVINd.S. 

Two  new  etcliings  after  Millet  have  been  issued  by  .M. 
Benezit-Constaiit  of  Paris.  One  is  the  famous  “  First  Sfejis,” 
etched  by  M.  Causson,  and  the  other  “  The  Travel/rrs,” 
from  the  needle  of  M.  PtOUSSEAir.  Both  these  plates  are 
good,  and  about  etiual  in  merit.  It  is  notable  that  the 
study  of  iMillet  of  late  seems  to  have  permeated  the  etchers 
of  the  day,  who  all  succeed  in  conveying  much  of  his  spirit 
to  their  plates,  wdiile  reproducing  his  manner  and  his 
texture  with  a  remarkable  measure  of  success. 

The  “Batk  of  Fsi/che,”  by  Sir  F.  Leighton,  -was  pur¬ 
chased  from  last  year’s  Royal  Academy  by  the  Chantrey 
Fund  Trustees.  The  iiicture  was  generally  considered  to 
be  a  perfectly  representative  w'ork  of  the  President — a 
fine  and  decorative  work.  It  has  (piite  recently  been  admir¬ 
ably  reproduced  in  photogravure  by  the  Berlin  Photographic 
Company.  One  sadly  misses  the  beautiful  colour  of  the 
picture,  and  as  the  frame  of  the  original  was  so  completely 
a  part  of  its  decorative  effect,  it  is  a  question  wliether  it 
would  not  have  been  well  to  reproduce  the  design  of  it 
together  wdtli  the  picture.  But  the  reiiroduction  is  very 
good  as  it  stands.  'Plie  same  firm  also  issues  “  A  Foretaste 
of  Summer,’’  by  ]\Ir.  Leonard  C.  Nightingale. 


NOTABILIA. 

At  the  last  examination  for  admis.sion  to  the  Academy 
Schools,  eleven  juipils  were  selected  for  iirobationship.  Of 
these,  seven  were  ladies. 

A  few  months  ago  we  announced  the  birth  of  “  L’Art 
elans  les  Deux  Momles  ” — by  far  the  most  artistic  and  the 
best-printed  of  the  weekly  art  papers  of  Paris.  We  regret 
now  to  have  to  record  its  decease. 

Professor  Herkomer’s  Oxford  Lectures,  which  are  to  be 
delivered  during  the  forthcoming  session,  will  be  published 
by  Messrs.  Macmillan,  wdtli  many  illustrations  of  etching 
and  mezzotint  engraving. 

iffr.  Harrison  Weir,  who,  we  regret  to  say,  is  lying  ill 
at  the  present  moment,  has  been  informed  by  the  Treasury 
that  he  has  been  aw^arded  an  annuity  of  £100  in  recognition 
of  his  services  and  his  merit  as  an  artist. 

At  the  sale  of  IM^ryon’s  etchings  at  JMessi’s.  Sotheby’s, 
“L’Abside  de  Notre  Dame  de  Paris”  fetched  £125,  the 
highest  price  ever  realised  in  London  for  a  modern  print. 
It  is  stated  that  M.  Wasset,  thirty  years  ago,  paid  the 
etcher  Ifr.  50c.  (Ls.  3d.)  for  a  similar  impression. 

In  the  island  whei’e  “Venus  of  Milo”  was  discovered, 
another  work,  of  almost  equal  perfection,  has  come  to  light. 
This  represents  a  boxer  in  marble,  hardly  marked  by  its 
burial  during  the  centurie.s.  It  has  been  shipped  to  Athens, 
the  day  being  marked  by  the  populace  as  a  festival,  wdtli 
music  and  rejoicings. 

Messrs.  Alma-Tadema,  Seymour  Lucas,  and  J.  M. 
Swan,  the  special  visitors  at  the  St.  John’s  Wood  Art 
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Schools,  have  aw'ai-del  the  jnlze  to  .Mr.  Davis,  who  wdll 
forthwdth  begin  painting  his  jiiHure  under  tin;  direction  of 
Mr.  Tadcma.  'I’o  this  generous  system  of  “  visiting”  at  .Mr. 
Ward’s  school  we  have  already  referred. 

The  artistic  woidd  have  heard  wdtli  sorrow  and  dee]) 
sym])athy  of  the  .serious  accident  which  has  befallen  Mr. 
Henry  iMoore,  A.R.A.,  the  victim  of  three  attacks  of 
influenza.  It  is  ho])ed  that  the  injury  to  his  arms  wall  soon 
disappear;  but,  even  if  he  never  jiaints  again,  Mr.  Moore's 
position  in  the  foremost  rank  of  England's  foremost  i)ainters 
is  assured,  and  Ids  reputation  is  establi.shed  wddle  the  English 
school  remains  not  only  a  fact,  lint  a  memory. 

A  standard  work  on  “Wedgw'ood,”  wdth  many  illus¬ 
trative  plates  in  colour,  is  being  jirepared  by  Mr.  Rathbone, 
the  Wedgwood  expert,  and  will  be  piililished  simultaneously 
in  Paris  and  London  ;  in  the  former  by  MM.  Perrot  et 
Cie.,  and  here  by  iMr.  Quaritch.  The  fact  that  the  j)lates 
are  in  colour  constitutes  the  chief  feature  of  importance  of 
this  monumental  book,  as,  curiously  enough,  Wedgwood  has 
hitherto  been  illii.strated  only  in  black-and-wdiite. 

The  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  having  been 
asked  “What  steps  have  been  taken  to  carry  out  the 
promise  of  the  Egyptian  Government  to  appoint  two  in¬ 
spectors  charged  with  the  duty  of  examining  and  taking 
steps  for  the  due  custody  and  ])reservation  of  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  ancient  Egypt  ?  ”  has  stated  that  the  sum  of 
£10,000  has  been  i)ut  dowm  in  the  Egyptian  Budget  for  the 
protection  of  the  monuments  in  question. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb,  whose  fine  “  Victoria  Courts  of 
•Justice”  of  Biriningham,  de.signed  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Ingres, s  Bell,  were  recently  opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
has  gained  the  competition  for  the  new  buildings  of  the 
South  Kensington  iMuseuni.  We  have  not  yet  had  the 
opportunity  of  examining  the  design.s,  but  wdiile  the  eleva¬ 
tion  is  sure  to  be  scholarly,  original,  and  picturesque,  the 
luiblic  is  entitled  to  know  on  wdiat  iiarticiilar  grounds  the 
Government  rejected  the  original  plans  of  Colonel  Fowke. 

Colonel  !Morrah,  the  ilayor  of  Winchester,  writes  to  point 
out  that  in  our  criticism  on  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Gilbert’s  statue  of  the  Queen,  reference  w^as  made  to  the 
“  municipal  ”  buildings  imstead  of  “  county  ”  buildings.  “  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,”  says  Colonel  fMorrah,  “  that 
had  the  statue  been  the  property  of  the  city  it  ivoiild  have 
been  better  cared  for.”  If  the  Mayor  w'Oiild  be  good  enough 
to  state  wdio  are  the  county  authorities  blainable  for  this 
disgraceful  vandalism,  he  w'ould  be  doing  a  great  service 
to  the  peojile  of  Winclie.ster. 

The  Corporation  Gallery  of  Birmingham  is  advancing  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  thanks  not  only  to  the  energy  of  i\Ir. 
Whitworth  Wallis,  the  curator,  but  also  to  the  taste  and 
public  spirit  of  his  committee.  Since  the  accpiisition  of  Mr. 
Burne-Jones’s  “Adoration  of  the  Magi,”i\lr.  G.  F.  Watts’s 
superb  “  Roman  Lady  ”  has  been  iiresented  to  the  collection 
by  the  trustees,  wdiile  Lewis’s  celebrated  “  Seraff  (Money¬ 
changer)  :  A  Doubtful  Coin  ”  has  been  purchased  for  it  for 
£1,785,  together  with  Sir  Everett  (Millais’  “  Widow’s 
Mite.”  The  latter  was  bought  from  (Mr.  Agnew  for  £1,200. 

Would  that  all  persons  desirous  of  benefiting  the  nation 
by  beque.st  w'ere  as  reasonable  as  the  late  (Mrs.  Alice  Robert¬ 
son.  That  lady  has  left  to  the  National  Gallery  or  the 
Bethnal  Green  (Museum  fourteen  pictures.  The  chief  of 
these  are  a  “Holy  Family,”  by  Andre.a  del  Sarto;  a 
“Landscape,”  by  P.  Wouvermans  ;  “Princess  (Mary  of 
Orange,”  by  Sir  Peter  Lely' ;  a  “Female  Saint,”  by 
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riuERCTXO  ;  and  i)ortraits  Ly  C.  Jaxssen  and  Van  per 
Helst.  Tut  3Ir.s.  liobertson  .si)ecially  leaves  it  to  tlie 
trustees  to  select,  accept,  or  reject  at  pleasure,  and  lays  down 
no  conditions  as  most  persons  dr). 

AVe  have  no  desire  to  enter  into  the  Mr.  Calderon’s 
“.St.  Elizabeth  ”  controver.sy,  .seeing  that  the  whole  matter 
turns  n(.)t  upon  artistic,  Imt  u]>f)n  religious  considerations. 
It  is  important,  however,  to  ol)ser\'e  that  several  Members 
of  I’arliameiit,  dissatisfied  with  tlie  action  of  the  (lovern- 
ment  and  of  the  lloyal  Academy  in  respect  tr)  it,  ])ropose 
to  make  the  (piestiou  a  \\'eapon  with  which  to  smite  at 
the  wliole  constitution  of  l.ui'lington  I  louse  during  ne.xt 
session  ;  but  tlie  Academy,  niiicli  has  practically  defied 
two  successive  lloyal  ( 'ommissioiis,  w  ill  doubtless  pn>tect 
itself  from  this  new  onslaught  by  its  mrist  etlicacions 
arnionr  of  patient  silence. 

The  unveiling'  of  the  statue  to  Lord  Napier  of  .Magdala, 
e.xecuteil  Ijy  the  late  Sir  Euhau  I.oeiim,  and  “  seen  through” 
by  Air.  Alfred  Ciluert,  was  undertaken  liy  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  statue  stands  in  Whiterloo  Place,  in  the  open 
space  between  the  Athemmim  and  United  Service  Clubs, 
and  is  manifestly  designed  by  the  maker  of  the  Wellington 
etligy  at  llyile  Park  Corner.  It  is  on  the  whole  a  very 
satisfactory  work,  whii'h  we  welcome  the  more  cordially  as 
we  suggested,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Na[iier,  that  his  memory 
might  most  appropriately  lie  honoured  by  taking  down  the 
statue  of  his  namesake  now  disfiguring  Ti'afalgar  Spuare. 
'Ve  hope  to  publish  an  illustration  of  .Sir  Edgar’s  last  work 
in  oui'  next  number. 

At  the  International  .Art  Exhibition  i-ecently  held  at 
llerlin  the  large  gold  medals  were  awarded  to  .Mi'.  .S'I'amiori); 
hoRUEs,  Mr.  .1.  .1.  Shannon,  and  to  .Mr.  A.  \\a\'I'eiuiouse, 
II. A.  :  while  .Mr.  Pettie,  11. A.,  Mr.  AIaiu'US  S'I'one,  ll.A., 
.Mr.  .loiiN  1 1 UNTER,  A.ll, A.,  and  Air.  (  )nslow'  Ford,  A. ll.A., 
have  received  the  smaller  gold  medal.  1  )iplomas  of  honour 
are  awarded  to  Sir  Frederk.'Iv  Leioii'I'on,  P. I1..\.,  and  Sir 
•loHN  CiLRiCR'i',  11. .\.  :  the  eipuN'alent  of  a  second-class  medal 
to  .Mr.  llicHWONi),  ..V.ll.A.  ;  honourable  mention  to  Alessrs. 
Alma-Tadeim a,  ll.A.,  Alfred  Parsons,  Ai>fri:d  East, 
Aujionier,  King,  and  E.  A.  Waterlowg  A. ll.A.  ;  to  the 
architects,  Ab‘ssrs.  (Ieorge  and  Peto,  AIountford,  and 
Aitgiiison,  a. 11. a.  ;  and  to  Ale.ssrs.  P.vrLEV,  AIasse,  Alex. 
Haig,  AIortimer  AIeni'Es,  and  IIoiunson.  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  at  Perlin  the  younger  scln.iol  Avould  find 
fa\'Our  rather  than  the  more  Academic  of  our  jiainters. 

It  is  ]irobable  that  before  these  lines  are  published  a  de¬ 
cision  A\ill  be  arrived  at  as  to  wdiether  or  not  the  new' 
Ih'itish  (  lallery  which  Air.  Tate  is  iiresenting  to  the  nation 
will  lie  erected  on  the  |iro])osed  .site  on  the  Thames  Emliauk- 
ment.  The  jirice  demanded  by  the  City  (l;i.a(»,00())  is 
almost  prohiliitive,  and,  a.s  matters  now  stand,  it  is  a  duel 
between  the  City  Chamberlain  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Excheip.ier.  AVe  must  disagree  w'ith  some  of  the  promoters 
and  state  that  Ave  do  not  think  its  site  is  a  good  one,  not 
only  because  the  position  is  more  or  less  inaccessible  to  the 
general  artistic  public  and  identities  the  gallery  Avith  a 
munici]iality  Avhich  kmows  not  art,  Imt  because  the  close 
]iroximity  of  the  river  always  ensures  the  ]iresence,  under 
favourable  conditions,  of  thick  city  fog.  d’he  first  con¬ 
siderations  for  a  gallery  are  that  the  ]iictures  in  it  may  lie 
Avell  seen  and  Avell  jireserved.  At  Plackfriars  neither  of 
thc.se  can  lie  fulfilled  ;  but  rather  than  that  the  e.stablishment 
of  the  Ilritish  (.lalha-y  .should  lie  baulked,  Ave  would  prefer 


to  see  a  defective  realisation  ot  the  scheme,  that  might 
perhajis  be  remedied  later  on. 


ORITU.VRY. 

Py  the  death  i.f  Sir  AA’illiam  Fettes  Douglas,  the 
Presiilent  of  the  lloyal  Scottish  Academy,  at  the  age  of 
si.xty-nine,  art  in  Scotland  loses  its  official  head.  Although 
nominally  a  pu]iil  of  Sir  AA'h.liam  Allan,  Douglas  Avas 
mostly  self-taught,  and  claimed,  Avith  more  or  less  I'eason 
tor  jiride,  that  he  had  never  copied  a  picture  in  his  life,  lie 
began,  Avhen  twenty-one  years  old,  to  exhibit  portraits  at 
the  Scottish  Academy,  following  them  ii])  Avith  gcun’,  his¬ 
torical,  and  rustic  subjects.  His  “  Ivnife-Urinder”  Avas  ex¬ 
hibited  in  1850,  and  in  the  following  year  he  Avas  elected 
an  Associate.  In  185-t  he  showed  “Dean  Swift  and  the 
Errand- 1 )oy,”  AA'hen  he  Avas  promoted  to  full  memliership, 
and,  in  1857,  “'I’lie  Alchemist,”  Avhicli  is  in  the  South  Ken¬ 
sington  Aluseum.  It  Avas  not  until  18(!2  that  Air.  Douglas 
first  exhiliited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  London,  and  be¬ 
tween  that  year  and  1 87i  he  contributed  nine  Avorks.  The 
painter’s  love  of  mysticism,  or  romance,  as  he  called  it,  led 
him  to  strange  fancies.  An  exanpile  of  this  is  his  iiicture  of 
“I’lie  Spell,”  Avhich  must  be  fumed  ujish/e  donni  to  obtain 
the.  glimjise  into  the  I’utnre — or  is  it  the  past  1  In  1877  Air. 
Douglas  became  Uurator  of  the  National  (lallery  of  Scot¬ 
land,  but  on  Ids  election  as  President  of  the  Academy  in 
188i',  and  his  knighthood  at  the  hands  of  the  t^uceu,  he 
suri'endered  that  post.  He  Avas  a  member  of  “the  .school 
of  18(;(),”  essentially  “  literary  ”  in  his  choice  and  treatment 
of  subject,  but  nevertheless  a  remarkably  good  painter  at 
times,  though  he  was  by  no  means  eipial.  ( )f  recent  years 
Sir  AMIliam  rendered  himself  .somewhat  unpoiiiilar  Avith 
his  felloAV-citizens  liy  reason  of  his  very  ]ilain-s[)eaking  and 
emjihatic  manner  ;  but  if  he  incensed  iieojile  by  at  least  one 
unfortunate  letter  to  the  jiajiers,  it  Avas  not  a  little  OAving  to 
the  severe  indisposition  from  which  he  Avas  suffering  at  the 
time,  and  which  tended  to  iriltability.  Sir  Noel  Paton, 
the  (yueen’s  Limner  in  Scotland,  is  lieing  iiressed  to  accept 
the  ])ost  vacated  by  the  death  of  Sir  William. 

Mr.  Frank  AIh.es,  who  has  for  some  years  lived  iu 
retirement  oAving  to  a  conijilete  break-doAvn  of  liealth,  Avas 
a  popular  painter  of  jiretty  heads  and  ideal  faces.  They 
AA'ere,  hoAvever,  Aveak,  and  the  artist’s  best  Avork  consisted 
of  his  landscape.s.  Although  essentially  ti  “  shop-AvindoAv 
artist,”  and  fashionable,  it  A\'as  unkindly  .stated  at  the  time, 
through  having  been  successful  in  the  presentation  of  a 
picture  to  the  Prince  of  AVales,  he  Avas  more  graceful  iu 
taste  and  more  artistic  in  sjiirit  than  his  photograiihed 
dra.Avings  give  any  idea  of.  He  Avas  highly  poimlar  Avith 
his  friends. 

AI.  Leon  Pelou.se,  avIio  died  on  the  last  day  of  July,  is 
a  serious  loss  to  Fi'ench  landscape  art.  He  was  born  at 
Pierrelaye,  and,  after  gaining  his  livelihood  as  a  commercial 
traveller  until  his  tA\'enty-eighth  year,  he  exhibited  his  first 
picture  in  the  Salon,  “The  Environs  of  Precy,”  in  18()5. 
Above  all  the  painter  of  Noi'inandy  scenes,  and,  later  on, 
of  the  Uhevreuse  Valley,  lie  executed  many  portraits.  He 
gained  a  medal  of  the  second  class  iu  1873,  of  the  first  cla.ss 
in  1876,  a  second-class  medal  at  the  Universal  Exhiliitiou 
of  1878,  and  a  gold  medal,  first  (lass,  at  that  of  1889.  He 
Avas  made  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Ffonour  in  1878.  His 
“  Uernay  in  January”  is  in  the  Luxembourg. 


ART  IN  SEPTEMBER. 


Holbein’s  so-called  “ambassadors.” 

After  a  long  ab.sence,  Holbein’s  masterpiece  cf  “  The 
Ambassadors,”  Avliicli  for  many  years  was  one  of  the  gems  of 
tlie  Longford  collection,  and  whicli,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  connoisseurs,  must  be  reckoned  among  the  twelve  greatest 
pictures  in  tJie  world,  has  been  replaced  in  Room  VI.  of  the 
National  Gallery.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  cleaning  and  restoration  to  which  it  has  been  subjected 
in  the  interval  have  revealed  to  us  a  practically  new  pic¬ 
ture.  As  has  been  duly  recorded  in  the  daily  press,  no  new 
facts  have  been  discovered,  no  dates  altered  or  inscrii)tions 
modified.  But  Mr.  Dyer’s  careful  removal  of  several  coats 
of  discoloured  varnish  and  an  unsuspected  thickness  of  dirt 
has  uncovered  a  beautifully-painted  crucifix. in  the  upper 
left-hand  corner.  The  changes  wAicii  are  now  to  be  remarked 
arc  these  :  tlie  globe,  wliicli  formerly  apiieared  as  grey,  is 
now  a  rich  blue  ;  the  rug  upon  the  table  is  more  brilliant 
than  ever  ;  the  words  of  the  German  chorale  book  are  now 
quite  legible;  and  the  colour  throughout  is  much  richer  and 
the  execution  even  more  astonishing  than  it  was  before. 
Tlie  result  is,  therefore,  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the 
picture  must  rank  as  a  chief  attraction  of  one  of  the  barest 
collections  of  the  'ivorid.  So  much  for  the  picture  as  a 
painting.  But  as  an  historical  imzzle  it  is,  in  another  way, 
hardly  less  interesting.  And  upon  this  point  we  shall 
shortly  have  a  good  deal  to  say — an  article  being  now  in  our 
hands  dealing  wdtli  the  subject  in  a  manner  which  merits 
careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  those  most  competent 
to  judge  of  the  matter.  We  refrain  for  the  moment  from 
forecasting  the  line  taken  by  our  contributor,  but  we  may 
state  that,  as  a  result  of  many  months  of  careful  inquiries 
into  the  whereabouts  of  Holbein  at  the  time  the  picture 
was  painted,  and  the  ingenious  follow'ing-iip  of  clues,  not 
only  presented  by  the  history  of  the  artist,  but  offered  also 
by  the  picture  itself,  and  by  rare  volumes  in  the  British 
Museum  and  in  Germany,  the  writer  lias  been  led  to  reject 
the  theory  of  the  identity  of  “  The  Ambassadors  ”  with  any 
of  the  names  which  have  been  advanced  either  by  past 
authorities  or  by  Professor  Colvin.  We  do  not  claim  for 
our  contributor  an  absolute  solution  of  this  knotty  point ; 
but  we  believe  that  a  case  lias  been  made  out  which  de¬ 
serves  the  attention  it  will  certainly  command,  and  which 
ill  any  case  is  a  most  interesting  contribution  to  the  lite¬ 
rature  of  artistic  discovery. 


THE  PITFALLS  OF  ABTISTIC  COPYRIGHT. 

We  have  many  times  called  attention -to  the  anomalies 
and  absurdities  of  our  law  of  copyright  as  affecting  the 
arts  and  artists.  In  fact,  we  proposed  to  publish  in  these 
columns  our  suggestions  for  the  amendment  of  the  law, 
drawn  up  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  alike  of 
artist  and  legislator  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  assurance 
which  has  been  given  that  the  subject  would  be  thoroughly 
dealt  with  by  the  next  Parliament,  and  the  knowledge  that 
the  excellent  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission 
appointed  some  years  ago  to  inquire  into  the  matter  had 
been  set  on  one  side  and  ignored,  we  have  preferred  to  await 
im 


the  development  of  events.  During  the  month  of  August 
a  case  has  been  decided,  fraught  with  matter  for  anxious 
thought  and  discontent  for  artist  and  pulilislier  alike.  Tlie 
facts  are  simple  enough.  Mrs.  Earnshaw  painted  a  pic¬ 
ture  which  she  called  “  On  the  Threshold,”  and  on  April 
the  9tli  wrote  a  letter  to  the  conductor  of  the  (^ueen  news¬ 
paper,  giving  him  permission  to  publish  it.  In  May  the 
picture  and  copyright  were  sold  to  Messrs.  Keep,  the  colour- 
printers,  who  in  accordance  with  legal  requirements  duly 
registered  their  property.  Having  reproduced  the  picture, 
Messrs.  Keep  sold  it,  togetherwitli  the  copyright  and  the  fifty- 
five  thousand  copies  they  had  struck  off,  to  the  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  without,  however,  making  any  alteration  in 
the  registration.  Meanwhile,  the  Queen  published  “  On  the 
Threshold,”  and  were  duly  sued  by  ^Messrs  Keep,  the  case 
coming  before  Mr.  Justice  Williams.  The  judge  decided  that 
Mrs.  Earnshaw’s  letter  was  not  a  licence — presumably  as 
no  “  consideration  ”  was  given  for  it — and,  estimating  the 
damage  at  sixpence  per  copy,  awarded  something  like  £700 
to  the  plaintiff's.  The  conductor  of  the  Queen  appealed  from 
Avliat  to  tire  lay  mind  appears  an  inexplicable  hardship,  and 
the  case  came  before  a  strong  court,  consisting  of  Lords 
Justices  Lindley,  Fry,  and  Lopes.  They  unanimously 
upheld  Mr.  Justice  Williams’s  decision  that  Mrs.  Earnshaw’s 
letter  was  no  licence  ;  but  came  to  this  curious  conclusion, 
Lord  Justice  Lindley  dissenting ;  that  Messrs.  Keep,  although 
registered  proprietors,  could  not  sue,  as  they  had  parted  with 
their  property,  rvliile  the  Publishing  Company,  although  the 
real  proprietors,  could  not  sue,  as  they  were  not  registered 
as  such.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Queen  escaped  punish¬ 
ment  for  a  fault  that  was  none  of  the  conductor’s,  but  on  a 
subtle  technicality;  while  the  other  suitors  lost  their  action  on 
equally  unsatisfactory  grounds.  Lord  Justice  Lindley  held 
that  the  registered  proprietors  of  the  copyright  could  sue  as 
trustees  on  behalf  of  the  Publishing  Company  ;  but,  although 
this  appears  a  commonsense  view  to  take  of  the  situation, 
he  was  out-voted  by  his  more  precisely-literal  colleagues. 

This  case,  an  interesting  and  a  “  leading  ”  one,  is  of 
great  importance  to  all  publishers.  The  result  amounts  to 
this — that  an  artist  can  give  a  publisher  permission  to  repro¬ 
duce  a  T/ork  of  his,  and  then,  without  further  notice  to  him, 
may  damage  him,  either  negligently  or  even  purposely,  by 
selling  the  rvork  to  another  publisher,  who,  becoming  owner 
of  the  copyright  by  purchase,  would  sue  the  unsuspecting- 
man  who  trusted  in  the  artist’s  good  faith.  By  a  curious 
paragraph  in  our  ridiculous  copyright  law,  a  volume  of 
engravings  or  other  re|)roductions  of  pictures  becomes  a 
“  book  ”  if  ever  so  little  genei-al  description  of  the  pictures 
accompanies  it,  and  failing  that  it  is  a  “  production  of  art.” 
In  the  former  case,  the  issue  of  the  volume  does  not  con¬ 
stitute  legal  “  publication  ;  ”  in  the  latter  it  does,  and  woe 
to  the  person  who  comes  within  the  meshes  of  the  law. 
In  “Royal  Academy  Pictures”  we  have  always  been  care¬ 
ful  to  take  advantage  of  this  provision  of  the  law,  as  well 
for  our  own  protection  as  for  that  of  the  artists  who  so 
courteously  come  to  our  support.  But  for  that  slight  pre¬ 
caution,  under  the  present  state  of  the  law  as  interpreted 
by  four  of  our  judges,  scores  of  injunctions  could  have  been 
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launched  against  us,  and  untold  damages  be  claimed  and 
recovered.  This  may  lie  common  law,  but  is  it  common- 
sense  ? 

THE  NEW’  PUESilDEN’T  OE  THE  ItOYAL  SCOTTISH 
ACADEMY. 

The  members  of  the  Iloyal  Scottish  Academy  are  to  be 
warmly  congratulated  on  their  choice  of  a  I’resident  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  late  Sir  \ViLmA:u  Fijttes  1  loroi.As.  That  Sir 
Xoiir,  I’.vToN  has  declined  the  ottice,  to  the  reversion  of  which 
he  was  properly  considered  to  have  a  claim,  is  perhaps  a 
tortunate  circumstance  both  for  him  and  the  ^Veademy  ;  for 
Sir  X’oel,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  not  so  thoi'oughly  in  touch 
with  the  modern  movement  of  art  as  is  .Mi'.  (InoiiiiK  1!eii). 
iMorcover,  it  must  be  recognised  that  i\Ir.  lleid  is  by  far 
the  most  sjiontaneous  and  natural  artist  of  the  two — not,  of 
course,  so  elevated  in  jioiiit  of  conception  and  ideal,  but  a 
lietter  and  more  vigorous  painter,  a  liner  colourist  (though 
still  ]ierhaps  a  little  cold),  and  possessed  of  a  touch — alike  in 
the  haiidlingof  brush,  pencil,  and  ])en  -more  “urD’.s-tc”  than 
is  the  case  with  the  more  famous  and  more  academic  and  re¬ 
ligious-minded  <^)ueen’s  Limner.  Lorn  in  Aberdeen  in  184:1, 
he  was,  in  18.34,  bound  a]iprentice  to  iMessrs.  Keith  and 
(libb,  the  lithographers,  ami  it  was  during  this  jieriod  that, 
with  the  help  of  an  obscure  artist  named  XiiuiRiE,  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  artistic  education.  He  became  apiqiil 
of  the  Trustees’  Academy,  and,  particularly,  of  IMollixher, 
under  whom  he  studied  assiduously.  He  then  worked  in 
Laris  under  Vvox,  and  in  the  Hague  under  Israels,  and 
since  that  time — 1871 — he  has  devoted  himself  with  almost 
equal  succc.ss  to  history,  land.scajie,  and  portraiture.  lu 
the  latter  department  he  has  established  himself  as  yln'/Zc 
linnC('iiK  among  the  ]iainter.s  living  in  Scotland,  and  has 
had  tor  sitters  Messrs.  Hook,  L.A.,  d.  Hutchinson,  l!.S,.\., 
Charles  Keene,  Linley  Sambourne,  If  H.  Calderon,  U.A., 
Sir  .1.  K.  iMillais,  It.A.,  Alexander  .Macdonald,  Sir  W.  Fettes 
Houglas,  Sir  John  Steel,  L.S.A.,  Sir  X"oel  Laton,  L.S..\. 
(all  these  tor  the  Ke])[)lestone  collection).  Sir  Lartle  Frere, 
Lrincipal  Tulloch,  Hr.  John  Lrowne,  Dir.  Fronde,  Thomas 
Edwards,  the  Earl  of  Lreadalbane,  Dir.  W.  Drackinnon,  the 
Huke  of  IJichmond,  Ijord  Dloiicrieif,  Lieutenant-Ceneral 
Sir  Peter  Lumsden,  and  other  ])ersons  of  distinction.  In 
1870  he  was  elected  an  A.ssociate  of  the  Academy,  of  which 
he  has  always  been  an  ardent  supporter,  and  in  1878  an 
Academician.  In  that  year  he  exhibited  his  well-known 
landsca])e“  I  lornoch,”  which  now  hangs  in  the  National  Cal- 
leryof  Scotland.  Hebegan  to  exhibit  at  the  Loyal  Academy 
of  Loudon  in  1877,  contributing  “(torse  in  Lloom,”  and 
“  Lroadsea,”  and  from  that  time  to  1888 — since  when  he  ha.s 
ceased  to  exhibit— he  has  shown  altogether  seventeen  works, 
three  l)eing  landscape.s,  thirteen  portraits,  and  one  Hower- 
]iiece.  As  a  bo(.)k-illustrator  he  has  done  some  admir¬ 
able  work,  including  “Johnny  Cibl)  of  Cushetneuk,”  Dir. 
Snules’s  “Thomas  Edward,”  “  J’he  DVritings  of  .lolin  Lam 
.say,”  a  memoir  of  “(  t.  Paul  Chalmers,’’ and  DIrs.  Oliphant’s 
recently-published  “Loyal  Edinburgh.” 


THE  N’ATIOX.fL  POUTRAIT  OALLEHY  IN’  IS'.q. 

Dir.  Scharf’s  report,  dated  the  20th  of  June,  is  in  our 
hands.  The  chief  jioints  of  interest  consist  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Dir.  Hucks  (li))bs,  DTP.,  as  trustee,  to  till  the  place 
left  vacant  l)y  the  death  of  Sir  Lichard  Wallace,  and  the 
acquisition  of  ten  portraits  l)y  gift  and  twenty-six  by  pur¬ 
chase.  The  former  include  jiortraits  of  Southey  (bust  by 
Lough);  Hr.  Hooker  (painter  unknown);  Archbishop 
Scroope  (water-colour  l)y  Powell)  ;  DiaiMuess  DVellesley 


elder  brother  of  the  Huke  of  DVellington  (painting  by  J.  P. 
Davis);  imrd  W.  Cavendish-Lentinck  (iien-and-ink' liy  J. 
Atkinson);  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick  (bu.st  by  A.  Salomon); 

.  11.  Jjytton  Lulwer,  Laron  Ilalling  and  Lulwer,  elder 
brother  of  Lord  Lytton  (iiainting  by  C.  Fagnani)  ;  Lishop 
I  ox  of  DD  inchester,  and  Lev.  L.  Laxter.  The  ]iurchascs 
include  Charles  1.  by  “  Old  Stone,”  after  D'anhygk  ;  Hr.  L. 
Lentley,  by  Sir  Jame.s  Thornhill;  Sir  Jo.sejJi  P.anks,  by 
Sir  Thoaias  Lawrence;  William  Combe,  by  Cosway; 
1  honias  Hooil  ;  Haute  Lossetti  at  eighteen  years  of  age, 
by  himself ;  Queen  D'ictoria,  Archbishop  Tait,  Lord  Leacons- 
iield.  Lord  Iddesleigh,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Lord  Xajiier  of 
Dlagdala,  Ceneral  Cordon,  Sir  Henry  Cole,  John  Leech, 
iJean  Stanley,  and  John  Lright,  all  modelled  in  ])laster  by 
Sir  .1.  1a.  Loehm  ;  Henry  Lone,  L.A.  (jiainting  by  Orie)  ; 
Sir  Lobert  Peel  as  a  boy  (jiaiiiter  unknown)  ;  Henry  Pel¬ 
ham  ;  and  Alexander  Pope,  by  Hoare  of  Lath,  L.A.  The 
total  amount  spent  for  the  jnirposes  of  these  aciiuisitions 
was  £832  17s.  Twenty-one  portraits  have  been  cleaned  or 
put  under  glass,  while  sixty-tour  have  been  i)hotogra|)hcd, 
and  are  available  tor  the  jaiblic.  Eighteen  jiictures  were 
copied  during  the  year. 


ACQUISITION’S  AT  SOUTH  KENSIN’OTON. 

Last  Dlay  the  little  town  of  Orvieto  celebrated  amid  great 
festivities  the  anniver.sary  of  the  foundation  of  its  Avonder- 
tul  cathedral,  which  was  begun  under  the  siqierintendence 
ot  the  great  architect,  Lorenzo  Dlaitani  of  Siena,  who 
“adorned  its  bases,"’  says  Lomagnuoli,  “with  scenes  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  foundations  of  our  faith.” 
In  the  fa<5:ade  are  three  doors,  each  of  Avhich  is  surmounted 
by  a  tynqianum,  decorated  in  the  latter  half  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  witli  subjects  in  glass  mosaic.  J’hese  works 
have  been  very  considerably  restored  of  late  years.  The 
tynqianum  over  the  right-hand  lateral  docirway,  together 
Avith  tile  tAvo  s])andril.s,  has  been  entirely  remoAed,  and  may 
noAV  be  seen  in  the  North  Court  of  the  South.  Ken.singtou 
DIuseum,  having  been  recently  purchased  for  the  sum  of 
£1, ()()().  This  mosaic,  composed  of  small  cubes  of  coloured 
and  gilded  gla.s,s,  is  most  interesting  as  an  example  of  this 
])articular  kind  of  Avork,  and  beautiful  in  the  design  of  the 
subject,  Avhich  represents  the  birth  of  the  D'irgin,  treated  in 
the  traditional  manner.  Da  a  couch  reclines  St.  Anne, 
and  in  the  foreground  a  Avoman  holds  the  infant  Diary  in 
her  lap  before  a  large  Iiasin,  Avhich.  another  Avoman  tills  Avith 
Avater.  Ly  the  side  of  the  couch  is  a  table,  at  Avhich  a  girl 
is  poui'ing  out  Avine,  Avhilst  a  third  Avoman  in  a  simple  gar¬ 
ment  is  bringing  in  a  foAvl  on  a  dish.  Lehind  St.  Anne  is  a 
hanging  adorned  Avith  birds  facing  each  other.  On  the  left- 
hand  spandril  is  the  ]iro}ihet  Nahum  bearing  the  label  in¬ 
scribed  “Sol  ortus  est,”  and  lieneath  him  is  a  scroll  Avith  the 
legend:  “Andreas  Cionis  DIagister  Diva  Vm  (musaicorum) 
ID”  On  the  other  spandril  is  the  prophet  Isaiah,  also 
Iiearing  a  laliel,  inscribed  “  Lux  orta  est,”  and  beneath  him 
is  a  similar  scroll,  Avith  the  date  “Anno  Domini  DICCAD 
sexagesimo.”  The  extensive  u.se  of  gilded  glass  gives  to 
the  Avhole  a  very  sjilendid  effect.  The  documents  of  the 
catheilral  (.s’cc  “II  Huomo  di  Orvieto,”  jier  Ludovico  Luzi) 
bear  evidence  that  on  14th  June,  1358,  Orcagna  entered 
into  an  agreement  to  execute  decoratious  for  the  cathedral 
at  a  stipend  of  three  hundred  gold  florins  pier  annum.  On 
7th  Hecemlier,  1359,  and  7th  Feliruary,  and  17th  DIarch, 
1.3G0,  the  saine  artist  received  piayment  for  mosaic  Avork. 
On  the  15th  Se])tember,  1362,  there  is  recorded  an  order  by 
arbitrators  elected  to  satisfy  Orcagna  resiiecting  ])ayment 
for  his  Avork  in  mosaic  on  the  facade  of  the  cathedral.  The 
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mosaic  wliicli  now  fills  the  tympanum  over  the  right-liand 
doorway  is  not  a  very  exact  rei>roduction  of  the  .same 
subject. 


SCULITOKS  V.  MASONS. 

IMr.  Conrad  Dresslkr’s  completed  commission  for  a 
large  .statue  of  >St.  ^fary  Hagdaleii  for  the  tower  of  j\Iag’- 
dalen  College,  Oxford,  a]>pears  to  herald  a  better  time  for 
sculidors  and  architects,  and  to  inaug;urate  a  new  policy  on 
part  of  the  builders.  The  curse  of  the  architectural  world 
for  time  out  of  mind  has  been  the  contiding  of  original 
sculi)tural  Avork,  whether  statuary  or  mere  conventional 
decoration,  to  a  firm  of  stonemasons  instead  of  to  sculptors. 
The  degrading  effect  is  patent ;  nor  is  it  surprising  that  the 
mechanic  has  hitherto  been  unable  to  produce  the  work  of 
an  artist.  It  has  long  been  the  habit  of  Imilder-architects 
to  confide  the  sculptural  work  in  their  designs  to  ordinary 
craftsmen,  Avhose  labour,  if  less  artistic,  is  naturally  .so  much 
cheaper ;  and  in  this  they  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
ignorance  of  their  clients,  Avho,  in  all  probability,  would  not 
have  appreciated  the  finer  work  if  it  had  been  given  to  them. 
Among  the  artist-architects  of  the  present  time,  who  are 
happily  gaining  in  power  every  day,  the  names  of  IMr.  J.  P. 
Seddon  and  the  late  IMr.  J.  D.  Seeding  stand  out.  The 
former  has  been  chiefly  known  for  placing  the  jrainted  and 
stained  glass  departments  of  his  work  in  eminent  hand.s, 
while  the  latter,  especially  in  recent  years,  delighted  in 
calling  in  the  best  talent  in  all  sections  of  design,  of 
sculpture,  window-designing,  iron-Avork,  and  so  forth.  It  is 
only  Avithin  the  last  tAvo  or  three  years  that  the  feeling  of 
revolt  against  a  state  of  things  Avhich  threatened  to  stamp 
all  trace  of  artistic  execution  and  design  from  out  of  the 
ornament  and  details  in  our  architecture,  burst  forth  ;  that 
guilds  have  been  formed  ;  and  that  members  of  the  jirofes- 
sion  have  decided  to  sink  all  feelings  of  rivalry  in  the  desire 
to  set  things  on  a  iiroper  footing.  They  have  determined 
to  force  upon  public  notice  the  fact  that  artistic  Avork  can¬ 
not  be  looked  for  from  the  journeyman  mason,  and  that 
“  the  trade  ”  cannot  supply  it  at  so  much  per  foot  run,  even 
though  the  executants  are  foreign  refugees,  Avhose  compara¬ 
tive  incapacity  in  their  oavii  country  is  usually  their  chief 
raison  d'etre  in  this.  To  the  revival  of  decorative  sculpture 
IMr.  Hamo  Thornycroft,  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert,  Mr.  Arm¬ 
stead,  and  others  are  contributing  their  efforts  and  their 
talents,  content  to  Avork  for  little  profit  for  the  sake  of 
the  art.  Perhaps  one  of  the  surest  signs  that  this  Avorthy 
spirit  is  spreading  and  is  appreciated  amongst  employers  is 
the  encouraging  fact  that  in  conservative  Oxford  a  young 
sculiitor  of  talent  and  high  promise,  ilr.  Conrad  Dressier, 
has  been  called  in  to  do  Avork  Avhich  has  heretofore  Ijeen 
confided  to  the  builder.  We  feel  sure  that  it  noAV  lies 
chiefly  Avitli  the  architect  to  make  matters  what  they  should 
be.  By  sacrificing  a  little  pains,  and  perhaps  a  little  profit, 
they  can  keep  the  builder  to  his  building.  They  cannot 
exiAect  an  artistic  soul  in  that  useful  person,  the  planner  of 
drain-pipes  ;  nor  are  they  guiltless  before  their  countrymen 
if  they  persist,  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  commission,  in  en¬ 
trusting  sculpture  and  ornament  to  his  mason-nominee. 


EXHIBITION. 

At  Messrs.  Hollander  and  Cremetti’s  gallery  an  interest¬ 
ing  collection  of  French  pictures  has  been  exhibited.  A 
pastel  of  Millet’s  “Angelus”  is  accorded  the  place  of  honour 
and  a  vast  frame  of  inappropriate  plush.  No  small  slur 
has  been  cast  upon  the  memory  of  J.  F.  iSIillet  by  idle,  un¬ 
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reasonable  adnuration  of  the  loudly-boomed  “  Angelas.”  ( )f 
course  it  may  not  for  a  moment  be  reckoned  among  his 
great  Avorks  ;  the  colour  is  inharmonious,  tlie  sentiment 
overcharged,  and  its  popularity  is  based  Avliolly  u])on  “the 
feeling  of  aAve  and  reverence”  Avhich  it  is  .said  to  inspii’e 
in  the  vulgar  breast.  The  pa.stel  has  tlie  .same  faults  and 
merits  as  the  oil-painting.  The  colour  is  slaty,  tlie  figures 
aAvlvAvard  ;  but  there  is  a  delightful  suggestion  of  landscajie 
in  the  background,  and  the  sky  is  marvellously  modelled. 
But  there  are  better  Avorks  than  this  in  the  gallery.  The 
large  canvas  on  which  Corot  and  Daubigny  collabor.ited 
is  grandiose  in  style  and  romantic  in  effect.  Those  avIio 
ai’e  ambitious  to  be  mistaken  for  connoisseurs  Avill  delight 
in  the  attemtit  to  seiiarate  the  style  and  touch  of  the  tAvo 
master.s.  There  is,  besides,  one  exquisite  Corot — a  sketch  of 
a  courtyard— and  many  AAdiich  are  luiAvorthy  of  the  distin- 
guisheil  roniantiq'ue.  Then  there  is  a  superb  little  Troyon, 
unhappily  hung  beloAv  the  line  in  a  corner,  and  not  a  feAv 
amusing  Dutch  Avater-colours.  For  the  rest,  the  imitations 
of  Corot  by  M.  Mungee  and  others  are  sadly  tedious.  The 
Barbizon  school,  admirable  as  its  own  achievement  Avas,  has 
been  unfortunate  in  its  impiks,  and  there  is  much  to  deplore 
in  the  countless  hard,  dry  imitations  Avith  Avhich  too  many 
exhibitions  are  filled. 


REV'IEWS. 

^‘London  Citg :  Its  History,  Streets,  Traffic,  Buildings, 
People  ”  is  the  title  of  a  neAV  Avork  just  issued  by  subscrip¬ 
tion  from  the  Leadenhall  Press.  It  folloAvs  on,  and  is  a 
similar  Avork  to,  the  “  Kensington  ”  Amlume  issued  by  the 
same  “  press,”  and  has  been  intrusted  to  the  same  author, 
the  Pvev.  W.  .J.  Loftie,  and  the  same  illustrator,  Mr.  Luker, 
jun.,  the  illustrations  being  photographically  reproduced 
by  Messns.  Guillaume  et  Cie.  of  Paris,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
former  volume.  Of  the  literary  part  of  the  Avork  little 
need  here  be  .said.  l\Ir.  Loftie  knoAvs  his  subject,  and  Avrites 
in  a  chatty,  interesting  style,  Avhich  makes  reading  easy, 
and  the  book  abounds  in  interesting  information  about  the 
A'arious  subjects  mentioned  in  the  title.  The  illustrations 
call  for  more  notice.  There  are  three  hundred  of  them 
pressed  into  tAvo  hundred  and  eighty  pages,  Avhicli  gives 
more  than  one  illustration  to  every  page;  “  jirofuse”  is  there¬ 
fore  the  adjective  Avhich  rightly  characterises  the  amount 
of  embellishment.  This  book,  as  Avell  as  its  iiredeces-sor, 
is  the  outcome  of  a  series  of  little  volumes,  in  AAhich 
Messr.s.  Guillaume  of  Paris  iiublished  some  of  the  Avorks  of 
Daudet,  notably  the  “  Tartarin,”  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  more  of  the  charm  of  that  series  of  volumes  is  not 
to  be  found  in  its  imitators.  Mr.  Luker  is  a  A^ery  clever 
artist,  AAutli  evidently  a  Avonderful  facility  of  execution.  It 
is  percejitible  in  the  reiiroductions  that  “  dash  ”  enters  A^ery 
largely  into  the  original  draAvings,  but  those  small  volumes 
of  “  Tartarin  ”  had  very  little  of  this  quality  about  their 
illustrations.  They  Avere  draAvn  AA'ith  exquisite  tenderness 
and  refinement,  and  it  Avas  these  exquisite  draAvings  by 
Myrbach  and  Eossi  that  gave  those  books  their  charm. 
Mr.  Luker  thinks  much  more  about  the  lettering  of  his 
house  signs  and  omnibus  and  iieAvsiiaper  advertisements  than 
the  draAving  of  his  figure.  An  example  of  this  is  “  Ludgate 
Circus,”  on  page  5.  Consider  the  care  bestoAved  upon  the 
Echo  neAvsbill,  and  contrast  it  AA’ith  the  draAving  of  the 
figure  holding  it.  The  draAvings  are  also  too  Ioav  in  tone 
throughout,  so  that  the  book  has  a  black  look,  and  the 
impression  is  produced  that  there  may  be  plenty  of  soot  and 
blackness  in  London,  but  there  are  no  bright  days.  But, 
in  justice  to  the  artist,  the  matter  must  not  be  left  here. 
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There  is  a  great  deal  of  ability  of  other  kinds  in  the  draw¬ 
ings — aljility  to  seize  the  general  asi)eet  of  a  street  or  open 
space,  to  give  the  true  proportions  of  the  width  of  streets, 
and  the  effect  of  crowds  in  them.  Tliere  are  niovenient 
and  life — London  movement  and  London  life — and  but 
for  the  rankue.ss  of  drawing  and  blackne.ss  of  reproductit>n, 
the  book  would  have  called  for  umiualitied  i)raise. 

AA  e  have  received  the  “  llistori/  of  tlu‘  MikIitii 
of  II /r"  hy  James  Eekou.ssox,  D.C.L.,  F. U.S.,  of 

which  a  third  edition,  revised  by  I’rofessor  UoiiEirr  Kekk, 
architect,  has  just  been  is.sued  l)y  Mr.  .lohn  Jlurray.  The 
rapid  development  of  modern  architecture,  more  esi)ecially 
in  I'higland,  in  the  (.'ohmies,  and  in  the  Lnited  States,  can 
best  lie  judged  by  the  cemparison  in  bulk  and  matter  of 
the  first  edition  of  this  work,  published  in  Itifj:',  ami  the 
one  now  l)efore  us.  <  )wing  possibly  to  the  absence  of 
schools  or  of  academical  courses  of  design  in  this  country, 
a  new  style  is  here  virtually  created  -within  the  siiace  of 
thirty  years — a  rapidity  Avhlch  is  truly  astoni.diing  -when 
we  reflect  that  the  earliest  style  known  to  us,  the  J^gyptian, 
flourished  for  over  three  thousand  years,  and  that  there  is 
comparatively  little  difference  to  l)e  tV)und  between  the 
temples  of  Thotlimes  some  two  thousand  years  u.o.,  and 
tln.ise  erected  in  the  earlier  days  of  llomai-i  rule  iu  Egyjit. 
The  third  edition  of  the  J/oJerii  ,SV//dss”  (which,  it 
should  be  remarked,  include  all  those  luuldiugs  which  were 
erected  under  the  influence  of  the  revival  of  letters  in 
Italy  from  the  fifteenth  century  onwards,  thougli  another 
century  pa.ssed  before  that  iuHueuce  extended  to  Ger¬ 
many,  Spain,  and  France)  not  only  brings  up  to  date  the 
chief  arrhitectural  Imihlings  of  all  countries,  together  with 
the  luuted  States  and  the  Lritish  colonies,  luit  abounds  iu 
editorial  additions,  iilace<l  in  i)areu theses.  These  in  some 
cases  accord  with  those  of  the  original  author,  in  others  differ 
widely  from  them.  M'hilst  in  many  instances  we  are  inclined 
to  agree  with  the  latter,  it  seems  to  us  it  might  have  been 
better  to  liave  assumed  a  more  negative  character  ;  and  it 
would  certainly  have  added  to  the  value  of  the  new  edition 
if  its  editor  had  entered  a  little  more  deeply  into  those 
changes  which  have  taken  i)lace  during  the  last  twenty 
yeai'S  in  modern  English  architecture.  It  is  evident  that 
the  Ih-ofessor,  lirought  up  in  tlie  old  school  of  Italian 
design,  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  last  phase  of  English 
architecture,  the  so-called  “Queen  Anne  style,”  which  is  in 
reality  a  reviv'al  of  the  ]>riucii)les  of  the  entire  lleuaissance, 
1)efore  they  were  crushed  out  by  the  ca)]»ybooks  and  codes 
of  rules  laid  down  by  I’alladio,  Vignola.,  and  other  Italian 
masters.  The  revival,  if  it  may  I)e  so  called,  is  a  natural 
and  spontaneous  movement,  and  not  an  artificial  one  ;  and 
if  it  should  hapi)eu  that  some  of  its  ins])iratiou  is  derived 
from  Flemish  and  Dutch  examples,  which  the  I'rofes.sor 
deprecates,  that  re.sult  is  chiefly  owing  to  these  facts:  firstly, 
that  the  Low  Countries  seem  tf)  have  been  but  little 
affected  by  the  purer  Italian  styles  ;  and  secondly,  their 
buildings  are,  for  the  most  X'art,  constructed  in  brick,  whidi 
is  the  i)riucix)al  building  material  in  this  country.  The 
leaders  of  the  movement,  such  as  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  Mr. 
Bodley,  Mr.  Collcutt,  and  Air.  Aston  Wel)b,  are  certainly 
more  influenced  by  the  lairer  forms  of  Francis  the  First’s 
■work  in  France,  or,  at  least,  they  introduce  the  retiuement 
of  moulding  and  ornament  which  is  found  in  that  style, 
even  although  they  combine  some  of  the  more  i)ictures(pic 
elements  of  Flemish  work.  Frofes.sor  Kerr  is  inclined  to 
trace  back  the  origin  of  the  movement  to  the  Great  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  1851.  There  are  some  authorities,  however,  who 
regard  that  event  as  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the 


traditional  element  of  design  in  England.  If  it  was  so,  it 
is  certainly  not  to  be  regretted,  for  at  no  period  in  the 
histnry  of  English  art  was  architecture  at  so  low  an  ebb. 
It  is  .strange  also  that  the  Frofes.sor  should  attribute  to  Sir 
Henry  Cole  the  “indirect  influence  of  the  movement  in 
favour  of  Italian  work,”  imstead  of  to  the  real  artist,  Alfred 
Steven.s,  who,  from  the  date  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851,  became  the  chief  source  of  inspiration  under  which 
Godfrey  Sykes  and  his  pujiils  Townroe,  Aloody,  A'erity,  and 
others,  worked  out  the  various  buildings  at  Soutli  Ken.sing- 
ton — buildings  which,  from  the  vigour  of  their  work  and 
from  the  extensive  use  of  that  comiiaratively  new  material 
terra-cotta,  have  led  to  most  manifest  inixirovements  iu 
niodern  de.sign.  Altliough,  as  we  have  said  Iiefore,  the 
views  {)f  tlie  Frofe.s.sor  clasli  with  those  of  the  original 
author,  they  are  so  well  ami  clearly  exiiouuded  that  they 
may  rou.se  an  increased  interest  in  the  subject,  and  lead  to 
imjuiries  in  the  minds  of  students  which  can  only  be  of 
value  in  their  studies.  Gne  of  the  most  interesting 
cliax)ters,  on  account  of  its  novelty,  is  that  which  treats 
of  the  later  architectural  developments  in  the  Ignited 
(States  and  in  our  Goloides,  and  of  these,  as  well  as  those 
in  other  countries,  the  new  illustrations  given  are  valuable 
additions  to  a  book  which  still  holds  the  foremo.st  iilace 
as  a  textbook  of  modern  architecture. 


XoTAHll.lA. 

It  is  officially  stated  that  the  value,  uii  to  date,  of  the 
fifty-four  ])ictures  and  seven  scidxitures  con.stituting  the 
Ghantrey  Beijuest  Gollection  is  £39,245. 

It  is  announced  that  the  directorshixi  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Victoria,  carrying  with  it  a  salary  of  £G00,  with  a 
house  and  studio,  has  been  coid'erred  on  Air.  .1.  II.  Farkin- 
,sox,  a  gentleman  of  whom  we  have  not  before  had  the 
X>leasure  of  hearing. 

Air.  Holman  Hunt’s.  “Triumidi  of  the  Innocents,”  for 
the  ac(pnsitiou  of  which  great  efforts  have  been  made — 
X)rimarily  liy  Air.  Harold  Fathbone— has  at  last  x^^ssed 
into  the  xiosse.ssion  of  the  Liver] )Ool  Gallery  for  the  price  of 
£3,580.  Of  this  snm,  £1,500  was  contributed  by  the  Cor- 
])oratiou.  This  i)icture,  we  believe,  is  the  first  one  of  the 
two  xiaiutings  of  this  .subject  executed  Ity  the  artist. 

Air.  Temi'I.e  Orace  is  X'rexiaring  a  volume  of  the  ahaniii 
of  the  University  Gollege  School  of  London.  Among  them 
are  many  noAV  claimed  by  the  artistic  i)rofession,  including 
the  late  IF  F>.  AIartineau,  Stanfield,  and  Frank  Hole, 
and  .Messrs.  TuoRNYcaroFT,  F.  G.  Steiuiens,  John  Carter, 
Blair  Leiouton,  W.  B.  Wollen,  Girardot,  T.  E.  Harri¬ 
son,  Walter  Field,  and  AV.  E.  Calderon. 

The  list  of  }(ictures  sold  at  the  Boyal  Academy  Exhibi¬ 
tion  for  £400  or  more  include  the  following: — Air.  .1.  AV. 
AVateriiouse’s  “  Uly.sses  ami  the  Sirems,”  £1,400;  Air. 
Calderon’s  “  (St.  Elizabeth,”  £1,200;  Air.  Goodall’s  “Far- 
theuope,”  £1,050;  Mr.  David  AIurray’s  “Corse,”  £630; 
Air.  AIacbeth’s  “  Cidcr-AIaking,”  £450;  Air.  C.  E.  John¬ 
son’s  “  Killiccrankic,”  £420;  and  Air.  J.  Archer’s  “Arrival 
at  the  Party,”  £400.  No  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  seventy 
Avorks  were  sold  for  £50  or  under.  The  total  number  of 
.sales  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  Academy  number  two 
hundred  and  thirty-four,  reia-esenting  £18,400  ;  but  it  must 
be  I)orne  in  mind  that  many  works  change  hands  Avithout 
the  intervention  of  the  Burlington  Hou.se  authoritie.s,  Avhose 
good  offices,  lie  it  remembered,  are  entirely  gratuitous. 
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Dreams,  sec  Books  lR;viewed 
Dressier,  Conrad,  “  M.  11.  Spielmann,  Esq.,” 
263  . 

Duliois,  Hippolyte,  see  Oliituaries 
Dubois,  Paul,  “M.  le  Docteur  Lannelongue,” 
368 

Dungeon  Chamber,  Berkeley  Castle,  222 
Dupre,  Julien,  born  1851;  “A  Douse  in 
Picardy,”  “'I'he  Harvest,”  " 'I'he  AVhite 
Cow,  ”  415 

Dutzchhold,  Henri,  see  Obituaries 


East.  Alfred,  R.I.,  “Reedy  Alere  and  Sunlit 
Hills,’’  556  :  "  1  )a.]ihnis,”  ‘263  ;  “  Evening,” 
368;  "Fuji  San,"  ii ;  "Dawn  on  the 
.Sacred  Mountain,  .lapan,”  vii  ;  at  the 
Royal  Institute,  xxvi 

Edclfelt,  A.,  “Deva.nt  TEglise,”  “31.  l.>as- 
teur,”  ‘‘31me.  Kdelfelt,”  “ 'Topelius,” 
Grand  Prix,  .59  ;  “  Christ  and  the  Magda¬ 
len,  ”  363 

Edinburgh  Universily,  Conferment  of  Hono¬ 
rary  Degrees  at,  335 
Edridge,  Henry,  Flinia.tures  by,  346 
Egg,  A.  L.,  It. A.,  "  Beg,  .Sir,”  161 
Egg-shell  China,  .3,5 
Egley,  AVilliam,  3Huiatures  by,  348 
Egyiitiau  Art  and  recent  discoveries,  i 
Filementary  Art  'Teaching,  see  Books  Re¬ 
viewed 

Elgin  3'larblc.s,  Proposed  Restitution  of  the, 
xiii 

Elgood,  George,  S.,  .sec  Exhibitions 
“  Elizabethe  Prisonner,  Elizabethe  Queen,” 
poem,  .383 

Ellis,  Eilwin,  “Bathers,”  iii;  “After  the 
Gale,”  x;  “Voice  from  the  ClilTs,” 
xxx 

Elmore,  Alfred,  R.A.,  “  Ctharles  A^.  at  the 
Convent  of  Yuste,”  275 
Emmerson,  H.  11.,  "'The  Dead  .Shepherd,’’ 
“Lamb  and  Dead  Sheep,”  163 
Enamel  for  the  decoration  of  books,  319 
Engleheart,  George,  iliniatures  by,  281 
English  Fairy  'Tales,  see  Books  Reviewed 
English  Novel  in  the  'Time  of  Shakespeare, 
sec  Books  Reviewed 
Essex,  AA-'iHiam,  Miniatures  by,  318 

liXIlIBiTIONS  ;— 

A^rts  and  ttrafts  at  the  New  Gallery,  v 

Bellman  and  Ivey’s  Gallery,  Sculpture  at, 
xxxix 

Berlin  International  Art  Exhibition, 
Awards  at,  xliv 

Bindiu.gs,  .Exhibition  of,  Burlington  Fine 
Arts  Club,  xxxiv 

Birmingham  Royal  Society  of  Artists,  vi 

Brussels,  ’Triennial  .Salon  at,  vi 

Buckuall,  E.  P.,  at  Messrs.  Buck  and 
Reid’s,  xxvi 

Checa,Ulpiano  P.,  at  Mr.  Lefevre’s  Gallei‘y, 
xxxv 

Cox,  David,  at  the  Birmingham  Museum 
and  Art-Gallery,  vii 


GENERAL  INDEX. 
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Exhibitions  (conthiued) 

CJrttiie,  Walter,  at  the  Fine  Art  Society, 
xxxv'iii 

Diaz,  M.,  at  the  Goupil  (Jallery,  xxxi 
Elffoofl,  (i.  S.,  at  tlic  Fine  Art  Society, 
xviii 

Female  School  of  Art,  Royal,  vi 
Frijiii.  ttharlcs  K.,  at  the  .lapanese  Gallery, 
xxxi 

German  Exhibition,  Pictures  at  the,  xxxviii 
(ilasgow  Institute,  The,  xiv 
Greenaway,  Miss  Kate,  at  the  Fine  Art 
Society',  xxii 
Guelph  Exhibition,  xviii 
Guthrie,  James,  at  Dowdeswells’,  xiv 
Hague,  Anderson,  at  Dowdeswells',  xviii 
Hanover  (iallery.  The,  x 
Hayes,  Claude,  U.[,,  at  Dowdeswells', 
xviii 

Heraldic  Exhibition,  Edinburgh,  xli 
Hokusa'i  at  the  Fine  Art  Society,  xiv 
Flbllander  and  Cremetti,  French  Pictures 
at,  xlvii 

Hunt,  Holman,  “  May  Morning,  Magdalen 
Tower,  Oxford,”  at  the  Gainsborough 
Gallery,  xxxiv 

Institute  of  Painters  in  Oil  Colours,  10!) 
Klmoptf,  Fernand,  at  the  Hanover  Gallery, 
xxii 

Lady  Artists,  The  Society  of,  xxxiv' 

Lavery,  J,,  at  the  Goupil  Gallery  and 
McLean's  Gallery,  xxxi.x 
Leader,  B,  W.,  A,K.A.,  at  the  French 
Gallery,  xiv 

Legros,  Professor,  at  Dunthorne’s  Gallery, 
xxxviii 

Loppe,  M,  G,,  at  the  Fine  Art  Society, 
xxxix 

Manchester  Autumn  Exhibition,  ii 
Marks,  H,  S,,  R,A,,  at  the  Fine  Art  Society, 

X 

McLean’s  Gallery,  x 

Menpes,  Mortimer,  at  Dowdeswells’,  xxx 
National  Competition  of  Schools  of  Science 
and  Art  and  Art  Classes,  xli 
New  English  Art  Club,  xxx 
New  Gallery,  The,  259 
Newlyn  School,  The,  at  Dowdeswells’,  xiv 
Old  Masters,  'The,  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
xvii 

Parsons,  Alfred,  at  the  Fine  Art  Society, 
xxxi 

Pastellists,  British,  at  the  Grosvenor,  ix 
Prior,  Melton,  at  the  St.  James’s  Gallery, 
xxxix 

Roussoff,  A,  N.,  at  the  Fine  Art  Society, 
xxxix 

Royal  Academy,  The,  217, 253 ;  Old  Masters 
at,  xviii 

Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours,  XXV 

Royal  Scottish  Academy,  xxii 
Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours,  xxii 

Royal  Society  of  British  Artists,  109,  xxx 
Royal  Society  of  Painter-Etchers,  xxv 
Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colour, 
109,  xxix 

Sadler,  Dendy,  at  Mr,  Lefevre’s  Gallery, 

XXXV 

Sainton,  C,,  at  Dowdeswells’,  xviii 
Society  of  Portrait  Painters,  xxxvii 
Thomson,  Hugh,  at  the  Fine  Art  Society, 
xxii 

Varley,  John,  and  Charles  E.  Fripp,  at  the 
Japanese  Gallery,  xxxi 
Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool,  The,  ii 
“  XX,”  Annual  Exhibition  of  the,  xxvi 


Faed,  John,  R.S.A.,  “Goldsmith  in  his 
Study,”  “  Old  Mortality,”  “  Queen  Mar¬ 
garet,”  91 

Faed,  Thomas,  R,A,,  “The  First  Break  in 
the  Family,”  “  Peggy,”  “  In  the  Time  of 
War,”  88;  “  Evangeline,”  163 
Falqiiiere,  M,,  "  Diane,”  405 
Famine  Verte  Porcelain,  34 
Fantin-Latour,” M.  Ad,  JullianandM,S,F.,” 
vi ;  Portrait  Group,  xxxvii 
Female  School  of  Art,  Royal,  see  Exhibitions 
Ferrari,  Ettore,  “  Giordano  Bruno,”  “  Ovido,” 
Grand  Prix,  151 

Ferraris,  “  Reading  the  Koran,”  305 
Fielding,  Copley,  “  Susse.x  Downs,”  193 
Figaro  in  London,  154 
Fildes,  Luke,  R,A,,  “ 'The  Doctor,’’ 220,  253: 
“Applicants  for  Admission  at  a  Casual 
Ward,”  235;  “Mrs.  Thomas  Agnew,” 
iii ;  “  Mrs.  Luke  Fildes,”  vii 
Finnie,  John,  at  the  Walker  Art  Gallery 
Exhibition,  ii 

Firmin-Girard,  “Gathering  Flowers,’’  339 

Flatford  Mill,  285 

Flat  Needle-Point  Lace,  215 

Fly,  The,  151 

Folingsby,  G,  F.,  see  Obituaries 

Forbes,  Stanhope,  “  Soldiers  and  Sailors : 


The  Salvation  Army,  ”  i'YI ;  “  'I’he 

Anglers,”  “Playtime,”  “The  Old  Con¬ 
vent,  Quimperlf!,”  306 

Forbes,  Mrs.  Slanhoiie,  “Hail,  Mary  !  ”  2.58  ; 
“  The  Witch,”  xiv 

Ford,  Onslow,  A,R.A.,  “A  .Study,”  “Fred¬ 
erica,  Daughter  of  .S.  Pepys  Cockerill, 
Es(],,”  lot 

Forli,  'ronib  of  Barbara  Ordelalli  at,  373 
Fowler,  Robert,  “Ariel,”  ii 
Fragonard,  by  M,  Naquet,  sec  Books  Re¬ 
viewed 

Framiiton,  George  G,,  “  Caprice,”  403 
Freise,  Richard,  “  Brigands  of  the  Desert,” 
396 

Frelingny,  M,,  sec  Obituaries 
Frbrc,  Edouard,  “The  Bird  Trap,’’  “Young 
Student,”  “La  Binette,”  165 
Friant,  itmile,  “  Ombres  Portees,”  362 
Frimenich,  Joseph,  see  Obituaries 
Fripj),  Charles  E,,  see  Exhibitions 
Frith,  W,,  R.A,,  “Uncle  Toby  and  the 
Widow  Wadman,”  91  ;  “  Railway  Sta¬ 
tion,”  241 

Fujiyama,  Views  of,  267—8 
Fulleylove,  J,,  R.I,,  “Ely,”  110 
Fun,  157 

Fuseli,  born  in  Zurich,  1741 ;  elected  A, R, A,, 
1788;  R.A,,  1790;  Professor  of  Painting, 
1799  ;  Keeper,  1804  ;  “  Thor  Battering 
the  Serpent  of  Midgard,”  “Fire  King,” 
“(Fldipusaud  His  Daughters,’’  Illustra¬ 
tions  to  Milton,  166  -  7 


Gale,  W,,  “  God’s  Messenger,’’  164 
Gardet,  J,  A,,  sec  Obituaries 
Gaultier,  tJiarles,  see  Obituaries 
Gausson,  M,,  “  First  Steps,”  xliii 
Geniito,  Signor,  “  Le  Pecheur  a  la  Ligne,” 
Grand  Prix,  152 

Geoffroy,  J,,  “  Children  Leaving  School,” 
337 

German  Exhibition,  Pictures  at  the,  see 
Exhibitions 

Gervais,  Jean-Paul,  Prix  du  Salon,  xl ; 
“  Saintes  Maries,”  .366 

Gervex,  M.,  “  Music,”  Portrait  of  Prtivost, 
364 

Gilbert,  A.,  A.R.A.,  “Icarus,”  “Perseus,” 
“  Sacrifice  to  Venus,”  “  Head  of  an  Old 
Man,”  “Head  of  a  Girl,’’  Grand  Prix,  207 — 
8 :  “  Daughter  of  Sir  Dyce  Duckworth, 
M.D.,”  403;  “  Victory,”  404 
Gilbert,  Sir  J.,  R.A.,  “Study  for  a  Larger 
Picture,’’  110;  “Don  Quixote’s  Niece  and 
Housekeeper,”  “  Don  Quixote  Discourses 
upon  Arms,”  220 

Glasgow  Corporation,  Gallery  of.  Acquisition 
of  Pictures  by,  xxxii 
Glasgow  Institute,  The,  see  Exhibitions 
Glasgow  University.  Conferment  of  Hono¬ 
rary  Degrees  at,  335 

Glazebrook,  Hugh,  “  C’est  I’Empereur,’’  366 
“  Golden  Gate,  'fhe,”  47 
Goodall,  F.,  R. A.,  “  Scene  in  Brittany,” 
“Lovers.”  92;  “Water  Carrier,”  163; 
“The  Thames  from  Windsor,”  iii ;  “  The 
Sea  of  Galilee,”  vii 

Goodwin,  Albert,  “Ponte  Vecchio,”  “After 
Glow  on  the  Mediterranean,”  “Maid¬ 
stone,”  112  ;  “  Lucerne,”  xxx 
Gow,  Andrew,  R.A.,  “After  Langside : 
Queen  Mary’s  Farewell  to  Scotland,” 
255  ;  “  After  Waterloo,”  ii 
Graham,  Peter,  R.  A.,  “A  Highland  Stream,” 
92;  “Moorland  Rovers,”  “A  Driving 
Shower,”  160 

Graham,  T.,  “  The  Last  Boat,”  iii ;  at  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy,  xxii ;  “  K.  W. 
Macbeth,  Esq.,  A.R.A.,”  xxxviii 
Graphic  Society,  The,  xii 
Greenaway,  Miss  Kate,  sec  Exhibitions 
Gregory,  E.  J.,  A.R.A.,  “A  Summers  Day 
on  the  Thames,”  “Portrait  of  a  Lady,” 
305 

Grieffenhagen,  Maurice,  “  Japanese  Fan,”  ii 
Grlitzner,  Professor,  Illustrations  to  “Henry 
IV.,” ‘234 

Gubernatis,  Count  de.  Collection  of,  xii 
Guelph,  Exhibition,  The,  see  Exhibitions 
Guillemin,  “  Girl  Praying,”  165 
Guthrie,  James,  “Dr.  Gardner,”  “  l\Ir. 
George  Smith,”  368  ;  see  Exhibitions 


Haag,  Carl,  R.W.S.,  “  Jerusalem,”  114 
Hacker,  Arthur,  “  His  Daughter’s  Bairn,” 
110;  “Christ  and  the  Magdalen,”  258; 
“Miss  Ethel  Wright,”  263;  "Alfred  East, 
Esq.,”  xxxviii 

Hague,  Anderson.  “  Cottage  by  the  Sea,” 
339 ;  “  The  Cornfield,”  “  Welsh  Harvest,” 
“Chrysanthemums,”  340 ;  “Late  Autumn," 
ii ;  “  Hayfield,”  iii ;  “  IVlill  Stream,”  .xxx  ; 
see  Exhibitions 
Hahnel,  Herr,  see  Obituaries 
Hale,  Matthew,  “Marriage  by  Capture,”  261 


Halle,  C.  E.,  “Cherries,”  “  Portrait  of  Miss 
Helen  Grant,”  263 

Halswelle,  Keeley,  “Banks  of  the  fliise,’ 
'2.56;  sec  Obituaries 

Hardie,  C.  M.,  “  Land  o'  the  Leal,”  xxii 
Hare,  SI.  George,  "  Victory  of  Faith,  ”  ‘2.57 
Harrison,  Alexander,  “In  Arcadia,”  “Cha¬ 
teaux  en  Esiiagne,”  210;  “Silvery  Sea,' 
337 

Hayes,  Claude,  R  [.,  .see  Exhibitions 
Hazell’s  Annual,  see  Hooks  Reviewed 
“  Hcdda  Galiler,”  Translation  of,  see  Books 
Reviewed 

Hemy  Napier,  “Oporto,”  ii 

Henshall,  J.  H.,  “A  Gipsy  Queen,”  111; 

“Ebony  and  Pearl,”  111 
Heraldic  Exhibition,  Edinburgh,  see  Ex¬ 
hibitions 

Herkoiner,  H.,  R  A., “On  Strike,"  “  Dean  of 
Christchurch,”  “A  Shepherd,”  255;  “'I'be 
Lady  Helen  Ferguson,”  26‘2, 

Herring,  J.  F.,  “Squire’s  Pets,”  163;  “Por¬ 
traits  of  Race  Horses,  ”  392 
Hilliard,  Nicholas.  Miniatures  by,  66 
Hills,  Robert,  Etchings  by,  .390 
Hints  to  Amateurs,  see  Books  Reviewed 
Hanover  Galler.v,  'I'he,  see  Exhibitions 
History  of  the  Modern  Styles  of  Architec¬ 
ture,  see  Books  Reviewed 
“Hobbema  et  les  Paysagistes  dc  son  temps 
en  Hollande,”  see  Books  Reviewed 
Hokusai,  242,  ‘264,  307 ;  see  Exhibitions 
Holbein,  Hans,  “The  Ambassadors.  ’  xiv 
Holl,  Frank,  R.A.,  “Committed  for  Trial,” 
‘236 

Hollander  and  Cremetti,  French  Pictures  at, 
see  Exhibitions 
Holland  Park,  xxviii 
Holloway  College,  234,  269,  323,  xl 
Holmes,  James,  Miniatures  by.  348-9 
Holroyd,  “Study  from  Nature.”  .xxv 
Hone,  Nathaniel,  Miniatures  by,  276 
Honorary  Degrees  awarded  to  artists,  334 
Hood,  Jacomb,  “Head  of  a  Woman,”  xxv 
Hook,  J.,  R.A.,“  The  Arming  of  the  Bayard,” 
92;  “Scene  in  Venice,”  164;  “Washer¬ 
women,  Brittany,”  “The  Lobster  Pots,  ” 
193;  “Leaving  at  Low  Water,  Scilly  Is¬ 
lands,”  240  ;  “Portrait  of  the  Painter,” 
257 

Hornel,  E.  A.,  “  .Ymong  the  Hyacinths,” 
“  The  Brook,”  “  Butterflies,’’  xiv 
Hornet,  The,  157 

Horsley,  J.  C.,  R.A.,  “Caught  Napping,” 
464 

Hoskins,  John,  Miniatures  by,  69 
How  to  Sketch  from  Models,  see  Books  Re¬ 
viewed 

Huggins,  William,  “Daniel  in  the  Lions’ 
Den,”  “  The  Disobedient  Prophet  Slain 
by  Lions,”  “  'The  Millennium,”  393 — 4 
Humphrey,  Ozias,  Miniatures  by,  284 
Hunt,  Alfred,  R.W.S.,  born  at  Liverpool, 
1830;  gains  scholarship  at  Corpus  Christi, 
105  ;  takes  degree,  1852  ;  fellowship.  1853  : 
elected  Associate  of  Old  IVater  Colour 
Society  in  1862,  106;  “Summer  Re¬ 
dundant,”  “  Ben  Eagh  by  Loch  IMaree,” 
“Summer  Days  for  Jle,”  “Naples,” 
“Loch  Torridon,”  “Unto  this  Last,” 
“Thun,”  107;  “Robin  Hood’s  Bay,” 
“  Hastings,”  112 

Hunt,  Holman,  “Triumph  of  the  Innocents,’’ 
ii,  xlviii ;  “Jesus  with  the  Doctors  in 
Jerusalem,’’  iii;  “'I’wo  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,”  xxviii;  “May  Morning,  Mag¬ 
dalen  College,  Oxford,’’  see  Exhibitions 
Hunter,  Sherwood,  “  Carrying  the  Viati¬ 
cum,  Finisterre,  Brittany,”  xxx 


Illuminating,  Art  of,  8 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  David  Cox  Col¬ 
lection  at  the  Birmingham  Art  Gallery, 
see  Books  Reviewed 

Impressions  and  Opinions,  see  Books  Re¬ 
viewed 

Injalbert,  M.,  “  Mblancolie,’’  “Nymphes  et 
Satyres,”  “  Enfant  au  Poisson,”  407 

Institute  of  Painters  in  Oil  Colours,  sec  Ex¬ 
hibitions 

Iphigenia  in  Delpiii,  see  Books  Reviewed 

Irish  Lace,  211 

Irving,  Henry,  Shakespeare,  see  Books  Re¬ 
viewed 

Israels.  Josef,  Grand  Prix.  “  Travailleurs  dc 
la  Mer,”  52  ;  “  Girl  and  Child  and  Toy- 
boat,”  165 

Ivanowitch,  P.,  “ 'I'hc  Sword  Dance,”  337 


Jackson,  W.,  “Hayfield,”  “Low  'Tide,  Bos- 
ham,”  340 

Jacquemart,  M..  Etchings  by,  251 
Japanese  Pottery,  141 

Japanese  Art  Objects,  Sale  of  I\l.  Burty's 
Collection  of,  xxxii 
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Jelt'ei'son,  .Tosoiili,  Autobiogn.pL.v  of,  see 
Hooks  Ueviouod 

Jimciit'i',  Luis,  "  L'lie  isallo  d  ilopital,  ’  (Iruiul 
I’rix,  l.')3 

.loliii,  W.  (L,  ■■  Iku-ting,"  lCS  :  "  iMonihcus  ” 
103 

.loiu's.  Afli-iuii,  ■■  Ti'iiuniih -- 1  iesigu  for  u 
C^uudriga,’'  103 

doni'S.  ( 'liarlottc,  Idiniatiiros  by,  347 

•loucs.  llampson,  " SuiuiiuT-Uiiio  in  t^usso.':," 
ii 

.long,  J)i‘  Jossclin  do,  '•  A  Dutch  Lawyer,  ’ 
xxx\ ii 

.lon.u'kiud,  Joiiamics  liarllioldus,  sec  Obitua¬ 
ries 

Jiiil)/,  137 


Ivaulbaeli,  Herr  Vou,“  1 1.  It.  1 1.  I  ’riuec  1  tegeiit 
JjUilpolil  of  llavaria,"  xx\\  iii 
Ixeene.  ('liarles  S,  l)oru  Isj;;,  i  y, ;  ediuailed 
at  Iiiswieh,  lirst  signed  drawing  in 
Punch,  11(1 

Ivendall,  S"r<jeanl,  ".Saint  Yves,  prie/,  )iour 
nous,"  .3i;i; 

Kennedy,  "Jtoy  and  Dryad,"  iii 
Keiininglon,  T.  Ii.,  at  tli'e  l;o.\'a.l  Instilide,  iii 
Ivlinoiitt’,  l''ernand,  Ijornat  Oreinliergen,  IS, VS, 
37:^  studies  at  Hrnssels  and  I'ari-.  3S : 

’l'lie  I’risis,"  "  Listening  to  .'Seliuinann,' 
10;  at  tlie  Hanover  (tallery,  13:  " ’I'lii' 
IHeeting  of  Aninialisin  and  an  Angel," 
"St.  -Intliony,  '"  A  .Study  for  llv  Spliinx," 
23;  ".'Solitude,"  "  ii.s  tlie  Sea,'  ".studies 
of  a  Woman,"  x.x\  i  :  sec  Kxliiliitions 
lx  net  ter,  tnr  ( I .,  "  (,)neen  Anne,"  0 
Kniglit,  .1.  Hnxton,  ".Scene  on  the  Itledway,’’ 
"  Knaresliru',”  337 

Kroyer,  11.,"  I.e  Deiiarl  de  I'eelienrs,"  "  Snr 
la  I’lage,"  .‘lit :  "  I.e  ( 'oniile  de  I’Lxposition 
l''raneai.-.e  a  < 'openliagne,  '  00;  (trand 
I’rix  ■■  Danisli  Artists  in  ('ovita  d',\n- 
I  im I," 


l.ad,v  Artists,  sec  llxliiliilions 
l.anii,  I'ingene,  .see  Oliitnarie.s 
l.andseape  ( ieology,  sec  liooks  Iteviewcd 
J.aniiseer,  .sir  Kd  win.  It.  A.,  "A  1  tistingnislied 
llendier  of  tlie  llnniane  .Society,’  l‘_’.  ix  ; 
"'I'lie  Wliisky  SI  ill,"  !)'J  :  "Alan  Proposes 
Hod  Disposes,"  '_'70;  born  lcS03,  work 
under  1  laydon,  3:i'-';  "  I  )o,gs  of  St.  Jiern.ird 
Di'covering  a  'I’raveller  in  tlie  Snow,  " 
"'riie  .s|iepberds  4'liief  Aloiirner,  "  "  Life 
in  the  (lilt  Dog  Yet,"  303 
La  '1  haiigne,  11.  IL,  "  Portrait  of  an  Arli  1." 
"I’orlrait.  of  a  Lady,"  "The  Little 
Angler,”  "J’orirait  of  a  Ladv  in  White,” 
300 

La  Tonelic.  Gaston,  "  La  Xnrsery,"  30-’ 
Jsavery,  ,1.,  "  Irish  Girl,”  ".I.  Stewart.  Clark," 
"Bridge  of  Gretz,"  xiv  :  'Dawn  tifler 
ijangside."  xxiii  ;  ".State  Visit  of  Her 
lla.iesly  the  (Ineen  to  the  (llasgou  Kx- 
bibitiuii,"  xxxix  :  see  Exhibitions 
Jjawson,  Cecil.  "Tbaiiie.s  from  Cbevne 
Walk,  30.'i 

i.eader,  IS.  V\'.,  A.li.A.,  “  Untersen.  Inter¬ 
laken,'  'J70  :  "The  ItoekyBedof  a  Welsh 
river,"  271  ;  see  Exhibitions 
Ledward,  P.A.,  .see  Gbit naries 
Lee,  Thomas  S.,  "  The  Kiss  of  Dawn,”  1111 
l.eieester’s  Hos]iital,  W’arwiek,  2 
J.efevre,  Galler.v  of,  see  Exhibitions 
J.egros,  Professor,  sec  Exhibitions 
Leifeliild,  H.  S.,  educated  in  Boine,  "Iliz- 
liab,"  "Torch  Bearer  Handing  on  the 
Light  to  the  Eresli  Bunner,"  "Slave 
limited  like  a  Beast  liy  Bloodlionnds,” 
''Guard's  Alonuinent,  Clielsea,’’  3'22 : 
"  Alortnary  Cliapel,"  "  Wrecked,"  "  I’i- 
enna,  "  "  Dpiiortnnity,"  323 
l.eighton,  E.  Blair,  ''  Flaw  in  the  'I’itle,"  272 
Leigliton,  Sir  E.,  P.l;.-\,,  "A  Nolile  l.ady  of 
Venice, ”  "Interior  of  a  Alosijne,'’  i04 ; 
"Tlie  Sluggard,”  Grand  Prix,  207  :  “  Per¬ 
seus  anil  Androinedti,”  “  ICetnrn  of  Per¬ 
sephone,”  21. 'll  "Athlete  .Struggling  with  a 
Python," 402;  "Bath  of  Psyche,”  ii,  xliii; 
"Tra.gic  Poetess,”  ii ;  "  The  .Inggler,”  vi 
Lemon,  Arthur,  "All  among  the  Barley,” 
'2.10;  "Lost  Comrade,”  '201 
Leiibacb,  Herr  Yon,  at  the  German  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  xx.xviii 

Lens,  Bernard,  Aliniatnres  by.  113 
"Les  Chefs-d'U'lnvre  de  la  Chaise,”  sec  Books 
Be  vie  wed 

Leslie,  G.  ]).,  B.A.,  “Cowslip  Galiierers,’’ 
103 

Les.sorc,  .Biles,  "Xbtre  Dame,”  xxvi 
Lherinilte,  AL,  “The  Confirmation,'’ 301 
Liebermann,  A'lax,  Grand  Prix,  “Court¬ 
yard  of  the  Alaison  des  Invalides  in 
Amsterdam,''  “  Courtyard  of  the  Alai¬ 
son  des  Dr|ihelines  at  Amsterdam," 
aO  ;  “Eemnies  raccommodant  des  Filets 
a  Katwyck,"  58 


Limerick  Lace,  212 
Limoges  enanielled  covers,  120 
Linnell,  .lohn,  "  Wood  -  entters,"  “Gravel 
Pits,”  "Dusty  Boad,"  01;  "A  Sloriii  in 
.\ntnnin,'  101 

Lithograidiy  in  Paris,  xxxii 
Liotard,  ,1.  S.,  Aliniatnres  b.w  175 
Llewellyn,  \V.,  "IMrs.  Ileekilt,”  202 
Lloyd, 'i'oiii,  "The  First  Breatli  of  .\ntnnin,  " 
iii 

Lockhart,  \V.  E.,  '',Ii)hn  Poison,  Esq.,"  xv 
”  L'tEnvre  de  Barye,"  175 
Log.sdail,  W.,  "Xiiilli  of  Xovember,  ”  ii 
London  City:  lls  History,  .Streets,  Traliie, 
Buildings,  Peo|ile,  .vee  Books  Beviewed 
Long,  Edwin,  B,-V.,  ’’ ’I'he  tiiipiiliants,"  2ill ; 
'■  The  Babylonian  iViarriage  Alarket,"  '.;7II ; 
see  Gbit  naries 
Longford  Pieltires,  'I’he,  i 
Longleat,  Portraits  at,  327 
Lo|ipe.  H.  G.,  ,svr  I'.xbibil ions 
"  Lnlly,  Homme  d'Aifaire.t,  Proiirietaire  ct 
.Mnsieien,”  see  Bjuks  Beviewed 
Lurseen,  Edward,  sec  Gbitnaries 


IMaelise,  Daniel,  B.,\.,  "  Peter  B  e  Great  at 
Diqitford  Doekyard,"  275 
.'Maeldomiies,  F.,  "Xatban  Hale,”  “,T.  S.  T. 
.'Stranahan,"  105 

Alai;  Whirter,  ,lobn,  A.B..\.,  "Spindrift," 
271  :  "  Alinint  El  na, "  ii 

Alagnns,  Emma,  ",\ir.  Alderman  Hark, ”  iii 
.Hairinie,  Cesar,  .see  Gbitnaries 
Aiakowsk.v.  Professor,  "'I’oilet  of  aBnssian 
Bride,  "  300,  x 

IManehester  .Vntnmn  Exhibition,  .see  Exhibi- 
I  ions 

il/oii  /'//  /he  il/ont!,  V'/ir,  1.70 
Alanii.  Harrington,  "At lack  of  Hie  Alae- 
donalds  at  Killieerankie,"  2.58,  xi'.' 

Alarie  ,\drien,  see  Gbitnarit  .s 
Alarks,  11.  .S.,  B.A...see  Exbibilions 
Alarsimll,  .iobn.  F.ll.S.,  .see  Gbitnaries 
Alanve,  "  Leading  to  I  he  Past  in  es,"  30li ; 

"The  Washerwoman. ’  311 
Alay,  W.  Holmes,  “Pollard  Ehn,’’  “Fen 
Hank  :  Pa.ssing  .Stories,  "  xxv 
AIcGregor,  B.,  314 

AIcKay,  W.,  "  Lntl’ue.ss  Links,"  xxii 
AIcLean's  Gallery,  sec  Exhibitions 
Al'Taggart,  W,,  "  Ocean,'’  “Aninnin  Snn- 
sbiiie  in  Sandy  Dean,"  xxii 
Aleissonier,  J.-L.-E.,  born  1812,  '202;  lirst 
exhibits  at  .Salon,  1831,  "I’arlie 
d’Eehecs,'’  “  Uno  Bixe,"  “Xaiioleon  at. 
Solterino,”  cycle  of  X"apoleon  Pic¬ 
tures,  2113;  "La  Baiser’’  Exhibition  in 
the  Bne  de  .Seze,  '201 

Aielebers,  Gari  .1.,  "  The  Comm  union,'’  "  'I  be 
Sermon,"  "Pilots,"  Grand  Prix,  210 
Alelville,  Artbnr,  "Henley,”  xxii ;"  Pro¬ 
cession  of  Coi'iiiis  Cliristi,  Toledo,  "  xxx 
Alcniorials  of  Edinbnrgli  in  Ibe  Gldeii  'I’ime, 
sec  Books  Beviewed 
AIcn|ies,  Alortimer,  see  Exhibitions 
Alenzel,  Adolf,  "  View  of  a  Park  in  Berlin,” 
xxxviii 

Alercie,  AL,  Stalin'  of  Aleissonier,  xxxi  ; 

"  La  Toilette  de  Diane,  "  1115 
Aler.von,  Charles,  Etchings  by,  211);  Sale  of 
Etchings  by,  xliii 

Alcycr,  .lereniiali,  Aliniatnres  by,  270 
Alennier,  (tonstanlin.  Grand  Prix,  17;  “  Le 
I’nddlenr,"  IS;  “Grison,"  20;  “Mower," 
1117 

Aliles,  Frank,  sec  Obituaries 
Alillais,  Sir  .Iobn,  B.A.,  "  The  Wolfs  Den,” 
111;  “Chill  Getober,”  “  .fephtbab'.s 
Danghler.’’  1111 ;  "  Princes  in  the  'Lower,” 
'230;  “  Jdngering  Anttimn.  ’  “  Airs.  C  hani- 
berlain, "  251  ;  "  Portrait  of  a  Lady,”  '202  ; 
“Princess  Elizabeth  in  Prison  at  St, 
.lames'.’’  275;  "  I’orlrait  of  Airs.  P.  11. ,” 
vi;  “  Widow’s  Alite,’  xliii 
Alillet,  Aiiiie,  see  Gbitnaries 
Alillet,  .lean  F.,  Etebings  by,  251 
Alillel,  Bonssean,  and  Diaz,  see  Books  Be¬ 
viewed 

Aiiniatiires,  English,  7:  by  Holbein,  1(1;  by 
!8ir  Anloiiio  ,Alore,  H 

Alinnc,  Georges,  at  the  Exhibition  of  Ihc 
“  XX.  ”  xxvi 

“  A'lireio,  "  sec  Books  Beviewed 
]\lir/li,  1.57 

Alodcl  Dr.iwing  or  Drawing  fr  mi  Glijecls, 
sec  Books  Beviewed 
Jl/uonsliinc,  157 

Aloore,  Albert,  ”  Follot.'  my  Leader,”  11)5; 
“Summer  Xigbl,”ii:  “After  Bain,  Fine 
AVeathcr,’’  '■  Xewliavcn  I’aeket,  ”  Grand 
Prix,  2  17 

Ivloon  .  li.  iiry,  A.B.A.,  “  L’Kt.ac  tie.  Sereq,” 
“'I’lie  Setting  Snniiow  Gilds  Hie  Eastern 
Sky,"  “A  .Sipially  Day  otL  Gnisterham,” 
'251  ;  “  AIornin,g  Bright,” '203  :  ''Snmnicr- 
Hme,”  “Storm  Brewing,”  ii  ;  "In  the 
Alarshes,  Yarnionth,"  vii;  xliii 


Alordecai,  ,T.,  “.Vrtbnr  AV.  Pinero,  Esq.,’’  2’75 
Alorelli,  Giovanni,  see  Obituaries 
Alorland,  George,  "Press-Gang,”  “Cottage 
Door,’’ 270 

Aloroni,  "A  Siianish  M'arrior,”  4  ;  “  Portrait 
of  an  Italian  Xobleman.’’  ii 
Alortier,  F.  A.,  see  Gbitnaries 
Alossman,  John,  see  Gbitnaries 
Alnller,  W.,"  The  Bird-trap,  '  92;  “AVhil- 
chnrch,”  1.79:  "Gillingham  ('linrcli," 
".5  Street  in  Cairo,”  "The  Good  Samari¬ 
tan,’’  "  Interior  of  a  Welsh  Cottage,  ”  Kill ; 
“JLoiiib  in  the  Water,  Tehnessns  Lycia,” 

Alnlready,  W.,  B.A.,  “Integrity,”  92  ;  .err 
Books  Bex'icwed 

AInnkaesy,  AL,  Grand  Prix,  “  Chi'ist  Before 
Pilate,”  ”  Crncitixion,”  1 17  :  "‘A  Waif,  "  x 
Aliinthe,  Herr,  "Bavarian  Snow-seene"  275 

Alnrray,  DaviiL  A.B.A.,  "  Alangolds, . I  lie 

Bridge,"  2,70;  "Angler,"  3l3;  liorn  in 
Glasgow,  398:  Works  by,  3!i!l,  1(0; 

"White  Alill,"  "Aleadow  Alirror,"  ii; 
“Boadside  Calvary,"  xxii 


National  Art  'I’raining  Schools,  Distribution 
(if  Prizes  lo  StndenIs  of,  xxviii 
X’ational  Competition  of  .Schools  of  Science 
and  .Vrt,  and  Art  Classes,  see  Exhibitions 
Nalioiial  Gallery,  Bccent  .Acquisitions  at, 
Hie,  "The  Soul  of  St.  Berlin  borne  lo 
Heinen,"  and  "A  Choir  of  Angels,”  by 
Sinion  Alarniion  ;  "  I’orirail  of  .Ian  Vail 
Hcnsbeeck  and  bis  AA’it'e,’  by  lionck; 
"Landseaiie  with  Fi,gnres  and  Cattle,” 
by  Thun  las  Barker:  "The  Ambassadors,  ” 
by  Holbein  ;  “Adrian  Pnlida  Pare.ia," 
b.v  Velasquez;  “Portrait,  of  an  llaiian 
Xobleiiian,"  by  Aloroni,  ii;  'I'nrner 
Drawings,  v  :  "  II  Gottoso.  ”  by  Bronzino, 
XX  ;  “'I'he  Alilky  Way,"  hy  'I’inlorello, 
"  Unfail  lifnlness,'’ by  P.  Veronese,  Por¬ 
trait  of  .'Savonarola,'’  xxi  ;  Subscribers 
for  Longford  PicInres,  xxviii:  xliii 
Nalional  Gallery  in  Danger,  xxxvii 
National  Gallery  of  Ireland,  Bejiorl  of  the, 
xli 

Nalional  Gallery  of  Victoria,  xlviii 
Nalional  Portrait  Gallery  Beporl  for  1891, 
xlvi 

Needle-Point  Lace,  21 1 
"  Needle’s  Excellency,  'I'be.”  til 
New  English  Art  Club,  see  Exhibitions 
New  Gallery,  The,  see  Exhibit  ions 
New  Salon,  xxxi 

NY'wlyn  .Scliool,  The.  see  Exhibitions 
Nieol,  Erskine,  A.B.A.,  "Alissing  I'oal,” 
2  7 '2 

Niederbansern-Bodo,  “Avalanche,  "  107 
NigliHiigale,  Alylli  of  the,  227 
Nixon,  .lames,  .Miniatures  by,  31(1 
Noble,  1!.,  ’  Alcudon,’  "  Charendon,’’ 311 
Noel,  'I'onv,  "  Grpbee,"  “  Bnsle  de  Dr.  F.," 
107 

Norniand,  Ernest,  "  Vaslili  Deposed,"  ii 
North,  .1.  W.,  " 'I’he  AVinter  Sun  in  the  Wild 
Woodland,  "  xli 

Notes  on  Pers)ieclive  Drawing  and  Yision, 
see  Books  Beviewed 

Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  see  Books  Beviewed 


GniTtiARiF.s 
Andra,  Paul,  xxiv 
ArIz,  Adolph,  -xii 
Baldly.  Harry  Lister,  iv 
Bandit,  Amedee,  iv 
Bellee,  Leon  le  Goaesbe  de,  xxxvi 
Benonville,  .lean,  .xxiv 
Boehm,  Sir  .1.  E,,  B..V.,  132 
Brown,  .Iobn  Lewis,  xii 
Bnchser,  Frank,  xx 
Chaplin,  Charles,  x.x 
Cliapn,  AL,  xxxvi 
Charpentier,  En.gene  Louis,  xx 
Ciseri.  Professor,  xxxvi 
Collier,  'Loin,  B  L,  xxxvi 
Constet,  .\ngnstin,  xxxvi 
Delaplanche,  Eugene,  xx 
Delltcqne,  Louis,  xxviii 
Douglas,  .Sir  William  F.,  xliv 
Dnhois,  Hippolyte,  xx 
llnt.zchholil,  Henri,  xxviii 
Eolingsby,  G.  F.,  xxxvi 
Frelingny,  AL,  xxxvi 
Friinenicb,  .loseph,  xxiv 
Gardcf,  .J.-A.,  xxx\'i 
Gauthier,  Charles,  xx 
Hahnel,  Herr,  xl 
Halswelle,  Keeley,  xxxvi 
.longkind,  .lohannes  Barlholdus,  xxiv 
Keene,  Charles,  145 
Laiiii,  Eugene,  xx 
Ledward,  B.  A.,  xii 
Long,  Edwin,  B..A.,  xxxvi,  xl 
Liirseen,  Edward,  .xxiv 


GENERA  L  INDEX. 


liii 


OiiiTUAUiES  (contiimed) 

Maiioiii,  CX'sar,  xxviii 
jvrai'io,  Adricii,  xxxvi 
Marshall,  John,  F.li.S.,  xx 
Moissonier,  J.-]j.-K.,  xx 
Miles,  Frank,  xliv 
Millet,  Aiine,  xxiv 
Morelli,  (iiovauni,  xxviii 
Morlier,  F,  A.,  xxxvi 
Mo.ssnian,  .John,  iv 
I’eihlie,  Dick,  xxviii 
I ’douse,  Jjeon,  xliv 
I’eyrol-Honheur,  IMnio.  .7.,  xxxvi 
Keiset,  Frederic,  xxviii 
Schlicinann,  Dr,,,xx 
Schulz-IJrieseii,  Kdouard,  xxviii 
Scott,  William  Dell,  xii 
Selous,  Henry  0.,  viii 
Seurat,  Georges,  xxxvi 
Shade,  W.  A,,  iv 
Stautt'er,  Charles,  xxiv 
Summen,  iSmile  von  Marcke  de,  xx 
Sundblad,  Gustave,  xxxvi 
Ten-Katc,  Hermann,  xxxvi 
'ronlmouche,  Auguste,  viii 
Uchard,  Frangois,  xxxvi 
Verlat,  Charles,  viii 
Vion,  Jlenry,  xl 
Walckiers,  Gustave,  xxvii. 

Wallis,  Henry,  viii 

Old  Masters,  Exhibition  of,  see  Exhibitions 
Old  Salon,  xxxi,  xlviii 
Oliver,  H.  A.,  “Mr,  Locker-Lampson,”  2.57 
Oliver,  Isaac  and  Peter,  Miniatures  by,  GS 
O'Neil,  H,,  “The  Death  of  Rafaelle,”  i9.5 
Opus  Phrygium,  Opus  Plumarium,  Opus 
Pulvinarium,  G3 

Orchardson,  W,  Q.,  R.A.,  “Sir  Andrew 
Walker,  Bart.,"  “]<hiigma,’’  2.54;  “Por¬ 
trait  of  Himself,”  iii ;  “Mrs.  Orchardson," 
vii 

Oriental  Porcelain,  Salting  Clollection  of,  .31 
Ouless,  W.  W.,  R.A.,  “  tiardinal  Newman," 
vii 

Oxford  University,  Conferment  of  Honorary 
Degrees  at,  334 


I’adgett,  AV..  “  Hurried  Clouds  on  the  South 
Downs,”  263 

Painter  Poets,  The,  see  Books  Reviewed 
Paris,  Auguste,  bronze  group,  “Le  Retour, 
1793,”  406 

Parsons,  Alfred,  see  Exhibitions 
Pastellists,  British,  see  Exhiliitions 
I’atterson,  .7.,  “Sundown,”  xiv 
l-’eddie,  Dick,  see  Obituaries 
Pegram,  Henry  A.,  “  Sibylla  l<’atidica,’’  403 
Pelouse,  l^eon,  see  Obituaries 
I’ersian  Dragon,  The,  332 
Petitot,  lUls,  Miniatures  by,  170 
I'etitot,  Jean,  Miniatures  by,  170 
l-’ettie,  John,  R. A.,  “State  Secret,”  240; 
“  The  World  AA'ent  Very  Well  Then,”  ii ; 
“  .1.  C.  Noble,  R.S.A.,”  xv 
Peyrol  Bonheur,  Mine.  J.,  sec  Obituaries 
Phillip,  John,  R.A.,  “La  Bomba,"  “A 
Gleanei’,”  91;  “Spanish  Iflower  Seller,” 
“  Donna  Pepita,"  “  The  Merry  Heart," 
“Melon  Seller,”  194 

Philomela,  The  Greek  Nightingale,  227 
Photo-Engraving,  Photo-Litho.,  and  Collo¬ 
type,  see  Books  Reviewed 
Photography  of  Colours,  xxiv  ;  I,,imitations 
.  of  Figure,  340 

Pickersgill,  F.,  R.A.,  “Desdemona  and 
Othello,”  92 

I^icknell,  W.  Ij.,  “November  Solitude,”  ii 
Picture-forging,  iv 

I’lanning  of  Ornament,  The,  see  Books 
Reviewed 

Pilmer,  Andrew,  Miniatures  by,  280 
Poole,  P.  F.,  R.A.,  “At  the  Fountain,”  92 
I^orridge  l^ot  of  Guy  of  Warwick,  3 
Portrait  Painters,  The  Society  of,  xxxvii 
Portraits  of  John  Ruskin,  73,  121,  xx,  xxii, 
xxviii 

Portraits  of  W.  M.  Thackeray,  289 
I’otler,  Paul,  “The  Young  IIull,”  388 
Pottery,  Devonshire,  349 
Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  The,  7  ' 

Price,  Julius  M.,  “For  Those  in  Peru  on  the 
Sea,”  vii 

Prior,  Melton,  see  Exhibitions 
Psalter  of  St.  John’s  College  Cambridge,  191 
Punch,  Charles  Keene's  connection  with, 
14G ;  First  Number  issued  July  14, 
1841 ;  the  four  Editors,  and  Staff,  155— G  ; 
Concerning  some  Punch  Artists,  ’296 
Punch  in  London,  154 
Punchinello,  154 
Pyuc,  J.  B.,  “Heidelberg,”  91 


“  Rabelais,  Ses  A”oyages  en  Italic,  son  Exil  a 
Metz,”  see  Books  Reviewed 
Rae,  Henrietta,  “  Ophelia,”  ii 


Raeburn,  Sir  Henry,  “A  Selection  from  the 
Works  of,  ’  xix 

Raised  Neiullc-Point  Lace,  215 
Reid,  (ieorge,  horn  in  1842  ;  worked  in  Paris 
and  the  Hague;  elected  Associate  of  tlu^ 
R.S.A.  ;  “Jlornoeh,”  “Gorse  in  Jfloom," 
“Broadsea,”  Illustrations,  xlvi ;  elected 
President  of  the  R.S.A. 

Itcid,  J.  R.,  “Washing  Day,”  “Imve  Ijctter,” 
313;  “Smugglers,"  “Yarn,”  xxii;  “A 
Small  Catch,"  xxx 
Reiset,  Freddric,  see  Obituaries 
Rembrandt,  “A  Dutch  Burgomaster,”  3 
Renaissance  Sculiiture,  A  Waif  of,  373 
Rhodian  Ware,  Alter  Vale  Pottcr.y,  3.52 
Richmond,  W.  B.,  R.A.,  "Amor  Vincit 
Omnia,”  21)11;  “Lady  Algernon  Lenno.x,” 
2G2 ;  “Venus  and  Anchisos,"  “  Death  of 
Ulysses,"  vi 
Ritsuo,  143 

Riviere,  Briton,  R.A.,  “An  Anxious  Mo¬ 
ment,”  241;  “His  only  J*”riend,"  “Sym¬ 
pathy,”  “  tiave  Canem,”  39G 
Roberts.  David,  I!. A.,  “Baalbec,"92;  “Banks 
of  the  Jordan,”  1G.5 

Robertson,  Andrew,  Miniatures  7jy,  347— 
.349 

Roche,  Pierre.  “Pro,iet  de  Monument  de 
Danton,”  407 

Rochegrosse,  M.,  “  I^a  Mort  de  Babylone,” 
360 

Rodin,  M.,  “  Buste  de  M.  Puvis  de  Cha- 
vannes,”  407 

Roll,  M.,  “  M.  Yves  Giiyot,”  vi 
Ronner,  Mine.  H.,  born  in  Amsterdam, 
1821,  exhibition  of  works  at  Ifine  Art 
Society,  “The  Longing  Look,”  ’20; 
“IXiouma,”  27 

Ross,  Sir  William,  Miniatures  by,  .348—9 
Rossetti,  D.  G.,  “Gretchen,  "  19G;  “Bcata 
Beatrix,”  xxviii 

Rousseau,  M.,  “The  Travellers,”  xliii 
Itoussoff,  A.  N.,  sec  Exhibitions 
Royal  Academy  Schools,  xiv 
Royal  Academy,  The,  Press-day  at,  xii ; 
House  of  Lords  and,  x.xviii  ;  sales  at, 
xlviii ;  see  Exhibitions 
Royal  Anglo- Australian  Art  Society,  xvi 
Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours, 
Miniatures  at,  xxiv;  see  Exhibitions 
Royal  Scottish  Academy,  New  President  of, 
xlvi ;  see  Exhibitions 

Royal  Scottish  Societ.v  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours,  sec  lixhibitions 
Royal  Society  of  British  Artists,  Scratching 
of  Pictures  at,  xxxii ;  see  Exhibitions 
lioyal  Society  of  Painter-Etchers,  election 
of  Vice-President,  xxxi  ;  see  Exhibitions 
Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  \\”ater  Colours, 
see  Exhibitions 

Rubens,  Peter  Paul,  “Thomas  How'ard, 
Earl  of  Arundel,”  “Ambrosio,  Marquis 
of  Spiiiola,"  3  ;  “  Ignatius  Loyola,”  4 
Rudimentary  Perspective,  see  Books  Re¬ 
viewed 

Ruskin,  John,  Portraits  of,  by  .lames  North- 
cote,  R.  A.,  74  ;  by  George  Richmond,  75  ; 
by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.,  77  ;  recollec¬ 
tion  by  H.  Hunt,  79  ;  by  D.  G.  Rossetti, 
121 ;  medallion  by  Charles  Ashmore,  by 
Georges  Pilotelle,  miniature  by  Mr. 
Andrews,  drawing  by  A.  Severn,  122; 
bust  by  Sir  E.  Boehm,  by  H.  Herkomer, 
bust  by  Conrad  Dressier,  122 ;  Mrs. 
Severn  on  Mr.  Andrew’s  portrait,  xx ; 
Mr.  F.  Waddy's  in  Vanity  Fair,  xxii  ; 
bust  by  Creswick,  xxviii 
Ruysdael,  Jacob  Van,  et  les  Paysagistes  de 
I’Ecole  de  Harlem,  sec  Books  Reviewed 


Sainton,  C.  P.,  .see  Obituaries 
Salon,  The,  Restriction  of  lumibcr  of  pic¬ 
tures  at,  xxiv 
San  Girolamo,  Forli,  374 
Sargent,  J.  S.,  “Portrait  of  Misses  Boil,” 
“  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Boit,”  “  Mrs.  Henry 
White,”  “  Misses  Vickers,”  Grand  Prix, 
209  ;  ‘‘  La  Carmcncita,”  254  ;  at  the  New 
Gallery,  2G1 
Satin,  Origin  of,  61 

Sauber,  Robert,  “  The  Golden  Lure,”  vii 
“Scenes  et  Portraits,” see  Books  Reviewed 
Schlieniann,  Dr.,  see  Obituaries 
Schlobach,  M.,  “  Madame  H.  G.,”  vi 
Schoolmaster  at  Home,  I'he,  153 
Schreyer,  Adolf, Stampede,"  163 
Sclmlz-Brieseii,  Edouard,  see  Obituaries 
Scott,  William  Bell,  sec  Obituaries 
Scottish  Artists,  The  Society  of,  xxiv 
Sculptors  V.  Masons,  xlvii 
Selous,  Henry,  sec  Obituaries 
“Serpents  of  Yun  nan,”  372 
Seurat,  Georges,  see  Obituaries 
Shade,  W.  A.,  sec  Obituaries 
Shannon,  J.  J.,  “  Winifred,  Duchess  of  Port¬ 
land,”  “  Mrs.  tk  C.  Chambers,  ”  2G2  ; 
“Miss  Jessie  Watson,”  xxii 


Shcflleld,  George,  “A  Hundred  Years  Ago,” 
iii 

Shelley,  Samuel,  5Iiniatures  hy,  316 
Short,  Frank,  “The  Timber  Shi|),"  xxv 
Sickert,  Waller,  "  Die|)|)e,"  xxx 
Simonds,  George,  “The  late  lion.  F.  J. 
Tollemaelie,  163 

Simliug,  Stephan  y\..  Grand  Pi-ix,  “Mere 
(kiplive,’'  66,  165;  “  Un  Homme  et  unc 
Femme,”  16.5 

Smart,  .John,  INliniafures  by,  280 
Smokiaua,  see  Books  Reviewed 
Smythe,  L.  P.,  R.I.,  “  The  Cornfield,”  30.5 
Snyders,  Francis,  388 
Socieledes  Artistes,  Frangais,  xvi 
Society  of  British  Pastellists,  see  E.xhibitions 
Society  of  Lady  Artists,  .see  Exhibitions 
Society  of  Painter-Etchers,  French,  xxviii 
Society  of  Portraitists,  The  New,  xxv  ;  see 
Exhibitions 

Society  of  Scottish  Artists,  xxiv 
Solomon,  Abraham,  “  Deiiarture  of  the  Ilili- 
gence,  Biarritz,”  211 

Solomon,  S.  J.,  “Judgment  of  Paris,”  2.57  ; 
“Sir  J.  Simon,'’  “  Jlr.s.  Beddington,” 
xxxviii 

Some  Principles  of  Every-day  Art,  see  Books 
Reviewed 

South  Kensington  Museum,  Salting  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Oriental  Porcelain  at,  31  ;  Recent 
acciuisitions  at  the,  xxi,  xxv,  xxxiii,  xlvi ; 
Raphael  Cartoons  at,  xl 
South  Wales  Art  Society,  iii 
Spencer,  Gervase,  Miniatures  by,  276 
Spindler,  Walter,  “  Mine.  Bernhardt,”  368 
Stanfield,  Clarkson,  R.A.,  “Old  Roman 
Bridge  at  Avignon,”  “  Rougli  Weather- 
Entrance  to  Dorpt,”  92  ;  ”  On  the  French 
Coast,"  193 

Stauffer,  Charles,  .see  Obituaries 
Steer,  W.  P.,  “Jonquil.”  ii  ;  “Ballerina 
Assoluta,’’  “Mrs.  Cyprian  Williams.  ’xxx 
Stevens,  Alfred,  Grand  Prix,  “Fedora,’’ 
“Madeleine,”  “Lady  Macbeth,"  “  Uiie 
Visite,”  “  Un  Salon,”  “  Devant  lamer 
Orgeuse,  "  16;  “Lc  Paiiillon,’’  “La  Dame 
Jaime,”  361 

Stokes,  Adrian,  “Through  the  jMorning 
Mist,”  256;  “The  Setting  Sun,"  263  ; 
“  Off'  St.  Ives,”  ii 

Stokes,  Mrs.  A.,  “Edelweiss,”  xiv 
Stone.  Marcus,  R.A.,  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
258 

“Storia  di  Forli,”  374 

Stott,  E.,  “Feeding  the  Ducks,”  “The 
Bathers,”  “  God’s  Acre,  "c39 
Strang,  William,  “  Drowned,”  “Castaways,” 
“  Charon,”  xxv 

Strudwick,  J.  i\I.,  “Elaine,”  261 
Strydonck,  M.  van,  “A  Breakfast  in  the 
Country,”  vi 

Stubbs,  George,  A.R.A.,  “The  Anatomy  of 
the  Horse,”  “Mares  and  Foals,"  389; 
“  The  White  Horse,”  “  The  Horse  Fright¬ 
ened  by  a  Lion  in  a  Cave,”  “  Lions  and 
Tigers  Fighting  over  a  Stag,”  396 
Students’  Atlas  of  Artistic  Anatomy,  see 
Books  Reviewed 

Summen,  limile  von  Marcke  de,  sec  Obitu¬ 
aries 

Sunday  Oiiening  of  -Museums,  xxvii 
Sundblad,  Gustave,  see  Obituaries 
“Svaghi,  Artislici  Femminili.”  see  Books 
Iteviewed 

Swan,  John  M.,  “The  Prodigal  Son,"  165; 
“African  Panthers,”  2.53;  “IMrs.  Ian 
Hamilton,”  262;  “Lioness  Defending  her 
Cubs,”  iii,  368,  396  ;  “  Jiaternily,’'  “  Pip¬ 
ing  Fisher-boy,”  ii  ;  “Fallen  Monarch,” 
x.xii 

Swynnerlon,  Mrs.  A.  L.,  “Cupidand  Psyche,” 
“  Maurice,  Son  of  E.  I’owell,  Esq.,  ’  261 
Swvnnerton,  J.  iW.,  “A  I’astoral,  ’  263, 
304 

Symonds,  W.  R.,  “Master  H.  des  Voeux,” 
xxxviii 


“  ’fableaiix  Algeriens,”  see  Books  Reviewed 
Tayler,  Chevallier,  “  Last  Communion,’'  368 
Ten-Kate,  H.,  see  Obituaries 
Teufel  the  'terrier,  see  Books  Reviewed 
Teutonic  Dragon-myth.  The,  369 
Thackeray,  The  Portraits  of,  by  George 
Chinnery  :  bust  moulded  after  nature  by 
J.  Devile ;  two  drawings  by  Maclise, 
289;  portrait  by  Frank  Stone,  A.R.A., 
two  drawings  b.v  Samuel  Laurence,  290; 
portrait  by  E.  M.  5Vard,  R.A.,  291 ; 
sketch  by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  sketch  by 
Fred.  Walker,  statuette  by  SirE.  Boehm, 
292;  portrait  by  Sir  J.  Gilbert,  busts  by 
ilarochetti,  J.  Durham,  A.R.A.,  J.  B. 
Wilhamson,  N.  Burnard,  293  ;  portraits 
by  himself,  sketches  by  J.  Leech.  J. 
Teniiiel,  L.  Sanibouriie,  44.  Doyle,  and 
Count  D’Orsay,  294—5 ;  photographs  of, 
xxxvii 
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Tlianies  from  Oxford  to  the  Tower,  The, 
see  Books  Reviewed 
Tlie  Seliool  of  Art,  see  Books  Reviewed 
'I'liomas,  Alexandre,  "  St.  Reter  Announcing 
to  the  Vii-f^in  the  Condemnation  of 
( 'hrist,"  vi 

Tlionias,  Inigo,  ■■  St.  lihadegonde  Roicliers,” 

XXV 

Thiimson.  Hugh,  see  Kxhibitions 
Thomson,  Leslie,  “  The  Wreck,"  "  Poole  Bar¬ 
bour,’’  ;t31 

Thornycroft,  W.  Hamo,  H..-\.,  ”  Science,’’ 

lot 

Tilden,  Douglas,  “Tired  Boxer,"  lOii 
Tdinahunk.  157 
'I’one  in  Photography,  311 
Tortoiseshell  book  covers,  330 
Toulmouche,  Auguste,  see  Obituaries 
'rourguenetr.  Pierre,  "  Pasteur  de  la  Steppe, ' 
’’  t’ne  Fille  d'Eive,  "  118,  110 
'J’oini.  The,  1.71 

Transactions  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancemeid  of  Art,  see  Books  Re¬ 
viewed 

Trienidal  Salon  at  Brussels,  see  Exhibitions 
Troyon.  Constantine,  ’’ Eveiung  :  Driving 
Cattle."  23t; 

'I’nrcan,  IM.,  “  I^a  Peiidure,”  lot; 

Turner,  .1.  W.  ^V.,  "Marriage  of  the  Adria¬ 
tic,’”  Ehrenbreitstein,"  ’’Summer  Hill," 
"The  Beacon-light,  the  Needles,  Isle 
of  Wight,”  “  Avalanclie,”  “Creighton 
Castle,’’  87  ;  eight  views  described  in  Sir 
W.  Scott's  works,  88:  ’’ ,V  View  on  the 
Maas,’’  "  Kilgarren  Castle," ’’ Lucerne,  ’ 
’’ Kidwelly  Castle,"  liiO;  "Van  'rrom))S 
.Shallop  entering  the  Scheldt,"  311 ;  at 
the  National  (lallery,  v 


Uchard,  Francois,  sec  Oliituaries 
Uhde.  Fritz  von.  Brand  Prix,  “The  Last 
Supix-r,’”’ La  Petite  Emilie,’’58  ;  created 
Kidght  of  Legion  of  Honour,  xxiv  ;  "  In¬ 
dustrious  Children,"  x.xxviii 
Tnion  of  ,Seul|)tor-i\lodellers,  French,  xxviii 
ITitrammelled  Art,  poem,  108 


Vanderstappen,  Pierre-Charles,  Grand  Prix, 
17:  “  L’ Homme  a  rl'ipee,’' "  Dario,”  "St, 
iMiehael  Tramiiling  on  Satan,"  18 
Vandyck,  NI,,  “The  Wife  of  Snyders," 
"  I’auline Ailorne,  Marchesade  Brignole- 
Sale,"  "Beatrix  Cosaidia,  Princess  of 
Santabroce,”  1 

Varley,  .Tohn,  see  Exhibitions 
V'ase  Paintings,  Greek,  '337 


Veliicles  and  mediums,  ,70 
Velvet,  Origin  of.  Ill 

Verboeckhoven,  Eugene,  "  The  Twins," 
1(13 

Vcrlat.  C’liarles,  see  Obituaries 
Veih,  M.,  "  Portrait  of  his  Father,”  xxxvii 
Vicar  of  Wakelield,  'I’he,  sec  Books  Re¬ 
viewed 

Vigne,  Paid  de,  "  Briedel  and  De  C’orninc,  " 
"  ly’Art  Recompense,"  18:  Grand  Prix,  17 
Vindication  of  the  Decorated  Pottery  of 
Japan.  A,  see  Books  Reviewed 
Vion,  Henri,  see  Oliituaries 
Voltaire,  see  Books  Reviewed 
Vos.  H.,  "  Miss  Simonsen,  ’  “  M.  de.  Stael," 
xxxvii:  xl 

Vritra  of  the  Veda,  The,  330 


'Walckiers,  Gustave,  see  Obituaries 
Walker  Art-Gallery,  Liverpool,  The,  Acqui¬ 
sition  of  Pictures  by,  xlviii :  sec  Exhibi¬ 
tions 

'Waller,  Mrs.,  “Lord  Armstrong,"  10!) 

W’aliis,  Henry,  see  Obituaries 
Walls  of  Stamboul.  The,  H 
Walton,  E.  A.,  Peasant-Girl  and  Boy,"  xiv  : 
“  Girl  in  Brown,"  x.xiii  :  “  Sisters,'"  "  Pas¬ 
toral,”  xx.x 

Wanted— a  King,  sec  Books  Reviewed 
Ward,  Edwin,  "  Peter,  ’  “  J.  F.  Boyes,  Esq.,” 
"John  Burns,”  xxxvii 

■Ward,  Janies,  "Bull-Baiting,”  391:  Boa 
Constrictor  Seizing  a  Man  and  a  Hor.se,’’ 
“  Bull  and  Calf,”  393 
Warwick  Castle,  I 

Waterhouse,  .1.  W.,  A.R.A.,  “  Ulysses,”  333, 
3.73:  "  ttiree,"  3113  :  “  Mariamne,"  vi 
\Vaterlow,  E.  A.,  A.R.A.,  "  Misty  Alorning," 
‘3,70 

Watteau,  -Sale  of  Sketches  by,  xl 
Watts,  G.  F.,  R.A.,  "  Fata  Morgana,"  13  : 
"Lord  Tennyson,”  110:  "Lord  Arm¬ 
strong,"  199 :  "  Lady  Catherine  Thynne," 
3'30  :  "The  Deluge:  the  Forty-first  Day,” 
3011:  "Roman  Lady,"  xxii,  xliii :  “Por¬ 
trait  of  a  fthild,’’  xxii 

Walts,  James  T.,"  A  WTutcr  Evening  Glow," 
ii  , 

Wauters,  Emile,  “Madame  Somzee,"  "Por¬ 
trait  de  M.  Cosine  tSomzee,”  "  IMrtrait 
of  Lientenant- General  Baron  Gotli- 
net,”  1.5 :  “  Le  Caire  au  Pont  de  Kasr-el- 
Nil,”  “  Le  Pont  de  Boulacq,”  “Pecheur 
Marocain,"  Grand  Prix,  10  :  "M.  1 1.  Sjiiel- 
niann, "  xv ;  exhibition  of  works  at 
Paris,  xxxi 

Webb,  Aston,  Design  for  South  Kensington 
Museum,  xliii 


Webb,  James,  “  "S^iew  of  Cartliagena, 
Spain,’'  ’371 

Webster,  Tliomas,  R.A.,  “The  Evening 
Meal,"  93 

“  Wedgwood,”  by  Mr.  Rathbone,  xliii 
Weguelin,  J.  R  ,  at  the  Royal. Institute,  110  ; 

"  Old  Love  Renewed,"  ‘301 
Wercnskiold,  M.,  Grand  Prix,  Paris  ICxhibi- 
tion,  00 

Westminster  Abbey,  Report  of  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  enlargement  of,  xiii,  xl 
IThii/  Dresser.  The,  1,71 
Whistler,  J.  McNeil.  ’’  Portrait  of  l  ady 
Archibald  Campbell,”  "  Fur  Jacket,” 
vi :  "  Port  rait  of  Carlyle,"  xxxii 
Wilkie,  Sir  David.  " 'I’he  Letter  of  Intro¬ 
duction,”  91:  "Rabbit  on  the  Wall," 
10.7 

Willis,  Richard,  "OLove  !  hasshe  Done  tliis 
to  Thee 101 

\Vilson,  George  W.,  "  Alodel  of  a  Fountain,” 
101 

AVilson,  P.  Maegregor,  “  Iona,  "  xxii 
Wilson,  Richard,  “Tivoli,"  193 
Winchester,  Gilbert’s  Statue  of  the  Queen 
_  at,  xxxviii,  xliii 

W’ingate,  Lawton,  "At  the  Wa'gaun  o’ the 
Winter,”  "  Drinking-place— I\lid-day,  Oc- 
tolier,”  xxii 

AVirgman,  Blake,  "  Miss  Applin,”  xxxviii 
Women's  University  Extension  Work  in 
Southwark,  xxxii 

Wood-Carving,  A  Manual  of,  sec  Books  Re¬ 
viewed 

Wood,  J.  W'arrington,  born  1839,  studies  at 
Warrington,  goes  to  Rome,  exhibits 
“Eve,"  "Elisha  the  Tishbite,”  “St.  iMi- 
chael  Overcoming  Satan,”  statues  of 
Raphael  and  Michelangelo,  "  The  Sisters 
of  Bethany,"  "Proserpine,”  "Samson 
Killing  the  Lion,”  “Oberonand  Titaida,” 
medallion  of  Keats,  13(>:  elected  member 
of  Guild  of  St.  Luke,  137 
AVood,  William,  Miniatures  by,  315 
Wordsworth's  Grave,  see  Books  Re¬ 
viewed 

Wlirtzburg  Gospels.  'I’he,  l!ll 
Wyllie,  W.  L.,  A.R,  A.,  “  Bringing  in  the 
Fish,”  "  By  the  Sea-shore,”  338 


“  XX,”  Annual  Exhibition  of  the,  see  Ex¬ 
hibitions 


Zincke,  C.  F.,  Miiuatures  by,  173 
Zorn,  JI.,  “  j\I.  Spuller,  ’  ”  Portrait  de  Dame," 
303 


Prinikd  bv  Cassell  &  Co.mp.vny,  Limited,  La  Belle  Sauvaoe,  London",  E.C. 


SELECTIONS  FROM 


CASSELL  &  COMPANY’S  PUBLICATIONS. 


ILLUSTRATED  AND  PINE  ART  WORKS. 


Shakspere,  The  International.  Consisting  of 

an  Edition  de  luxe  of  the  principal  Plays  of  Shakspere,  with 
Original  Drawings  by  the  leading  Artists  of  the  world,  reproduced 
in  the  highest  style  of  Photogravure. 

King  Henry  VIII.  Illustrated  by  Sir  James  Linton,  P.R.I. 

105. 

Othello.  Illustrated  by  Frank  Dicksee,  R.A.  los. 

King  Henry  IV.  Illustrated  by  Eduard  Grutzner.  los. 
As  Vou  Like  It.  Illustrated  by  Emile  Bayard.  ;^3  ios. 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  Illustrated  by  Frank  Dicksee,  R.A. 
Published  at;^3  los. ,  and  advanced  in  price  to  ;^7  los. 

The  Magazine  of  An.  Yearly  Volume.  With 

12  exquisite  Photogravures,  Etchings,  &c.,  and  several  Hundred 
choice  Engravings  from  Original  Drawings  by  the  first  Artists  of 
the  day  and  from  famous  Paintings.  Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  i6s. 

Abbeys  and  Churches  of  England  and 

Wales.  Descriptive,  Historical,  Pictorial.  With  Original  Illus¬ 
trations  by  eminent  Artists.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Bonney, 
F.R.S.  Fine  Faper Edition.  Series  I.  &  II.,  21s.  each. 

Cathedrals,  Abbeys,  and  Churches  of 

Kngland  and  Wales:  Descriptive,  Historical,  Pictorial. 
Popular  Edition.  In  Two  Vols.,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  25s. 

Rivers  of  Great  Britain.  The  Royal 

River  :  The  Thames,  from  Source  to  Sea.  With 
Descriptive  Text  by  various  writers,  and  a  Series  of  beautiful 
Engravings  from  Original  Designs  by  leading  Artists.  Poptilar 
Edition,  i6s.  Fine  Paper  Edition,  royal  4to,  384  pages  with 
Etching  for  Frontispiece,  cloth  gilt,  ;^2  2s. 

Rivers  of  Great  Britain.  Descriptive,  Historical, 

Pictorial.  Rivers  of  the  East  Coast.  With  numerous 
highly  finished  Engravings.  ^  Royal  4to,  384  pages,  cloth  gilt,  gilt 
edges,  with  Etching  as  Frontispiece,  42s. 

Cabinet  Portrait  Gallery,  The.  Each  Series 

containing  36  Cabinet  Photographs  of  Eminent  Men  and  Women  of 
the  day,  from  Photographs  by  Messrs.  W.  and  D.  Downey,  Photo¬ 
graphers  to  the  Queen.  With  Biographical  Sketches.  Series  I.  &  II., 
15s.  each. 

Illustrated  British  Ballads.  With  Several 

Hundred  Original  Illustrations.  Complete  in  Two  Vols.,  cloth,  15s. 

Familiar  Wild  Birds.  By  W.  Swaysland, 

F. Z.S.  Complete  in  Four  Series.  With  40  Full-page  Exquisite 
Coloured  Illustrations  and  numerous  Original  Wood  Engravings 
in  each.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  in  cardboard  box,  t2S,  6d.  each ; 
or  in  morocco,  cloth  sides,  full  gilt,  12s.  6d.  each. 

Familiar  Garden  Flowers.  Complete  in  Five 

Series.  With  Descriptive  Text  by  Shirley  Hibberd,  and  40 
Full-page  Coloured  Plates  in  each  Series  from  Original  Paintings 
by  F.  E.  Hulme,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A.  Cloth  gilt,  in  cardboard  box, 
I2S.  6d.  each ;  or  in  morocco,  cloth  sides,  full  gilt,  12s.  6d.  each. 

Familiar  Wild  Flowers.  Complete  in  Five 

Series.  By  F.  E.  Hulme,  F.L.S.  With  40  Full-page  Original 
Coloured  Plates  in  each,  and  Descriptive  Text.  Cloth  gilt,  in  card¬ 
board  box,  12s.  6d.  each  ;  or  morocco,  cloth  sides,  full  gilt,  12s.  6d. 
each. 

Familiar  Trees.  Complete  in  Two  Series.  By 

G.  S.  Boulger,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.  With  40  Full-page  Coloured  Plates 
in  each,  from  Original  Paintings  by  W.  H.  J.  Boot.  Cloth  gilt,  card¬ 
board  box,  I2S.  6d.  each. 

Adventure,  The  World  of.  An  entirely  New 

and  Original  Work,  fully  Illustrated  throughout.  768  pages,  extra 
crown  4to.  Three  Vols.  Cloth,  9s.  each. 

The  World  of  Wonders.  Two  Volumes.  With 

over  400  Illustrations.  4to,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  each. 

The  World  of  Wit  and  Humour,  With 

about  400  Illustrations.  Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

^sop^s  Fables.  With  about  150  Original  Illustra¬ 
tion.^  by  Ernest  Griset.  Cheap  Edition.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. ;  bevelled 
boards,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

Character  Sketches  from  Dickens.  First, 

Second,  and  Third  Series.  Each  containing  Six  Original  Draw¬ 
ings,  by  Frederick  Barnard,  reproduced  in  Photogravure  on  India 
paper.  Size,  20X  14^,  In  Portfolio,  2js.  each  Series. 

Character  Sketches  from  Thackeray. 

Six  New  and  Original  Drawings  by  Frederick  Barnard,  repro¬ 
duced  in  Photogravure,  on  India  paper,  size  20  x  145^  inches.  The 
subjects  are : — 'I'he  Little  Sister,  Becky  Sharp,  Colonel 
Newcombe,  Major  Pendennis,  Captain  Costigan,  Major 
Dobbin.  In  Portfolio.  21s. 


Picturesque  Mediterranean,  The.  With  a 

Series  of  Magnificent  Illustrations  from  Original  Designs  made 
on  the  spot  by  leading  Artists  of  the  day.  With  Frontispiece  in 
Colour  to  each  Volume  by  Birket  Foster,  R.I,  Complete  in  2 
Vols.  Royal  4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  each. 

Picturesque  Europe.  Popular  Edition.  Com¬ 
plete  in  Five  Volumes.  Each  containing  13  Exquisite  Steel  Plates, 
and  about  200  Original  Engravings,  by  the  best  Artists.  Cloth  gilt, 
18s.  each.  Vols.  1.  and  II. ,  comprising  the  British  Isles,  can 
also  be  had  bound  together,  cloth  gilt,  31s.  6d.  N.B. — The  Original 
Edition,  in  Five  Magnificent  Volumes,  royal  4to  size,  can  still  be 
obtained,  price,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  Twenty  Guineas ;  half-morocco. 
Thirty  Guineas  ;  morocco  gilt,  Fifty  Guineas  the  set. 

Picturesque  America.  Complete  in  Four  Vols. 

With  12  Exquisite  Steel  Plates  and  about  200  Original  Wood  En¬ 
gravings  in  each.  Royal  410,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  £0.  2s.  each. 

Picturesque  Australasia.  A  Delineation  by 

Pen  and  Pencil  of  the  Scenery,  the  Towns,  and  the  Life  of  the 
People  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Tasmania,  and  the  adjacent  Islands.  With  upwards  of  1,000 
Illustrations  executed  expressly  for  the  work.  Complete  in  Four 
Volumes,  extra  crown  4to,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Picturesque  Canada.  A  Delineation  by  Pen  and 

Pencil  of  all  the  Features  of  Interest  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
from  its  Discovery  to  the  Present  Day.  With  about  Six  Hundred 
Original  Illustrations.  Complete  in  Two  Volumes.  3s.  each. 

Egypt:  Descriptive,  Historical,  and  Pie- 

turesque.  By  Prof.  G.  Ebers.  Translated  by  Clara  Bell, 
with  Notes  by  Samuel  Birch,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. ,  F.S.A.  With 
about  800  Magnificent  Original  illustrations.  Popular  Edition,  in 
Two  Volumes,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  42s. 

Old  and  New  Edinburgh,  Cassell’s.  Com- 

plete  in  Three  Volumes,  with  upwards  of  600  Illustrations.  Cloth, 
9s,  each;  or  in  Library  binding.  Three  Vols.,  los.  the  set. 

Our  Own  Country.  With  about  1,200  Original 

Illustrations  and  Steel  Frontispieces.  Complete  in  Six  Vols.,  cloth, 
7s.  6d.  each.  Library  Edition,  Three  Double  Vols.,  17s.  6d. 
the  set. 

The  Countries  of  the  World.  By  Dr.  Robert 

Brown,  F.R.G.S.  With  about  750  Illustrations.  Complete  in  Six 
Vols.,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  each.  ;  or  Three  Vols.,  Library  binding,  37s. 6d. 


Heroes  of  Britain  in  Peace  and  War. 

Popular  Edition.  With  about  300  Illustrations.  Complete  in 
Two  Vols.  Extra  crown  410,  cloth,  5s.  each.  Cheap  Edition. 
Vol.  I,  3s.  6d. 

The  Sea ;  its  Stirring  Story  of  Adven- 

ture.  Peril,  and.  Heroism.  By  F.  Whymper.  With  400 
Original  Illustrations.  Four  Vols.,  7s.  6d.  each.  Library  binding, 
Two  Vols.,  25s. 

The  Leopold  Shakspere.  From  the  Text  of 

Professor  Delius,  with  Introduction  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  con¬ 
taining  about  400  Illustrations.  Cheap  Edition.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  ; 
cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5s.  ;  small  4to,  roxburgh,  7s.  6d. 

The  Royal  Shakspere.  With  Exquisite  Steel 

Plates  and  Full-page  Wood  Engravings,  by  Frank  Dicksee, 
R.A.,and  other  Artists.  Complete  in  Three  Volumes.  15s.  each. 

CasselFs  Quarto  Shakespeare.  Edited  by 

Charles  and  Mary  Cowden  Clarke,  and  containing  about  600 
Illustrations  by  H.  C.  Selous.  Complete  in  Three  Vols.,  cloth  gilt, 
£'^  3s.  :  also  published  in  Three  separate  Volumes,  in  cloth,  viz.  : — 
The  Comedies,  21s.;  The  Historical  Plays,  18s.  6d.  ;  The 
Tragedies,  25s. 


The  Dore  Fine-Art  Volumes:— 


The  Dore  Bible.  Small  folio, 
cloih,  £%  ;  best  morocco,  gilt 
edges,  i;i5. 

Dante’s  Inferno,  zis. 


Milton’s  Paradise  Lost. 

Popular  Ediiioji^  21s. 

Dore  Gallery,  The.  Popular 
Edition,  42s. 


The  English  School  of  Painting.  By  M. 

Ernest  Chesneau.  Translated  by  L.  N.  Etherington.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Professor  Ruskin.  Illustrated  with  upwards  of 
100  Engravings.  Cheap  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

Artistic  Anatomy.  By  Prof.  M.  Duval.  Translated 
by  F.  E.  Fenton,  M.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.  With  about  100  Illustra¬ 
tions.  5s. 


Cassell  cS^  Company.^  Limited  :  London^  Far  is  6^  Melbourne, 
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Sezect/ons  from  Cassell  6^  Company's  Publications. 


BIOGRAPHY,  TRAVELS,  HISTORY, 

Houghton,  Lord.  The  Life,  Letters,  and 
Friendships  of  Richard  Monekton  Milnes,  First 
L-ord  Houghton.  By  T.  Wemyss  Reid,  Author  of  '‘'The 
Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  \V.  E.  Forster.”  Two  Volumes,  with  Two 
Portraits.  32s. 

Richard  Redgrave,  C.B.,  R.A.  Memoir  com- 

piled  from  his  Diary.  By  F.  M.  Redgrave.  With  Portrait  and 
Three  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  los.  6d. 

Marie  Bashkirtseff,  The  Journal  of. 

Translated  'rom  the  French,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Mathii.de 
Blind.  With  Two  Portraits  and  an  Autograph  Letter.  Cheap 
Edition,  In  One  Volume,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

Mane  Bashkirtseff,  The  Tellers  of.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French  by  Mary  J.  Serrano.  With  Portrait, 
Autograph  Letters,  and  Sketches.  7s.  6d. 

Richard,  Henry,  M.P.,  A  Biography.  By 

Charles  Miall.  With  Portrait.  Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Wood,  Rev.  J.  G.,  Life  of  the.  r>y  liis  Son,  the 

Rev.  Theodore  Wood.  With  Portrait.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  Cheap 
Edition,  5s. 

Oliver  Cromwell :  the  Man  and  his  Mis- 
sion.  By  J.  A.  Picto.n,  M.P.  With  Steel  Portrait.  Cheap 
Edition.  5s. 

A  History  of  Modern  Europe.  By  C.  A. 

Fyffe,  M.A.  Complete  in  Three  Volumes.  Demy  8vo,  12s.  each. 

Peoples  of  the  WorTd.  Complete  in  Six  Volumes. 

By  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  F.R.G.S.  Illustrated.  7s.  6d.  each. 
Cities  of  the  World.  Illustrated  throughout.  Com¬ 
plete  in  Four  Vols.  7s.  6d.  each. 

Gleanings  from  Popular  Authors.  Complete 

in  Two  Vols.  With  Original  Illustrations.  9s.  each. 

Universal  History,  Cassell’s  Illustrated. 

Vols.  I.,  11. ,  IH,,  and  IV.  Profusely  Illustrated.  4to,  gs.  each. 

England,  Cassell’s  H  istory  of,  from  the  Earliest 

Period  to  the  Present  Time.  With  2,000  Illustrations.  Complete 
in  Ten  Vols.,  9s.  each.  Library  Edition,  Ten  Vols.,  ^5.  Vols. 
I.,  11. ,  III.,  and  IV.  New  and  Revised  Edition,  extra  crown  410, 
9s.  each. 

India,  Cassell’s  History  of.  By  James  Grant. 

With  about  400  Illustrations.  Two  Vols.,  9s.  each. 

Russo-Turkish  War,  Cassell’s  History  of. 

With  about  500  Illustrations.  Two  Vols.,  9s.  each. 

United  States,  Cassell’s  History  of  the. 

By  Edmund  Ollier.  With  600  Illustrations.  Three  Vols.,  9s.  each. 

British  Battles  on  Land  and  Sea.  By  James 

Grant.  With  about  600  Illustrations.  Three  Vols.,  9s.  each. 
Supplementary  Volume,  describing  Recent  Campaigns,  9s. 

The  Dictionary  of  English  History:  A 

Complete  Record  of  the  Doings  of  the  Englisli  Nation  at  Home 
and  Abroad.  Cheap  Edition.  Cloth,  los.  6d.  ;  roxburgh,  15s. 


LITERATURE,  CYCLOPEDIAS,  &c. 

The  Eneyelopasdic  Dictionary.  A  New  and 

Original  Work  of  Reference  to  all  the  Words  in  the  English 
Language,  with  a  Full  Account  of  their  Origin,  Meaning,  Pro¬ 
nunciation,  and  Use.  Complete  in  14  divisional  Vols.  Price  los.  6d. 
each;  or  in  Double  Vols.,  half-morocco,  21s.  each.;  half-russia, 
25s.  each. 

Cassell’s  English  Dictionary.  Giving  definitions 

of  more  than  100,000  words  and  phrases.  Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Cassell’s  Miniature  Cyclopaedia.  Containing 

30,000  Subjects.  Giving  Information  on  about  200,000  Questions. 
Cloth,  3s.  6d.  ;  half-roxburgh,  4s.  6d. 

Cassell’s  Concise  Cyclopaedia.  Containing 

about  12,000  Subjects.  With  about  600  Illustrations.  Nezv  and 
Cheap  Edition.  Royal  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Mechanics,  The  Practical  Dictionary  of. 

Containing  15,000  Drawings  of  Machinery,  Instruments,  and  Tools, 
with  Comprehensive  and  Technical  Description  of  every  subject. 
Four  Vols.,  cloth,  21s.  each  :  half- morocco,  25s.  each. 

Library  of  English  Literature.  By  Prof. 

Henry  Morley.  The  Five  Volumes  handsomely  bound  in  half-  . 
morocco,  ;^5  5s.  Popular  Edition,  complete  in  Five  Vols.,  7s.  6d. 
each. 

English  Literature,  Dictionary  of.  Being 

a  Comprehensive  Guide  to  English  Authors  and  their  Works.  By 
W.  Davenport  Adams.  Cheap  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

Phrase  and  Fable,  Dictionary  of: 

giving  the  Derivation,  Source,  or  Origin  of  Common  Phrases, 
Allusions,  and  Words  that  have  a  Tale  to  Tell.  By  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Brewer.  Enlarged  Edition,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Old  and  JNew  London.  Complete  in  Six  Vols., 

with  about  1,200  Engravings,  9s.  each.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  are  by 
Walter  Thornbury,  the  other  Vols.  are  by  Edward  Walford. 

Greater  London.  By  Edward  Walford.  With 

about  400  Original  Illustrations.  Two  Vols.,  9s.  each. 

Gulliver’s  Travels.  With  Eighty-eight  Engravings 

by  Morten.  Cheap  Edition,  crown  4to,  cloth,  5s. 

The  Book  of  Health.  By  Eminent  Physicians  and 

Surgeons.  Price  21s. 

The  Family  Physician.  A  Manual  of  Domestic 

Medicine.  By  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  Principal  London 
Hospitals.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  1,088  pages,  royal  8vo,  21s. 

Domestic  Dictionary,  Cassell’s.  An  Ency¬ 

clopaedia  for  the  Household.  1,280  pages,  7s.  6d. ;  half-roan,  9s. 

Dictionary  of  Cookery,  Cassell’s.  The 

Largest,  Cheapest,  and  Best  Cookery  Book  ever  published.  Cheap 
Edition,  1,280  pages,  royal  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  ;  roxburgh,  los.  6d. 

H  ousehold,  Cassell’s  Book  of  the.  A  New, 

Valuable,  and  Practical  Work  on  every  Department  of  Household 
Management.  With  numerous  Illustrations..  Complete  in  Four 
Vols.,  5s.  each. 


SCIENCE  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


Heavens,  The  Story  of  the.  By  Sir  Robert 
Stawell  Ball,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.  Illustrated.  Popular 
Edition,  I2S.  6d. 

Star-  Land.  Being  'talks  with  Young  People  about  the 
Wonders  of  the  Heavens.  By  Sir  Robert  Stawell  Ball, 
LL.D.,  F.  R.S.,  F.  K.A.S.  Illustrated.  6s. 

Electricitv  in  the  Service  of  Man.  A  Popular 

and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Applications  of  Electricity  in  Modern 
Life.  With  nearly  850  lllustration.s.  Cheap  Edition.  9s. 

Earth,  Our,  and  its  Story.  Edited  by  hr. 

Robert  Brown,  F.R.G.S.  With  36  Coloured  Plates  and 
upwards  of  700  Wood  Engravings.  Complete  in  Three  Volumes. 
9s.  each. 

Science  for  All.  Revised  Edition.  Edited  by  Dr. 

Robert  Brown,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  Complete  in  Five  Vols.,  with 
about  1,500  Illustrations  and  Diagrams.  410,  cloth,  9s.  each. 

European  Butterflies  and  Moths.  By 

W.  F.  Kirby.  With  61  Coloured  Plates.  Demy  4to,  cloth  gilt,  35s. 

New  Natural  History,  Cassell’s.  Edited 

by  Prof.  P.  Martin  Duncan,  M.B.,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by  eminent 
Scientific  Writers.  Complete  in  6  Vols.  Illustrated.  9s.  each. 

Nature’s  Wonder  Workers  Being  some  Short 

Life  Histories  in  the  Insect  World.  By  Kate  R.  Lovell.  Illus¬ 
trated,  Cloth,  5s. 

Birds’  Nests,  Eggs,  and  Egg-Collecting. 

By  R.  Kearton.  Illustrated  with  16  Coloured  Plates  of  Eggs. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5^. 

Field  Naturalist’s  Handbook.  By  the  Rev. 

J.  G.  Wood  and  Theodore  Wood.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 


Figuier’s  Popular  Scientific  Works.  The 

Text  revised  and  corrected  by  eminent  English  Authorities.  With 
Several  Hundred  Illustrations  in  each.  Cheap  Edition,  3s.  6d.  each. 
(Also  issuing  in  Monthly  Parts.  A  Prospectus  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion.  ) 

The  Book  of  the  Horse.  By  Samuel  Sidney. 

With  25  Fac-simile  Coloured  Plates.  Cloth,  35s. ;  half- morocco, 45s. 

Illustrated  Book  of  the  Dog.  By  Vero  Shaw, 

B.A.  With  28  Fac-simile  Coloured  Plates.  Demy  4to,  cloth,  35s.  ; 
half-morocco,  45s. 

Canaries  and  Cage-Birds,The  Illustrated 

Book  of.  With  56  Fac-simile  Coloured  Plates.  Cloth,  35s.  ; 
half-morocco,  45s. 

The  Illustrated  Book  of  Poultry.  By 

L.  Wright.  With  50  Coloured  I'lates.  Cloth,  31s.  6d. 

Dairy  Farming.  By  Prof.  J.  P.  .Sheldon.  With 

Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  Cheap  Edition, 

The  Illustrated  Book  of  Pigeons.  By 

R.  Fulton.  Edited  by  L.  Wright.  With  50  Coloured  Plates, 
and  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  31s.  6d.  :  half-morocco,  £1  2S, 

Paxton’s  Flower  Garden.  By  Sir  Joseph 

Paxton  and  Prof.  Lindlev.  Thoroughly  Revised  by  Thoma  s 
P.AINES,  F.R.H.S.  With  too  Coloured  Plates.  (Price  on  appli 
cation.) 

Cassell’s  Popular  Gardening.  A  Compre¬ 

hensive  Practical  Guide  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  FloweiT, 
Fruit,  and  Vegetables.  Illustrated  throughout.  In  Four  Vols. 
5s.  t  ach. 


Cassell  Company,  Limited:  London,  Paris  Melbourne 


Selections  from  Cassell  &>  Company's  Publications. 


BIBLES,  RELIGIOUS  WORKS.  &c. 


The  Life  of  Christ.  By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 

Farrak,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 

Library  Edition  {;>,2nd  Edition').  Two  Vols.,  cloth,  24s.  ;  morocco, 

£,2  2S. 

Ilhistrated  Edition.,  extra  crown  4to,  morocco,  ^2  2s.  Cheap 
Edition,  large  4to,  7s.  6d. 

Popular  Edition,  in  One  Vol.,  cloth,  6s.  ;  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges, 
7s.  6d.  ;  Persian  morocco,  gilt  edges,  los.  6d.  ;  tree  calf,  15s. 

The  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul.  By  the 

Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 

Library  Edition  {20th  Thousand).  Two  Vols., 24s.;  morocco, ^22s. 
Illustrated  Edition,  with  about  300  Illustrations  and  Coloured 
Maps.  4to,  cloth,  is. ;  morocco,  £2  2s. 

Popular  Edition,  One  Volume,  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  ;  cloth 

gilt,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d.;  Persian  morocco,  los.  6d. ;  tree  calf,  15s. 

The  Early  Days  of  Christianity.  By  the 

Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  Library  Edition 
{Ninth  Thousand).  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  24s.  Morocco,  £2  2s. 
Popular  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume,  6s.;  cloth  gilt,  gilt 
edges,  7s.  6d. ;  Persian  morocco,  los.  6d.  ;  tree  calf,  15s. 

The  Old  Testament  Commentary  for 

English.  Readers.  By  various  Writers.  Edited  by  the  Right 
Rev.  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 
Complete  in  5  Vols.,  21s.  each. 

Vol.  I.  contains  Genesis  to  Numbers. 

Vol.  1 1,  contains  Deuteronomy  to  Samuel  II. 

Vol,  III.  contains  Kings  I.  to  Esther. 

Vol.  IV.  contains  Job  to  Isaiah. 

Vol.  V.  contains  Jeremiah  to  Malachi. 

The  New  Testament  Commentary  for 
English  Readers.  Edited  by  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  In  Three  Volumes,  21s,  each. 

Vol.  I.  contains  the  Four  Gospels. 

Vol.  II.  contains  the  Acts,  Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians. 

Vol.  III.  contains  the  remaining  Books  of  the  New  Testament, 

Cassell’s  Illustrated  Bible.  With  900  Illustra¬ 

tions.  Persian  morocco,  or  in  leather,  with  corners  and  cUsps. 

The  Child’s  Bible.  With  200  Illustrations.  Cheap 

Edition,  7s.  6d, 

The  Dor^  Bible.  With  238  Illustrations  by  Gustave 

Dor6.  Small  folio,  cloth,  £8  ;  best  morocco,  gilt  edges,  ;^i5. 


Holy  Land  and  the  Bible,  The.  A  Book  ol 

Scripture  Illustrations  gathered  iii  Palestine.  }’,y  the  Rev.  Cun¬ 
ningham  GaiiciE,  D.D.  Illusir, lie, I  Edition.  One  Vol.  21s. 
“Graven  in  the  Rock;”  or,  the  Historical  Acca- 

racy  of  the  Bible  confirmed  by  reference  to  the  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  Sculptures  in  the  British  Museum  and  elsewhere.  A 
companion  volume  to  “Moses  and  Geology.”  By  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  Kinns,  b  .  R.A.S.,  &c.  &c.  With  Numerous  Engravings, 

I2S.  6d. 

ConQUGSts  of  th©  Cross.  A  Record  of  Missionary 

Work  throughout  the  World.  By  Edwin  Hodder,  Author  of 
“The  Life  of  the  Seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.”  With  numerous 
Original  Illustrations.  Complete  in  3  Vols.,  9s.  each. 

Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress  and  Holy 

War.  With  200  Illustrations.  Comprehensive  notes  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Maguire,  and  a  New  Life  of  Bunyan  by  the  Rev,  John 
Brown,  B.A.,  D  D.,  specially  prepared  for  this  New  and  Cheap 
edition.  In  One  Volume,  demy  4to,  cloth,  i6s. 

Life  of  the  World  to  Come,  The,  and 

other  Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Shore,  M.A. 
Fourth  Eitition,  53. 

St.  George  for  England.  Sermons  for  Children, 

by  the  Rev.  Canon  Shore,  M.A.  Fijth  Edition.  5s. 

The  Bible  Educator.  Edited  by  the  Very  Rev. 

E.  H.  Plumptre,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Wells.  With  upwards  of  400 
Illustrations  and  Maps.  Four  Vols.,  4to,  cloth,  6s.  each. 

Quiver,  The,  Illustrated  Magazine  for  Sunday  and 

General  Reading.  Published  in  Yearly  Volumes,  7s.  6d.  ;  and  in 
Monthly  Parts,  6d. 

Religion,  The  Dictionary  of.  An  Encyclopedia 

of  Christian  and  other  Religious  Doctrines,  Denomination.s,  Sects, 
Heresies,  Ecclesiastical  Terms,  History,  Biography,  &c.  &c.  By 
the  Rev.  William  Benham,  B.D.  Cheap  Eaition.  los.  6d. 

Cassell’s  Bible  Dictionary.  With  nearly  600 

Illustrations.  4to,  1,159  pages.  Complete  in  One  Vol.  Cheap 
Edition.  Cloth,  7s.  6d.  ;  roxburgh,  los.  6d. 

The  Child’s  Life  of  Christ.  With  nearly  300 

Original  Wood  Engravings.  Demy  8vo,  21s.  Cheap  Edition, 
cloth,  7s.  6d. 

The  Marriage  Ring.  A  Gift-Book  for  the  Newly 

Married  and  for  those  contemplating  Marriage.  By  William 
Landels,  D.D.  Nezv  and  Cheaper  Edition  in  white  leatherette, 
3s.  6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 


The  Little  Minister.  By  J.  M.  Barrik,  author 

of  “  A  Window  in  Thrums,”  &c.  Three  Volumes,  extra  crown 
8vo,  31s.  6d. 

Volumes  by  R.  L.  Stevenson. 

The  Master  of  Ballantrae.  Illustrated.  Eighieenth 
Thousand.  3s.  6d. 

Treasure  Island..  Illustrated.  Thirty-sixth  Thousand. 
3s.  6d. 

Kidnapped.  Illustrated.  Twenty-eighth  Thousand.  3s.  6d. 
The  Black  Arrow.  Illustrated.  Seventeenth  Thousand. 
3s.  6d. 

The  Splendid  Spur.  By  Q.  Illustrated.  3=.  6d. 
King  Solomon’s  Mines.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard. 

Illustrated  Edition.  Eighty-first  Thousand.  3s.  6d. 

N  oughts  and  Grosses :  Stories,  Studies,  and 

Sketches.  By  Q.  Cloth,  55. 

The  Secret  of  the  Lamas:  a  Tale  of  Thibet.  5s. 
Strange  Doings  in  Strange  Places.  Com- 

plete  Sensational  Stories  by  Frank  Barrett,  Q,  G.  Manville 
Fenn,  &c.  &c.  Cloth,  5s. 


Cassell’s  Family  Magazine.  Published  in 

Monthly  Parts,  7d. ,  and  Vearly  Vols.,  gs. 

Cassell’s  Saturday  Journal.  Yearly  Volume. 

New  and  Enlarged  Series.  Illustrated  throughout.  7s.  6d. 

Cassell’s  Standard  Library.  Stiff  covers,  is. 

each  ;  or  bound  in  cloth,  25.  each.  List  0/  Vols.  post  free  on 
application. 

Civil  Service,  Guide  to  Employment  in 

the.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged.  3s.  6d. 

Cookery,  A  Year’s.  Giving  Dishes  for  Every  Day 

in  the  Year.  By  Phyllis  Browne.  2s.  6d. 

Cookery,  Cassell’s  Shilling.  An  entirely  new 

Work  on  Cookery.  The  Largest  and  Best  Book  on  the  Subject 
ever  produced  at  the  price.  8cith  Thousand.  364  pages,  limp 
cloth,  IS. 


Cooking  by  Gas,  The  Art  of.  By  Marie  Jenny 

Sugg.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s,  6d. 

Etiquette  of  Good  Society.  Cheap  Edition, 

Boards,  is.  ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Photography  for  Amateurs.  By  T.  C.  Hep- 

worth.  With  Illustrations,  is. ;  or  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Medicine,  Manuals  for  Students  of.  By 

Examiners  and  Teachers  in  well-known  Medical  Schools.  A 
Prospectus  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 

Nursing  for  the  Home  and  for  the  Hos¬ 

pital.  By  C.  J.  Wood.  Cheap  Edition,  is.  6d.  ;  or  cloth,  2s. 

Nursing  of  Sick  Children,  Handbook  for 

the.  With  a  few  Hints  on  their  Management.  By  Catherine 
J.  Wood.  2s.  6d. 

Pigeon  Keeper,  The  Practical.  By  L. 

Wright.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  &c.  3s.  6d. 

Police  Code  and  Manual  of  the  Criminal 

Law,  By  C.  E.  Howard  Vincent,  late  Director  of  Criminal 
Investigations.  Cheap  Edition  {abridged).  2s. 

Kennel  Guide,  The  Practical.  By  Dr.  Gordon 

Stables.  With  Illustrations.  Cheap  Editiori.  is. 

Poultry  Keeper,  The  Practical.  By  L. 

Wright.  3s.  6d. 

Rabbit  Keeper,  The  Practical.  By  Cuni- 

CULUS.  With  Illustrations.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Sports  and  Pastimes,  Cassell’s  Complete 

Book  of.  Cheap  Edition.  With  more  than  900  Illustrations. 
Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Technology,  Manuals  of.  Edited  by  Professor 
Ayrton,  F.R.S. ,  and  Richard  Wormell,  D.Sc.,  M.A.  With 
Original  Illustrations.  A  Prospectus  will  be  sent  on  application. 
Work.  An  Illustrated  Magazine  of  Practice  and  Theory 
for  all  Workmen,  Professional  and  Amateur.  Yearly  Volume. 
Cloth,  7s.  6d. 


Cassell  6^  Company,  Limited:  London,  Paris  6^  Melbourne. 


Selections  from  Cassell  &  CompanCs  Publications. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


Cassell’s  Popular  Atlas.  Containing  24  Coloured 

Maps  and  9  pages  of  Statistical  Information,  together  with  a  com¬ 
plete  Index  to  the  Maps.  3s.  6d. 

English  Literature,  A  First  Sketch  of. 

By  Professor  Henry  Morley.  Ne^v  and  Cheap  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

spelling,  A  Complete  Manual  of.  By  J.  D. 

Morell,  LL.D.,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools.  Cloth,  is. 

Cassell’s  Historical  Course  for  Schools. 

(i)  Stories  from  English  History,  is.  (2)  The  Simple 
Outline  of  English  History,  is.  3d.  (3)  The  Class  His¬ 
tory  OF  England.  2s.  6d. 

The  Commentary  for  Schools.  Edited  by 

the  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  List for^varded post 

free  on  application.') 

Shakspere  Reading  Book,  The.  By  IL 

COURTHOPE  Bowe.n,  M.A.  Illustrated.  3s.  6d. ;  or,  in  Three 
Separate  Books,  is.  each. 

Little  Folks’  History  of  England.  By  Isa 

Craig-Knox.  With  Thirty  Illustrations.  Cloth,  is.  6d. 

Energy  and  Motion:  A  Text-Book  of  Elementary 

Mechanics.  By  W.  Paice,  M.A.  Illustrated,  is.  fid. 

Euclid,  Cassell’s.  Edited  by  Prof.  Wallace,  is. 

Cassell's  Modeni  School  Series. 

Historical  Headers,  Casseil’s. 
Geographical  Readers,  Modern  School. 
Modern  School  Readers,  Cassell’s. 
Cassell’s  Modern  School  Arithmetics. 
Modern  School  Copy  Books,  Cassell’s. 

For  particnlars  of  the  above  Series  of  Elementary  School  Books 
adapted  to  the  latest  requirements  of  the  Edneation  Department, 
see  Cassell  <i  Company  s  Educational  Catalogue. 

Handbook  of  the  New  Code  of  Fegula- 

tions.  By  John  F.  Moss,  Clerk  of  the  Sheffield  School  Board,  is. 

French-Engl  ish  and  Engiish-French 

Dictionary,  Cassell’s.  Nezv  and  Revised  Edition.  3s.  6d. 

Cassell's  New  German-English,  English- 

German  Dictionary.  Cheap  Edition.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Lati n-Engl ish  and  E nglish-Latin  Die- 

tionary,  Cassell’s.  Q14  page>.  3s.  6d. 


Popular  Educator,  Cassell’s.  New  and 

thoroughly  Rez'ised  Edition.  Complete  in  Six  Vols.,  5s.  each. 

Technical  Educator,  Cassell’s.  Illustrated. 

New  an  i  Revised  Edition.  Complete  in  Four  Vols.,  cloth,  5s.  each. 

Animal  Painting  in  Water  Colours.  With 

18  Coloured  Plates  by  Frederick  Tayler.  5s. 

Flower  Painting  in  Water  Colours.  First 

and  Second  Series,  each  containing  20  Fac-simile  Coloured  Plates 
by  F.  K.  Hulme,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A.  5s.  each. 

Tree  Painting  in  Water  Colours.  By 

W.  H.  J  Boot.  With  18  Coloured  Plates.  5s. 

China  Painting.  By  Miss  Florence  Lewis. 

With  16  Original  Coloured  Plates.  5s. 

Water-Colour  Painting,  A  Course  of. 

With  24  Coloured  Plates  by  R.  P.  Leitch.  5s. 

Figure  Painting  in  Water  Colours.  With 
16  Coloured  Plates  by  Bl.^nche  Macarthur  and  Jennie  Moore. 
7s.  6d. 

Neutral  Tint,  A  Course  of  Painting  in. 

With  24  Plates  from  Designs  by  R.  P.  Leitch.  410,  cloth,  5s. 

Sepia  Painting,  A  Course  of.  Two  Volumes. 

With  22  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Engravings  in  each  Vol., 
3s.  each  ;  also  in  One  Vol.,  5s. 

Cassell’s  Modern  School  Drawing  Copies. 

Freehand.  First  Grade,  is.  Second  Grade,  2s. 

Cassell’s  GradLiated  Copy  -  Books.  On 

superior  Writing  Paper.  Complete  In  18  Books,  price  2d.  each. 

The  Marlborough  Gernnan  Grammar. 

Arranged  and  Compiled  by  tlie  Rev.  J.  F.  Bright,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 

The  M  a  I’lboroLig  h  French  Grammar. 

New  and  Revised  Edition.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

The  Marlborough  French  Exercises. 

New  and  Revised  Editiojt.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Marlborough  Arithmetic  Examples.  3s. 
Marlborough  Arithmetic  Rtiles.  is.  6d. 
French,  Cassell’s  Lessons  in.  Revised  Edition. 

Parts  I  and  II.,  each,  2S.  6d.  ;  complete,  4s.  6d.  Key,  is.  6d. 

*#'*'  A  Complete  List  (y’’ Cassell  &  Company’s  Educational 
IVorks  will  be  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 


BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN  AND  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


Queen  Stimmer;  or,  The  ToLirney  of  the 

Lily  and  the  Rose.  Penned  and  Portrayed  by  Walter 
Ckane.  With  40  Pages  of  Designs  printed  in  Colours.  6s. 

Flora’s  Feast  :  a  Masque  of  Flowers. 

Penned  and  Pictured  by  Walter  Crane.  With  40  pages  of  Pic¬ 
tures  handsomely  reprodured  in  Colours.  5s. 

A  Sweet  Girl  Graduate.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 

Illustrated.  3s.  fid. 

The  White  House  at  Inch  Gow.  By  Mrs. 

Pitt.  Illustrated.  3s.  fid. 

Pleasant  Work  for  Busy  Fingers.  By 

M.acgie  Bkowne.  Illustrated.  3s.  fid. 

Robin’s  Ride.  By  Miss  Davenport  Adams.  8vo. 

3s.  6d. 

Marvellous  Budget,  The  :  being  65,586 

Stories  of  Jack  and  Jill.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Bennett. 
Illustrated.  Cloth  gilt,  2S.  6d. 

Wanted — a  King  ;  or,  How  Merle  set  the 

Nursery  Rhymes  to  Rights.  By  Maggie  Browne. 
With  Original  Designs  by  Harry  Furnish.  3s.  6d. 

Legends  for  Lionel.  New  I'icture  Book.  With 

40  Illustrations  in  Colour  after  Original  Designs  by  Walter 
Crane.  Boards,  5s. 

Little  Mother  Bunch.  By  Mrs.  Mole.sworth. 

Illustrated.  Cloth,  3«.  6d. 

The  Sunday  Scrap-Book.  Containing  about 

One  Thousand  Scripture  Stories  in  Pictures.  5s. 

The  Chit-Chat  Album.  Illustrated.  3?,  6d. 
The  New  Children’s  Album.  Illustrated 

throughout.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

My  Own  Album  of  Animals.  With  Full- 

page  Illustrations  on  every  alternate  page.  3s.  6d. 


The  Album  for  Home,  School,  and  Play. 

Containing  Stories  by  Popular  Authors,  Set  in  Bold  Type  and 
Illustrated  throughout.  3s  6d. 

Magic  at  Home,  By  Prof.  Hoffman.  Fully  Illus¬ 
trated.  A  Series  of  easy  and  startling  Conjuring  Tricks  for 
Beginners.  Cloth  gilt,  5s. 

Schoolroom  and  Home  Theatricals.  By 

Arthur  Waugh.  Illustrated.  2s.  6d. 

Gaudeamus.  A  Selection  of  100  Songs  for  Colleges 

and  Schools.  Edited  by  John  Farmer.  Cloth  gilt,  5s.  The 
words  only,  in  paper  covers,  6d.  ;  or  cloth,  pd. 

Heroes  of  Every-Day  Life.  By  Laura  Lane. 

With  about  20  Full-page  Illustrations.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Illustrated  Books  for  the  Little  Ones.  A 

Series  of  16  Books  containing  Interesting  Stories,  with  Full-page 
Illustrations  on  every  other  page,  is  each. 

Little  Polks.  Half-yearly  Volumes.  New  and  En¬ 
larged  Scries.  With  Pictures  on  nearly  every  page,  together  with 
Two  Full-page  Plates  printed  in  Colours,  and  Four  Tinted  Plates. 
Coloured  boards,  3s.  6d.  ;  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

Bo-Peep  A  Treasury  for  the  Little  Ones.  Wiih 

Illustrations  on  nearly  every  page.  Boards,  2S.  6d.  ;  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

The  World  in  Pictures.  A  Series  of  Eleven 

Gift  Books,  specially  suirable  for  SundaySchool  Prizes.  Illustrated 
throughout,  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Cassell’s  Sixpenny  Picture  Story  Books. 

Each  containing  60  Pages  of  Pictures,  Stories,  &c.  Fifteen  Books, 
6d.  eacli. 

A  Complete  List  of  Cassell  &  Company’s  Children's  Books 
will  be  h)r7varded  post  free  oti  application. 


CASSELL  &  COMPANY’S  COMPLETE  CATALOG-XJE,  containing  a  List  oi  upwards  of  One  Thousand  Volumes, 
including  Bibles  and  Religious  H^'orks,  Line-Art  Volumes^  Children' s  Books,  Dictionaries,  Educational  IVorks,  History,  Natural 
History,  Household  and  Domestic  Treatises,  Handbooks  and  Guides,  Science,  Travels,  Nc.  ^<:c.,  together  with  a  Synopsis  of  their 
numerous  Illustrated  Serial  Publications,  sent  post  free  on  application  to  CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 


Cassell  Company,  Limited:  London,  Paris  qp  Melbourne. 
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